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PREFACE 


1 Tlie Gazetteer of Ajmer-Merwara compiled by Mr J D (nnw Sir 
ames Diggea) LaToucbe m 1875, is the basis of the present work The 
nangement has been alteied in accoi dance with Government’s general 
cheme for the new District Gazetteers, and it has been brought up to 
date, but except where recent investigations have thrown new light on j 
any subject, the matter, and in many cases even the wording of the ongma] J 
have been retained I am indebted to Mr R 0 Bramley for the use of 
*• material collected for his article on Ajmer-Merwara m the Impenal Gazet- 
teer at piesent under issue, to Colonel MelviU for helpful criticism and 
advice, and to many members of the Distnct Staff for useful notes on 
various subjects My cleik Munsbi Kanohaya Lai has given much assis- 
tance throughout 


Abji, 31st Auffmi 1904 


C C W 
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CHAPTER I 


Phtsicai. Aspects 

Ajmer-Meiwaia is an isolated Province of British India m Raj- 
piitana, lying between 25“ 24' and 26“ 42' North Latitude and 73° 45 ’ 
East Longitude The Province is composed of two districts (1) Ajmer 
and (2) Menvara, and is entirely sunounded hy Native States 

The Ajmer district is hounded on the north and west hy Mar- 
war, on the south by Meivar, on the south-west by Merwara and 
on the east by Jaipui and Kishangarh Menvara is bounded 
on the noith and west hy Marwur and Ajmer, on the south and 
east by MewSr and on the north-east and to some extent on the 
north by Ajinei 

The length of the Ajmei distmt is some 80 miles from north to 
south, while it is 60 miles in breadth Men\ara is a narrow strip 
about 70 miles long, and with a varymg breadth of from 15 miles to 
1 mile They have a total area of 2,711 square miles, of which Ajmer 
has 2,070 and Menvara 641 The population according to the census 
of 1901 is 4,76,912 or 176 93 persons to the square mile 

The Sanskrit word Jlfcrit, a hill is a component pait of the 
names of both districts In Ajmei it is combined with the name of 
Raja Aja, the traditional founder of the fort and city in Menvara it 
expresses the phj sical features of the country only 

The boundaries aie tern tonal there aie no natural divisions 
The two tracts onginally formed distinct distncts, and each possesses 
a history of its own The number of villages on the Government 
rent roll according to the last census is 740, of which 426 are m Ajmer, 
and 316 in Menisra The Land Revenue m 1902-03 amounted to 
Rs 2,63,845, Ajmer contnbuting Rs 2,09,111 and Menvara Rs 54,734 
The gloss levcnue for the Division, mcludmg the District Funds, was 
Rs 14,49,200 

Of the 2,711 square miles of area Uialea and jagir villages occupy 
1,399 square miles, the tshmran estates in Ajmer 1,272 square miles, 
and towns 40 square miles 

The distinguishing feature of the country is the Aiavalli range, 
the strong bainei which divides the plains of Maiwai from the high 
tableland of MewSr The range, which commences at the “ Ridge ” 
at Delhi, comes into prominence near the towui of Ajmer, where it 
appears in a paiallcl succession of hills The highest point, on 
which n perched the fort of Taiagarb, rises immediately above the 
city of Ajmer to a height of 2,855 feet above the level of the sea, 
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and between 1,300 and 1,400 feet above the valley at its base The 
“Nagpahur,” or Serpent hill, 3 miles west of Ajmer citj, attains a 
scarcely inferior elevation About 10 miles from Ajmer the hills dis- 
appear for a short distance, but in the neighbourhood of Beawar form 
a compact double range which ajiproach each othei at Jawaja, 14 miles 
further south, and finally meet at Kukin, in the north of the Todgarh 
tdhstl, from which village a succession of hills and valleys evtends to 
the furthest extremity of the Merwara distiict Thence the range 
gradually becomes bolder and more precipitous, till it finallj tci inmates 
m the south-east comer of the Sirohi State, neai Mount Abu 

The plateau on which the town of Ajmer stands marks the highest 
point m the plains of Hmdustan, and fiom the hills, which hem it in, 
the country slopes away on eierj side Ihc range of lulls between 
Ajmer and Nasirabad marlvS the dividing watershed of the continent 
of India The ram winch falls on the southern or NasTiabad side, 
finds its way by the Chambal mto the Bay of Bengal, that which falls 
on the other side is discharged by the Lum into the gulf of Cutch 
Further south the watershed is still moio clcailj maikcd, and is the 
high w all of rook w hicli separates Marw iir from M erw ara The poi tion 

of Ajmei cast of the range, which connects Siinagar with Rajg'iih, 
mcludmg the pargana of Kfimsar and the estates of the istimi at dai a 
generally, is an open countrj’ with a slope to the east and broken only 
by gentle undulations West of the Nfigpalifir the paigaiia of Push- 
kar stands quite apart from the rest of the district, and is a sea of sand 
In Merwara there me no important mountains , the highest hills 
occur near Todgarh, where the peak of Gorainji attains an clciation of 
3,07S fectabove the level of the sea The average 1 li el of the vallojs 
IS about 1,800 feet In the tahSil of Beawai thoie aio foiii well- 
known passes The Barr Pass on the west is a poition of the Imperial 
road from Agra to Ahmadabad and is metalled thioughout On the 
eastern side arc the Pakhena and Shcopuia Ghiits, the first leading 
to Masuda and the second to Mewar There is also the Sura Ghfita 
pass which leads to Mew iir In the Todgaih tahsil tlicie me the 
Kachbali, Piph Undabari, Saiaipa Ghata and Dew an passts leading 
from Merwara mto Mfiiwar There arc no passes desemng of the 
name m Ajmer except w here the road to Piislikar, si\ miles w est of 
Ajmer citj, tniierses a dip m the Kagpahar langc 

Owing to their iiosition on the watcrehed of the continent, the dis- 
tricts do not possess nicrs of anj impoitance The principal sti cam 
IS the Banas, which takes its rise m the Arivalli range, about 40 miles 
north-west of Udaipur, and entem the Ajmer Distiict at the cMieine 
south-east comer, not far from the cantoninuiit of Dtoli IDmilig-tlie 
rams this ^^cr is frcnu cntlv m flood, and tmaeller^ from Kotah and 
Deoil arc femed acrosfiTrt the village of Ncgna, m Jaipur terntoij% 5 
miles from Dcoli^ Besides the Banas there are four streams, the Khan 
Kadi, the Dm Kadi, the Sa^imati and the oaraswati All aicmeic 
mulcts m the hot weather, but liecome toirents m thi lains neither 
thc\ nor the Banas arc used for the transport of produce The Khan 
Nadi rises m the hills near the village of Bnjafm the 3Ien,rira dis- 
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liict, ami nftoi fomniqf the hovuulii^ hct^\con Mow fir and Ajmer for 
n •^hoi t di'jtuiK e, f ills inlo llio B mas at the northern oxlreimty of the 
Sfiwar juiguni The Dii Nath, ilowing lioin west to east across the 
Aimer ihstiict, IS auo'-ted m Iheeuh jwrt of its couiso bj thoNcflrfin 
embinhment Thonco it Hows ly Sirwiir, belonging to Kishnngarh, 
and, leiiing the district close to BighCri, eicntunlly also empties 
Itself into th( B mrus 'I'lie S ig u mail rises ncai the Bisla tank in Ajmer, 
and after (lowing tliiougli mil fcilili/nig the Ajmer valley, takes a 
swoop northw mli b\ Bli lonia and Pi'-ungan to GoMndgnih Here it 
iiu'ots with the Sirisw.it I, which carries the dram igo of the Pushkar 
\allo\, and the united stream from this point until it falls into the 
Raim of Ciitch is de-igii ited the Lniii, oi salty inei, and it is on this 
{'treain th.it Marwru ihieflj (Upends for what fcitility it has The 
ntllueiits ol thoM* stix'iins arc minj, and thcio arc some independent 
niulits runimig iioithw.ards into the Sfimbhar lake None of them 
liaie obtiimd a inmc, as they iro incic dnnnage channels running 
onh in the inim si. ison 

In stiikiiig spL'iien Atmcr distnct is dcHcicnt, although Ajmer 
itself IS an ovcijitioii 'llie ancient city, with the frow ning heights 
of T'lrigiih ns i background, m.ikes in elTcctiic picture, oven when 
the hot WL ilhtr Ims strijijicd the lulls of all their covering But the 
geimnl asp. ct of the counln at that seisoii is desolate and forbidding 
A chiiigi conus with the buis.t of the monsoon, when the md plain 
and roiki lulls me transformed In a coloring of icrdurc, which con- 
trasts ])lea‘'intli with the blue of the sky The sunset effects arc at 
tunes iiiy sinking The most hemtiful scone of all is tho Anasagar 
cinbmknu nt and hike on a night when the moon is at its full and the 
inarhle chn(rip of Mnih .Tnhflii are mirrored in the waters 

Mtrwfira scenery with its hills has a certain rugged grandeur nt 
all tunes But when the nut uiiui and spring hni \ csts ire standing m 
the i.illei*-, i-ome juris are rcm.uknbU pretty, and the effect is 
heightened h\ the gliinjuis of w.itei in the miineroiis tanks and tho 
fresh foliage on the lull side tuis The lacw fiom the top of the 
Dow, HI jii-s looking down is singularly' beautiful, .and also tho view 
from the top of the jnss which bopirates Birfikhan from Todgarh 
Coinjiaring Miinll t lungs with greit, an enthusiast has called the 
Todgarh distnct the “ Aljts of Rajiniljiin ” 

It ih rcgrctl ible that there are few topes of liecs to he met ivith 
either in Ajmer or Mciairira Evept on tho embankment of Jnwfija 
kink it IS difliciill to get shade for tents and animals Even in the 
forests the trees arc griic rally' mean and scrubby in appearance, and 
round Ajiner the hiuiibic eiijihorbin sujiplics tlicir place on the lull- 
sides Only iK.ir wells or in the watered gaialciis of tho towns do 
tiny ittaiii an\ liciglit or liiMinaiico of foliage 

Low covins sc,anty,bolh on the slojics of the bills and in tho 
lalliyh Aflei good nuns the giass glows to a height of two or three 
feet, but It IS soon cut and ntili/ud as fodder 

111 ordinaiy yens during the cold wcatlici my tnavellcr through 
Aj liter- Merw lira will find the disliicts covcicd with lakes of all sues 
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With four exceptions all the water reservoirs are artificial, and most of 
them have been constructed since the establishment ofBntish rule 
Of these last, the great majonty owe their existence to the unaided 
and untiring energy of one man, who ruled MerwSra from 1836 to 
1842, and the united distncts from 1842 to 1857, when he died at 
BeSwar The name of Colonel Dixon \sull be remembered in Ajmer 
and IlerwSra for many generations For years he worked steadily at 
this single object ivithout help or sj^mpathy, and ivithout much 
encouragement , for until the works were completed they attracted 
but little attention, and the district was too remote to allow of the 
Government of the North-Western Provinces taking at first an intel- 
ligent interest in the work With such help as his ta/mldars and a few 
trained cJuipraais could give. Colonel Dixon constructed these woiks, 
and it was only in 1853, when his tanks had been completed, that the 
appointment of an uncovenanted Emopean Assistant was sanctioned 
Nothing worthy of note was done aftei Colonel Dixon’s death till the 
establishment of the Ajmer Irrigation Division of Public Works in the 
beginnmg of 1869 Most of the tanks thereafter constructed are the 
products of famine labour dunng the calamities which have since come 
upon the country 

Besides the artificial reservoiis there are four natural lakes which, 
m less dry countiies, would hardly deserve mention Of these are the 
sacred lake of Pushkar .xnd the lake known as Old Pushkar, neai the 
former Both are depressions among sand-hills without any outlet, 
but exercise a considerable mfluence by percolation thiough the sand- 
hills on the low sandy bottoms in their vicinity In Menvara theie 
are two natural basins, that of Saigaon and that of KarSntia, both 
near Beawar A passage for the escape of the water of the formei has 
been cut thiough the encircling sand-hills, and the bed is now regular 
ly cultnated for the spnng crop That of Karantia lies among hills, 
and IS of no use for irngation There are no jJnls in the districts t e , 
extensive swamps such as are met with in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, which in the cold weather teem with duck and snipe 

The geology of the province is that of the Ainvalli range, which 
extends thioughout it The rocks consist of gneiss, biotite, horn blendic 
schists and limestone, mostly in the form of marble and quartzite, 
which IS probably the Alwai quartzite The wdiole are much disturbed, 
most frequently neaily vertical, and repeated several times in the 
section It IS the Alwar quartzite, the rock highest in the section 
withm the range, broken, repeated and placed upon end that foims 
all the long narrow ndges, w'hich rise to a considerable height above 
the general level of the range, and of w Inch an example is the TcTm- 
garh hill near Ajmer The best sections of the range in the provmce 
arc exposed in the Dcwair and Piph passes in Merwara, ascending 
from the western plains The rocks of the former consist of schists 
and bands of white marble, the actinolite schists occurring at the top 
There is also a section of mica schists frequently felspathic and often 
including bands of limestone The Pipli pass is similar but contains 
more frequent quartzite ridges Gramtic intrusions are common and 
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increase in the direction of Todgarh Towards Beawar gneiss and 
granite piedominate, hardlj' an}’ othei locks being exposed Quartzite 
in contict with a large pile of gneiss is the charactciistic formation of 
the Chang and Sondra hills Towards Apner granite alternates with 
limestone, daik mica schists, and gneiss being not much more than a 
quartntc containing some fclspai At Ajmci the section" across the 
range differs fiom the otheis in the number and size of the iidges of 
quartzite which cioss it Taragarh hill, foimed of Alwar quaitzite 
nses to a height of upw ai ds of 1 ,300 feet above tho level of the surround- 
ing countrj’, and the same quartzite is repeated in the ridge east of 
the Anabigai East of Ajmer the Ah\ar quaitzites aie repeated five 
times in the section, the intcn cning low grounds being occupied by 
schists and limestone, in \\ hich inti usive granite is of fiequent occur- 
rence Noith of Ajmer, the range becomes very broken, and near the 
Sambhar lake it consists almost entirely of the Alwai quartzites, re- 
peated five or SIX times, forming high narrow parallel nearly vertical 
ridges a mile oi so apart, the intenenmg ground being coveied with 
blovvTi sand Under some of the ndges a small thickness of the schists 
IS exposed, and at Makiana ou the western side of the range, the 
famous v\ lute maible quames ai e situated The hills are schistose for 
the most pait, and in appearance often serrate, and aie probably vol- 
canic The cultivated soil is a natural mixtuie of one-third stiff 
yellow loam and two-tlurds sand, consisting of disintegrated mica 
schist and felspai Pure silicious sand is rare 

Owing to its geographical position and limited rainfall the flora 
of Ajmei-3Icrwai,i is not a rich one Indigenous species are limited, 
and few of them arc attractive in appearance Seveial centuries of 
civilization liivv e practically denuded the Ajmei hillsides of all timber 
Even in Slerwuia — "the impenetrable jungle ” of 1819 — only within 
the reserved are is are tiecs still found in any quantity The district 
has no species peculiar to itself, eveiy p'ant in it being found also 
cither in the adjacent pi evinces, oi in the dry regions of the Deccan 
and southern India 

As in other parts of India with a similar vegetation, the majority 
of the trees and shrubs flower during the hot season, while the 
herbaceous plants blossom chiefly in the rams Many of the latter 
are annuals which wither and die at the approach of the cold weather 
Among the larger trees which yield both fuel and building timber 
are the seinul (bombax malabai'Viiim), the khejia (proaopw spic%fera), 
the kavr {stcrcuha utens), the two acacias (leucoplhcea and catechv,), 
anogiesus lahfoha and pendtila, diclvrostachys cinciea, lordia rothisz 
and the aonla (phyUanihiis cmblica) On the roadsides the babul 
{acacia a/rahica) mm {meha indica) kuiTus {pangamia glabra) and 
jal {salvadoia pcrsica) aio commonly planted, as they thrive well 
and give good shade The pipal (ficus rehgiosa), the banyan (fiicus 
bengalensis), the gular (ficus glomerata), the tamannd (tamai indnis 
%7idica), and the mango (vnangifera vad/uta), are found usually in 
gardens oi neai villages throughout the district The shrubby vegeta- 
tion, which IS everywhere more prominent than the arboreal, consists 
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largely of capers, jujubes, tamansks and greinas Of the capparideae, 
the gynand/ropaia pentaphylla is common m waste lands, as is also 
the small jujube(3izyp/ma nummularta) Tamarisks of several species 
abound m thi. watercourses, while the qrewiaa piloaa and popuhfoha 
are found everywhere The euphorlna mvalm occurs near Ajmer 
and in the Meniara hills 

The herbaceous vegetation consists of leguimnoaae of the genera 
alyatcarptta, deamodium, ei otalftria, casata, etc, of vanous widely 
distributed species of compoattae and riihiacecB During the rains 
a few convolvulaceoB appear, and grasses and sedges are abundant 
The only ferns e\er seen are admntum lunulatum cmd candatram, 
nepht odium, moUe and actiuxopterua radiata The latter is found 
only on walls, where it is associated ivit h funaria hygrometnca, the 
only moss at all common in the region In wells the maidenhair 
(admntum capillua venema) is occasionally met with 

Theie is little cover for large game An occasional tigei is to 
be met w ith in the Menvara forests, while leopards and hyamas are found 
in the hills from Nagpahar to Dewair Wolves are rare Wild pigs 
are found in most of the tatvmrdri estates They are preserved by 
the Thakurs, as pig-shooting is a favounte amusement of Rajputs 
A Tent Club has recently been reiuved at Nasuabad, but the pig love 
the shelter of the hills, and the countiy is broken and hard to ride 
Black buck (antelope besoartica), ravine deer (gasella bennettix) and 
nilgai (porlax pictua) are met with m Ajmer A few sambhax (ruaa 
aT^totelia) are to be found m the hills of both districts Rewards 
are given for the destruction of wild animals — Rs 7 for a tiger, Rs 5 
for a leopard, Rs 3 for bears, hymnas or wolves , and 2 annas for 
snakes The reward for snakes is mcreased to 6 annas dunng the 
Wo months immediately precedmg the breeding season, ^ e , May 
and June Of small game the great Indian bustoid is occasionally 
found in Ajmer, and florican is a visitor during the rams Geese 
duck and snipe are found about the tanks in the cold w'eather, 
but good smpe ground is ve^ limited The small sand grouse 
IS found in abundmce, the laigc sand grouse is rare Quail are 
moderately plentiful m the cold weather, and hares and grey partridge 
are common at all seasons 

The climate is healthy In summer it is dry and hot, in tho 
ivinter cold and bracing, especially in December, January and Feb- 
ruary, when hoar frost not infrequently covers the ground 

During the 20 years ending in 1900, the maximum temperalure 
recorded in the shade was llG 9° F in June 1897, the mimmiim being 
35° F in December 1892 In 1902 the maximum recorded was 
108° 5' F in May, and the minimum 36° 8' F in December 

The rainfall is precaiious and partial The province is on the 
boidei of w'hat may fairly be called the and zone, and is the debate- 
able land between the north-eastern and south-western monsoons, and 
beyond the full influence of either The south-west monsoon sweeps 
up the Narbada valley from Bombay, and, crossing the table-land at 
Nimach, gives copious supplies to Malwa, Jhalawar and Kotah, and 
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the countries which he in the courae of the Chatnhal nver The 
clouds ■which stnko Kathi.aw.ar and Cutch are deprived of a great 
deal of then nioistmo by the influence of the hills m those countries, 
and the OTeater pait of the remaindei is deposited on Abu and the 
higher slopes of the Araialli range, leaving but httle for Merwara, 
•wlieie the hills are loner, and stdl less for Ajmer It is only when 
this monsoon is in considerable foice that Merwara gets a plentiful 
supply from it, and only the heaviest stoi-ms get as far as Jodhpur, 
■wlieie the average mnlall docs not e\cecd 13 oi 14< inches, while 
bejond lie the Jaisalmer Skite, with an average fall of 6 7 inches, 
and the rainlcsb land of Sind The north-eastern monsoon sweeps 
up the v.allcj of the Ganges fioni the Bay of Bengal and waters the 
northern part of Bajputaiia, but hardly jicnctiates fuither west than 
the longitude of Ajmer On the conflicting strength of these two 
monsoons the rainf.ill of the piovmce depends 

The ineiailiiig wind duimg the ramy season is a south-westeily 
one, but thoie is little rain from this direction The south-west mon- 
soon IS c\haustcd bcfoic it i caches c\cn Merwiiia, and if this mnnsoon 
IS in the asccnd.'iut, the wcathei may be cloudy and there raav be 
little ind partial showei’s, but no heavy lain It is from the noith-east 
that Ajmer, Beawai and Todgaih obtain then heaviest rainfalls, though 
the soutii-M estern monsoon has naturally nioie effect at Todgaih than 
at Ajnici The contial poitions ot the pioviiice often receive heavy 
falls horn the noith-uebt, the north-east iiion'oun being appaicntlj 
dll 01 ted horn its com so bi the winds fioin the deseit Not only, 
how 01 ei, IS the lauitail most pi ecanous and partial, varying much in 
toUl auiouiit Irom year to i eai and horn place to place, and falling ii ith 
iurj on one side ot ,i lull, «liilc the othei side is perfectly diy,but it is 
most iiiegulailj distiibuted oici the lainy season, and most uncertain 
in the iiiiensitj of the tad Hit last is a most iinpoit-iit ijiiestion 
with icloieiice to the filling of the leseivoiis If the i am comes in 
light bliowcrs, even though it be on the whole an average fall, the soil 
w ill ibvoib It, till vollan will not iiiii md ihe tanks will lemam empty 
J1 the fall IS sudden md he ivj, aud at the ''aim tunc general vvithm 
the c.itcliiiient aieiot a tank, the clnince-' iie that the embankment 
v.ill be d.imaged 'i’hc best lainy season is one which includes a fall 
of 3 01 4 inelies in the 24 hours in June, and a similar fill in Septein- 
bei, with intei modi ite showeis Then the tanks fill and aieioplemshed 
foi the ia6ili.inest and the /Jittii/ crop is not di owned with excess 
of inoistuic '1 heso pcculiaiities may be illustiatcd from the history 
of the twenty jc.ais before 1809-1900 In 1881-82 the lainiall in 
Ajnici was 17 9 inches Ihe eaily lainfall was deficient and the 
/Jiai i/^ciops filled, but heavy showers in iseptembei filled the tanks 
and the iingited <idbi ciops were good In 1882-83 the monsoon 
began well, but the / harif ciops were injured by excessive rainfall in 
boi»tembci This filled the tanks and gave a good irrigated rab% 
crop, but the hiiruni, oi drj crop failed through want of light showeis 
after September The rainfall was 24 inoiics much the same happened 
in 1884-85, when the rainfall was 230 inches in Ajmer and 285 in 
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Merwara The heavy September rains filled the tanks hut ruined 
the maize and cotton crops sown as IJiarif In 1885-86 the rams 
recorded were 19 3 inches There was a good fall m July and August 
but hardly a drop m September The tanks did not fill nor did the 
early crops npen properly, so both JJianfaai lahi were comparative 
failures In 1887-88, 22 inches fell in Ajmer and 20 3 m Merwara, 
but it came principally in June and July and m the form of constant 
drizzle, ivith a result to the crops similar to that in 1885-86 In 1888- 
89 only 18 7 inches were lecoided m Ajmer and 20 9 in Merwara, but 
though slightly deficient m quantity it was well distiibuted Heavy 
rain fell in Julj and September, ivith intermediate light showers the 
tanks filled and the crops were good 

In 1889-90 there was promise of excellent harvests, but although 
there was a total r inifall of 21 4 mches m Ajmer and 16 8 in Meiwaia, 
it ceased early m Septembei and the out-turn was below the average 
in both crops In 1890-91 the rain was very deficient, 12 05 inches 
in Ajmer and 13 56 in Merwara It set m eaily but soon ceased 
The following year was one of famine The rainfall was 8 50 inches 
m Ajmer and 10 24 in Merwaia These two successive years of short- 
age produced a water as well as a ciop famine In 1892-93 the total 
rainfall was large, averaging 37 i inches in both distncts, but owing to 
Its late commencement the Uianf out-turn was only fair In 1893-94 
the rains were timely and well distributed and crops were good 
In 1894-95 the rains, 25 31 mches in Ajmer and 28 51 in Merwara, 
were aboie the normal but were badly distributed. Wantofheai’y 
showers m September left the tanks half empty, and the consequent 
irrigation suffered In 1896-97 heniy showers tell m September and 
filled the tanks, but there was no ram later, and the drj crops were a 
failure In 1897-98 the ram was over the average and w'ell distnbutcd 
In 1898-99 only 1405 mches fell m Ajmer and 10 66 m Merwara 
The rair began early but stopped entirely by the end of July The 
IJiarif suffered severely and, as the tanks did not fill, the i abi culti- 
vated area was msignificant It was followed by the famine yeai of 
1899-00, when 8 36 mches fell in Ajmer uid 4 92 in Merwara The 
greater part came in June , the kharif crops failed to roach matuiity 
and, as the lains ceased entirely after a few showers inSoptembci, the 
7 o6i crops weie lost also 

The aicrage annual fall dming the 20 jears was 19 inches in the 
Ajmer district and 20 mches in Mciwara The ma\imum i.iinfall 
during this penod was 37 inches m each district m 1892-93 and the 
minimum 8 mehes in Ajmer and 5 inches in Moiwara m 1899-1900, 
as already stated The rainfall m 1900-01 w.is 28 mchesm the Ajmer 
district and 30 m Merwara 

,Cj- There hare been no cj clones or floods within Ajmcr-Meiwara 
'.Earth during the last three decades On the 12th June 1897 slight 
quakes. shocks of earthquake weic felt at 4-45 PM in Ajinei Thej came 
from wcbt to east, and were felt horizontilly aLout 5 oi 6 times AMt hiii 
the duration of 15 mmutes But for the fact of their raiity they 
would be hardly worth mentiomng 
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History. 

(a.) Ajmer. 

The eavly history of Ajmer is, as might be expected, legendary in 
its character, and commences mtb the rule of the Chauhans, the last 
bom of the Agnihulas, and the most valiant of the Rajput races 
According to tradition, the Fort and City of Ajmer ivere Wnded by 
Ruia Aja, a descendant of Anhal, the first Chauhan, in the year 145 
A D Aja at first attempted to build a fort on the Nagpahar, or Ser- 
pent Hill, and the site chosen by him is still pointed out His evil 
genius, hoaevcr, destroyed in the mglit the waifs erected m the day, 
and Aja determmed to build on the hill now known as Taragarb 
Here he constructed a fort, which ho called “ Garh Bitle," and in the 
1 alley known as Indrakot he built a town, which ho called after him- 
self, and n hich has become famous as Ajmer This Fnnce is generally 
knorni by the name of Ajaipal, which. Colonel Tod explains, was 
derived from the fact that he was a goat-herd "whose piety in sup- 
plying one of the saints of Pushkar with goats’ milk procuied him a 
territory " The name probably suggested the myth, and it is more 
reasonable to suppose that the appellation was given to him when, 
at the close of his life, ho became a hermit, and ended his days at the 
gorge in the lulls about ten miles from Ajmer, which is still venerated 
as the temple of Ajoipal 

It has been shown, lion ever, by more recent research that Aja or 
Ajuya ilounshed about 1000 A D , and that the foundation of Ajmer must 
be ascribed to this period The Chauhans came to Bajputona from 
Ahichlinlrapur on the Ganges about TBO AD , and their first capital 
was Sambhar Their possessions included the tract now known as 
Ajmer, but there was at that time no Imoivn city there Ajaya’s son 
Ana (or Amo) constructed the fine Anasagar embankment, on which 
the Emperor Shah Jahan subseqently erected a magmficent range 
of marble pavilions An inscription discovered at Cmtor by Fanmt 
Gaun Shankar of "Udaipur shows that Ana was alive m 1150 A.D 
"Figraharaja HI, othenvise known as Visaldeo, a eon of Ana, was the 
most famous of the Chauhfin dynasty of Ajmer He conquered Delhi 
from the Tuars, and constructed the Bisal-Sagar Tank in his ancestral 
territory The latest inscription under his reign is dated 1163 
Prithvi Raj, nephew of Visaldeo, was kmg of Delhi and Ajmer at the 
time of the invasion of Shahab-ud-din Muhammad Ghori In 1191 
he defeated the latter in a great battle and forced him to fly But 
in 1193 Muhammad Ghori returned with a fresh army reoraited in 
Afghanistan and Central Asia. The Rajput chiefs were weakened by 
feuds, and Fnthvi Raj was defeated, taken pnsoner, and murdeied in 
cold blood Muhammad Ghori shortly aftenvards took Ajmer, mas- 
sacred all the inhabitants who opposed him, and reserved the rest for 
slavery After this expedition he made over the country to a 
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relation of Pnthvi Raj under an engagement for a heavy tnbute In 
the folloiving year Muhammad Ghori prosecuted his conquests by the 
destruction of the Eahtor kmgdom of Kanauj, an event of consider- 
able importance m the history of Ajmer, m that it led to the emi- 
gration of the OTeater part of the Eahtor clan from Eanau] to Maniur 

The new Eaja of Ajmer was soon reduced to perplexities by a 
pretender, and Kutab-ud-din Eibak, then Viceroy and afteniards the 
first of the sla\ e dynasty at Delhi, marched to his relief Han Euj the 
pretender was defeatea, and Kutab-ud-din, having appomted a gov- 
ernor of his own faith to control the Eaja, proceeded with his expedi- 
tion to Gujarat A year or two afterwards, however, the Eaja, umting 
with the Bahtors and Mers, attempted independence Kuteb-ud-din, 
marched from Delhi in the height of the hot season and shut up the 
Baja in the fort Here finding no means of escape, he ascended the 
funeral pyre as is related in the Tajul Maasii Kutab-ud-din then 
marched against the confederated Rahtors and Mers, but was defeated 
and wounded, and obliged to retreat to Ajmer, where he was besieged 
by the confederate army A strong remforcement from Ghazni, howevei , 
caused the enemy to raise the siege, and Kutab-ud-din annexed the 
country to the kmgdom of Delhi, and made over the charge of tho fort 
of Taragarh to an ofiicer of his own, Sayyid Husain, whose subsequent 
tragic fate has caused him to be enrolled in the list of martyrs, and whose 
shnne is still the most conspicuous object on the hill he was unable 
to defend On the death of Kutab-ud-din in A.D 1210, the Rahtors 
jomed the Chauhfins and made a night attack upon the fort The 
garrison was taken unprepared, and massacred to a man Their tombs, 
as well as those of Sayjud Husam and his celebrated horse, may still 
be seen on Taragarh in the enclosure, which bears the name of Ganj 
SJiahiddn or treasury of martyrs 

Shnms-ud-din Altamsh, the successor of Kutab-ud-din, restored 
the authority of the Kings of Delhi, and it was maintamod till tho 
disastrous invasion of Taimur Eana Kumbho of Mewar profited by 
the relaxation of all authonty, which ensued upon the sack of Delhi 
and the extmction of the house of Tughlalc, to take posse«sion of 
Ajmer, but on his assassination the temtory fell into the hands of the 
Kings of Malw'ii, with whom the Eana had been perpetually at van- 
ance, and for 15 years had waged war 

The Kings ofMalwa obtained possession in A D 1469, and held 
Ajmer till the death of Mahmud 11 in A D 1631, when the kmgdom 
of Malwa was annexed to that of Guiarat 

On the death of Mahmud II, Mai Deo Eahtor, who had recently 
succeeded to the throne of Marwar, took possession of Ajmer among 
other conquests He improved the fortress of Taragarh, and com- 
menced the construction of a lift to raise water to tho fort from the 
“Nur Ghoshma” sprmg at the foot of the hill The work still stands, 
as solid as on the day it was built, but the scheme was never complcl- 
ed The Rahtors held Ajmer for 24 j ears, but the country was one of 
the earlier acquisitions of Akbar, and from 1561 A D to 1 730, a period 
of 170 ^ears, Ajmer was an integral part of the Mughal Empire 
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Akbar included Ajmei m a auhah or province, which gave its 
name to the hole of Kajputana. The great importance of the fort 
and distnct of Ajmer as a point d' appui m the midst of Eajput- 
ana as early recognized by the Muhammadan rulers It commanded 
the routes horn northern India to Gujarat on the one side, and to 
Malwa on the other Ajmer itself was a centre of trade, ivith a well- 
mgh impiegnahle fort to protect it The situation was strong, cen- 
tral, and picturesque, aud was well watered as compared with the and 
tracts around The Mughal sovereigns, like their predecessors, were 
not slow to giosp the adiantages of the place, and Ajmer became an 
appanage of the royal residence 

Akbar had made a vow that, if a son were bom to him and lived, 
he would go on footfiom Agra to Ajmer, and offer thanks at the tomb 
of tho samt Mum-ud-din Chishti, a holy man who came from Gor to 
India in 1143 A.D, and whose tomb, known as the Dargah Khwaja 
Sahib, has been a p>are of Muhammadan pilgnmage for several cen- 
tuiies Salim, aftemards Jahangir, was born in AD 1570 Ten 
years later Akbar built a fortified palace, the Dar-ul-Khair, just out- 
side the city Jahangir and Shah Jahan both spent a considerable 
portion of their time at Ajmci, and it uas heie that the former re- 
coiled Sir Thomas Hoe, tho Ambassador firom Kmg James I, who 
reached Ajmer on the 23id Depember 1615 He had his first audi- 
ence with Jahangii on the 10th January 1616, and was received by 
the Mughal Empoior with “courtly condescension” Near Chitor, 
on his nay to Ajmer firom Surat, Roe met the eccentric Thomas 
Coryat, whose mama for tiavelling brought him on foot from Jerus- 
alem to Ajmei The “ World’s foot post," as he describes himself, 
u rote a pamphlet, “From the Court ot the gieat Moghul, Resident 
at the Town of Asincre in Eastern India,” which is a quamt and 
eaily specimen of travellers’ tales Roe himself remamed at Ajmer 
until November 1616, and afterwards accompanied Jahangir in his 
Maich to Ujjain Although it appears doubtful whether he managed 
to obtain any substantial advantage foi the East India Company as a 
result of his mission, his Joumal has left us a vivid picture of the 
life both m Ajmei and in camp It was at Deora, near Ajmer, that 
111 AD 1659 Auinng/eb ciushed the army of the unfortunate Dara 
and forced his biother into the flight which was destined to terminate 
onlj’’ by his imprisonment and death The celebrated travellei Beiniei 
met and accompanied Dara foi three days during the flight, and has 
given a giuphic description of the miseiics and privations of the march 
During the war with Mew Sr and Marwar, which was brought about 
by the bigotry of Aurangzeb, Ajmer was the head-quarters of that 
Emperor, who neaily lost Ins throne here in 1679 by the combmation 
of Prince Akbar with the enemy 

On the death of the Sayyids in 1720 AD, AjitSingh,sonof Jaswant 
Singh of Marwar, found his oppoitunity in the weakness consequent- 
on tho decline of the Mughal Einpuc to seize on Ajmer, and kill the 
Imperial govornoi He coined money in his own name and set up every 
emblem of soveieignty Muhammad Shah collected a large army and 
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pilgT ima.gft j but obedient to tbe nxioxn o£ tbe Rajpoot^ land, 

we find him on the banks of the Loom, exterminating^, at^ a feast, 
the Dabeys ofMehwo,*and soon after the Gohils of Kherdhur,t 
whose chief, Mohesdas, fell by the sword of the grandson of J eiohund 
Here, in the land of Kh^r,” amidst the sand-hills of the Loom, (the 
salt-river of the deseit), from which the Gohils were expelled, S 46 ji 
planted the standaid of the Rahtores. 

At this period, a community of Brahmins held the city and exten- 
sive lands about Palli, fiom which they were teimed Palliwal; and 
being greatly haiassed by the incursions of the mountaineers, the 
Mairs and Meenas, they called in the aid of Sd6]i’s band, which 
readily undeitook and executed the task of rescuing the Brahmins 
from their depredations Aware that they would be renewed, they 
offered 8^631 lands to settle amongst them, which were leadily 
accepted , and here he had a son by the Solankhani, to whom he 
gave the name of AsoPhama With her, it is recoi ded, the sugges- 
tion originated to make himself lord of Palli , and it affords another 
example of the disiegard of the early Ra3poots for the sacred order, 
that on the Hoh, or ‘ Saturnalia,' he found an opportumty to dbtmn 
“ land” putting to death the heads of this community, and adding 
the district to his conquests 8^631 outhved his treachery only 
twelve months, leaving his acquisitions as a nucleus for further 
additions to his children He had three sous, Asot'hama, Soning, 
and A3mal 

One of the chi ouicles asserts that it was Asot'hama, the successor 
of Sedji who conquered '' the land of Kher” from the Gohils By 
the same species of treachery by which his father attained Palli, he 
lent his aid to establish his brother Soning m Bedur This small 
^principality, on the fiontieis of Guzzerat, then appertained, as did 
Mehwo, to the Dabey race , and it was during the maatum, or period 
of mourning foi one of its princes, that the young Rahtoie chose to 
obtain a new settlement His descendants aie distinguished as the 
Hatondia Rahtores The thii d brothei, Uja, can led his forays as far as 
the extremity of the Saurashtia peninsula, where he decapitated 
Beekumsi, the Ohewara chieftain of Okamund^la,J and established 
himself Prom this act his branch became known as the Badhail ,"§ 
and the Badhails are still in considerable numbei in that furthest 
track of ancient Hinduism called the Woild's End" 

Asot’hama died, leaving eight sons, who became the heads of clans, 
^^z , Doohui, Jopsi, Khimpsao, Bhopsoo, Dhandul, Jaitmal, Bandur, 


The Dabey was one of the thiifcy-siv royal races , and this is almost tbe 
last mention or their holding independent possessions See Vol I p 105 

journey thiough these legions, I visited the chief of the Gohils 
at Bhaonuggnr, in the Gulf of Cambay I transcribed then defective annals, 
which trace their migration from ‘ Kbei dhur." but lu absolute ignorance where 
it IS ' See Vol I, p 104 

I On the western coast of the Saurashtra peninsula 
§ From hhada, * to slay ’ 
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and Ooliur , of whioli, four, Doohur, Dhandul, Jaitmal, and Ooiiur^ 
are yet known. 

Dooliur succeeded Asot’hama. He made an unsuccessful effort to 
recover Oanou] , and then attempted to wrest Mundore fiom the 
Punhars, but watered their lands with his blood ” He left seven 
sons, viz , Raepal, Keerutpal, Behur, Peetul, Joogail, Daloo, and Begun. 

Baepal succeeded, and levenged the death of his father, slaying 
the Purihai’ of Mundore, of which he even obtained tempoiary 
possession. He had a progeny of thnteen sons, who rapidly spread 
their issue over these regions He was succeeded by his son Kanhul, 
whose successor was his son Jalhun, he was succeeded by his son 
Ohado, whose successor was his son Theedo All these earned on a 
desperate warfare with, and made conquests fiom, their neighbours. 
Ohado and Theedo are mentioned as very troublesome neighbours in 
the annals of the Bhattis of Jessnlm^v, who were compelled 
to carry the war against them into the ^^and of Kh6r” Rao 
Theedo took the rich district of Beenmahl from the Sonigmra, and 
made other additions to his territory from the Deoras and Balechas 
He was succeeded by Siluk oi Silko. His issue, the Silkaioiits, now 
Bhomias, are yet numerous both in Mehwo and Bardurro Silko 
was succeeded by his sou Beeiumdeo, who attacked the Johyas of 
the north, and fell m battle His descendants, styled Beerumote and 
Beejaiout, from another son Beejo, are numerous at Saitroo, Sewanoh, 
and Daichoo Beerumdeo was succeeded by his son Ohonda, an 
impoitant name in the annals of the Rahtores Hitherto they had 
attracted notice by their valour and then raids, whenever there was 
a prospect of success , but they had so multiplied in eleven genera- 
tions, that they now essayed a higher flight Collecting all the 
branches beaiing the name of Rahtoie, Chonda assaulted Mundore, 
slew the Purihar piince, and planted the banneis of Oanou] on the 
ancient capital of Mai oo. 

- So fluctuating are the fortunes of the daring Rajpoot, ever com ting 
distinction and coveting bhom, 'land,' that but a short time before 
this success, Ohonda had been expelled fiom all the lands acquired 
by his ancestors, and was indebted to the hospitality of a bard of the 
Ohaiun tribe, at Kaloo, and they yet circulate the cavit, or quatrain, 
made by him when, in the days of his greatness, he came and was 
refused admittance to "the loid of Mundoie,” he took post under 
the balcony, and imp? onisecZ a stanza, lemindmg him of the Ohavun 
of Kaloo Ohonda mihyn aw^ cMt’hf Katchur Kaloo titvna ? 
" Bhoop Vhyo Vhy-bhWh, Mwidaiout laonaUa ^^Does not Ohonda 
" remember the porridge of Kaloo, now that the lord of the land 
" looks so teriific from his balcony of Mundawur Once established 
in Mundore, he ventmed to assault the imperial garrison of Nagore 
Here he was also successful Thence he cairied his arms south, and 
placed his garrison in Nadole, the capital of the province of Godwar. 
He married a daughter of the Purihar piinde,* who had the satisfac- 

* He was of the Hondo branch of the Punhars, and his daughter is called 
the Hendovatm ” 
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tion to see liis grandson succeed to tlie tlirone of Mundore. Ghonda 
^as blessed 'with a progeny of foui teen sons, growing up to manhood 
around him Then names were lUninuly^ Sidto, Rindheer, inw- 
T\x>v}aly'\ Poouja, Bheem, Kiana, TTjlo, Ramdeo, Bee 30 , Sehesmul, Bagh, 
Loombo, Seoraj. 

Ghonda had also one daughter named Ransa, married to Lakha 
Rana of M^war, whose son was the celebialed Koombho It was 
this mainage which caused that inteifeience in the afFaiis of Mewar, 
which had such f atalresults to both states J 

The feudbetween his fouith son, Innkowal, and the Bhatti piince 
of Poogul, being deemed singularly illustiative of the Rajpoot 
character, has been extracted fiom the annals of Jessulm^i, in 
another pait of this work § The Rahtore ehionicler does not enter 
into details, but merely states the result, as ultimately involving the 
death of Ghonda — simply that “he was slain at Nagore with one 
“ thousand Rajpoots and it is to the chronicles of Jessulmer we are 
indebted for our knowledge of the manner Ghonda acceded in S. 
1438 (AD 1382), and was slam in S 1465. 

Rinmul succeeded His mother was of the Gohil tube In 
statuie he was almost gigantic, and was the most athletic of all the 
athdltes of his nation With the death of Ghonda, Nagore was again 
lost to the Rahtoies Rana Lakha presented Rinmul with the 
township of Durlo and foity villages upon his sister^s mariiage, when 
he almost resided at C'heetoie, and was considered by the Rana as 
the fiist of his chiefs With the foices of Mewar added to his own, 
under pretence of conveying a daughter to the viceioy of Ajmdr, he 
introduced his adherents into that lenowned fortress, the ancient 
capital of the Ohohans, putting the garrison to the swoid, and thus 
lestoi ed it to Mdwai Khemsi Pancholi, the adviser of this measure, 
was rewaided with a grant of the township of Kaatoh, then lately 
captured from the Kaim-Kh4nis Rinmul went on a pilgnmage to 
Gya, and paid the tax exacted for all the pilgnms then assembled 

The hard seldom intiudesthe relation of civil affairs into his page, 
and when he does, it is incidentally It would be folly to suppose 
that the piinces of Maioo had no legislative lecordeisj hut with 
these the poet had uo bond of union He, however, condescends to 
inform us of au important measure of Rao Rinmul, namely, that 
he e(][ualized the weights and measures thioughout his dominions, 
which he divided as at present The last act of Rinmul, m treach- 
erously attempting to usurp the throne of the infant Rana of Mewar, 
was deservedly punished, and he was slam by the faithful Ghonda, 
as related in the annals of that state || This feud originated the line 
of demai cation of the two states, and which lemained unaltered 


^ The descendants of those whose names are in itahcs still exist 
+ This is the prince mentioned in the extraordinary fend related (vol i, 
p 539) from the annals of Jessnlmfir Incidentally, we have frequent synchro- 
nisms in the annals of these states, which, however slieht, are of hieh iTrmnrt 
$ See Yol. I, p 231 § Page 639 || Page 235 ^ Pale 237. 
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until recent times, when Marwar at length touched the AravulJf. 
Rao Einmul left twenty-four sons, whose issue, and that of his 
eldest son, Joda, form the great vassalage of Marwar. For this 
reason, howevei barren is a mere oatalogne of names, it is of the 
utmost value to those who desire to see the growth of the fieiage 
of such a community * 

j^anles Clans Ohieffcamships or ITiefs 


1 Joda (succeeded) , 

Joda 

2 Elandnl .. | 

i Eandulote, c 
\ lands in 

3 Champa .. . . 

Ghampawut 

4 Akhiraj , j 

► 

bad seven sons 

> Koompawnt 

IstEoompo' ' 

\ 

5 Mandlo . . . 

Mandlote 

6 Fatta 

Pattawnt 

7 Lakha 

Lakhawut 

8 Bala .... 

Balawut 

9 Jaitmul 

Jaitmulote 

10 Kuruo , . 

Kurnote 

11 Boopa 

Boopawut' 

12 E'atnoo 

Natnawut 

13 Doongra 

Doongerote 

14 Sanda . . . 

Sandawut 

15 Mando . .. 

Handnote 

16 Biroo 

Birote , 

17. Jugmal 

Jugmalote 

18 Hampo , . . 

Hampawut , 

19 Sakto , . . 

Saktawut 

20 Kerimchund . . 


21. Urival 

TJnvalote 

22 Eetsi . , . 

Ketsiote . 

23 Sutrosal 

Sutrosalote 

24 Tezmal , , 

Tezmalote 


"q«®red|Bij,an4i 

i Ahwa, Ka^tofa, Pain, Hur- 
sola, Rohit, Jawula, Sutlana, 
Smgari. 

^Asope, Kuutaleo, Chundawul, 
Snnaii, Kharlo, Hnrsore, 
Bnlloo, Bajona, Soorpoora, 
Dewnieo 
Saroonda 

Kurniohari, Baroh, and Des- 
oQokh t 


, . . Phoonara 

. Palasni 

. . Loouawas 

, . Chooteela 

Bikan^i 


Estates not mentioned , their 
descendants have become 
dependent on the greater 
clanships 


* It IS only by the possession of such knowledge, that we can exercise with 
justice our right of universal aibitration 
t Brave soldiers, but, safe in the deep sands, they refuse to serve except on 
emergencies 
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tion to see his grandson succeed to the throne of Muudoie Chonda 
Tvas blessed with a progeny of fomteen sons, manhood 

around him Then names were Sinmiilr Bindheer, I? in- 

7fowaZ,t Poon 3 a, Bheein, Kana, Ujo, Bamdeo, Beejo, Sehesmul, Bagh, 
Loombo, Seora]. 

Chonda had also one daughter named JIansa, mnniea to Lakha 
Eana of Mewar, whose son was the celebrated Koombho K was 
this maiiiage which caused that inteifeience in the aifaiis of Mewar, 
which had such fatal results to both states J 


The feud between his fourth son, Iiiukowal, and the Bhatti piince 
of Poogul, being deemed singulaily illustiativo of the Ea]poot 
character, has been exti acted fiom the annals of Jcssulmdi, in 
another pait of this woik § The Rahtoie clnonicler does not enter 
into details, but merely states the result, ns ultimately involving the 
death of Chonda— simply that ^'he was slam at Nagoie with one 
thousand Eajpoots and it is to the chronicles of Jessulmei we are 
indebted for our knowledge of the manner Chonda acceded in S. 
1438 (A D 1382), and was slam in S 1465 


Einmul succeeded His mothei was of the Gohil tube In 
statuie he was almost gigantic, and was the most athletic of all the 
athStes of his nation With the death of Chonda, Hagoie tv’as again 
lost to the Eahtoies Eana Lakha pipsented Einmnl nitli the 
township of Durlo and forty villages upon his sister’s man lago, when 
he almost resided at Cheetore, and was consideied by the Eana as 
the fiist of his chiefs With the foices of Mewar added to his own, 
under pretence of conveying a daughter to the viceioy of A 3 mdr, he 
introduced his adheients into that lenowned foi tress, the ancient 
capital of the Chohans, putting the ganison to the swoid, and thus 
lestoi ed it to M4war E^iemsi Pancholi, the adviser of this measure, 
was lewaided with a grant of the township of Kaatoh, then lately 
captured from the Kaim-Kh&nis Einmul went on a pilgrimage to 
Gya, and paid the tax exacted for all the pilgnms then assembled 
The bard seldom mtiudes the relation of civil affaiis into his page, 
and when he does, it is incidentally It would be folly to suppose 
that the piinces of Maioo had no legislative lecordeis', but with 
these the poet had no bond of union He, howevei, condescends to 
inform us of an impoitant measuie of Rao Rinmul, namely, that 
he equalized the weights and measures thi onghout his dominions, 
which he divided as at present The last act of Rinmul, m tieach- 
eiously attempting to usuip the tin one of the infant Rana of Mewai, 
was deservedly punished, and he was slain by the faithful Chonda 
as lelated in the annals of that state I| This feud oiigmated the hue 
of demai cation of the two states, f and which lemained nnalteied 


^ The descendants of those n hose names are in italics still exist 

prince mentioned^ in the extraordinary feud related (vol i, 
p. 539) fr<m-the annals of Jessulmcr Incidentally, we have fiequent synohro- 
nisiM in the annals of these states, which, however slight, are of high nmiort 
f See Yol. I, p 231 § Page 539. 1| Page 236 pn^e 287. 
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until recent times, when Marwar at length touched the AravulJf, 
Eao Einmul left twenty-four sons, whose issue, and that of his 
eldest son, Joda, form the great vassalage of Marwar. For this 
reason, however barren is a mere catalogue of names, it is of the 
utmost value to those who desire to see the growth of the fteiage 
of such a community ^ 


Names 


Glaus 


1 Joda (succeeded) 

Jodn 

2 Xandul .... | 

i Xandulote, c 
[ lands in 

t 

8 Champa 

Champa^rut 

4 Akhiraj j 

r Xoompawnt 

bad seven sons ! 

1st Xoompo ' ' 

1 

5 Maiidlo . 

Mandlote 

6 Patta .. . . 

Pattawut 

7 Lakba 

Lakhawnt 

8 Bala 

Balawnt . 

9 Jaitmul 

Jaitmulote 

10 Xmno , . . 

Xui note 

11 Boopa 

Boopaivut’ 

12 Nathoo 

Nathawut 

13 Doongra . . 

Doongerote 

14 Sanda . 

Sandavnit 

16 Mando . . 

Mandnote 

16 Biroo 

Birote . 

17 Jugmal . . . 

Jugmalote 

18 Hampo 

Hampawut 

19 Sakto 

Cit\ 

Saktawut 

JLXOA iUlX/iXUUU • 

21 Urival . .. . 

XTrivalote 

22 Xetsi 

Xetsiote . 

23 Sutrosal 

Sutrosalote 

24 Tezmal , . 

Tezmalote . 


OhieftaiDships oi Fiefs. 


! Ahwa, Xa^tofa, Pain, Hur- 
sola,!Rohit, Jawula, Sutlana, 
Smgan. 

^Asope, Xunfcaleo, Ohundawul, 
N Sirnaii, Xbarlo, Hursoie, 
1 Bulloo, Bajoria, Soorpoora, 
Dewnieo 
Saroonda 

f Kurnichan, Barob, and Des- 
(. nokb f 


Dboonai a 

Palasni 

Loouawas 

Ohoobeela 

Bikan^t 


Estates not mentioned , their 
descendants bare become 
dependent on the greater 
clanships 
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CHAPTER III. 

Accession of Bao Joda—Tiansfeis the seat of government fiom Mundoie to the 
new capital Jodpooi —The cause— The Vana-penst, oj Druids of India.— 
Then penances— The fow teen sons of Joda—New settlements of Satulmei , 
Mawta, Bthaiiet—Joda dies —Anecdotes regarding him— Sis petsonal 
appearance— Sapid inaease of the Bahtoie race —Names of it ties displaced 
therely— Accession of Bao Soojoh— Fust conflict of the Bahiores with the 
Impel lalists —Rape of the Rahiore virgins at Peepat —Gallantry of Soojoh 
—Sis death.— Issue —Succeeded ly his grandson Rao Ganga—Eis uncle 
Saga contests the throne —Oltains the aid of the Lodi Pat'hans —0ml War 

Saga slam — jBa 6 e 1 ’s^nua 8 lon of India — Bana Sanga gener ahsbimo of the 

Rajpoots — Bao Ganga sends hu contingent under his grandson Baemul — 
Slain at Biana — Death of Ganga —Accession of Bao Maldeo — Becomes the 
first amongst the princes of Bajpootana. — Be-congueis Nagore and Ajmer 
from the Lodts, Jhalore and Sewanoh from the Siridhils — Bed/uees the 
reiellious allodial vassals — Goriguest fr om JesBulmer — The Maldotes — Tahes 
Pohurn — Dismantles Satuhner. — Eis numerous puilic works — Cantons 
lelongmg to Manoar enumerated — Maldeo i esumes several ofithe great estates 
— Makes a scale of rank hereditary in the line of Joda — Period favourable 
to Maldeo'e consolidation of his power — Eis inhospitahty to the Emperor 
Hemayoon — Sher e Shah invades Mar war — Maldeo meets him — Danger of 
the Imperial army, — Saved by stratagem from destruction — Rahtore ai'vvy 
cetreats — Devotion of the two cMef clans. — Their destruction — Akber invades 
Marwar. — Takes Mairta and Nagor e — Confer s them on Rae Sing of BzkanSi . 
— Maldeo sends his second eon to Aider's corn t. — Refused to pay homage in 
person — The emperor gives the firman of Jodpoor to Rae Smg — Rao Maldeo 
besieged by Akbei. — Defends Jodpoor — Sends his son Oodi Sing to Ahier — 
Has reception — Receives the title of Baja — Chundersen maintains Rahtore 
independence —Retires to Sewanah — Besieged, and slam — His sons — Maldeo 
witnesses the subjection of his kingdom — Has death — His twelve sons - 

JoDA Tvas bom at. Dunlo, tbe appanage of bis father in Mewar, 
in tbe month Bysak, S 1484. In 1511 he obtained Sojut, and 
in tbe month Jait, 1515 (AD ]459), laid the foundation of Jodpoor, 
to which he tiansferred the seat of government from Mundore. 
With the superstitious Rajpoot, as with the ancient Roman, 
every event being decided by the omen or the angm, it would be 
contrary to rule if so important an occasion as the change of capital, 
and that of an infant state, were not marked by some propitious 
jpreshge, that would justify the abandonment of a city won by the 
sword, and which had been for ages the capital of Maroo. The 
intervention, in this instance, was of a simple natuie, neither the flight 
of birds, the lion’s lair, nor celestial manifestation, but the ordinance 
of an anchorite, whose abode, apart from mankind, was a cleft of the 
mountains of Bakurcheerea But the behests of such ascetics are 
secondary only to those of the divinity, whose oigans they are 
deemed. Like the Drmds of the Celts, the Vaua-perist Jogi from 
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tlie glades of tlie /dresfc (vawa) or lecessin the rocks [gopTid), issue 
their oiacies to those whom chance or design may conduct to their 
solitary dwellings. It is not surprising that the mandates of such 
beings prove compulsory on the superstitious Rajpoot . we do not 
mean those squalid ascetics, who wander about India, and are objects 
disgusting to the eye j but the genuine t/bgri, he who, as the teim 
imports, moitifies the flesh, till the wants of humanity are restricted 
merely to what suflices to unite matter with spirit ; who has studied 
and comprehended the mystic works, and pouied over the systems of 
philosophy, until the full influence of maia (illusion) has perhaps 
unsettled his undeistanding; or whom the rules of his sect have 
condemned to penance and solitude , a penance so severe, that we 
remain astonished at the perveisity of reason which can submit to 
it.* To these, the Di uids of India, the prince and the chieftain 
would lesort foi instruction They lequested neithei lands nor 
gold • to them " the boasted wealth of Bokhara” was as a particle of 
dust Such was the ascetic who lecommended Joda to erect his 
castle on ' the Hill of Strife* {Jodaqii), hitherto known as Bahui- 
cheet ea, or ‘ the bird's nest/ a projecting elevation of the same range 
on which Mundore was placed, and about four miles south of it 
Doubtless its inaccessible position seconded the recommendation of 
the heimit, for its scaiped summit lendeis it almost impiegnable, 
while its supeiior elevation permits the sons of Joda to command, 
fiom the windows of their palace, a range of vision almost compie- 
heuding the limits of their sway In deal weather, they can view 
the summits of their southern barrier, the gigantic Aiavulli , but in 
every othei direction, it fades away in the boundless expanse of 
sandy plains Neithei the founder, nor his monitor,, the ascetic, 
however, weie engineers, and they laid the foundation of this strong- 
hold without consideiing what an indispensable adjunct to successful 
defence was good water, but to pi event any slur on the memory of 
Joda, they thiow the blame of this defect on the hermit Joda's 
engineer, m tracing the line of circumvallation, found it necessary to 
include the spot chosen as his hermitage, and his lemonstiance for 
undisturbed possession was tieated with neglect, whether by the 
pnnce as well as the chief architect, the legend says not The 
incensed Jogi pionounced an imprecation, that the new castle should 

^ We have seen one of these objects, self-condemned uevei to he down 
during forty } eai s, and there lemnined but three to complete the term He 
had travelled much, was intelligent and learned, butfai from having contracted 
the moroseness of the recluse, there was a benignity of mien, and a snavity and 
simplicity of manner in him, quite enchanting He talked of his penance with 
no vam-glory, and of its approaching term without any sensation The resting 
position of this Druid (vana-pevist) was by means of a rope snspended from 
the bough of a tree, in the manner of a swing, having a cross-bar, ou which he 
reclined The first yeai s of this penance, he says, were dreadfully painful , 
swollen limbs affected him to that degree, that he expected death , but this 
impression had long since worn off ” Even in this, is there much vanity,” 
and it would be a nice pomt to determine whether the homage of man oi the 
approbation of the Divinity, most sustains the energies under such appalling 
discipline 
[Ton II.] 
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possess only braclcisli water, and all the effoits made by succcciltng 
pimces to obtain a bettor quality, by blasting tlio rock, have failed. 
The memory of the Jogi is sanctified, tliongli Ins anger compelled 
them to constiuct an apparatus, wheicby water foi the supply of 
the gariison is elevated from a small hike at the foot of the lOck, 
which, being eutuely commanded from the walls, an assailant would 
find difficult to cut off This was the thud gi^nd event in tho 
foi tunes of the Rihtovos, from the settlement of Seoji 

Such was the abundant progeny of these piinccs, that the limits 
of their conquests soon became too coiiti acted. The issue of the 
three last piince^', nz , the lourtccn sous of Choiida, the tneuty-four 
of Rinmul, and fourteen of Joda, had altcady appintjoiieil amongst 
them the best lands of tho couutiy, and it became necessaiy to 
conquer “ fiesb fields in which to sow the Rahtoie seed 

Joda had fourteen sons, viz 


Names of Otiiefs 

1 Sautnh or Satil 

2 Soo]oh (Sooiaj) 

3 Goraob 


4 Doodoh 


5 Birsing 

6 Beeko 

7 Bhai mni 

8 Seoraj 

9 Kni msi 

10 Biaeninl 

11 Sanintsi 

12 Beeda 

13 Buohni 

14 Neembo 


OHiis 


Man tea 


Bu ’.mgato 
Bcekaeti 
Bti.u tnulocc 
Seoin]ore.. 
Kurmsoie 
Raeinuloto 
SninutseoTe 
Beeda w.iie 


Fiefs oi Cnioftnitisuii'S Uemarks 
Satultndi 'i'hrtecossfimii Poknni 

Siiccptdcci Joda. 

. No ivfciie 

fDooiiob tf>ok Sambliur 
I from ibo Cbolvins Ho 

I htio one son, Bcinim, 

Hnnta wbo^c two 5onv Jcimul 

aim Jiipmal, founded 
ibc clans Jinnulotc and 
^Jiipm.doie 
In Malwn 
Independent stale 


Notni 
Beckimdr 
Bai Bhilnrn 
Diiooii it a 
Kewjisir 


Dnnniob 

Becaaiati 


On ibc IjOoiii 


In Nagorc dismcb 
■> Clans .ind fiefs notinen- 
) iioned 


The eldest son, Santul, boi u of a female of Boondi, established 
himself 111 the noith-west comei, on the lauds ot the Bhattis, and 
built a fort, which he called Satulmer, about five miles fioinTPokuiu 
He was killedjin actiou by a Khau of the S ihiaes (^the S.iracens of 
the Indian desert), whom he also slew His ashes weic burnt at 
Husmoh, and an altar was laised ovei them, wheie seven of his 
wives became suttees 


The fom th sou, Doodoh, established himself on the plains of Muuta, 
and his clan, the Alaii'tea, is numerous, and has always sustained the 

*Palh did-nofc remain to SeOji’s descendants, when they went west waid 
and settled on the Loom the Seesodins took it with other lands from tho 
xmnoar or Mundore It; was the feud already adverted to with Jifeirnr which 
obtained foi him the fertile districts of Palli and Sojub, by which his teiribories 
at length touched the Aravulh, and thefeais ot the as!.-issui of lima Koombho 
made his pairicidal son lelmqmsh the piovmces of Sivrabluu and Aimei — 
“ See Yol I, p 243 •’ 
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reputation of being tlie “ first swords” of Maroo, His daughter was 
the celebi ated Meera Bae^ wife of Rana Kboombo,* and be was the 
grandsn e of the heroic Jeimu], who defen ded Oheetore against Akbei , 
and whose descendant^ Jeyt Sing of Bednore, is still one of the 
sixteen chief vassals of the Oodipoor court 

The sixth son, Beeko, followed the path already tiod by his uncle 
Kandul, with whom he united, and conqueied the tiaots possessed by 
the six Jit communities He elected a city, which he called after 
himself Beekandi, oi Bikanei 

Joda outlived the foundation of his new capital thirty years, and 
beheld his sons and giandsons rapidly peopling and sub 3 ugatiiig the 
regions of Maroo In S 1545, agedsixty-one, hedepaited this life, 
and his ashes were housed with those of his fathers, in the ancestral 
abode of Muudore This prince, the second founder of his race in 
these regions, was mainly indebted to the adversities of early 
life for the prosperity his latei years enjoyed, they led him to 
the discovery of woi th in the more ancient, but neglected, allodial 
piopiietors displaced by his ancestors, and driven into the least 
accessible reigons of the desert It was by their aid he was enabled 
to redeem Mundore, when expelled by the Gehlotes, and he nobly 
preserved the lemembranoe thereof in the day of his prosperity. 
The wairiois whose foims are sculptured from the living rock at 
Mundoie, owe the perpetuity of their fame to the giatitudeof Joda, 
thiough them he not only recoveied, but enlaiged his dominions f 
In less than three centuries after their migration from Oanouj, the 
Rahtoies, the issue of Sedj'i, spread over a surface of four degrees of 
longitude and the same extent of latitude, oi nearly 80,000 miles 
equal e, and they amount at this day, in spite of the havoc occasioned 
by perpetual wars and famine, to 500,000 souls While we thus 
contemplate the lenovation of the Rahtore lace, fiom a single scion 
of that magnificent tree, whose blanches once overshadowed the 
plains of Ganga, let us withdraw from oblivion some of the many 
noble names they displaced, which now live only in the poet^s page. 
Well may the Rajpoot i epeat th e e ver-i ecuri ing simile, "All is unstable, 
" life IS hke the scintillation of the fire-fly , house and land will 

depart, but a good name will last for ever I” What a list of noble 
tribes could we enumerate now erased from independent existence 
by the successes of " the children of Seva” {8eva-putra) Ij Puriharas, 
Eendos, Sanklas, Ohohans, Gohils, Dabeys, Sindhils, Mohils, Soni- 
gurias, Cattis, Jits, Hools, &o., and the few who still exist only as 
retainers of the Rahtoie. 

Soojoh§ (Soorajmul) succeeded, and occupied the gad^ of Joda 
duiing twenty-seven years, and had at least the merit of adding to 
the stock of Sddji. 


* See Vol T, p 243 t See Yol I, -p 624 

1 8^631 is the Bhaka for Seva , — theyi is merely an adjunct of respect 
§ One of the chronicles makes Satil occupy the gadz after J oda, during three 
years, but this appears a mistake — he was killed in defendmg Satulmer. 
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state that a Rahtore was in the battle, to know that be would bear 
its brunt j and although wo ai e ignoi ant of the actual position of the 
Bana, we may assume that their post was in the van. The young 
prince Raemul (grandson of Ganga), with the Man tea chieftains 
Khartoe and Riitua, and mauy others of note, fell against the 
Chagitai on this eventful day 

Ganga died*)* four years after this event, and was succeeded by 

Maldeo in S 168S (A D 1532), a name as distinguished as any o£ 
the noble princes in the chronicles of Maroo The position of 
Marwar at this period was eminently excellent for the inciease and 
consolidation of its resoni cos The empei or Baber found no temp- 
tation in her sterile lands to diveib him from the iich plains of the 
Ganges, where he had abundant occupation, and the districts and 
strong-holds on the emperor’s frontioi of Maroo, still held by the 
officeis of the pieceding dynasty, weie lapidly acquired by Maldeo, 
who planted his gariisons in the very heart of Dhoond^r The 
death of Sanga Rana, and the inisfoi tunes of the house of Mewar, 
cursed with a succession of minor piinces, and at once beset by the 
Moguls fi om the noith, and the kings of Guzzeiat, left Maldeo to the 
unconti oiled exercise of his power, which, like a true Rajpoot, he 
employed against fi lend and foe, and became beyond a doubt the 
first piince of Bajwaira, or, in fact, as styled by the Mahomedan 
historian Feiishta, ''the most potent piince in Hindustan ” 

The year of Maldeo’s installation, he ledeemed the two most 
impoitant possessions of his house, Nagore and Ajm^r In 1596 he 
captured Jhaloi e, Sewanoh, and Bhadiajoon fiom the Sindhils ; and 
two years later dispossessed the sous of Beeka of supreme power 
in Bikaner Mehwo, and the tracts on the Loom, the eailiest 
possessions of his house, which had thrown off all dependence, he 
once more subjugated, and compelled the ancient allodial tenantiy to 
hold of him in chief, and seive with then quotas He engaged in 
war with the Bhattis, and conqueied Beekumpooi, where a branch of 
his family remained, and are now incorpoiated with the' Jessulmdr 
state, and, under the name of Maldotes,t have the credit of being the 
most dating lobbeis of the desert He even established branches of 
his family in Mewar and Dhoonddr, took, and fortified Ohatsoo, not 
twenty miles south of the capital of the Cutchwahas He captured 
and lestored Serohi from the "Deoias, from which house was his 
mother -'But Maldeo not only acquired, but determined to retain, 
his conquests, and elected numerous fortifications throughout the 
countiy He enclosed the city of Jodpoor with a strong wall, 
besides electing a palace, and adding other woiks to the foi tress. 
The circumvallations of Mairtea and its foi 5, which he called Mal- 
kote, cost him £24<,000. He dismantled Satulmer, and with the 


* The Tati’s roll, says Ganga, was poisoned , but this is not confirmed by any 
other authority 

t Mr Elphinstone apprehended an attack from the Maldotes on his way to 
Oabul. 
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arbitratoi. We Imro clsowheio related that the fugitive mouarcli 
jjonght the prolectiou of Maldeo, and ive stigmatized his conduct as 
uuiiational , but wo omitted to state that jMaldeo, then heir-appai ent, 
lost lus eldest, peihaps then only sou Ibiemiil in the battle of Biaua, 
wbo led the aid of Mai war on that incmoiablc d.iy, and consequently 
the name of Clngitai, wliethei in foituno oi in flight, bad no great 
claims to Ins legaid But little did Staldeo dieam how closely the 
fortniios of his house ivonld bo linked with those of the fugitive 
llcnia^oon, and that the infant AIcbei*, born in this emergency, was 
destined to loveuge this bieach of hospitality Still less could the 
proud Bahtoie, who traced his ancestiy on the tin one of Oanou] one 
thousand yeais bofoie the bn th of the bai bai inn” of Ferghana, 
deem it within the laiige of piobahility, that ho should leceive 
liononis at such hands, or that the first title of JRaja, Rajcswai , or 
* raja, loidof lajas,' would bo coiiferied on his own son by this infant, 
then rcanng amidst the sand-hills .it the extremity of his desert 
dominion' It is cm ions to indulge in the speculative inquiiy, 
whether, w’heu the great Akbdi glided Oodi Sing w'lth the sword ot 
liououi, and mat Iced hi*, forehead w’lth the unguent of Raja-shah, he 
brought to niiiid the conduct of Maldco, wdneh doomed his biith to 
take place in the dism.il castle of Ameikote, instead of in the 
splendid halls ofDchli 

Mnldeo derived no.idvantagofromhisiiihospitality, forwhether the 
usuipet deemed Ins exertions insufficient to secure the i oyal fugitive, 
or felt his own pow'ei insecure with so potent a neighbour, ho Jed an 
ainiy of eighty thous.and men into Marwar Maldeo allowed them 
to adv<ance, and foinicd an aimy of fifty thousand Rajpoots to oppose 
him Tlie judgment and caution he cxeicised w'ere so gi eat, that 
Shcic Shah, well veised iii the ait of w%ar, w'as obliged to fortify his 
c.ainp at c\ eiy step Instead ot an easy conquest, he soon repented 
of Ins rn‘<hness when the admii able dispositions of the Rajpoots made 
him dread an action, and fiom a position wJienco ho found it impos- 
sible to ictieat Foi a mouth theaimies l.iy m sight of each other, 
every day the king's situation becoming more critical, and from which 
he saw not the slightest chance of extrication In this exigence ho 
had lecoiiiNe to one of those stratagems which have often operated 
successfully oil the Rajpoot, by sowniig disti ust lu his miiid as to the 
fidelity of his vass.ils Tie penned a lettei, as if m correspondence 
wnth them, which ho contrived to Jiavo dropped, as by .accident, by 
a messeiigei sent to negotiate Peihaps the seventy of the I’osump- 
tious of estates seconded this scheme of Sheie Shah, foi when the 
stipuhitcd poi lod for the att<ick had an ived, the Raja countei manded 
it The reasons foi this conduct, when success was apparent, wore 
soon piopagated, when one or two ot the gieat leaders, in order to 
dcmonsliate their gioundlessuess, gave an instance of that devotion. 
With which the annals of these states abound At the head of 
twelve thousand, they attacked .and forced the impeiial entrenched 
camp, can ying destruction even to the quartcis of the ompeioi , but 
multitudes prevailed, and the patiiotic clans wore almost annihilated- 
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Maldeo, -when too late, saw through the stratagem wluch had made 
him doubt the loyalty of his vassals. Superstition, and the repioaches 
of his chieftains foi his-unworthy suspicions, did the lest, and this 
&st Ibvcb BVt md'SSG of the descendants of S6oji, aiiayed in defence 
of then national liberties, was defeated With 3 ustice did the usurper 
pay homage to their gallantry, ■when he exclainicd, on Ins deliverance 
from this peiil, " he had nearly lost the empire of Hiudust’han foi 

a handful of bailey 

Maldeo -was destined to outlive the Shere-shahi dynasty, and to see 
the impel lal crown of India once moie encircle the blows of the 
fugitive Hemayoou t It had been well foi the Rahlores had his 
yeai sheen lengthened, foi his mild disposition and nntiiinl indolence 
of chaiacter gave them some chance that these qualities would be 
their best advocate But he did not long sin vivo the lestoiation 
Whether the mother of his successor, piinco Akbdi, not yet fifteen, 
stimulated by the lecollection of her misfoi tunes, nursed his young 
animosity against Maldeo foi the miseries of Ameilcoto, or w'hether 
it was merely an act of cautionary policy to cuib the Rajpoot power, 
which was inconsistent with his own, in S 1617 (A D 15bl) he 
invaded Marwai, and laid siege to Malnkote or Muirtea, which he 
took after an obstinate and saiigumaiy defence, pait of tho garrison 
cutting their way tluough his host, and making good their letieat 
to then prince The impoitant castle of Nngoio was also captured; 
and both these stiong-holds and then lands W’eie conferred by Akb6r 
on the youngei bianch of the family, Rao Sing, piince of Bikan6r, 
now established in independence of the parent state, Jodpoor 

In 1625 (ADI 569), Maldeo succumbed to necessity , and in con- 
formity with the times, sent his second sou, Chuudersdn, with gifts 
to Akber, then at A 3 mei, winch had become an integral part of the 
monaichy , but Akbli was so dissatisfied with the disdainful beamig 
of the desert king, who refused peisonally to pay his court, that he 
not only guaranteed the fiee possession of Bikaner to Rae Sing, but 
presented him with the fiimdn for Jodpooi itself, wuth supremacy 
over his lace Chundeisen appeals to have possessed all the native 
pride of the Rahtoie, and to have been prepaied to contest his 
countiy^s independence, in spite of Akbdr and the claims of his elder 
brother, Oodi Sing, who eventually was more supple in ingiatiating 
himself into the monaich^s favour At the close of life, the old Rao 
had to stand a siege in his capital, and aftei a brave but fiuitless 
resistance, was obliged to yield homage, and pay it lu the peison 
of his son Oodi Sing, who, attending with a contingent, was enrolled 
amongst the commandeis of " one thousand,’ and shortly after was 
mvested with the title of Moota Raja, or ' the fat Ra 3 a,’ by which 
epithet alone he is designated in the annals of that peiiod 

^ allusion to the poverty of the boih as unfitted to pi oouce richer grains 

t There is a biographical account of this monarch, during his exile in Persia, 
written by his dbdar, or ‘ cup-bearer,* in the library of Major W Yule, of Edin- 
burgh, and which, when translated, will complete the senes of biogranhv of 
the members of the house of Timour & r j 
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Ohundersen, witli a considerable numbei of the biave vassals of 
Maroo, detei mined to cling to independence and the rude faie of the 
desei 1 atbei than servilely follow in the train of the despot When 
dnven from Jodpooi, they took post m Sewanoh, in the western 
extiemit}’^ of the state, and thei e held out to the death Foi seventeen 
years he maintained his title to tbe qadt, and divided the allegianc 9 of 
the Eahtores with bis eldei brother Oodi Sing (though supported by 
the king), and stood the storm m which he nobly fell, leaving three ’ 
sous, Oogursdn, Aiskurn, and Rae Ring, who fought a duel with Eao 
Sooitan, of Sirohi, and was slain, with twenty-four of his chiefs,* 
near the town of Duttani 

Maldeo, though he submitted to acknowledge the supiemacy of 
the emperoi , was at least spai ed the degradation of seeing a daughter 
of his blood bestowed upon the opponent of his faith , he died soon 
after the title was conferied on his son, which sealed the dependence 
of Maroo BLis lattei days were a dismal contrast to those which 
witnessed his conquests in almost every pait of Ra]pootana, but he 
departed fiom this world in time to preserve his own honour 
untarnished, with the character of the most valiant and energetic 
Rajpoot of his time Could he have added to his years and 
maintained their ancient vigoui, he might, by a junction with Pertap 
of Mewar, who single-handed commenced his careei just as Maldeo's 
closed, have maintained Rajpoot independence against the rising 
power of the Moguls f 

Maldeo, who died S 1671 (A D. 1615), had twelve sons — 

1 — Ram Sing, who was banished, and found lefuge with the 

Rana of Mewar, he had seven sons, the fifth of whom, 

' Kdsoodas, fixed at Ohooly Mahdswur 

2 — Raemul, who was killed in the battle of Biana 

3 — Oodi Sing, Raja of Marwar 

4 — Ohundeisen, by a wife of the Jhala tribe, had three sons, the 

eldest, Ooglirsen, got Binai , he had three sons, Kurrun, 

Kanji, and Kahnn. 

5 — Aiskuin , descendants at JTooneah. 

6. — Gopal-das , killed at Eedur. 

7 — Pirthi Raj , descendants at Jhaloie 

8 — Ruttunsij descendants at Bhadrajoon. 

9 — ^Bhaiiaj, descendants at Ahan 
10. — Bikramajeet ') 

11 — ^Bhan > No notice of them 


* It was fought with a certain nutubor on each side, Bahtores against Deoras, 
a branch of tbe Cbohans, the two bravest of all the BB]poot races It reminds 
us of some of tbe duels related by Broissarl. 
t See Annals of Mewar, p 282 et seq. 
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CHAPTBB IV. 

A Uei ed condiiion of the Pi iiices of Mm ivat —InsUtllation of Itaja Oodi Sniff — 
Not achiotoledfjed by the most imioerful elans until the death of Ghundei sun — 
Jlxstoiical letiospcct—The thee ckipf epochs of Mm tear histoi >/, fi om the 
cqjiguest to its dependence on the enipiie — Oulei of succession changed, imtk 
change of capital, in Meioai, AnibSi, and Manvai — Blanches to nhich the 
successionts confined — Danqeis of smstahmq these — Ncmupics —Joda 7equ- 
latesihofiefs — The eight gi cal nobles of Jfauvos — These seqnlatious main- 
tained by Mahleo, who added to the secondm >/ fiefs — Fiefs peipettialcd in the 
eldei hunches —The hotheis and sons of Joda — Vauous deseiijitions of 
fiefs — Antiquity of the Hujpoot feudal system — Ahbu mainOnns it — Patei infy 
of the Bajpoot soveietgns not a fiction, as in Bui ope — The lowest liajpaol 
claims Jvindi ed with the sovei eigii — The name Oodt Binq, fatal to Itajpootana 
— Bestows his sistei Jod Ba& on Ahbei — Advantages to the Itahloics of this 
man lage — Numerous pi oqeny of Oodt Sing — Jistabhshes the fiefs of Govind- 
gmh and Pisangmh — Kishengitih and lintlam — Remaihable death of Jluja 
Oodi Sing — Anecdotes — Issue of Oodt Sing — 'Table of descent 

The death of Maldeo formed an impoibant epoch in the aniinl*? of 
the Rahtores Up to this period, the will had watted upon the wish 
of the gallant descendants of Sevd , but now the vassals of ifaioo 
acknowledged one mightiei than they The banner of the empne 
floated pre-emmeut ovei the * panehiangaf the five-colomcd flag, 
which had led the Rahtoies fiom victoiy to victory, and waved fiom 
the sand-hills of Ameikote to the salt -lake of Sainbhtir, fiom the 
desert bordei mg the Gar ah to the peaks of the Aiavnlli Ilence- 
forward, the Rahtore pimces had, by then actions oi subset vience, 
to ascend by degrees the steps to royal favour They w eie requued 
to maintain a contingent of tlieii pioud vassals, headed by the heir, to 
seive at the MognVs pleasure Their deeds won thera,"not ignobly, 
the giace of theimpeiial comt, but had slavish submission been the 
sole path to elevation, the Rahtore piinces would never have attained 
a grade beyond the flrst ‘ mimsubf couferied on Ooili Sing Yet 
though sti earns of wealth emiched the barien plains of Maroo, 
although a portion of the spoils ot Golcondaand Beejipoor augmented 
its tieasures, decorated its palaces, and embellished its edifices and 
mausoleums , although the deseit kings took the ' iicrhthand' of all 
the feudality of Hind, whether indigenous oi foieigii— a feudal 
assemblage of no less than seventy-six petty kingdoms — yet the 
Rahtore felt the sense of his now degiaded condition, and it often 
burst foith even in the piesonce of the suzeiam 

Maldeo's death ocemred in S 1 625, but the chi onicles do notadmit 
of Oodi Sing's elevation until the death of his brother Ohnndersdn, fiom 
which period we may reckon that he was, though ]unior, the choice 
both of his father and the nobles, who did not approve of Oodi Sing's 
submission to Akb^r In fact, the Ra 3 a led the i oy al forces against 
the most powerfulof his vassals, andfesnmedalmostallthepossessions 
of the Mairteas, and weakened the otheis. 
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Before we proceed to trace tlie coui’se pursued bj Oodi Sing-, who 
was seated upon the cushion of,Maldeo in S. 1G40 (AD 1584), let 
us cast a short retiospeot over the annals of Maroo, since the migra- 
tion of the grandson of the potentate of Canon], which, compaied 
with the ample page of western history, present little more than a 
chionicle of haid names, though not destitute of facts interesting to 
political science. 

In the table befoie the reader, aided by the explanations m the 
text, he will see the whole process of the conquest, peopling, and 
settlement of an extensive legion, with its partition or allotments 
amongst an innumeiable/ic^a^e (hhydd), whose children continue to 
hold them as vassals of their king and bi other, the descendant of 
their mutual ancestor Sdvaji. 

We may divide the annals of Maiwai, from the migiation of 
Sevaji from Canouj to the accession of Oodi Sing, into three distinct 
epochs . 

1st — ^Prom the settlement of 8^631 in the land of Khei, in A D. 
1212, to the conquest of Mundore by Ohonda, in A D. 1381 , 

2d. — From the conquest of Mundore to the founding of Jodpoor, 
in A D. 1459, and 

3d — From the founding of Jodpoor to the accession of Oodi Sing, 
in A D 1584, when the Rahtores acknowledged the supremacy of 
the empire 

The two first epochs were occupied in the subjugation of the 
western portion of the desert from the ancient allodiality , nor was 
it until Chonda conqueied Mundoie, on the decline of the Chohans 
of the east, that the fertile lands on either side the Loom were 
formed into fiefs for the children of Binmul and Joda A change 
of capital with the Rajpoot is always productive of change m the 
internal organization of the state, and not unfrequently the race 
changes its appellation with its capital The foundation of Jodpoor was 
a new eia, and hencefoith the throne of Maroo could only be occupied 
by the tube of Joda, and from branches not constituting the vassals 
of the crown, who were cut of from succession This is a peculiar 
feature in Rajpoot policy, and is common to the whole lace, as will 
be hereafter more distinctly pointed out in the annals of Ajmer 

Joda, with all the ambition of the founder of a state, gave a new 
form to the feudal institutions of his country Necessity, combined 
with pride, led him to promulgate a statute of limitation of the sub- 
infeudations of Mai 00 The immense progeny of his father Rinmul, 
twenty-four sons, and his own, of fourteen, almost all of whom had 
numerous issue, rendered it lequisite to fix the number and extent 
of the fiefs; and amongst them, henceforwaid constituting perma- 
nently the/re? age of Maroo, the lands were partitioned, Kandul having 
emigrated and established his own numerous issue, the Kandulotes, 
in Bfkandr The two brothers next to Joda, viz , Champa, and 
Koompa, with his two sons, Doodo and Kurmsi, and his grandson, 
[Voi II] 4a 
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Oodoh, were declared the heads of the feudal association under their 
uames, the Ohampawuts, Kampawuts, Mairteas (sons of Doodo), Kurm- 
BOtes, and Oodawuts, continue to be"the pillars of Maroo "Eightgieat 
estates, called the aght thacooi ait, or ^ eight lordships' of Mai wav, each 
of tlie nominal annual value of fifty thousand rupees (£5,000), weio 

settled on these peisous,andtheiiimmenseinfluencehasobtainedmany 

others for younger branches of their clans The title of the fiist 
noble of Maroo was given to Ohampa and his issue, who have often 
made its princes tremble on their thrones. Besides these, inferior 
appanages weie settled on the junior branches, biothcis, sons, and 
grandsons of Joda, which weie also deemed hei editary and irresum- 
able, to use their own phrase, their oi ‘ allotment,' to which 

they consider their title as sacied as that of their prince to his thione, 
of whom they say, " When our services ai o acceptable, then is he our 
^'loid, when not, we aie again his brothers and km, claimants, and 
" laying claim to the land f" 

Bao Maldeo confiimed this division of Joda, though he inci eased 
the secondary fiefs, and as the boundaries of Marwai were completed 
in his reign, it was essentially necessaiy to confirm the limitation. 
The feudal states of Marwar aie, therefore, perpetuated m the 
offspring of the pi mces fiom Joda to Maldeo, and a distinction exists 
between them and those subsequently conferred , the first, being 
obtained by conquest, aie deemed me vocable, and must be perpetu- 
ated by adoption on the failuie of lineal issue; wheieas the other 
may, on lapses, be resumed and added to the fisc whence it emanated. 
The fiscal domain of the Rajpoot princes cannot, says their tiadi- 
tionary lore, be alienated for more than a life-intei est , bub this wise 
rule, though visible lu auecdotes of past days, has been infiinged 
with their general disorganization These instances, it may be 
asserted, afford the distinctions ot allodial and feudal lands Of the 
numerous clans, the issue of Se&ji to Joda, which ate spiead ovei the 
northern and western paits of the state, some, partly from the 
difficulty of their position, pai tly from a feeling of respect to their 
remote ancestry, enjoy almost entire independence Yet they recog- 
nize the prince of Maroo as then liege lord when his crown is 
endangered, and render homage on his accession or any great family 
event These clans hold without grant or fine, and may properly 
be called the allodial chieftains Of this number we may ennmerate 
the lordships of Barmair, Kotorah, Seo, Phulsoond, &c Otheis 
there are who, though less independent, may also be styled the 
allodiality ot Marwar, who are to furnish their quotas when 
demanded, and peiform personal homage on all gieat days of rejoic- 
ing, of these are Mehwo, Sindii, &c The ancient clans scatteied 
r over the land, or serving the moie modern chieftains, are recognized 
by their patronymic distinctions, by those veised in the chronicles ; 
though many hear the names of D oohnrca, Mangulea, Oohui, and 

* From hatna, * to divide, to partition ’ 

t See the remonstrance of the vassal descendants of these chiefs expelled 
their patrimony by their prince, to the English 'enemy, Vol I, App p 682 
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Dhandul, without knowing them to be Rahtore. The mystic page 
of the bard is always consulted previous to any marnage, in order 
to prevent a violation of the matrimonial canons of the Rajpoots, 
which are stricter than the Mosaic, and this keeps up the knowledge 
of the various branches of their own and other laoes, which would 
otherwise peiish 

Whatever term may be applied to these institutions of a martial 
race, and which for the sake of being moie readily understood we 
have elsewhere called, and shall continue to designate, ‘ feudal,^ we 
have not a shadow of doubt that they were common to the Rajpoot 
races fiom the remotest ages, and that Sd6]i conveyed them from 
the seat of his ancestors, Oanouj A finer pictuie does not exist of 
the splendour of a feudal array than the camp of its last monaich, 
Jeiohund, in the contest with the Chohan The annals of each and 
every state bear evidence to a system strictly paiallel to that of 
Europe , more especially Mewar, where, thirteen hundred years ago, 
we see the entire feudatones of the state throwing up their grants, 
giving their liege lord defiance, and threatening him with their 
vengeance. Yet, having ' eaten his salt,^ they forebore to proceed to 
hostilities till a whole year had elapsed, at the expiration of which 
they deposed him * Akb^r, who was partial to Hindu institutions, 
borrowed much from them, in all that concerned his own regulations. 

In contrasting these customs with analogous ones in the west, the 
reader should never lose sight of one point, which must influence the 
analogy, viz., the paitnarchal form which characterizes the feudal 
system in all countnes , and as, amongst the Rajpoots, all their 
vassalage is of their own kin and blood (save a slight mixture of 
foreign nobles as a countei poise), the pate7nity of the sovereign is 
no fiction, as m Europe , so that from the son of Champa, who takes 
the right hand of his prince, to the meanest vassal, who serves 
meiely for his ‘paiti,f (rations), all are hnked by the tie of consan- 
guinity, of which it IS difficult to say whether it is most pioductive 
of evil or good, since it has afiorded examples as brilliant and as 
dark as any in the history of mankind The devotion which made 
twelve thousand, out of the fifty thousand, “ sons of Joda,” prove 
their fidelity to Maldeo, has often been emulated even to the present 
day 

The chronicles, as before stated, are at variance with legard to the 
accession of Oodi Sing some date it from the death of Maldeo, in S. 
1625 (A E 1669) , others from that of his elder brother Ohundersen, 
slam m the storm of Sewanoh The name of Oodi appears one of 
evil portent in the annals of Rajast^han J While Oodi, the fat/* 

* See Yol I, page 189 

t Literally, * a bellyful ’ 

J Instead of being, as it imports, the “ascending,” (1) it should foi ever, in 
both the houses of Maroo and Mewai, signify “ setting,” the pusillanimity o£ 
the one sunk Mevrai , that of the other Marwar 

(1) Oodya, m Sanscrit, {Oodt, in -the dialect), is tantamount to Otiens, thn 
point of using — ex Udyddita , " the using sun ’ . 
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Yvas inlialing tlie breeze of imperial power, which spread a haze of 
prosperity over Maioo, Pei tap of Mewar, tho idol of the Ha]poots, 
was enduimg every haidship in the attempt to work out his 
country’s independence, which had been saciificed by his father, 
Oodi Sing, In this he failed, but he left a name hallowed in the 
hearts of his countrymen, and immoitalized in the imperishable 
verse of the bard. 

On the union of the imperial house with that of Jodpoor, by the 
marriage of Jod Bae to Akbei, tho empeior not only lestoied all the 
possessions he had wrested from Mai war, with the exception of Ajmer, 
but seveial iich districts in Malwa, whose levcnuos doubled the 
resouices of his own fiscal domain With tho aid of his impeiial 
broth ei-in-law, he greatly diminished the powei of the feudal aristo* 
cracy, and chpped the wings of almost all tho gi eator vassals, while 
he made numeious sequestiations of tho lands of tho ancient 
allodiality and lessei vassals , so that it is stated, that, either by 
new settlement or confiscation, he added fourteen hundred villages to 
the fisc He lesumed almost all tho lands of the sons of Doodoh, 
who, fiom their abode, u ere teimed Man tea , took Jaitarun from 
the Oodawuts, and othei towns of less note fiom the sons of Champa 
and Koompo, 

Oodi Sing was not ungrateful for the favouis heaped upon him by 
the emperor, for whom his Rahtoies performed many signal services . 
for the Raja was latterly too unwieldly for any steed to bear him to 
battle. 'Jhe ^ king of the Desert’ (the familiar epithet applied to him 
by Akbdr) had a numeious progeny, no less than thnty-four legiti- 
mate sons and daughtei s, who added new clans and new estates to 
the feudal association of Maroo of these the most conspicuous are 
Grovmgurh and Pisanguih , while some obtained settlements beyond 
its limits which became independent and beai the name ot the 
foundeiB Of these are Kishengurh and Rutlam in Malwa 

Oodi Sing died thnteen years after his inauguration on the cushion 
of Joda, and thirty -tin ee aftei the death of Maldeo. The manner of 
his death, as related in the biographical sketches termed ^ Eli eat/ 
affords such a specimen of supeistition and of Rajpoot manners that 
it would be improper to omit it The narrative is preceded by some 
reflections on the moral education of the Rahtoie princes, and the 
wise restraints imposed upon them under the vigilant control of 
chiefs of approved worth and fldelity , so that, to use the words of 
the text, " they often passed their twentieth year, ignorant of 
woman ” If the * fat raja’ had ever known this moral restraint, in 
his riper years he forgot it , for although he had no less than twenty- 
seven queens, he cast the eye of desire on the virgin-daughter of a 
subject, and that subject a Brahmin 

It was on the Raja’s return from com’t to his native land, that he 
beheld the damsel, and he determined, notwithstanding the sacred 
character of her father and his own obligations as the dispenser of 
law and justice, to enjoy the object of his admiiation. The Brahmin 
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■was an ^ Ayd-puntx/ or votaiy of Ayd-Matd, whose shrine is at Bai- 
Bhilara These sectarians of Maroo, very different fi om the abstinent 
Brahmins of Bengal, eat flesh, dunk wine, and shaie lu all the 
common enjoyments of life with the martial spirits aiound them. 
Whether the scruples of the daughter were likely to be easily over- 
come by her royal tempter, oi whethei the Raja thieatened foice, the 
‘ Jehedt’ does notinfoim us, but as theie was no other course by 
which the father could save her from pollution but by hei death, he 
resolved to make it one of vengeance and hoiror He dug a sacrificial 
pit, and having slam his daughter, cut her into fragments, and 
mingling therewith pieces of flesh fiom his own person, made the 
* homa/ or burnt sacrifice to Aya-Mati, and as the smoke and flames 
ascended, he pronounced an impiecation on the Raja Let peace be 
“ a stranger to him ! and in three pahai s,* three daj-’s, and three years, 
“ let me have revenge Then exclaiming, “ My future dwelling is the 
‘“Dahi Bao^^ ” sprung into the flaming pit The horrid tale was 
related to the Raja, whose imagination was liannted by the shade of 
the Brahmin j and he expired at the assigned peiiod, a prey to 
unceasing lemoise 

Superstition is sometimes made available foi moral ends , and the 
shade of the Ayd-punti Bi .ihmin of Bhilai a has been evoked, in subse- 
quent ages, to lestiain and lead unto vntue libidinous piinces, when 
all other conti ol has been unavailing The celebrated J es wuut Sing, 
the gieat giandson of Oodi, had an ainoui with the daughter of one 
of his civil officeis, and which he earned on at the Dabi Baon f 
But the aveuging ghost of the Biahmin interposed between him and 
his wishes A dieadfnl struggle ensued, in which Jeswuut lost his 
senses, and no effoit could banish the impiession fiom his mind. The 
ghost -persecuted his fancy, and he was geneially believed to be 
possessed with a wicked spirit, which, when exorcised, was made to 
say he would only depart on the self-sacrifice of a chief equal m 
dignity to Jeswuut Nahur Khan, ^the tiger loi.d,^ chief of the 
Koonipawut clan, who led the van in all his battles, immediately 
offered his head m expiation for his pinice, and he had no sooner 
expiessed this loyal determination, than the holy men who exorcised 
the spiiit, caused it to descend into a vessel of water, and having 
waved it thrice round his head, they piesented it to Nahur Khan 
who diank it off, and Jeswunt's senses were instantly restoied This 
miraculous tiansfei of the ghost is implicitlv believed by every chief 
of RajastMian, by whom Nahnr was called * the faithful of the faithful ’ 
Previous to dying, he called his son, and imposed on him and his 
descendants, by the solemnity of an oath, the abjuration of the office 
of Pm dhan, oi hereditaiy prlmier of Mai war, whose dignity involved 
such a sacrifice, and from that day, the Ohampawunts of Ahwa 
succeeded the Kooinpawuts of Asopo, who renounced the fiist seat 
on the right for that on the left of their princes. 


* A pafaai is a watch of the day, about tliree boms 
■f A 1 eserroii excavated by one of the Dabi tt ibe 
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We shall conclude the reign of Oodi Sing with the register of his 
issue from ‘ the Book of Kings ^ It is by no means an unimportant 
document to such as aie inleiested in these singular communities, 
and essentially useful to those who aie called upon tointerfeie in 
their national concerns. Here we see the affinities of the branch 
(sacHia) to the parent tree, which in one short century has shaded 
the whole land, and to which the independents of Kishengurh, 
Hoopnaguih, and Rutlam, ns well as the feudal chiefs of Goviugurh, 
Khyiwa, and Pisangurh, all issues from Oodi Sing,lookfor piotection 
Issue of Baja Oodi Sing — 

1 — Soor Sing, succeeded 

2 — Akhira] 

3 — ^Bugwandas , had issue Bullo, Gopaldas, Govindas who 

founded Govingurh 

4 — ^Nmurdas, 

5 — Sukut Sing, > had no issue attaining eminence 

6 — Bhoput, 3 

7, — ^Dilput had foui sons, 1, Muhesdas, whose son, Rutna, 
founded Rutlam ,=•* 2, Jeswunt Sing , 3, Pertap Sing ; 4, 
Kuuiraiu 


8. — Jaet had foui sons j 1, Hur Sing, 2, Umra, 3, Kunniram; 
4, Praimra], whose descendants held lands in the tract 
called Bullati and Khyiwa 

9 — Kishen, in S 1669 (A D 1613), founded Kisheugmh j ho had 
three sons, Schesmul, Jugmul, Bhaimul, who had Han Sing, 
who had Roop Sing, who founded Roopnagurh 
10 — Jeswunt, hiB son Maun founded Manpoora, his issue called 
Manroopa Joda 


11 — ^Kesoo founded Pisanguih. 

12 — Ramdas, 

13 — Pooiunmul, 

14 — ^Madoodas, . 

IB -MohuBdai !■ 

16 — Keerut Sing, 

17 — 


Ho mention of them 


And Seventeen daughters not registeied in the chromcle 


* Eutlatn, Kishengurh, and Eoopnagurh, are independent, and all under the 
separate protection of the British Government 
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CHAPTER V 

Accession of JtajaSoqi. — Hts inilitaiif talents obtain him honours — Reduces 
Rao Soot tan of Stioht — Commands against the King of Guzzetat — Battle 
of Dhundoca gained by the Raja . — Wealth and honout s acquired — Gifts to 
the balds — Commanded against Umta Balecha, — Battle of the Rewa — Slays 
the Ghohan — Ft esh honow s — Raja Soot and hts son Guj Sing attend the 
couit of Jehangh — The lievt of Mat tout invested with the swotd by the 
Empetot's oion hands — Escalade of Jhalore— Raja Guj attends Ptince 
Khootm against the Sana of 2f6war — Death of Raja Soot — Maledictoiy 
pill at e; eeted on the Net hudda — The Rahiot e chiefs’ dissatisfaction at their 
long detention ftom theit tiative\latid — Raja Soot embellishes Jodpoot — 
His issue — Accession of Raja Guj — Invested with the Rajaship of Booihan- 
poot — Made Vicetoy of the Dehhan — The compliment paid to his contingent, 
— fits vatious actions — Receives the title of Diilt’humna, oi 'barriei of the 
host ' — Causes of Rajpoot influence on the Invpenal succession — The liultans 
Purviz and Khoot in, sons of Rajpoot Pt incesses — Inti tgues of the Queens to 
Semite the succession to their immediate offspting — Ptinee lihoorm plots 
against hts brothm — Endeavouis to gam Raja Quj, but fails, — The Prince 
causes the chief advtset of Raja Guj to be assassinated — A‘flr;o Giy quits the 
royal army — Pt nice Khoot m assassinates his bt othei Put viz — Pt oceeds to 
d^ose his father J$hatigti, who appeals to the fidelity of the Rajpoot Princes 
— They t ally t ound the tin one, and enoountet the t ebel army neat Renan es 
— The Empeioi slights the Rahiot e Prince, ivhich ptoves neatly fatal to his 
cause -^The tebels defeated, — Flight of Ptince Khootm — Raja Guj slain on 
the Ghizzei at ft ontiei — Kis second son. Raja Jeswiint, succeeds — Reasons foi 
, occasional depat tut e ft om the rules of pt imogenitut e amongst the Rajpoots — 
Umta, the eldet, excluded the succession — Sentence of banishment pt onounced 
against him — Cetetnony of des-yafcu, ot ‘ exile,’ desctibed — Unit a tepaits to 
the Mogul com t — Honout s confert ed upon him, — His it agical death 


SooR Sing succeeded in S 1651 (A.D 1695) He was seivingwith 
the imperial f oi ces at Lahore, whei e he had commanded since S 1 648, 
when intelligence i cached him of his fathei^s death His exploits 
and services weie of the most brilliant nature, and had obtained for 
him, even during his father^s hie, the title of ' Sowae Ra 3 a,^ and a 
gia>de amongst the dignitaries of the empire He was com- 
manded by Akber to reduce the ariogant prince of Sirohi, who, 
trusting to the natural stiength of his mountainous country, still 
refused to acknowledge a hege loi d This sei vice well accorded with 
his private views, for he had a fend (we?) with Rao Soortan, which, 
accoiding to the chronicle, he completely revenged He avenged 
his feud with Sooitan and plundeied Sirohi The Rao had not a 
pallet left to sleep upon, but was obliged to make a bed for his wives 
upon the earth This appeals to have humbled the Deora, who, 

** in his piide, shot his arrows at the sun for daiing to shine upon 
him Sooi tan accepted the imperial firm§,n in token of sub- 

mission, and agreed to serve with a contingent of his hardy olans- 
[Toii II] S 
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moD m tli6 wjiv t'liGn Gnti'ustGd. to Rfijn Soov signuist tlio kio^ o£ 
Guzzevat, vrliose success we shall relate in the simple language of the 
clironicle The Kaja took the pdn against the king Moznffiir, 
with the title of vicoioy of Guzzeiat The aimies met at Dhun- 
“ doca, wlieie a terrible conflict ensued The Rahtoies lost many 
“valiant men, but the Shah was defeated, and lost all the 
“ insignia of his greatness He sent the spoil of seventeen thousand 
towns to the king, but kept a ciore of di foi himself, which he 
“ sent to Jodpooi’, and theiewithhe enlarged the town and fort For 
“ this service Akb^r increased his munsnhf and sent him a swoid, 
“ with a khehit, and a giant of fiesh lands 

Ba]a Soor, it appears in the sequel, piovidcd liberally foi the 
balds , for no less than * six loi ds of verse,* whose names ai e gireu, 
had in gift £10,000 each of the spoils of Giizzerat, as incentives to 
song 

Ou the conquest of Guzzeiat, Ra]a Soor v\as ordered to the 
Dekhan “He obeyed, and with thnteen thousand hoi se, ten large 
“ guns, and twenty elephants, he fought thiee giaiid battles. On 
“the Bewa (Neibudda) he attacked IJniia Balecha,* § ' who had five 
“ thousand horse, whom he slew, and i educed all liis country For 
“ this service the king sent him a nohiit (kettle-drum), and coii- 
“ feired on him Dhar and its domain ’* 


OiiAkbdi's death and the accession of Jehangfr, Sooi Sing 
attended at couit with his son and hen, Gu 3 Sing, whom the king 
with his own hands invested with the sword, foi his biavery in the 
escalade of Jhalore, which had been conquered by the inonaich of 
Gnzzerat and added to his domain The poet thus i elates the event : 
** Gujt was commanded against Behan Pat’han, his war-tiump 
“ sounded , Aiabhdha heard and trembled What took Alla-o-din 
“ years, Gu] accomplished in thiee months, he escaladed Jhalindia|: 
“ swoid in hand, many a Bahtoie of fame was killed, but he put 
“ to the sword seven thousand Pat’hans, whose spoils were sent to 
“ the king ** 


Baja Soor, it would appeni, after the overthiow of the dynasty of 
Gnzzerat, lemained at the capital, while his son and hen, Gnj Sing, 
attended the king’s commands, and, soon after the taking of Jhaloie, 
was oideied with the Maiwai contingent against Ran a Tim ra of 
Mewar it was at the veiy moment of its expiring hberties,§ foi the 
chronicle meiely adds, “ Kuirnii agieed to seive the kino-, and Gui 
“ Sing retuined to Tariagnrh H The king increased both his own 
“ munsub (dignity) and that of his father. Raja Soor *’ 


* Eal4clia is one o£ the Chohau tubes 

t ffw;, ‘ the elenhant ’ 

j Classical appellation of Jhalore 

§ The chronicle says, » In S 1669 (A D 1613), the king formed an army 
against the Rana which accords exactly with the date in the emueior’s own 
memoirs 

, II Ajmer, of winch the citadel is styled Taiiagurh. 
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Thus the Ra]poot chronicler, solicitous only to recoid the fame of 
Ins own piinces, does not deem it necessary to concern himself with 
the agents conjoiued with them, so that a stiangei to the events of 
the period would imagine, from the high relief given to then actions, 
that the Rahtore piinces commanded in all the great events described,* 
foi instance, that ]ust mentioned, involving the submission of 
the Rana, when Raja Gruj was meiely one of the great leaders who 
accompanied the Mogul hen -apparent, Prince Khoorm, on this 
memorable occasion In the Diary of J^hangii, the emperor, 
recording this event, does not even mention the Rahtore prince, 
though he does those of Rotah and Duttea, as the instruments by 
which Piince Khoorm earned on the negociation,* from which we 
conclude that Raja Guj merely acted a military part in the grand 
army which then invaded Mewar. 

Raja Soordied in the Dekhan, in S. 1676 (A D. 1620) He added 
gieatly to the lustie of the Rahtoie name, was esteemed by the 
emperor, and, as the bard expresses it, His spear was frightful to 
the Southron Whether Raja Sooi disapproved of the extermin- 
ating waifare carried on in these regions, oi was exasperated at the 
unlimited sei vice he was doomed to, which detained him from his 
native land, he, in his last moments, commanded a pillar to be 
elected with a curse engiaven thereon, imprecated upon any of 
his race who should once cross the Nerbudda Prom his boy- 
hood he had been almost an ahen to his native land he had 
accompanied his father wheiever he led the aid of Maroo, was 
serving at Lahoie at the period of his accession, and died far from 
the monuments of his fathers, in the heart of the peninsula 
Although the empeior was not ungrateful in his estimate of these 
services, — for Raja Soor held by patent no less than ''sixteen 
" grand fiefs”t of empire, and with the title of sowae raised above 
all the princes, his associates at couit, — it was deemed no compensa- 
tion for perpetual absence from the hereditaiy domain, thus aban- 
doned to the management of servants The great vassals, his clans- 
men, participated in this dissatisfaction, separated from their wives, 
families, and estates , for to them the pomp of impenal greatness, or 
the sunshine of com t-favour, was as nothing when weighed against 
the exercise of their influence within their own cherished patrimony. 
The simple faie of the desert was dealer to the Rahtore than all the 
luxuries of the imperial banquet, which he turned from with disgust 
to the recollection of 'the green pulse of Mundawur,^ or his favoiite 
oahiij or ' maize poriidge,' the prime dish with the Rahtore These 


* See Annals of M^wai, Vol I, p 304 

t Of these, nine were tlie subdmsioni of his native dominions, styled “The 
“2vine Castles of Maroo foi on becoming one of the great feudatories 
of the empire, he made a formal surrendei of these, receiving them again 
by grant, renewed on every lapse, with all the ceremonies of investituie and 
relief Pive were in Guzzerat, one in Malwa, and one in the Dekhan We 
see that thirteen thousand hoise was the contingent of Marwar for the lands 
thus held 
[VOL II] 
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minor assooiations conjoined with greater evils to increase tlie mal 
de pays, of whose influence no human being is more susceptible than 
the brave Kajpoot 

Raja Soor greatly added to the beauty of Ins capital, and Ictt seve- 
ral works which bear his name , amongst them, not the least useful 
in that and legiou, is the lake called the Soo) Saqw, or ' Wariior^s 
Sea,' which in igates the gardens on its margin He left six sons and 
seven daughters, of whose issue we have no account, vn., Giij Sing, 
his successoi , Subhul Sing, Beernmdeo, Beejy Sing, Pei tap Sing, 
and Jeswunt Sing. 

Raja Guj, who succeeded his fathei in A D 1620, was born at 
Lahoie, and the teela of investiture found him in the loyal camp at 
Boorhanpooi -The beaiei of it was Darab Kh.in, the son of the 
khankhanan, or piemier noble of the empeioi’s coiiit, who, as the 
imperial proxy, gut Raja Guj with tho sword Besides the ‘nine 
castles' {Nolcotee Maiioai), his patiimony, his patent contained a 
grant of 'seven divisions' of Guzzeiat, of the distiict of Jhulaye in 
Dhoondai , and what was of moie consequence to him, though of less 
lutiinsic value, that of Musaoda in Ajmui, the hen 'loom of his house 
Besides these marks of distinction, ho icceived the highest pi oof of 
confidence in the elevated post of viceioy of the Delchan, and, as a 
special testimony of imperial favoui,theRahcoie cavalieis composing 
his contingent were exempted fiom the daqh, that is, having their 
steeds bianded with the impeiial signet His eldei sou, Umia Sing, 
served with his fathei in all his vaiious battles, to tho success of 
which his conspicuous gallantry on every occasion contiibntod In 
the sieges and battles of Kiikigmh, Golconda, Kelena, Peinala, 
Gujuuguih, Asaii and Sattaia, the Rahtoies had then full sh.iie of 
glory, which obtained fot then leader the title of Dult’huvina, oi 
'baiiiei of the host' We have alieady’f' lemaikedthe diiect influ- 
ence which the Rajpoot punces had in the succession to the impeiial 
dignity, consequent upon the intei-mauiage of then daughteis with 
the crown, and the various interests ansing theiefiom Sultan 
Purvdz, the elder son and heir of Jehangfr, was the issue of a piincess 
of Maiwai, whilethe second son, Khooira, as his name iinpoits, was 
the son of a Outchwahaf piincess of Ambei Being the offs'pi iiig of 
polygamy, and vaiiously educated, these punces weio little disposed 
to consider consanguinity as a bond of uatuial union, and then 
respective motheis, with all the ambition of their race, thought of 
^thiug but obtaining the diadem for the head of then chfldieu 
With either of these iival queens, tho loyal childien who were not 
her own, had no affinity with hei or heis. and these feelings weie 
imparted from the birth to their issue, and thus it too often h^ipened 
that the heir of the throne was looked upon with an envious eye, as 
a bai to be removed at all hazaids This evil almost neuti alized the 
gieat advantages deiived fiom inter-mariiage with the indigenous 


* See Vol I, p 316 

fOictcJiwa and Zhooi mare synonymous terms for the race which lules 
Amber, — The Toi toises of Rajasb han 
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races of India , but it was one which would have ceased with poly- 
gamy Khooim felt his siipeiiority over his elder brother^ Purv^z, 
in all but the accidental circumstance of birth He was in every 
lespect a better man, and a biaver and more successful soldier, and, 
having his ambition tbiis eaily uuituiedby the stimulants adminis- 
tered by Bheem of Mewar, and the inti epid Mohabet,-*” he detei mined 
to remove tins bariier between him and the ciown His views weie 
first developed whilst leading the armies in the Dekhan, and he 
communicated them to Baja Grtij of Marwar, who held the post of 
honour ne\:t the prince, and solicited liis aid to place him on the 
tin one Gratitude for the favours heaped upon him by the king, 
as well as the natuial bias to Pnrvez, made the Raja turn a deaf 
ear to his application The piiuce raied to gain his point through 
Govindas, a Rajpoot of tlie Bhatti tube, one of the foreign nobles 
of Maroo, and confidential adviser of Ins prince, but, as the 
annals say, Govindas reckoned no one but Ins niastei and the 
** king/’ Frustrated in tins, Kliooi m saw no hopes of success but by 
disgusting the Ralitores, and lie caused the faithful Govindas to be 
assassinated by Kisheii Singjf on which Raj.i Gii], in disgust, thiew 
up his post, and mat died to Ins native land Fi oni the assassination 
of Puivez, which soon followed, the deposal of his fathei appeared 
but a step , and Klioorm had collected means, which he deemed 
adequate to the design, when Jdhaugir appealed to the fidelity of 
the Rajpoots, to support him against filial ingratitude and domestic 
treason , and, in their general obedience to the call, they nffoided a 
distinguished proof of the operation of the first principle, Qadi-ca-An, 
allegiance to the throne, often obeyed without lofeience to the 
woi th of ils occupant The ^jimces of Mai wai, Ambei, Kotah, and 
Boondi put themselves at the head of their household retainers on 
this occasion, which furnishes a confirmation of a remark alieady 
made, that the respective annals of the states of Rajast’han so i aiely 
embiace the conteinpoiaueous events of the lest, as to load to the 
conclusion, (hat by the single force of each state this rebellion was 
put down This reraaik will be further exemplified from the annals 
of Boondi 

Jehangi'r was so pleased with the zeal of the Rahtore piiuce, — 
alaimed as he was at the advance of the lebels, — that he not only 
took him by the hand, but what is most unusual, kissed it When 
the assembled piinces came in sight of the rebels, near Benares, the 
empeior gave the lieioh, oi vanguaid, to the Ciitchwaha prince, the 
MirzaRaja of Amber Whether this was a point of policy, to secuie 
his acting against prince Khoorm, who was born of this race, or 
merely, as the Marwar annals state, because he brought the gi eater 
numbei into the field, is immateiinl, but it was very nearly fatal in 
its consequences for the proud Rahtore, indignant at the insult 


* A. Kajooob of the R.ina’s house, conveitorl to the faith 
fTriiswiis the founder of Kishcngnih, for this iniquitous serrice ha was 
made an iiidependeiit llaia in the town which ho erected His descendant is 
now an ally by tieaty with the Biitish government 
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offered to liim in thus bestowing the post of honour, which was his 
Tight, upon the ri'^'u! lace of J^inbdi, fuiled his banners, separated 
irom the royal army, and determined to be a quiet spectator of the 
result But for the impetuous Bheem of Mewai, the adviser of 
Khoorm, he might that day have been empeior of India. He sent a 
taunting message to Ra 3 a Gu], eithei to join their cause or *'diaw 
“ then swoids ” The Rahtoies overlooked the neglect of the king 
in the saicasm of one of their own tube, and Bheem was slam, 
Govindas avenged, the lebelliou quelled, audIChooim put to flight 
chiefly by the Rah tores and Hams 

In S 1694 (A B 1638), Raja Gnj was slain in an expedition into 
Guzzeiat, but whether in the fulfilment of the king’s commands, or 
in the chastisement of freebooteis on his owm southern fiontier, the 
chionicles do not inform us. He left a distinguished name in the 
annals of his country, and two valiant sons, Umia and Jeswunt, to 
maintain it another son. Acini, died in infancy 

The second son, Jeswunt, succeeded, and furnishes another of many 
instances in the annals of Rajpootana, of the rights of primogenitme 
being set aside This proceeded fiom a variety of motives, sometimes 
meiely paternal affection, sometimes incapacity in the child * to head 
fifty thousand Rahtores,’ and sometimes, as in the pi esent instance, a 
dangerous tuibulence and ever-boiling impetuosity in the individual, 
which despised all restiaints While theie "was an enemy against 
whom to exert it, tJmia was conspicuous for his gallantry, and in all 
ins father’s wars m the south, was ever foremost lu the battle Hrs 
daring spirit collected aiound him those of his own race, alike m 
mind, as connected by blood, whose actions, in periods of peace, were 
the subjects of eternal complaint to his fathei, who was ultimately 
compelled to exclude Hmia fiom bis inheritance 

In the month of Bysak, S 1690 (A D 1634), five years before the 
death of Raja Guj, in a convocation of all the feudality of Maroo, 
sentence of exclusion from the succession was pronounced upon 
Umia, accompanied by the solemn and seldom practised iite of 
J)es~vatoh or exile This ceremony, which is marked as a day of 
mouining in the calendar, was attended with all the circumstances of 
funereal pomp As soon as the sentence was pionounced, that his 
biith-iight was forfeited and assigned to his junior brother, and that 
he ceased to be a subject of Maioo, the Ihelat of banishment was 
brought forth, consisting of sable vestments, in which he was clad , 
a sable shield was hung upon his back, and a sword of the same hue 
girded round him ; a black horse was then led out, being mounted on 
which, he was commanded, though not in anger, to depart whither 
he hsted beyond the limits of Maioo 

TJmia went not alone , numbers of each clan, who had always 
regarded him as their future loid, voluntarily partook of his exile 
Hie repaired to the imperial court , and although the emperor approved 
and sanctioned his banishment, he employed him His gallantry 
soon won him the title of Rao and the munsuh of a leader of three 
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thousand, Tvith the grant of Nagore as an independent domain, to be 
held directly from the crown But the same arrogant and uncontroll- 
able spiiit which lost him his biith- light, brought his days to a 
tragical conclusion He absented himself for a fortnight fiom couit, 
hunting the boar or the tigei, his only lecieation The emperor 
(Shah Jehan) reprimanded him for neglecting his duties, and thieat- 
ened him with a fine Umra proudly leplied, that he had only gone 
to hunt, and as foi a fine, he obsei ved, putting his hand upon Ins 
sword, that was his sole wealth 

The little contiition which this leply evinced, determined the king 
to enforce the fine, and the pay mastei -general, Sallabut Khan,* was 
sent to lJmia'’s quarters to demand its payment. It was refused, and 
the obsei rations made by the Syud nob suiting the temper of TJmia, 
he unceremoniously desired him to depait The emperoi, thus 
insulted in the person of his officer, issued a mandate for Umra’s 
instant appeal ance He obeyed , and having i cached the aimi-hhds, 
01 grand divan, beheld the king, whose eyes weie red with angei,’' 
with Sallabut in the act of addiessing him Inflamed with passion 
at the recollection of the injurious language he had just received, 
pel haps at the king’s coufiimation of his exclusion fiom Marwar, he 
unceremoniously passed the Omiahs of fire and seven thousand, as 
if to address the king , when, with a daggei concealed in his 
sleeve, he stabbed Sallabut to the heait Drawing his swoid, he 
made a blow at the king, which descending on the pillar, shiveied 
the weapon in pieces The king abandoned his throne and fled to 
the inteiior apaitments All was upioar and confusion Umra 
continued the work of death, indiffeient upon whom his blows fell, 
and five Mogul chiefs of eminence had fallen, when his brotbei -in- 
law, Uijoon Goie, under pretence of cajoling him, inflicted a mortal 
wound, though he continued to ply his daggei until he expired To 
avenge his death, his retainei s, headed by Bulloo Ohampawut and 
Bhao Khoompawut, put on their saffion qaiments, and a fiesh 
carnage ensued within the loll Lelah t To use the woids of their 
native baid, The pillais of Agra bear testimony to their deeds, nor 
“shall they ever be obliterated fiom the lecoid of time they made 

their obeisance to Umra in the mansions of the sun ” The faithful 
band was cut to pieces , and his wife, the princess of Boondi, came 
in person and carried away the dead body of Uinia, with which she 
committed herself to the flames The Bokhara gate by which they 
gained admission, was built up, and hencefoiwaid known only as 

Umia Sing’s gate ,” and in proof of the sti ong impression made by 


■* Sallabut Ehan Buksbee, he is called The office of Bukshee is not only 
one of paymaster (as it implies), but of inspection and audit We can leadily 
imagine, with such levies as he had to muscei and pay, his post was moio 
honourable than secure, especially with such a band as was headed by Umra, 
ready to take offence if the wind but displaced then moustache The aunals 
declare that Umra had a feud {wei ) with Sallabut , doubtless for no better 
reason than that he fulfilled the trust reposed in him by the emperoi 
t The palace within the citadel (Jvelah), built of led {loll) fieestone 
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this event, *>* it remained closed through centuries, until opened in 
1809 by Capt Geo Steell, o£ the Bengal engmeeis t 


It may be useful to iccoid sudi facts, bj ihc way of contiast-n itb the state 
policy of the west, and foi tbo sake of ob«<ci viiip that which would actuate the 
present pai amount oowei of India should anj of its tributary princes defy them 
as Uinra did that of the uiiiveisal potentate of that country Even these 
despots bon owed a lesson of meicj from tlie Rapioot sjsteiii, which does not 
deem ticason heieditnij , nor attaints a whole lino foi the fault of one unworthy 
link Shah Johan, instead of visiting the sms of the fathei on the son, installed 
him in his fief ofNngoie This son was line Smg , and it dcvohed to his 
cbildien and gr.ind-childien,(l) until Indni Sing, the fourth in descent, was 
expelled bj tbo head of the Eahtoies, who, in tlio weakness of the empire, 
ie-aime\ed Nagore to Jodpooi But peihnps wo ha\e not hitherto dared to 
imitate the e\amplos set ns by the Moghul and e\en bj the Mnhrnttn, not 
having sufiBcient hold of the affections of the snb-|ecced to ventme to be 
merciful, and thence oui vengeance, like the bolt of licaveii, scars the very 
heart of oiii enemies. 'Witness tlio m.iny chieftains ejected from then 
possessions , from the unhallowed league against the llohillas, to that last act 
of desti nenon at Bhni tpooi , u here, as ni biti ators, u e acted the pai t of the lion 
in the fable Oui present attitnoe, howevei, is so commanding, that we can 
afford to display the attiibiite of merej , and should nnfortnnntely, its action 
,be requnedin Hajpootaiin, let it be ample, for there its giatefiil influence is 
>, uudeistood, and it a ill ictniii, like the dews of heaven, iinon ourselves Bnt if 
we aie only to regulate out political actions bj the nuprchcnsion of danger, jt 
must one day recoil upon ns in awful retribution Onr sj stem is filled with 
evil to the governed, wlieie a fit of bile in ephemeral political agents, may 
engender a quarrel leading to the overtliiow of a dominion of ages 
T Since these remaiks weie aiitten. Captain Steell i elated to the author a 
singular anecdote connected with the above circumstance While the work of 
demolition was proceeding, Oapt S was m gently warned bj the natives of the 
danger he meuned in the operation, fiom a denunciation on the closing of the 
gate, that it should thenceforward be guarded by a huge serpent — when 
suddenly, the destruction of the gate beiiignearlj completed, a large Cobra-di- 
capclla rushed between his legs, as if in fulfilment of the anathema Capt S 
fortunately escaped without injury 


(1) Namely, Hat! Smg, his son Anop Sing, his son Indur Smg, his son Mokum 
Sing This lineal descendant of Baja Guj, and the rightful heir to the 
cushion of Joda, has dwindled into one of the petty thacoois, oi lords of 
Marwar Ihe system is one of eternal vicissitudes, amidst which the eerm of 
aeproduotion never nerisbes 
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Jtaja Jestmnt mounts the gadi of Mai'wat — His mother apiincess of Meioai — 
Me ts o oj science — Mts first service m Gondwana — Pivnce Data 

appointed 1 egent of the empire hy his father, Shah Jehan — Appoints Jesivunt 
viceroy in Malwa — Rebellion of Ammgzib, who aspires to the ciown — Jeswunt 
appointed genei ahssimo of the aimy sent to oppose him — Battle of FuttGia- 
had, a di aivn buttle — Jeswunt i eti eats — JSei oism of Mao Rutna oj Rutlam — 
A 1 unqzebm oceeds towai ds Agi a — Battle of J ajow — Rajpoots ovet powered — 
Shah Jehan deposed — Aiungzeb, now empei oi , pai dons Jeswunt, and sum- 
mons him to the presence — Gommajids him to join the ai my foimed against 
Shuju — Battle of Cudjtoa — Conduct of Jeswunt — Bettays Arungzeb and 
plund&shis camp — Foi ms a junction loithDaia — This Pi incds inactivity 
— Aiungzeb invades Maiwoi — Detaches Jeswunt from Dai a — Appointed 
viCPi oy of Guzzei at — Sent to serve in the Dekhan — Fntei s into Sevaji’s 
designs— Plans the death of ShaistaKhan, the king's lieutenant — Obtains this 
office — Supeiseded by the Ptince of Ainbh — He-appointed to the aimy of the 
Dekhan — Stimulates Piinre Moazzim to lebelhon — Supeiseded by Deliie 
Khan — Jesiount it les to cut him off — Removed ft om the Dekhan to Guzzetat 
— Outwitted by the king — Oideted against the lehellious Afghans of Cahul 
Jesiount leaves his son, Putin Sing, in eliaige of Jodpoot — Ptithi Sing 
commanded to Gout t by At ungzeb, who gives him apoisotied t obe — His Death — 
Ohat octet — The tidings t each Jesiount at Oabul, and cause Ins death — Chai oc- 
tet of Jesiount — Anecdotes illusftaitve ofRdhtote chat octet — Ndhui Khan — 
His exploits with the hget , and against Soot t&n of Sat oht 

Eaja Jeswunt, who obtained, by the banishment of TJmra, the 
' cushion’ of Marwar, was born of a princess of Mewar , and although 
this ciicumstance is not lepoited to have influenced the change of 
succession, it will be home in mind that, thioughout Eajpootana, 
its piinces legaided a connexion with the Sana’s family as a 
primary honour 

“ Jeswunt (says the Bardai) was unequalled amongst the princes 
of his time Stupidity and ignorance were banished, and science 
flourished where he ruled many weie the boohs composed imder 
his auspices ” 

The south continued to be the arena in which the maitial Eajpoot 
sought renown, and the emperor had only lightly to understand his 
charactei to turn the national emulation to account Shah Jehan, 
in the language of the chronicler, became a slave to the seraglio,” 
and sent his sons, as viceroys, to govern the giand divisions of the 
empire The fiist seivice of Jeswunt was in the war of Gondwana, 
when he led a body composed of twenty- two difleieut contingents” 
in the army under Ai ungzeb In this and various othei services (to 
enumerate which would be to go .over the giound already passed),* 


*The new translafcioii of Feiishta’s Histoiy, by Lieut-Ool Eriggs, a work 
much wanted, may be lefeired to by those who wish to see the opinion of the 
Mahomedan piinces of their Ba;ipoot vassalage 
[Von 11] 
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the Ealitoies weie conspicuous. Jeswunt played a comparatively 
suboi dinate pai b, until the illuess of the emperor, m A D. 1 658, when 
his elder son Dara was invested with the powers of regent Piince 
Dara increased the munsub of Jeswunt to a loader of ‘ five thousand/ 
and nominated him his viceroy m Maiwa 

In the struggle foi empire amongst the sons of Shah Jehan, con- 
sequent upon this illness, the importance of the Rajpoot piinces and 
the fidelity we have often had occasion to depict, were exhibited in 
the stiougest light While Rajn Jey Sing was commanded to 
oppose piince Shuja, who advanced fiom his viceroyalty of Bengal, 
Jeswunt was entiusted with means to quash the designs of Aiungzeb, 
then commanding in the south, who had long cloahed, under the 
garb of hypocrisy and leligion, views upon the ompiie 

The Rahtoie prince was declared generalissimo of the army 
destined to oppose Arungzeb, and he maiched f i om Agra at the head 
of the united contingents of Rajpootana, besides the imperial guaids, 
a foice which, to use the hypeibole of the baid, "made Shesnag 
“ wiithe in agony ” Jeswunt maiched towaids the Neibudda, and 
had encamped his army in a position fifteen miles south of Oojeiu, 
when tidings leached him of his opponeut/s appioach In that 
field on which the ernpeior elected a town subsequently designated 
FuUehahad, oi 'abode of victoiy,^ Jeswunt awaited his foes The 
battle which ensued, witnessed and so ciicumsbantially •related by 
Beinier, as has been already noticed in this woik,* was lost by the 
temerity of the Rahtore commander-in-chief, who might have 
crushed the lebellious hopes of Arungzeb, to whom he purposely v 
gave time to effect a junction with his biothei Morad, fiom the vain-'^ 
gloiious desire "to concur two punces at once” Deaily did he 
pay for his presumption, for he had given time to the wily piince 
to sow intrigues lu his camp, which were disclosed as soon as the 
battle joined, when the Mogul horse deserted and left him at 
the head of his thirty thousand Rajpoots, deemed howevei 
by their leadei and themselves, sufficient against ^^ny odds* 
"Jeswunt, spear in hand, mounted his steed Mahooh, and 
"charged the impeiial bi others, ten thousand Moslems fell 
"in the onset, which cost seventeen hundred Rahtoies, besides 
"Gehlotes, Haras, f Goies, and some of every clan of Raiwaria 
"Aiung and Morad only escaped because their days were not 
"yet numbered Maboob and his iidei weie covered with blood, 

" Jesoh looked like a famished lion, and like one he lehnquished his 
" prey ” The baid is fully confirmed in his lektiou of the C tth 
by the Mogul historian and by Bemiei, who says, that notwith- 
standing the immense supenonty of the impeiial punces. aided by a 
numeious artillery served by Fienchmen, night alone put a stop to 
the contest of science, numbers, and aitilleiy, againsbRajpootcouiage. 


* Vol I, page 535 

+ 1 ,^ annals, which state that that pnnoe and fivebiotheia all fell m 

this neld of carnage 
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Both armies remained on the field of battle, and though we have no 
notice of tho anecdote related by the first ti an slatoi of Ferishta, who 
makes Jeswiint '^in bravado drive his car lound the field,^^ it is 
certain that Arnngzeb was too politic to renew the combat, oi molest 
the letreiit which took place next day ton aids his native dominions. 
Although, for tho sake of alliteration, the bai d especially singles out 
the Gehlofes and Goies, the tubes of Mewar and Seopoor, all and 
eveiy tribe was engaged, and if the Rajpoot ever daiod to mourn 
the fall of kindred in battle, this day should have coveied every 
house with the emblems of grief ; foi it is stated by the Mogul 
historian that fifteen thousand fell, chiefly Rajpoots This was one 
of the events glorious to the Rajpoot, showing his devotion to whom 
fidelity {f!immd*herma) had been pledged, — the aged and enfeebled 
empeior Shah Johan, whose ** salt they ate,” — against all the tempt- 
ations offered by youthful ambition. It is forcibly contrasted with 
the conduct of tho immediate household tioops of the emperoi, who, 
even in the moment of battle, woi shipped the rising siin, whilst the 
Rajpoot scaled his faith in his blood ; and none moie liberally than 
tho l^’ave Hat as of ICotali and Boondf. The annals of no nation on, 
eaiLIi can fuinish such nil example, ns an entire family, six royal t 
hrotheis, stretched on the field, and all but one in death * 

Of all the deeds of lieioism performed on this day, those of Rutna 
of Rutlam, by universal consent, ai’o pre-eminent, and are wreathed 
* “into immortal iliymo by the bard” in the Hasa Mao Mutna f He 
, also was aRahtore, the gieat ginndson of Oodi Sing, the first Raja of 
Maroo, and nobly did he show that the Rahtoie blood had not 
degeneiated on the feitile plains of Malwa. If aught weie wanting 
to complete the fame of this memorable day, which gave empire to 
the scoiiige of Rajpootana, it is found m the conduct of Jeswunt’s 
queen, who, as elsewheio related, J shut the gates of his capital on hei 
fugitive loid, though he “ brought back his shield” and his honour. 

Aruugzdb, on Jeswunt's retreat, entered the capital of Malwa in 
triumph, VI hence, vi itli all the celei ity requisite to success, he pui sued 
his mai ch on the capital At the village of Jajow, tliii ty miles south of 
Agia, the fidelity of the Rajpoots again foinied a baiiier between 
the aged king and the treason of his son , but it seived no other 
purpose than to illustrate this fidelity. The Rajpoots weie over- 
poweied, Dai a was driven fiom the regency, and the aged emperor 
deposed. 

Arungzeb, soon aftci usui ping the thione, sent, thi oiigh the prince 
of Ambdi, Ins assiiiances of p.aidou to Jeswiiut, and a summons to 
thepiesence, pieparatoiy to joining the aimy forming against his 
brothel Sliuja, advancing to vindicate his claims to empiie The 
Rahtore, deeming it .a glorious occasion foi revenge, obeyed, and 

* Sco [Kotah nniials, nhioh state that that prince and five brotbeis nil fell in 
this field of carnage 

t Amongst the MSS piesented by the Author to the Eojml Asiatic Society, 
18 this woik, tho Rasa Rao Jiutna. 

t See Vol I, p 535 

(Ton. IT.] 6 a 
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bommumcated to Slni]a liis intentions. Tlio hostile armies met at 
Cudiwa, thirty miles north of Allahabad On the fiist onsets Jeswunt, 
wheeling about with his Kahtoie cavaliers^ attacked the lear-ward 
of the aimy undei prince Mohammed, wliicli he cut to pieces, and 
pluudeiing the impeiial camp (loft unprotected), he delibeiately 
loaded his camels with the most valuable effects, whch he despatched 
undei pai t of the foi ce, and leaving the bi othei s to a contest, which he 
heartily wished might involve the desti notion of both, he followed 
the college to Agia Such was the panic on lus appearance at that 
capital, joined to the lumonrs of Aiungzi^b^s defeat, which had nearly 
happened, that the wavering gaiiison reqniied only a summons to 
have suirendeied, when he might have leleased Shah Jehan fiom 
confinement, and with this "towei of stiengtli” have i allied an 
opposition fatal to the prince 

That this plan suggested itself to Jeswunt^s sagacity we cannot 
doubt, but besides the manifest dangei of locking up his aimy 
within the precincts of a capital, if victoiy was given to Aiungzeb, 
he had othei reasons foi not halting at Agia All his designs, weie 
in concert with prince Dara, the iightful heir to the tin one, ^.hom 
he had insti noted to hasten to the scene of action, but while 
Jeswunt lemained hoveling in the rear of Ariingz6b, momenta! ily 
expecting the junction of the prince, the lattei loitoied on the 
southern frontier of Marwar, and thus lost, for evei, the ciown 
within his grasp Jeswunt continued his route to his native 
dominions, and had at least the gi atification of housing the spoils, 
even to the legal tents, in the castle of Joda Daxa taidily formed 
a junction at Manta, but the critical moment was lost, and 
Aiungzeb, who had crushed Shuja^s force, lapidly advanced, now 
joined by many of the Rajpoot pimces, to ovei whelm this last 
remnant of opposition The ciafty Aiungzdb, howevei, who always 
prefeired stiatagem to the precarious issue of aims, addiessed a letter 
to Jeswunt, not only assuiing him of his entiie forgiveness, but 
offering the viceioyalty of Guzzerat, if he would withdiaw lus 
support fiom Dai a, and lemain neuter lu the contest Jeswunt 
accepted the conditions, and agieed to lead the Rajpoot contingents, 
under prince Moazzim, in the war against Sevaji, bent on reviving 
the independence of Mahiashtia From the conduct again pursued 
by the Rahtoie, we have a right to infei that he only abandoned 
Dara because, though possessed of many qualities which eudeaied 
him to the Rajpoot, besides his title to the thioue, he wanted those 
virtues necessary to ensure success against his eneigetic biother. 
Scaicely had Jeswunt reached the Dekhan when he opened a com- 
munication with Sevaji, planned the death of the king’s lieutenant, 
Shaista Rhan, on which he hoped to have the guidance of the army, 
and the young vioei oy Ai nvgzeb i eceived au thentic intelli gen ce of 
this plot, and the share Jeswunt had in it , but lie tempoiized, and 
even sent letters of congiatulation on his succeeding to the command 
in chief But he soon superseded him by Raja Jey Sing of Ambdr, 
who brought the war to a conclusion by the capture of Sevaji The 
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honour attending this exploit was, however, soon exchanged for 
disgrace, foi when the Ambdr prince found that the tyiant had 
designs upon the life of his prisoner, for whose safety he had pledged 
himself, he connived at his escape. Upon this, Jeswunt was once 
more declared the emperor's lieutenant, and soon inspired prince 
Moazzim with designs, which again compelled the king to supersede 
him, and Delne Khan was declaied general in chief. He reached 
' Arungabad, and the night of his arrival would have been his last, 
but he received intimation and rapidly retieated, pursued by the 
prince and J eswunt to the Nerbudda The emperor saw the necessity 
of removing Jeswunt from this dangerous post, and he sent him the 
fitmam, as viceioy of Gruzzerat, to which he commanded him to repair 
without delay He obeyed, reached Ahmedabad, and found the king 
had outwitted him and his successor in command , he, therefore, 
continued his course to his native dominions, where he arrived in S. 
-1V26(A.D 1670) 

^'J’he ^ly tyrant had, m all these changes, used every endeavour to 
circumvent Jeswunt, and, if the annals are correct, was little sciupu- 
lous as to the means But the Raja was piotected by the fidelity of 
his kindred vassalage In the words of the bardic chronicler, “ The 
“ AswapaU* Arung, finding ti eachery in vain, put the collar of simu- 
^^lated friendship round his neck, and sent him beyond the Attok 

to die " 

The empeior saw that the only chance of counteiactiug Jeswunt^s 
inveterate hostility was to employ him where he would be least 
dangerous He gladly availed himself of a rebellion amongst the 
Afghans of Oabul , and with many piomises of favour to himself 
and his family, appointed him to the chief command, to lead his 
tuibulent Rajpoots against the equally turbulent and almost savage 
Afghans Leaving his elderson, Pirthi Sing, in ohargeof his ancestral 
domains, with his wives, family, and the chosen bands of Maroo, 
Jeswunt departed for the land of the ^ barbaiian,' fiom which he was 
destined never to return 

It is 1 elated, in the chronicles of Maioo, that Arungzdb having 
commanded the attendance h-t court of Jeswuut's hen, he obeyed, 
and was received not only with the distinctions which were his due, 
but with the most specious courtesy that one day, with unusual 
familianty, the king desired him to advance, and gi asping firmly 
his 'folded hands (the usual attitude of defeience) in one of his own, 
said, Well, Rahtote, it is told me you possess aS nervous an arm as 
“ your father, what can you do now God preserve your majesty,” 

replied the Rajpoot prince, when the sovereign of mankind lays 

the hand of protection on the meanest of his subjects, all his hopes 
" are realized , but when he condescends to take both of mine, I feel 
“ as if I could conquer the woild ” His vehement and animated 
gesture gave full force to his words and Arungzeb quicklj exclaimed, 

* The common epitheb of the Islamite'emperors, in the dialect of the bard, 
IS Asput, classically Aswdpah, ‘ lord of horses ’ 
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All ! liere is anotLer Kliootuu,” (tlie term he always applied to 
Jeswunt) , yet, affecting to be pleased with the frank boldness of 
his speech, he oideied him a splendid diess, which, as customaiy, he 
put on, and, having made his obeisance, left the piesence in the 
certain assurance of exaltation. 

That day was his last > — he was taken ill soon after leaching Ins 
quaiteis, and expiied in gieat toituie, and to this hour his death is 
attributed to the poisoned robe ot honour piesented by the king=^ 
Pirthi Sing was the staff of his fathei’s age, and endowed with all 
the qualities requiied to lead the swoids of Maroo. His death, thus 
reported, cast a blight on the remaining days of Jeswunt, who, in 
this cruel stioke, saw that his mortal foe had gone beyond him in 
levenge The saciifice of Pirthi Sing was followed by the death of 
his only lemaining sons, Juggut Sing and Diilthumun, from the 
nngenial climate ot Cabul, and grief soon closed the existence of the 
veteian Rahtore He expiied amidst the mountains of the noi’th, 
without an hen to his revenge, in S 1737 (ADI 681), having inled 
the tribes of Maroo lor two and forty years In this year, death 
released Aiungzdb fiom the greatest teriois of his life, lor the 
illustrious Seva]i and Jeswunt paid the debt to natnie within a few 
months of each othei Of the Rahtoie, we may use the words of 
the biographei of his contempoiary, Eana Ra] Sing of M6war 
Sighs never ceased flowing fiom Aiuiig's heait while Jeswunt 
« lived ” 


The life of Jeswunt Sing is one of the most extraoidinary in the 
annals of Rajpootana, and a full nairative of it would afford a 
peifect and deeply interesting picture of the history and notlanneis 
of the penod Had his abilities, which weie fai above mediociity, 
been commensui ate with his power, credit, and com age, he might/ 
•with the concurrent aid of the many poweiful enemies of Aiungzdb, 
have overturned the Mogul throne Thioughout the long peiiod 
of two and foity yeais, events of magnitude crowded upon each 
other, from the period of his first contest -with Aiungzeb, m the 
battle of the Nerbudda, to his conflicts with the Afghans amidst 
the snows of Caucasus Although the Rahtore had a preference 
amongst the sons ot Shah Jehan, esteeming the frank Dara above 
the ciafty Arungzdb, yet he detested the whole lace as mimical to 
the religion and the independence of his own , and he only fed the 
hopes of any of the brother s, in their struggles for empire, expecting 
that §iey would end in the rum of all His blind aiiogance lost 
him the battle of the Nerbudda, an d the supineness of Dara 

* This mode of bemg i id of enemies is firmly believed by the Eaipoots, and 
several other instances of'it are i ecoi ded in this -woi k Ot com se ^t must be 
by porous absorption , and in a hot climate, where only a tSXnic 
next the skin, mneb mischief might be done, though it is difficult to undersland 
how death conM be accomplished That the belief is of ancient dat^we have 
only to recal the story of Hercules put into doggerel by Pope ’ 

ti tTT .j 1.1. 7 ~!' whom Deianira 

Wrapp d in the envenomed shirt, and set on fire ” 
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prevented his leaping the fruit of his treachery at Oudjiva The 
foi mer event, as it reduced the means and lessened the fame of 
Jeswunt, redoubled his hatred to the conqueror. Jesvrunt neglected 
no oppoi tunity which gave a chance of revenge Impelled by this 
motive, moie than by ambition, he never declined situations of trust, 
and in each he disclosed the luling passion of his mind His 
oveituie to Sevaji (like himself the implacable foe of the Mogul), 
against whom he was sent to act , his daring attempt to remove the 
impel lal lieutenants, one by assassination, the other by open force , 
his inciting Moazzim, whose inexpeiience he was sent to guide, to 
levolt against his father, are some among the many signal instances 
of Jeswunt^s thirst for vengeance The emperor, fully awaie of 
this hatred, yet compelled from the force of circumstances to 
dissemble, was always on the watch to counteract it, and the artifices 
this mighty king had recourse to in order to conciliate Jeswunt, 
peihaps to throw him off his guard, best attest the dread in which 
-hrfTield him Alternatel7 he held the viceroyalty of Gruzzeiat, of 
the Dekhan, of Malwa, A]mer, and Cabul (wheie he died), either 
directly of the king, or as the king’s lieutenant, and second in 
command nndei one of the princes But he used all these favours 
merely as stepping-stones to the sole object of his life Accordingly, 
if Jeswunt’s chaiacter had been drawn by a biographer of the couit, 
viewed meiely in the light of a great vassal of the empire, it would 
have reached us marked with the stigma of treachery in every trust 
reposed in him , but, on the other hand, when we reflect on the 
character of the king, the avowed enemy of the Hindu faith, we only 
see in Jeswunt a prince putting all to hazai d in its suppoi t He had 
to deal with one who placed him in these oflGlces, not from personal 
legaid, but because he deemed a hollow submission better than 
avowed hostility, and the Raja, theietoie, only opposed fraud to 
hypocrisy, and treachery to superior strength, Doubtless the 
Rahtoie was sometimes dazzled by the baits which the politic king 
administeied to his vanity, and when all his brother princes 
eagerly contended for royal favour, it was something to be singled 
out as the first amongst his peeis in Rajpootana By such 
conflicting impulses were both parties actuated in their mutual 
conduct thioughout a period in duration neaily equal to the 
life of man, and it is no slight testimony to Arungzdb’s skill 
in managing such a subject, that he was able to neutralize the 
hatied and the power of Jeswunt throughout this lengthened 
period But it was this vanity, and the immense power wielded by 
the kings who could rewaid seivice by the addition of a vice-royalty 
to their hereditaiy domains, that made 'the Rajpoot princes slaves; 
for, had all the piincely contempoiaiies of Jeswunt, — Jey Sing of 
Ambdr, the Rana Raj of M^wai, and Sevaji, — coalesced against their 
national foe, the Mogul power must have been extinct. Could Jes- 
wunt, however, have ,been satisfied with the mental wounds he in- 
flicted upon the tyiant, he would have had ample revenge , for the 
image of the Rah tore crossed all his visions of aggi andizement. The 
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cruel sacrifice o£ liis lieir, and tlio still moio baibuious and unieleut- 
luff ferocity witb n Inch be pursued Jeswuut’s muocent family, are 
the surest proof s ot the diead which the Kahtoie priuce luspiied 
while alive 

Pievions, howevei, to entering on this and the eventful peiiod 
which followed JeswunPs death, we may lecoid a few anecdotes 
illustrative of the diameter and manneis of the vassal chieftains, by 
whose aid he was thus enabled to biave Aiungzeb Nor can ne do 
better than allow IsTahur Khan, chiet of the Koompawuts and pie- 
miei noble, to be the repi esentative portrait of the clans ol Maioo 
It was by the vigilance of this chief, and his daring intiepidity, that 
the many plots laid foi JeswunPs life wei e defeated , and in.the 
anecdote alieady given, when in oidei to lestore his piincofrom a fit 
of mental delusion,^ he biaved the supeistitions of his lace, his devo- 
tion was put to a scveier test than any which could lesultfi cm per- 
sonal peril The anecdote connected with his nom de f/iici ? e of Kahijr 
(hqei ) Khan, exemplifies his pei sonnl, as the other does his mental 
intiepidity The leal name ot this individual, the head of the Koom- 
pawut clan, was Mokundas He had peisonally incuried the dis- 
pleastiie of the emperoi, by aieply nbicb was deemed disi espectful 
to a message sent by the loyal ahdy, for which the tyiant condemned 
him to enter a tigei's den, and contend for his life luiaimed. With- 
out a sign of fear, he eiiteied the aiena, where the savage beast was 
pacing, and thus contemptuously accosted liim . Oh tiger of the 
** wea/i,t face the tigei of Jeswunt exhibiting to the king of the 
foiest a pair of eyes, which auger and opium had lendeied little loss 
inflamed than his own The animal, staitled by so unaccustomed a 
salutation, foi a moment looked at his visitor, put down his head, 
turned lound and stalked fiom him “You see,^^ exclaimed the 
Eahtore, “ that he dare uot face me, aud it is contiary to the cieed 
of a tiue Rajpoot to attack an enemy who dares not'confiont him 
Even the tyrant, who beheld the scene, was surprised into admiia- 
- tioii, piesented him with gifts, and asked it he had any children 
to inhei'it his piowess His leply, ^‘how can we get children, 
“ when you keep us fiom oui wives beyond the Attok V’ fully shews 
that the Eahtore and feai were strangeis to each othei Fiom this 
singular encouutei, he boie the name ot Nahui Khan, 'the tiffci 
'loid' ° 


On anothei occasion, fi om the same freedom of speech, he lucuri ed 
the displeasme of the Shahzada, or pnnce-ioyal, who, with youthful 
levity, commanded the ' tigei loid’to attempt a feat which he deemed 
inconsistent with his dignity, namely, gallop at speed undei a 
hoiizontal branch of a tiee and cling to it while the s4d passed on 
Thisfeat, leqmnng both agility and stiength, appears to have been 


^ See page 31 
f Meah is a term used 
applies it to a pedagogue 
epithet of MeaJt-ji f 


by the Hindu to a Mooslim, who himself generally 
the village-scboolmaster has always the bonoiable 
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a common amusement, and it is lelated, in the annals of M 6 wai, that 
the chief ofBimdiabioke his spine m the attempt, and theie weiefew 
Tvho did not come off with bruises and falls, in which consisted the 
spoi t When Nahur heard the command, he indignantly replied, he 
was not a monkey that if the prince wished to see his feats, it 
must be where his ' sword had play,^^ on which he was ordered 
against Sooitan, the Deora priuoe of Siiohi, for which sei vice he liad 
the whole Rah tore contingent at his disposal The Deora piince, 
who could not attempt to cope against it in the field, took to his 
native hills , but while he deemed himself secure, Mckund, with a 
chosen band, in the dead of night, entered the glen wheie the Siiohi 
prince reposed, stabbed the solitaiy sentinel, bound the prince with 
his own turban to his pallet, while, environing him with his clans- 
men, he gave the alaim The Deoias staiting ft om their rooky 
beds, collected lound their prince, and weie prepaiing foj the lescue, 
TTlien Nahui called aloud, “ You see his life is in niy hands , be 
assui ed it is safe if you are wise , but he dies on the least opposition 
“ to my determination to convey him to my prince My sole object in 
giving the alarm, was that you might behold me cany off my 
piize ” He conveyed Sooitdn to Jeswunt, who said he must intro- 
duce him to the king The Deora piince was carried to couit, and 
being led between the piopei ofliceis to the palace, he was instructed 
to peiform thatpiofound obeisance, from which none were exempted 
But the haughty Deora replied, His life was in the king^s hands, his 
honour in his own , he had nevei bowed the head to mortal man, and 
never would/^ As Jeswunt had pledged himself foi his honourable 
tieatment, the oflicers of the ceiemonies endeavouied by stratagem 
to obtain a constrained obeisance, and instead of intioducing him as 
usual, they shewed him a wicket, knee high, and very low overhead, 
by winch to enter, but putting ins feet foiemost, his head was the 
last pai t to appeal This stubborn ingenuity, his noble bearing, and 
his long-proti acted resistance, added to Jeswunt's pledge, won the 
king’s favour, and he not only proffered him pardon, but whatever 
lands he might desire Though the king did not name the leturn, 
Soortdn was well awaie of the teims, but he boldly and qurokly 
replied, '' "What can your Majesty bestow equal to Achilgurh ? let me 
** 1 eturn to it is all I ask ” The king had the magnanimity to comply 
with his 1 equest , Soortdn was allowed to i etire to the castle of Aboo,* 
nor did he or any of the Deoras ever rank themselves amongst the 
vassals of the empire , but they have continued to the piesent hour 
a life of almost savage independence 

Prom such anecdotes we leain the character of the tiger lord of 
Asope, and his bi other Rah tores of Marwai , men leckless of life 
when put in competition with distinction and fidelity to their prince, 
as will be abundantly illustrated in the reign we are about to describe 

* Achilguih, or ‘ the immoveable castle,’ is the name of the fortress of the 
Deora princes of Aboo and Sirohi, of which wonderful spot I purpose in another 
work to give a detailed account. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Thepi egnmit queen of Jeswtintpt evented ft om hecommg Salt — Seven concubines 
and one Jlaiii hui n toith Urn —Hie Cliandi avail Hani mounts the pyi e at ilfitii- 
doie — Geneial qt leffot the loss of Jesiount.— Posthumous bitlh of ytjit —Jes~ 
wuni' s fa/imly and contingent t eitit n jt om Cabul to 'Maiioai Into cepied bij 
At unqfcb, who demands the sut i cndet of the infant Ajil The chvfs desti oy the 
females and defend themselves —Pt eso vatwn of the infant pn ince —The Hendos 
take Zhmdoi e — Expelled — At ungzeb invades Hlat wai , tahes and plundei sJbd- 
pooi , andsacls all the lat qc toions —Bcsh oys the Tlindu temples, and commands 
the convetsion of the Rahtote tace — Impohcq of the measnie — Establishes the 
Jeeeya, ot tat, on infidels —The Itahtoi esMinti Sccsodtns unite against the ling — 
Events of theioat fi om the Cht oiiielc —The Man lea elan oppose the oitiio i oijal 
at my, but ate cut to pieces— The combined Rajpoots fight the impel lalists at 
Eadole —Bheem, the son of the Itaiia, slain —PiinecAlbo disajipt ovesthcwar 
against theRajpoots — Ilnhesoveitnics — Coalition — The Rajpoot sdcclateAlhci 
etnpetoi. — Ti cachet g and death of Tijbei Khan — Albei escapes, and claims pi O' 
iedton ft om the Rajpoots — Dootga conducts Pi nice Ahhei to the Dehhan — 
Boning, bioihei ofDooiga, leads the Rahtoi es — Conflict at Jodpooi — Afiaii at 
Sojuf — The cholei a inoi bus appeals — Aiung'-eh ofcis peace — The conditions 
accepted bySotung —Soiling's death — At ung-eb annuU Ihcfteaiy —Pi inceAzim 
left to cat t yon the loat — Zlooslcmgai i isonsih oughoiitMai it>ai — The Rahtot es 
take post in the Atavulh hills — Numeious encounteis — Ajjaits of Sojut — 
Chetaie — Jytatun — Rainpoot — Pallt — Immense saciificc of lives — The 
Bhatns join the Rahtoi es — TheMaviiea chief assassinated duiing a tiuce 
—Furthei encounteis — Sewanoh assaulted — The jSIoosleiii gaiiison put to 
iheswoid — Nooi Alh abducts the Assam damsels — Is jtuisucd and hilled 
■ — Mooslem gat i ison ofSambhut desti oyed — Jhaloi e capitulates to the Rajpoots 

When Jeswunt died beyond the Attok, lus wife, the (tuture) 
mother of A3it, determined to bum with her loid, but being in the 
seventh month of her piegnancy, she was forcibly' pi evented by 
Ooda Koompawut His other queen and seven patias (concubines) 
mounted the pyie , and as soon as the tidings leached Jodpoor, the 
Ohnndiavati queen, taking a tnrban of her late loid, ascended the 
pile at Mundoie The Hindu race was in despair at the loss of the 
support of their faith The bells of the temple wei e innte , the saoi ed 
shell no longer sounded at snn-iise, the Biahnnns vitiated their 
dootiines and learned the Mooslem cieed ” 

The queen was delivered of a boy, who received the name of Ailt 
As soon as she was able to travel, the Rahtoi e contingent, with then 
infantpiince, his mother, the daughter s, and establishmentof theirlate 
sovereign, prepai ed to i etuni to them native land But the uni elent- 
ingtyrant, cariymg his vengeance towards Jeswunt even beyond the 
grave, as soon as they reached Dehli, commanded thatthe infant should 

be snuendei ed to his custody Arung off ei ed to divide Maroo amongst 

them if they would suiiender their prince, but they replied ' Onr 
country is with our sinews, and these can defend both it and our 
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lord * AVith eyes red with rnge, they left the Aum-lehds Their 
abode was snnonnded bv the host of the Shah In a basket of 
swcetine.ats they sent away the young piiuce, and piepaied to defend 
their honour , thej’’ made oblation^ to the gods, took a double poitiou 
of opium, and mounted their steed^. Then spoke Rinchoi, and 
Goviiid the son of Joda, and Chiiiidiiibhan the Daiawnt, and the 
son of Raghoo, on whose shoulders the swoid had been maiiied at 
Oojein, with the fearless Bliaimiil the Oodawiit, and the Soojawut, 
Baghoouat’h ‘ Let us swim,’ they exclaimed, ’ m the ocean ot fight 
Let us loot up those Asnras, and be earned by the Apsavas to the 
mansion of the sun ’ As thus each spoke, Soojah the bard took 
the woi d ' for a day like this,’ said ho, ’you enjoy yoiirfiefs (VidtasJ, 
to give 111 your lord’s cause your bodies to the swoid, and in one 
ma«!s to gain '^tierqa (heaven) As for me, who en]03'ed his fiiend- 
ship and his gifts, this daj’ will I make his salt lespleudent My 
lather’s fame will I uphold, and lead the death in this day’s fight, 
that future bards may hymn my piaise ’ Then spake Doorga son 
of Assoh ’ the teeth of the Yavniis ni e whetted, but by the light- 
ning emitted from oiir swoi ds, Dehli shall witness oui deeds , and the 
flame of our anger shall consume the tioops of the Shah ’ As thus 
the chiefs communed, and the tioops of the king approached, the 
Raj-locn* of then late lord was sent to inhabit siuoqa Lance m 
hand, with faces lesembling Yaina,t the Rnhtores rushed upon the 
foe Then the music of swoids and shields commenced Wave 
followed nave in the field of blood Saiikia j: completed his chaplet 
in the battle fought by the childien of Doohur in the streets of 
Dehli llutna contended uith nine thousand of the foe, but his 
swoid failed, and as he fell, Eembah § carried him away Dilloh 
the Daiawut made a gift of his hfe,J| the salt of his lord he mixed 
with the water of the field.Y Cliundiiibhan was conveyed by the 
Apsar.ib to Chaiidinpoor The Bhatti was cut piece-meal and lay 
on the field beside the son of Soortan The faithful Oodawut 
appealed like the crimson lotos j he journeyed to Swerga to visit 
Jeswunt. Sandoh the bard, with a swoi’d in eithei hand, was in 
the front of the battle, and gained the mansion of the moon ft Eveiy 
tube and every clan porfoimed its duty in this day’s pilgiimage to 

* A delicate mode of imining the female pai t of Joswnnt’s family, the *ioyal 
abode' niclndcd his joiing daughters, sent to inhabit heaven fstoertfaj 

+ Pluto 

t ' The lord of the shell,’ an epithet of Siva, as the god of war , his war-trump 
beingae7<c?tf'eaii/>/c^. Ins chapIctfuidfdA which the llahtoro bard says was in- 
complete until this fight, being of human sculls. 

§ Queen of the Apbaias, or celestial nymphs 

11 Pope makes .Sorpedon say . 

Tho life that others pay, let us bestow. 

And give to fame what we to nature owe. 

^10, blood 

‘ Tho city of the moon ’ 

tt The lunai abode seems that allotted for all bards, who never mention 
JBhdnloea, oi tho 'mansion of the sun,’ as a place of reward for them Doubt- 
less they conld assign a reason for such a distinction 
[Vot.II] 
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tlie stieam of the swopd, in which Doorgadas ground the foe and 
saved his honour.” * 

When these brave men saw that nothing shoit of the surrender 
of all that was dear to a Kajpoot was intended by the fiend-hke 
spirit of the king, their first thought was the pieservation of their 
prince , the next to secure their own honour and that of their late 
mastei The means by which they accomplished this weie terrific. 
The females of the deceased, together with their own wives and 
daughteis, were placed m an apartment filled with gunpowder, and 
the torch applied — all was soon ovei ' This saciifice accomplished, 
their sole thought was to secure a niche in that immortal temple, 
which the Ra]poot bard, as well as the gieat minstrel of the west, 
peoples with “youths who died, to be by poets sung’’ For this, 
the Rajpoot’s anxiety has in all ages been so gieat, as often to defeat 
even the puipose of revenge, his object being to die gloriously rather 
than to inflict death , assured that his name would nevei perish, 
but, preserved in “immortal rhyme” by the bard, would serve as the 
incentive to similar deeds. Accordingly, “ the battle fought by the 
sons of Doohui ea-j- in the streets of Dehh,” is one of the many themes 
of everlasting eulogy to the Rahtoies* and the seventh of Sravan, 
S. 1736 (the second month of the Monsoon of AD 1680), isasacied 
day in the calendai of Maioo. 

In the midst of this furious contest, the infant prince was saved. 
To avoid suspicion the heir of Maroo, concealed in a basket of sweet- 
meats, was entrusted to a Mooslem, who i eligiously executed his 
trust and conveyed him to the appointed spot, where he was joined 
by the gallant Doorgadas with the survivors who had cut their way 
thiough all opposition, and who were doomed often to bleed for the 
piince thus miiaculously preserved It is pleasing to find that, if to 
the leader of the faithful,” the bigoted Aiungzdb, they owed so much 
misery, to one (and he of humble life) , of the same faith, they owed the 
pieservation of then hue. The pieserverof Ajit lived to witness his 
manhood and the redemption of his biith-nght, and to find that 
princes are not always ungrateful , for he was distinguished at court, 
was nevei addressed but as Ka,ha, or uncle, by the prince, and to the 
honour of hia successois be it told, the lauds then settled upon him 
are still enjoyed by his descendants 

With the sole surviving scion of Jeswunt, the faithful Doorga and 
a few chosen fiiends repaired to the isolated rock of Aboo, and placed 
him in a monastery of i ecluses There the heir of Maioo was reared 
m entire ignoiance of his birth Still i amours prevailed, that a son 
of Jeswunt lived , that Doorga and a few associates were his gaoX' 
dians , and this was enough for the loyal Raj poot, who, confiding in 

* This IS but a short transcript of the poetic account of this battle, in which 
r of every warrior who fell, are lelated The heroes 

or ihermopylse had not a more brilliant theme for the bard 

f Here is another instance of the ancient patronymic being brouofht in by 
the bards, a^ it is thus they preserve the names and deeds of the iroithies of 
past days Boa Doohur was one of the eailiest Bahtore kings of Marwar 
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the chieftain of Droonara, allowed the mere name of ^ Dhunni’ (lord) 
to be his rallying-word in the defence of his rights. These were soon 
threatened by a host of enemies, amongst whom were the Eendos, 
the ancient sovei eigns of Maroo, who saw an opening for the redemp- 
tion of their birth-iigbtj and foi a short time displayed the flag of 
the Purihars on the walls of Mundore While the Eendos wei e lejoic- 
ing at the recovery of their ancient capital, endeared to them by tra- 
dition, an attempt was made by Rufcna, the son of TJmra Sing (whose 
tragical death has been related), to obtain the seat of power, Jodpoor. 
This attempt,, instigated by the king, proved futile , and the clans, 
faithful to the memory of Jeswunt and the name of Ajit, soon expel- 
led the Eendos from Mundore, and drove the son of TJmra to his 
castle of Nagoi e It was then that Avungzeb, in person, led his army 
into Maroo , the capital was invested ; it fell and was pillaged, and 
^allthe great towns in the plains, as Mairtea, Deedwana, and Eohit, 
shared a similar fate The emblems of leligion were trampled under 
foot, the temples thrown down, mosques were erected on their site, 
and nothing short of the compulsory conversion to the tenets of Islam 
of every Rajpoot in Marwai, would satisfy his revenge. The conse- 
quences of this fanatical and impolitic conduct recoiled not only upon 
the empeior but his whole race, for it lonsed an opposition to this 
non yoke, which ultimately broke it in pieces The emperor pro- 
mulgated that famous edict, the ' Jezeya,^ against the whole Hindu 
race, which cemented into one compact union all who cheiished either 
patriotism or i eligion * It was at this period of time, when the Bah- 
tores and Seesodias united against the tyrant, that Rana Raj Sing 
indited that celebrated epistle, which is given in a preceding part of 
this woik * 

“ Seventy thousand men,^^ says the bard,-f- undei Tyber Khan, 


* Vol I, p 322 

f It may be well to exhibit the manner in which the poetic annalist of Raj- 
pootana narrates such events, and to give them luhis own language lather than 
m an epitome, by which not only the pith of the original would be lost, hut the 
events themselves deprived of half then interest The character of histone 
fidelity will thus be pi eserved from suspicion, which could scaicelybe withheld 
if the narrative were exhibited in any but its native garb This will also serve 
to sustain the Annals of Marwar, formed from a combination of such materials, 
and dispose the leadei to acknowledge the impossibility of reducing such ani- 
mated ohionicles to the severe style of history But more than all, it is with 
the design to prove what in the preface of this woik, the leadei was compelled 
to take on credit , that the Rajpoot kingdoms were in no ages without such 
chronicles, and if we may not compare them with Fioissait, oi with Moustie- 
let, they may be allowed to compete with the Anglo-Saxon chronicles, and 
they certainly surpass those of Ulstei But we have stronger motives than 
even legitimate curiosity, in allowing the baid to tell his own tale of the thii by 
yeais’ war of Rajpootana , the desiie which has animated this task from its 
commencement, to give a correct idea of the impoi tance of these events, and 
to hold them up as a beacon to the present govei noi s of these brave men How 
well that elegant historian, Orme, appreciates their importance, as bearing on 
onr own conduct in power, the reader will peiceive by leferetice to his Frag- 
ments (p 165), wheie he says, “ there are no states or powers on the continent 

of India, with whom our nation has either connexion or concern, which do not 
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"were commaiided to destioy the Bajpoots, and Aiung followed in 
"peisonto A^mer The Man tea clan assembled, and advanced to 
" Wooshhur to oppose him The battle was in fiont of the temple of 
Vaiaha, wheie the swords of the Mairteas, always fii st in the fight, 
'' played the game of destruction on the heads of the Asuras. Heie 
"the Mairteas, were all slam on the 11th Bhadoon, S 1736 

" Tyber continued to advance The inhabitants of Moordhur fled 
to the mountains At Groorah the brotheis Boopa and Boombo took 
post with then clan to oppose him j but they fell with twenty-five 
of their biethien. As the cloud pours water upon the earth, so did 
Arung pom his barbai lans over the land. He remained but five days at 
A]idoorg (Ajm^r) , and mai ched against Cheetore. It fell • it appeared 
as if the heavens had fallen Ajit was piotected by the Eana, and 
the Rahtoies led the van in the host of the Seesodias Seeing the 
strength of the Yavans, they shut up the young prince, like a flain^^ 
confined in a vessel Dehli-pat (the kingof Dehli) came to Debarri,^ at 
whose pass he was opposed by Koombo, Oogiiisen, and Oodoh, all 
Bahtores. While Arungzeb attacked Oodipoor, Azim was left at Ohee- 
tore Then the king leai ned that Doorgadas had invaded Jhalore, he 
abandoned his conquest, and returned to A 3 mdr, sending Mokurra 
Hhan to aid Behan i at Jhaloi e , butDooigahad raised contributions 
{dmd)i and passed to Jodpoor, alike forced to contnbute , for the 
son of Indiir Sing, on the pait of the king, now commanded in 
Triciita {titple-pealced mount) Arung Shah measured the heavens, 
he determined to have but one faith in the land Prince Akber was 
sent to ]om Tyber Khan Rapine and conflagration spread over the 
land The country became a waste , fear stalked triumphant Pi'ovi- 
dence had willed this afl3.iction The Eendos were put in possession 
of Jodpooi , but were encountered at Kaitapoor and put to the sword 
by the Champawuts Once more they lost the title of Raos of 
Moordurdas, and thus the king^s intentions of bestowing sovereignty 
on the Pnrihars were fiustrated on the 13th day of Jeit, S. 173*6 

" The Aravulli gave shelter to the Rahtoi es From its fastnesses 
they issued, and mowed down entire harvests of the Mooslem, piling 
them in Jtullcis "f Arung had no repose Jhalore was invaded by 
one body, Sewanoh by another ot the faithful chiefs of Ajit, whose 
dnX daily increased, while Aiung^s was seldom invoked. The king 
gave up the war against the Rana to send all his ttoops into Maroo, 

“ owe the oi igin of their present condition to the reign of Arunozg b, or its influ- 
“ enoe on the reigns of his successors ” It behoves us, therefo"e, to make our- 
selves acquainted with the causes, as well as the characters of those who occa- 
sioned the downfall of our piedecessors in the sovereignty of India With 
this object 111 pew, the bard shall telliis own tale from the birth of Aiit, in 
S 1737, to 1767, when he had vanquished all opposition to Arunczgb and re- 
named the throne of Mai oo “ ’ 

* The Cenotaph of these warriors still marks the spot where thev fell, on 
the right on entering the portals ^ 

t The heaps of gram thrashed in the open field, preparatory to hems divided 
and housed, are termed hullas 

j; Oath of allegiance 
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but tbe Rana, wbo provoked the rage of Ai ung from grantiug refuge 
to A]ft^ sent his troops under his own bod, Bheem, who ]oined the 
Rahtores, led by Induibhan and Doorgadas in Godwai Piince 
Akber andTybei Khan advanced upon them, and a battle took place 
at Nadole, The Seeaodias had the right The combat was long aud 
bloody Prince Bheem fell at the head of the M5waiees he was a 
noble bulwark to the Rahtores * Induibhan was slam, with Jait 
the Oodawut, performing noble deeds , and Soning Doorga' did 
wondeis on that day, the 14th Aso], S 1737,*^ (the winter of A D. 
1681) 

The gallant healing of the Rajpoots in this unequal combat, their 
despeiate devotion to then country aud prince, touched the soul of 
Prince Akbei, who had the magnanimity to commiseiate the suffer- 
^dgs he was compelled to inflict, aud to question the policy of his 
fathei towards these gallant vassals Ambition came to the aid of 
compassion for the sufferings of the Rahtores, and the pei secution of 
the minor son of Jeswunt He opened his mind to Tybei Khan, 
and exposed the disgrace of bearing arms in so unholy a waifaie, 
and in seveiing from the crown such devoted and brave vassals as the 
Rahtores Tyber was gamed over, and an embassy sent to Dooi gadas 
offeimg peace, and expressing a wish for a conference Doorga 
convened the chiefs, and disclosed the overture, but some suspected 
treacheiy m the pimce, others, selflsh views on the pait of Dooiga 
To pi event the injurious opeiation of such suspicions, Dooiga 
observed, that if assent were not given to the meeting, it would be 
attributed to the base motive of fear Let us proceed in a body,” 
said he, “ to this conference , who ever heard of a cloud being 
" caught They met, mutual views were developed, a treaty 
was concluded, and the meeting ended by Akber waving the umbiella 
of legality over his head He coined m his own name, he estab- 
lished his own weights and measures The poisoned intelligence , 
was ponied into Aiung’s eai at- Ajmer, his soul was tioubled, he 
had no lestj he plucked his beard in giief when he heard that 
Doorga and Akb^i had united Every Rahtoie in the land flocked 
to Akbei 's standard The house of Dehli was divided, and Govindf 
again suppoited the Hindu faith 

^J^he dethionement of the tyi ant appeared inevitable The scourge 
of the Rajpoots was m their power, foi he was almost alone and 
without the hope of succour But his energies never foisook him ; 
he knew the oharactei of his foes, and that on an emeigency his 
gi and auxiliary, stiafcagem, was equal to an aimy As there is some 
variation both in the Mogul historidu's account of this momentous 


* The M^wai chronicle claims a victoiy foi the combined Rajpoot aimy, 
and relates a singular stratagem bj'' which they gained it , but either I have 
oveilooked it, or the ffaj Vtdas does not specify that Prince Bheera, son of the 
heroic Rana Rai, fell on this dav, so glorious in the annals of both states See 
Vol I, p 328 ' 

t Crishna 
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"transaction, and in the annals of Mewar and Mai war, we present the 
lattei veihatim from the chionicle 

“ Akb 6 r, with mnltitudes of Hajpoots, advanced upon A3mer But 
while Arung piepared foi the storm, the prince gave himself up to 
women and the song, placing everything in the hands of Tyber 
Khan We are the slaves of fate, puppets that dance as it pulls 
the strings Tyher allowed himself to dieam oftieason, it was 
whispered in his ear that it he could delivei Akber to his fathei, 
high lewaids would follow At night he went privily to Arungzeb, 
and thence wiote to the Rahtoies * I was the bond of union betwixt 
you and Akber, but the dam which separated the wateis has broken 
down, father and son again ai e one Consider the pledges, given 
and received, as restored, and depait for yoni own lands ’ Having 
sealed this with his signet, and despatched a messenger to the 
Hahtores, he appealed betoie Aiungz^b to leceivo the fiuit of his 
seivice But his tieason met its leward, and before he could say, 
the impeiial oiders were obeyed, a bloio of the mace fiovi the hand 
of the monarch sent his soul to hell At midnight the Derveish 
messengei reached the Bahtoie camp , he put the lettei into their 
hand, which stated fathei and son weie united , and added fiom 
himself that Tybei Khan was slam All was confusion , the Eah- 
toies saddled and mounted, and moved a coss fiom Akber’s camp 
The panic spread to his tioops, who fled like the diied leaves of 
the sugar-cane when earned up in a whirlwind, while the prince 
was attending to the song and the wiles of the wanton ” 

This nanative exemplifies most stiongly the hasty unieflecting 
character of the Ea3poot, who always acts fiom the impulse of the 
moment They did not even send to Akbei’s camp, although close 
to their own, to inquiie the truth or falsehood of the repoit, but 
saddled and did not halt until they weie twenty miles asunder It 
IS tiue, that in these times of peiil, they did not know in whom to 
confide , and being headed by one of then own body, they could not 
tell how far he might be imphcated in the ti eachery 

The next day they were undeceived by the junction of the piince, 
who, when made acquainted with the depaiture of his allies, and the 
treason and death of Tybei Khan, could scarcely collect a thousand 
men to abide by his foi tunes W^ith these he followed his panic- 
stiuck allies, and thiew himself and his family upon their hospitality 
and protection — an appeal nevei made in vain to the Rajpoot 
The poetic account, by the bai d Kurnidhan, of the i eception of the 
prince by the chivalry of Maroo, is i emarkably minute and spirited 
— the warriors and senators enter into a solemn debate as to the 
Conduct to be pursued to the prince now claiming siina (sanctuary), 
when the bard takes occasion to relate the pedigree and renown of 
the chiefs of every clan. Bach chief delivers his sentiments in a 
speech full of information lespecting their national customs and 
manners It also displays a good picture of the'power of the sivans, 
'^and the necessity of feeding them with ^eailsf to enable them to 
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Sing With advautage The council bieaks up with the declaration 
of its deteimination to piotect Akber at all hazards, and Jaita, the 
biother of the head of the Ohampawuts, is nominated to the charge 
of protector of Akb^r^s family The gallant Doorga, the Ulysses of 
the Rahtores, is the manager of this diamatic convention, the details 
of which are wound up with an eulogy, in true oiiental hyperbole, 
in the Done accents of Marco 

“ Eh f Matapoot esajvti 
Jessa Dooiga-das 
Band Mooidia oahheo 
Bm t^hamha dhhds 

Oh, mother * produce such sons as Doorga-das, who fii st suppoi ted 

the dam of Moordra, and then piopped the heavens” 

This model of a Kajpoot, as wise as he was brave, was the saviour 
of his countrj'. To his suggestion it owed the preset vation of its 
prince, and to a series of heioio deeds, his subsequent and more 
diflBcult salvation Many anecdotes are extant lecoiding the diead 
Arungzeb had of this leader of the Rahtores, one of which is amus- 
ing, The tyrant had commanded pictuies to be diawn of two of the 
most moital foes to his lepose, Sevaji and Doorga Seva was 
''drawn seated on a couch, Dooiga in his oidinary position, on 
" horseback, toasting hhawhes, or barley-cakes, with the point of 
" his lance, on afiie of maize-stalks Aiungzdb, at the first glance, 
" exclaimed, ‘ I may entiap that fellow (meaning Seva]i), but this 
" dog 18 born to be my bane 

Dooiga at the head of his bands, togethei with young Akb^r, 
moved towaids the western extiemity of the state, in hopes that 
they might lead the empeior in pursuit amongst the sand-hills of 
the Loom , but the wily mouaich tned other arts, and fiist attempted 
to corrupt Doorga ile seut him eight thousand gold mohurs,* 
which the Kajpoot-iiistantly applied to the necessities of Akbdr, who 
was deeply affected at this pi oof of devotion, and distributed a 
poition of it amongst Doorga's retainers Arungzeb, seeing the 
futility of this plan, sent a force in puisuit of his son, who, knowing 
he had no hope of mercy if he fell into his father’s hands, was 
anxious to place distance between them Doorga pledged himself 
foi his safety, and lelmquished all to ensure it Making over the 
guardianship of youiig A]it to his elder biothei, Soning, and placing 
himself at the head ot one thousand chosen men, he turned towards 
the south The baid enumerates the names and families of all the 
chieftains of note who formed the body-guard of prince Akber in 
this desperate undei taking The Ohampawuts weie the most 
numerous, but he specifies several of the home clans, as the Joda 
andMairtea, and amongst the foieign Rajpoots, the Jadoon, Chohan, 
Bhatti, Deora, Sonigurra, and Mangulea 


^ The M^war chronicle says forty thousand. 
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“ The king followed their retreat : his troops surrounded the Rah- 
toies , but Dooiga with one thousand chosen men left the noith on 
their backs, and with the speed of the winged quitted the camp. 
Arung continued the puisuit to Jhalore, when he found he had been 
led on a wrong scent, and that Dooiga, with the prince, keeping 
Gruzzeiat on his light, and Ghnppun on his left, had made good his 
retieat to the Nerbudda Rage so far got the better of his religion, 
that he tlireio the Koian at the head of the Almighty In wrath, 
he commanded Azimto extei minate the Rah tores, but to leave Oodi- 
poor on one side,* and eveiy other design, and fii st seom*e his brother 
The deeds of Camundaf i emoved the tioubles of M5war, as the wind 
dispel ses the clouds which shade the biightness of the moon In ten 
days aftei Azim marched, the emperoi himself moved, leaving his 
gairisons in Jodpooi and A]m4i Doovga^s name was the charm 
which made the hosts of locusts quit their ground J Doorga was the 
sea-serpent, Akber the mountain with which they churned the ocean 
Arung, and made him yield the fourteen gems, one of which oui 
leligion legained, which is Lacshmi, and our faith, which is Dhu- 
nuntra the sage 

“ In fidelity who excelled the Kheechees Seo Sing and Mokund, 
who never left the person of A]it, when his infancy was concealed m 
the mountains of Ai bood ^ to them alone, and the faithful Soniguria,, 
did Dooi ga confide the seoiet of his letreat The vassals of the 
Nine Castles ofMaioo knew that he was concealed, but where or 
in whose custody all weie ignoiant Some thought he was at Jes- 
sulmdi , othei s at Beekumpooi , otheis at Bn ohi. The eight divisions 
nobly suppoited the days of their exile, then smews sustained the 
land of Mord'hur Raos, Ra 3 as, and Banas applauded their deeds, for 
allweie alike enveloped in the net of desti notion In all the nine 
thousand [towns] of Mord^hur, and the ten thousand of Mewar§ inha- 
bitants theie weie none Enayet Khan was left with ten thousand 
men to preseive Jodpoor, but the Ohampawut is the Boomer of 
Maroo, and without feai was Dooiga's bi other. Boning With Khem- 
kurn the Kninote, and Subhul the Joda, Bee 3 mal the Mahecha, Jait- 
mal Soo 3 ote, Kesuri Kuinote, and the Joda biethien Beodan and 
Bheem, and many moi e collected their clans and kin, and as soon 
as they heaid that the king was within four coss of A 3 mer, they 
blockaded the Khan in the city of Joda, but twenty thousand 
Moguls came to the i escue Another dreadful conflict ensued at the 
gates of Jodpooi, in which the Jadoon Kesore, who led the battle, 
and many other chiefs weie slain, yet not without many hundieds 
of the foe, the 9th Asai, S 1737 

Boning Gained the sword and the flame into eveiy quaiter. 

*Thai> IS, dropped all schemes against it at that moment 

t The Camd’hu] , epithet of the Eahtorea 

t Chaims and incantations, with music, are had recourse to, in ordei to 
cause the flight of these destructive insects from the fields they light on 

§ The number of towns and villages formerly constituting the aroudissement 
of each state 
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i'ung could neither advance nor retreat He was like the serpent 
tzmg the musk-rat, which, if liberated, caused bliudness , but if 
'allowed, was like poison Huinat and Hanja Sing took the road 
Sojut They sui i ounded and drove away the cattle, which bi ought 
e Asoors to the rescue A dreadful strife ensued , the chief of 
e Asoors was slam, but the brothers and all then kiu bedewed the 
□d with their blood This, the saca of So]ut, was when 1737 
ided and 1738 commenced, when the sword and the pestilence 
luoti*) united to clear the land 

“ Soiling was the Eoodia of the field, Agia and Dehh tiembled 
his deeds , he looked on Aiung as the waning moon The king 
nt an embassy to Soning , it was peace he desired He offered 
le miiusub of Sat^i Hazan for A 3 ft, and what dignities he might 
imand foi his brethien — the restoiation of Ajmei, and to make 
Dmng its governor To the engagement was added, ‘ the puQija is 
fixed in latification of this treaty, witnessed by God Almighty 
heDewan, AsudKhan, was the negociator, and the who 

as with him, solemnly swoi e to its maintenance The tieaty con- 
uded, the king, whose thoughts could not be diverted from Akbei , 
spaited foi the Dekhan Asud Khan was left at Ajmdi, and 
oning at Mairta But Soning was a thorn in the side of Arung- 
}b , he bribed' the Biahmins, who threw pepper into the homa 
lurnt saoiifice) and seemed foi Soning a place in Sooiay Mandala 
ihe mansion of the sun) The day following the tieaty, by the 
icantations of Arunga, Soning was no moie § Aso] the 6th, S 1788 

oi * death' personified, is the name for that fearful scouige the 
aasmodic chalet a vioj bus, irhich has caused the loss of so many lives for the 
ist thirteen yeais thioughout India It appears tp have visited India often, 
F Tvhich we have given a frightful record in the Annals of Mdwar in the leign 
F Eanalta] Sing (See Yol I, p 332), in S. 1717 or A D 1661 (twenty yeais 
noi to the period we tieat of), and Orme describes it as raging in the 
'ekhaii in A D 1684 They had likewise a visitation of it within the memoiy 
F many individuals now living 

Regal ding the nature of this disease, whethei endemic, epidemic or conta- 
lous, and its cure, we aie as ignorant now as the fiisb day of our experience 
here have been hundreds of conflicting opinions and hypotheses, bub none 
itisfactory In India, nine medical men out of ten, as well as those not pio- 
isSional, deny its being contagious At Oodipooi, the Rana’s only son, her- 
letically sealed in the palace against contact, was the first seized with the dis- 
i der a pi etty strong proof that it was from atmospheric communication He 
as also the last man in his fathei’s dominions likely, from predisposition, to 
e attacked, being one of the most athletic and prudent of his subjects I saw 
im thiough the disordei We were afraid to administer remedies to the last 
eir of Bappa Rawul, but I hinted to Amurji, who was both bard and doctor, 
bat strong doses of musk (12 grs each) might be beneficial These he had, 
nd I prevented his having cold water to dunk, and also checking the insen- 
ible peispnation by tin owing off the bed-clothes Nothing but his robust 
nd youth made him resist this tiemendous assailant 

t See Vol I, p 330, foi an explanation of the 'punja — and the treaty which 
receded this, made by Rana Raj Sing, the fourth article of which stipulates 
Qr teims to the minor son of Jeswunt 

J I know not what officer is meant by the Aremdt, sent to sweai to the good 
nth of the king. 

§ His death was said to be effected by incantations, most probably poison 
[Yol. II ] 8a 
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Asud senfctlie news to the king. This terror being lemoved, the 
king withdrew his fiom his treaty, and in ]oy depaited foi 

the°Dekhan The death of Soning shed gloom and grief over the 
land Then Mokund Sing Man tea, son of Kulian, abandoned his 
mvAisuh and joined his countiy’s cause A desperate encoiintei 
soon followed with the troops of Asud Khan near Manta, in which 
Ajit, the son of Beetuldas, who led the fight, was slain, with many 
of each clan, which gave joy to the Asoois, but grief to the faithful 
Rajpoot , oil the second day of the blight half of the moon of Eai tik, 
S 1738 

Prince Azim was left with Asud Khan, Bnayet at Jodpoor j and 
their garnsous were scattei ed over the land, as their tombs (< 7 / 10 ; ) 
everywheie attest The loid of Ghundawnl, Simboo Koompawut, 
now led the Rahtores with Oodung Sing Bukshee, and Tej&i, the 
young son of Doorga, the hiacelet on the Aivi of Mahadeva, with 
Putteh Sing and Ram Sing, just leturned from placing Akber safely 
in the Dekhan, and many othei valiant Rahtores They spiead 
ovei the couiitiy even to Mdwai, sacked Pooi-Mandil, and slew the 
governor Kasim Khan ” 

These desultory and bloody affrays, though they kept the king’s 
troops in peipetual alaim and lost them myiiads of men, thinned 
the tanks of the defenders of Maroo, who again took lefngein the 
Aiavulli From hence, watching every opportunity, they daited on 
then piey On one occasion, they fell upon the gainson of Jytaiun, 
which they louted and expelled, or as the chionicle quaintly says, 

with the year 1739 they also fled At the same time, the post of 
Sojut was carried by Beejo Champawnt, while the Jodawnts, under 
Ram Sing, kept then foes lu play to the noithwaid, and led by 
Oodi-bhan, attacked the Muza Nooi Alli at Cheiaie '^the contest 
“ lasted forthiee houis , the dead bodies of the Tavans lay 111 heaps 
“in the Akhai'a , who even abandoned their Nakaiias 

“ After the affaii of Jytarun, when Oodi Sing Oh.impawut, and 
Mohkim Sing Man tea were the leaders, they made a push for Gruz- 
zeiat, and had penetiated to Kheiialoo, when they weie attacked, 
pursued, and suiionnded in the hills at Rainpoor, by Syed Moham- 
med, the Hakim of Guzzeiat All night they stood to then aims 
In the moimng the swoid lained and filled the cars of the Apsaras 
Kuriun and Kesuii weie slam, with Gokuldas Bhatti, with all their 
civil officeis, and Ram Sing himself 1 enounced life on this day 
But the Asoois pulled up the leins, having lost many men Palli 
was also attacked in the month of Bhadoon this yeai 1739, then 
the game of destruction was played with Hoor Alli, thiee bundled 
Rahtores against five hundred of the king's troops, which were 
routed, losing then leader, TTfzul Khan, after a desperate struo-gle 


# Many we eimmeiated by the bardie cbromcler, who would deem it 
sacrilege to omit a single name in the page ot fame 
t He was one of the gallant chiefs who, with Doorga, conveyed pi moe Akbdr 
to the sanctuary with the Mahrattas ^ 
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Balia was tlie hero who drove the Yavan from this post. Oodya 
attacked the Sidi at So]ut Jytarun was agaiu leinforced In 
Bysakj Mohkim Sing Man tea attacked the royal post at Mairta^ 
slew Syed Alli, and drove out the kmg^s tioops 

The year 1739 was oue of perpetual conflict, of captuies and 
lecapbuieSj in which many parties of twenty and thirty on each side 
tell. They afibrd numeious examples of heioio patiiotism, in which 
Rahtore blood was lavishly shed, but while to them each wairior 
was a loss not to be replaced, the despot continued to feed the war 
with'fr^h troops The Bhattis of Jessulmer came forward this 
year, and nobly shed their blood in seconding the effoits of the 
Rahtoies in this patiiotic warfare 

In S 1740, Azim and Asud Khan joined the emperor m the 
Dekhan, and Enayet Khan was left in command at Ajmdr — being 
enjoined not to lelax the war in Marwar, even with the setting in of 
the rains Mairwarra affoided a place of lendezvous foi the Rah- 
tores, and security for their famihes Hei e eleven thousand of the 
best troops of Enayet invaded the hills to attack the united Jodas 
and Ohampawuts, who retaliated on Palh, Sojut, and Godwar The 
ancient Mundoie, which was occupied by a gariison under Khwaja 
Saleh, was attacked by the Mandaicha Bhatti and driven out. At 
Bague, a despeiate encounter took place in the month of Bysak, 
when Ram Sing and Samuut Sing, both Bhatti chiefs, fell, with two 
hundred of their vassals, slaying one thousand of the Moguls The 
Kuiumsotes and Koompawuts, under Anop Sing, scoured' the banks 
of the Loom, and put to the sword the garrisons of Oosturroh and 
Gangani Mohkim, with his Man teas, made a descent on his 
patiimonial lands, aud drew upon him the whole foice of its 
governor, Mohammed Alli The Mairteas met him on their own 
native plains ' The Yavan pioposed a tiuoe, and at the interview 
assassinated the head of the Man teas, tidings of whose death rejoiced 
the Shah in the Dekhan 

'‘At the beginning of 1741, neithei strife nor fear had abated, 
Soojan Sing led the Rahtoies in the south, while Lakha Ohampawut 
and Kesai Koompawut aided by the Bhattis and Chohans, kept the 
gai risen of Jodpoor in alarm When Soojan was slain, the baid 
was Sent to Singram, who held a munsub and lands from the king ; 
he was imploied to join his biethieii , he obeyed, and all collected 
around Singiam * Sewanchaf was attacked, and with Bhalotra 
and Panchbadia were plundeied, while the blockaded gainsons 
weie unable to aid An houi befoie sunset, eveiy gate of Maioo 
was shut. The Asoors had the stiong-holds.in their power , but the 
plains lesounded with the An^ of Ajit Oodi-bhan, with his Joda- 
wuts, appeared befoie Bhadiajoon, he assaulted the foe and captuied 

* We are not informed of wLab clan he was, or his rank, which must have 
been high 

t The tract so called, of which Sewanoh is the capital 
j Oath of allegiance 
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Ms guns and treasure An attempt from Jodpoor made to recapture 
tlie troplnes, added to tlie tnumpli of tbe Joda. 

Pool dll Kliau*! held Sewanoli , and Nahur Klnuj Mewatti, Kunau 
To attack them, the Champawuts convened at Mokulsii Then 
thiist foi vengeance ledoubled at the tidings that Noor Alli had 
abducted two young women of the tube of Assam Hutna led the 
Rahtoies , they leached Kunan and engaged Pooidil Khan, who was 
put to the swoid with six bundled of his men The Rahtoies left 
one bundled in the field that day, the ninth of Cheyt The Mirzaf 
no sooner heaid of this defeat than he fled towaids Thoda, with the 
Assam damsels, ga'/vnq on the mangoes as they ripened, and having 
1 cached Koochal, he encamped Subhul Sing, the son of Aiskum, 
lieaid it, he took Ins opium, and though the Muza was snnounded 
by pillais, the daggei of Aiskmn^s son reached Ins heait, but the 
Bhattif was cut in pieces 'L’he loads weie now impassable, the 
T’lianas^ of the Yavans weie i educed to gieat stiaits 

^ The yeai 1742 commenced with the slaughtei of the king^s 
gai risen at Sambhui by the Lakhawuts and Assawuts,|| while fiom 
Godwai the chiefs made inclusions to the gates of Ajmei A battle 
took place at Mairta, whei e the Rahtoi es were defeated and dispei sed, 
but in levenge Singinm burned the suburbs of Jodpooi, and 
then came to Dhoonaia, where once more the clans assembled They 
marched, invested Jhalore, when Behai ii, left without succour, was 
compelled to capitulate, and the gate of honour (dheimadiva^a) was 
left open to him And thus ended 1742 

It 18 almost supeifluous to remaik, even to the mere English lender, that 
wheuever he meet the title Khan, it indicates a Mahomedan , and that of Sinq 
(lion) a Bajpoot 

+ Noor Alli Muza is a title only anplied to a Mogul 

J As a Bhatti revenged this disgince,it is piobable the Assam damsels, thus 
abducted by ihe Mirza, wei e of his own race 

§ Garrisons and Militaiy posts » 

II These are of the moat ancient vassalage of Mai oo 
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CHAPTER VIII 

The clans 2^cMion to see the ;/Qung Jfaja — Dootjiin Sal of Kotah joins the 
Rahim e cause. — Theij^u occed to Ahoo — Ai c inti odiicedto AjU, who u conveyed 
to Ahica, and inaUs a tom to all the chieftainships. — Constematton of 
Ainnqzih—JIe sets up a jM'ciendei to Jodpooi — The Rahtoies and Hai as 
diivethcImpenahstsfioniMaiwn} — They cam/ the war abioad — Sim m of 
Tom Jfandil — 2'he JIai a Pnnee slain. — Dom qadas reiui ns ft oni the Dethan, 
— Defeats Sell Khan, qoici noi of AjmSi , who is disgiaced by the Ling — Seji 
Khan attempts to nt cinnrcnt Ajit by negotiation — Ilisfailm e and disgi ace — 
Rebellion in Mcwai — The Rahtoies suppmtthe Rana —Ai ungzeb negotiates 
foi the daughter of jn nice ALbor left in Mai ivat — Ajit againdi ivenfoi refuge 
into the hills — Affaii at Jkejipooi — Success of the Rahtoies — AriingzeVs 
appi eheiisioii for Insgiand-daiightei — The Rana sends the coco-iiiit to AjU, 
who jii oceeds to Oodipooi , and mantes the Rana's niece — Negotiations for 
peace i enciocd — Terimnatc — The sun endei of the pi incdi — Jodpooi i esioi ed 
— Magnanimity of Dooigadao — Ajit talcs jiossession — Ajit again dnveii 
fiomhis capital — Afihctions of the JItndii lace — t son boi n to Ajtt, named 
Abhye Sing — Dts lioioscope.—JSattle of Di ooiiai a —The viceioy of Lahoie 
passes thiough Mai wai to Guzzeiat — Death of Ai iingzCb — Diffuses joy — AjU 
attacks Jodpooi — Capitulation — Ddpcision and massacic of the Ling’s 
tioops — A/It i esnmes his dominions — Azim, with the title of Bahadei Shah, 
mounts the tkionc — Battle of Agia —The Lmg jiiepaies to invade Manoai — 
Ai lives at Ajmti. — Proceeds to liai Dilaiit — Sends an embassy to A/U, who 
lepatis to the tmpeiial camp — Reception — Tieacherous conduct of the 
empeiQi — Jodpooi suipiised — \jU foicedtoaccom/iany the empeioi to the 
DeLhan — Discontent of the Rajas — They abandon the Ling, and join Rana 
Uinia at Oodipooi — Tuple alliance — A/U appeals befoic Jodpooi, which 
capitulates on honom able trims — l/U undcitaLcsio leplnce Raja Jei/ Stag on 
tJiegadiof Aviboi — Battle of Sambhiii, Ajit vieloi lous — AnibUi abandoned to 
Jey Sing — AjU atlacLs Bik/inti , — Redeems Nagoi e — The Rajas tin eatened bi; 
the Ling — Again unite — The Ling lepaiisto Ajniei — 2'he Rajas join him . — 
Receivejii mftnsfoi then doinimons. — Ajit maLcs a pilgrimage to Cuid-khdta 
— Reflections on the thu Uj yeoi s' wai loagedby the Rahtoies against the empxie 
foi independence — Eulogium on Dooigadas 

‘^In the ye.ir 1743^ the Champawnts, ICoorapawuts, Oodawuts, 
Man teas, Jodas, Kiiniinsoies, and all the assembled clans of 
Mai 00 , became impatient to see their sovereign They sent 
for the Kheechi Mokund, and piayed that they might but 
behold him , but the faithful to his trust replied He,* who confided 
'^hnii to me, is yet In the Dekhaii ” — “ Without the sight of our 
“ Loid, breiid and water have no flavour ” " Mokund could not with- 
stand their suit The Hara piince Doorjun Sal, having come to 
their aid with one thousand hoi so from Kotah, f they repaired to the 


• Meaning Doorgadas 

■f His principal objeeb was to marry the daughter of Sujaun Sing Ohampawufc 
the Bister of the brave Mokund Sing, often mentioned in the chronicle. The 
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Tiill of Aboo, when on the last day of Cheyfc 1743, they saw then 
piiiice As the lotos expands at the sunbeam, so did theheait of 
each Rahtoie at the sight of their iiitant soveieign, they drank 
his looks, even ns the papaya in the month Aso] sips diops of 
imritu {amhiosia) fiom tlie Champa^ There wcie present, Oodi 
Sing, Smgiam Sing, Beeji-Pal, Tej Sing, Moknud Sing, and Nahui 
son of Huiee, all Ohampawuts Ra] Sing, Juggut Sing, Jeit Sing, 
Samunt Sing, of the Oodawnts, — Ram Sing, Putteh Sing, and 
Kesnii, Koompawnts Theie was also the Oohui chief ot pure 
descent,t besides the KheechiMoknnd, the Pniohit,tho Purihai, and 
the Jain pi lest, Y ati Gy an, Beejy In a f oi tnuate hour, Ajit became 
known to the world The Haia Rao first made his salutation, he 
was followed by all Marwar with offerings of gold, peails, and horses 

^‘'Enayet conveyed the tidings to Aiung Shah, the Asoor chief 
said to the king, ‘ if without a head, so long they had combated him, 
what could now be expected?^ he demanded leinf or cements 

In triumph they conveyed the young Raja to Ahwa, whose 
chief made the hadliooX with peails, and presented him with horses, 
heie he was eiiteitained, and here they piepaied the teeha doui 
Thence, taking Raepooi, Bilara, and Baroonda in his way, and 
receiving the homage and nuzzuis of their chiefs, he repaiied to 
Asope, where he was entei tamed by the head of the Koompawuts 
Fi om Asope he went to the Bhatti fiet ot Loweii oh , thence to Reah, 
the chief abode of the Maiiteas, thence to Kewnsir, of the Kurm- 
sotes Bach chief entei tamed their young lord, around whom all 
the clans gathered Then he lepaired to Kaloo, the abode of Pabhoo 
Rao Dhandul,§ who came forth with all his bands , and at length 
he reached Pokuin, where he was joined by Dooigadas fiom the 
Dekhan, the 10th of Bhadoon 1744 

Enayet Khan was alaimed He assembled a numerous an ay to 
quell this fresh tumult, but death pounced upon him 'I’he king 
was afflicted theieat He tiied anothei stiatagem, and set up a 
pieteuded son of Jeswunt, styled Mohammed Shah, and offered Ajit 
the munsub of five thousand to submit to his authoiity 'Ihe 
pretendei also died as he set out foi Jodpooi, and Sujait Klian was 
made the Governoi of Marwar in the place of Enayet. Now the 
Rahtores and Haras united, having denied Maioo of then foes, 
attacked them in a foieign land Thegainsons of Malpooia and 
Poor Mandil were put to the sword, .ind here the Haia prince was 

Kotah prince dared not, according to every Brajpoofc maxim of gallantry, refuse 
his aid on such, occasion , but the natnriil bravery and biofU mind of Dooriun 
Bal requii ed no stimnlns. “ 

^The Sindoo poet says the Papaya biid becomes intoMcated with the 
flowers 

' t A name now lost 

1 Waving a brass vessel, filled with pearls, round his head 

§ Pabhoo Eao Rah tore IS immortalized by the aid of his lance on this occa- 
sion, he was of the ancient chivalry of Maroo, and still held his allodial 
domain 
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killed by a cannon sbofc m leading the storm. Here they levied 
eight thousand mohuis m contribution and returned to Marwar, 
while the civil officeis and Purohits made collections in his country, 
and thus passed 1744 

“ The year 1745 commenced with proposals from Sujait Khan to 
hold Maiwai in farm , he piomised one-fouith of all transit duties 
if the Eahtoies would respect foreign commei ce to this they agreed. 
The son of Enayet left Jodpooi for Dehh, he had leached Eainwdl, 
but was overtaken by the Joda Huinat, who released him both of 
wives and wealth The Khan fled to the Cutohwahas for sheltei 
Su]ah Beg, who left Ajmdr to release him, faied no better he was 
attacked, defeated, and plundered by Mokundas Ghampawut 

In 1747, Sefi Khan was Hakim of A]m^r Doorga determined 
to attack him The Halcim took post in the pass which defends the 
** road , there Doorga assailed him, and made him fly to A]mer The 
tidings leached the king ; he wrote to the Khan, if he discomfited 
Dooigadas, he would raise him over all the khans of the empire , if 
'^he failed, he should send him biacelets,* and order Sujait from 
Jodpoor to supeisede him Sefi, befoi e abandoning his trust, tried 
to retain his honouis by the ciicumvention of A]it He addressed a 
letter to him, saying he held the imperial sunnud for the restoiation 
of his paternal domains, but that, as the king’s representative, he 
must come and leceive it. A]it marched at the head of twenty 
thousand Eahtores, sending in advance Mokund Chamapawut to 
obseive whether any treacheiy was contemplated The snare 
was discovered and leported to A]it, as he arrived at the foot 
of the pass beyond the mountains * Let us, however, have 
a sight of A]idoorg as we are so near,’ said the young prince, *■ and 
receive the compliments of the khan.’ They moved on towards 
the city, and Sefi Khan had no alternative but to pay his obeisance 
to A]lt To en 3 oy his disti ess, one said, ' let us fire the city ’ The 
Hakim sat tiembhng fonts safety and his own; he brought forth 
jewels and horses, which he presented to A]it. 

“ In 1748, the troubles re-commenced in M5war Prince Umra 
rebelled against his father, Eana Jey Sing, and was joined by all his 
chiefs - The Eana fled to Godwar, and at Ganorah collected a force, 
which Umra prepai ed to attack The Eana demanded succour of 
the Eahtoies, and all the Mail teas hastened to relieve him , and soon 
after Ajit sent Doorgadas and Bugwdn, with Einmul Joda, and 
’ the eight ranks of Eahtores’ to espouse the father’s cause But the 
Ohondawuts and Suktawuts, the Jhalas and Chohans, lather than 
admit foreign interference in their quarrel, thought it better to effect 
a reconciliation between father and son and thus the Eana was 
indebted to Marwar for the support of his throne. 

" The year 1749 passed in negotiation to obtain the daughter of 
prince Akb5r, left in charge of Doorgadas, for whose honour Arung- 
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zeb was alaimed, as A jit was reacbrng manhood ; Nai’ayndasKoolmbi 
was the medium of negotiation, and Sefi Khan caused all hostilities 
to cease while it lasted 

In 17 50, the Mooslem governors of Jodpoov, Jhalore,and Sewanoli, 
combined then foices against A]it, who was again compelled to 
letreat to the mountains Akbo, the Balia, received their attack, 
but was defeated in the month of Magb Anotbei combat was 
hastened by the wanton slaughter of a sand^h,^ when the Hakim of 
Chank, with all his train, weie mado prisoners at Mokulsir by the 
Champawut Mokundas. 

“To such stiaits were the Mooslenis put m 1751, that many dis- 
tiicts paid cliouVhf otheis tribute, and many tired of this incessant 
waifare, and unable to conquer then biead, took sei vice with the 
Rahtores This yeai, Kasim Khan and Lushkur Khan marched 
against Ajit, who took post at 'Bee 3 ipooi Dooi ga’s son led the onset, 
and the Khan was defeated With each year of A]it grew the hopes 
of the Rahtoies, while Aiungzdb was af&icted at each month’s 
growth of his giand-daughter Hewioteto Sujait, the Hakim of 
Jodpoor, to secuie his honoui at whatever cost, his applications for 
Akbdr’s daughter weie unweaiied 

** This year the coco-nut studded with grems,f two elephants and 
ten steeds, all iiohly capaiisoned, were sent by the Rana to affiance 
the daughter of his younger brother, Guj Sing, to Ajit The pi esent 
was accepted, and in the month of Jeit, the piince of the Rahtores 
repaired to Oodipoor, where the nuptials were 5olemni746d In Asar 
he again married at Deolah J 

" In 1753, negotiations were renewed through Doorgadas, and the 
protracted lestoiation of the SuUam obtained the seat of his ances- 
tors for the Jodam Dooi'ga was offeied for himself the munsub of 
five thousand, which he refused, he piefened that Jhalore, 
SewancM, Sanchoie, and Theraud, should revert to his country Even 
Arung admiied the honourable and distinguished treatment of his 
grand-daughter 

“ In Pos 1757,§ Ajlt regained possession of his ancestral abode * * * § on 
his reaching Jodpoor he slew a buffalo at each of its five gates The 
Shahzada Sooltan led the way, Sujait being dead j] 

“In 1759, Azim Shah again seized on Jodpoor, and A]it made 
Jhalore his abode Some of his chiefs now served the foe, some the 

* One of those pampered bulls, allowed to wandei at libei ty aud fed by 
eveiy one 

•(■ The coco, the symbol of a marriage offer 

i Pertabguih Deolah, a sfnall principality grown out of Mewai 

§ I cannot now call to mind whethei this break of four years in the chronicle * 
of the bard Kurmdhan occuis in the original, or that in translating I left the 
hiatus from there being nothing interesting therein The tyrant was now fully 
occupied in the Dekhan wars, and the Rajpoots had time to breathe 

II This Shahzada must have been prince Asim, who was nominatad viceioy 
of Gnzzerat and Marwar 
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Eana whose hopes were on Bklmga alone , while the lord of Amber 
served the king in the Dekhan The enoimities of the Asoors had 
reached their height, the sacred kine were sacrificed even at 
Mat'hoora, Priag, and Okamandel , the Jogis and Byragis invoked 
heaven for piotection, hut iniquity prevailed as the Hindu strength 
decayed Prayers were everywhere offered up to heaven to cleanse 
the land fiom the iniquities of the barbarians * In this year, the 
month of Magh 1759, the Mithim Laggun (the 'sun in Gemini^), a 
son was born of the Ohohani, who was called Abhye Sing (See end 
of this Chapter, p 73, for the Horoscope of Abhye Sing ) 

"In 1761, Busoph was supeiseded by Mooishid Kooli as Hakim 
of Jodpoor On his airival he presented the royal sunnud for 
the restoiation of Mairta to A 3 it Boosul Sing, the Mairtea 
Siomoi, with the Dhandul Govindas, were ordered to take the 
chaige, which incensed the son of Indur, (Mohkim Sing), who 
deemed his faithful service during his minoiity overlooked by 
this preference He wrote to the king to nominate him to the com- 
mand of Marwar, and that he would fulfil his chaige to the satis- 
faction both of Hindu and Moslem 

"In 1761 the star of the foe began to decline. Moorshid Kooli, 
the Mogul, was relieved by Jaffier Khan Mohkim^s letter was 
intercepted He had turned traitor to his pnnce, and joined the 
king^s tioops Ajit marched against them, he fought them at 
Dioonaia, the king’s troops were defeated, and the rebel Eendawut 
was slam This was in 1762 

" In 1763, Ibiahim Khan the king’s lieutenantf at Lahoie, passed 
through Marwar to relieve Azim in the vice-royalty of Guzzeiat . 
On the second day of Oheit, the obscure half of the moon, the joyful 
tidings arrived of the death of the king J On the fifth, Ajit took 
to horse, he leached-the town of Joda, and sacrificed to the gates, 
but the Asoors feared to face him. Some hid their faces in fear, 
while others fled The Mirza came down, and Ajft ascended to the 
halls of his ancestors The wretched Tavans, now abandoned to the 
infuriated Eajpoots smarting under twenty-six years of misery, 
found no mercy In hopeless despair they fled, and the wealth 
which they had amassed by extoition and oppression, returned to 
enrich the propnetoi The barbarians, in turn, were made captive , 
they fought, were slaughtered and dispersed Some sought svma 
(sanctuaiy), and found it, even the baibarian leadei himself threw 
fear to the winds m the unconcealed sanctuaiy of the Koompawut 
But the triumph of the Hindu was complete, when, to escape from 
peidition, their flying foes invoked Seeta-Eam and Hur-govind, 
begging their biead in the day, and taking to their heels at night. 


* This record of the manifold injuries, civil and religious, under which the 
Hindu nation groaned, is quite akin to the sentiments of the letter of remon- 
strance addressed by Bana B-aj Sing to Arnngz^b — See Vol I, p 322 
t He IS called the sumdt, or ‘ son-in-law of the king ’ 

5th pheit S 1763 The 28th Zekaud 

[Voi! II] 9a 
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The chaplet of the Moolla served to count the name of Rama, and a 
handful of gold was given to have their beards i emoved “f" Nothing 
but the despair and flight of the 'Mletcha^ ivns heard throughout 
Moordhui Mairba was evacuated, and the wounded Mohkira fled 
to Nagore Soiut and Palli wei e i egained, and the land i eturned to 
the Jodaui Jodguih was purified from the contaminations of the 
baibariau with the water of the Ganges and the sacred Toolsi, and 
A 3 lt received the tiluk of sovereignty 

Then Aziin marched ft om the south and Moazzim from the north 
At Agia a mighty battle for empire took place between the two 
Asoois, but Allumf pi evaded and got the thione The tidingssoon 
reached the king, that A]it had plnndeied his aimies in Maroo and 
taken possession of the * cushion’ of his f athei s 

The lainy season of 1764 had vanished, the king had no repose, 
he foimed an aimy and came to A]in6i. Then Huiidas, the son of 
Bugwdu, with the Oohui and Mangalea chiefs,]: aud Rutna the 
leader of the Oodawuts, with eight hundied of their clan, enteied 
the castle and suoie to A]lt, that whatevei might be his intentions, 
they weie lesolved to maintain the castle to the death The royal 
ai my encamped at BaiBilara, and A 3 it piepared foi the storm, but 
the king was advised to try peaceful arts, and an ovei tuve was made, 
and the inessengei was sent back to the king accompanied by Nahur 
Khan The embassy returned beaiing the loyal fiim^ii to Aiit, 
but before he would accept it, he said he would view the royal army, 
and on the fii st day of Phalgoon he left the hill of Joda and reached 
Beesilpooi Hei e he was received by a deputation from the king, 

headed by Su 3 ait Khan, son of the Khankhanan, accompanied by 
the Ra 3 a of Badoila and Rao Bood^h Sing of Boondi . — the place of 
meeting was Peepar That night passed m adjusting the terms of 
the tieaty The ensuing morn he marched foiwaid at the head of 
all the men of Maroo , and at Anundpooi the eyes of the king of the 
bai banana (Mletcha) fell on those of the lord of the earth He gave 
him the title of Teg Bahadei § But fate decreed that the city of 
Joda was coveted by the king, by stealth he sent Mairab Khan to 
take possession, accompanied by the tiaitor Mohkim Ajit burned 
with rage when he heaid of this treachery, but he was compelled to 
dissimulate and accompany Allum to the Bekhan, and to serve 
undei Kambuksh Jey Sing of Ambeil) was also with the king, 
and had a like cause for discontent, a royal garrison being placed 
in Ambdr, and the gnd/i, of the Raja bestowed on his younger 

^ The Rajpoots gave up beards the better to distinguish them from the 
Mooslems 

t Shah Allum, who assumed the title o£ Bahadei Shah, on monnbiug the 
throne 

J The Mangalea is a branch of the Glhelotes, severed from the ori«>’inal stem 
in the reign of Bappa Rawul eleven centuries ago ° 

§ * The warrioi’s sword ’ 

0 This IB the M%i za Raja, Jey Sing ,— the posterior Jey Sing had the epithet 
Sowae 
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brother, Beejy Sing Now the army i oiled on like a sea orei flow- 
ing its bounds As soon as the king crossed the Neibudda,* * * § ** the 
Eajas executed then designs, and without saying a woid, at the head 
of their vassals retrogiaded to Ra] wan a They repaiied to Oodi- 
poor, and were received by Rana Umia with lejoicing and dis- 
tinction, who advanced to conduct them to his capital Seated 
together, the chaoii waving over their heads, they appealed like the 
Tnuna,f Biimha, Vishnfl and Mahdsa. Piom this hour the fortunes 
of the Asooib sunk, and virtue again began to shew herself { From 
Oodipoor the two Rajas passed to Marwar. They reached Ahwa, 
and hei e the Ohampawut Smgi am, son of Oodibh^n, spread the foot- 
carpet (pug-viunda) for his loi d 

“ The month of Sawuu 1765 set in, and the hopes of the Asoor 
expiied Mairab was in consternation when he heard that Ajit had 
returned to his native laud On the 7th the hall of Joda was sui- 
1 ounded by th 11 ty thousand Rah tores On the 1 2th the gate of honour 
was thrown open to Man ab , he had to thank the son of Aiskurn§ 
foi his life He was allowed an honourable letieat, and Ajib once 
more entered the capital of Maroo 

Jey Sing encamped upon the banks of the Soor Sagur , but a 
prince without a country, he was unhappy But as soon as the lains 
were passed, Ajmal, the sanctuary of the Ontchwaha, proposed to 
1 einstate hit? in Ambdr When conjoined they had reached Mairta, 
Agra and Dehli tiembled When they arrived at Ajmdi its goveiner 
sought sz^iia with the saint, || and paid the contiibutions demanded. 
Then, like the falcon, Ajit darted upon Sambhur, and heie the vas- 
sals of Ambdr repaiied fiom all quaiters to the standaid of their loid. 
With twelve thousand men, the Syed advanced along the edge of the 
salt lake, to encounter Ajmal The Koompawut led the charge , a 
desperate battle ensued , Hussein, with six thousand men, lay on the 
field, while the rest took to flight and sought refuge in the castle ^ 
His lieutenant, the Purihar, chtef pandoo, heiefelK* into the hands 
.of Ajit , he then felt he had leooveied Mundore On intelligence of 
this history, the Asoois abandoned Amber, and having placed a gai- 
rison in Sambhur, in the month of Megsii, Ajit restoied Jey Sing to 
Amber, and prepaied to attack Bikaner, .Ajit, committed the 
admmistiationof all civil affaiis to the faithful Kaghonath Bindarri, 


* The Mooslem historian mentions in Vol I, p 340, that Bahader was then 
en toute to Lahore 

t'i'ri-anga the /npZe-6oc?ied, oi tii-miiiti 

+ The bard of Maroo passes over the important fact of the intermarriage 
which took olaoe on this occasion of the Rajpoot tuple alliance See 
Vol I, p 399 

§ Doorgadas, who recommended the acceptance of the proffered capitulation 

J] The ahrine of Khwaja Kootub 

'^Although the Marwar chronicler takes all the credit of this action, it was 
fought by the combined Rajpoots of the alliance Vol I, p 341-2 

**Pandoo is the squire, the shield-bearer, of the Ri^poots. 
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With the title of Dewan He was well qualified, both from his 
espeiieuce in civil afiaiis and from his valour as a soldier. 

** InBhadoon of the year 1766, ArungziJb put to deathKambuksh,^' 
and Jey Sing entered into negotialious with the king Ajit now 
went against Nagore , but Indur Sing being without resource, came 
forth and embraced Ajit’s feet, who bestowed Ladnoo upon him as a 
heritage. But this satisfied not him who had been the lord of Nagore, 
and Indur earned his complaints to Dehh.f The king was enraged 
— ^his threats reached the Ea]as, who deemed it safe again to re-umte. 
They met at Koleo near Didwanah, and the king soon after reached 
A 3 mdi Thence he sent his fii mans and theyiiMya as teims of fnend- 
ship to the Eajas . Nahur Khan, chelah of the king, was the bearer 
They were accepted, and on the 1st Asar both the Ea] as repaired to 
Ajmdr Here the kin g received them graciously , in the face of the world, 
to Ajit he presented the sunnud of the Nviie Gastles of Maroo, and to 
Jey Sing that of Amber Having taken leave of the king, the two 
Ea 3 as went on the ptw bh to the saci ed lake of Pooshkur. Hei e they 
separated for their respective domains, and A 3 it reached Jodpoorin 
Sawun 1767 In this year he married a Gor Earn, and thus quenched 
the feud caused by Ai’ 3 oon, who slew Umia Sing in the Aum-khas J 
Then he went on a pilgrimage to Curukhdt, the field of battle of the 
Mah^bh^rat, and made his ablutions in the fountain of Bhisama § 
Thus 1767 passed away 

^ Kambuksh was the child of the old age of the tyrant Arnngzlb, by a Baj* 
poot pi incess He appears to have held him in more affection than any of his 
other sons, as his letter on his death-bed to him testifies See Yol I, p 320 

•f Indur Sing was the son of Umia, the eldest brothei of Jeswunt, and she 
fathei of Mohkim, who, being disappointed of the government of Mairta, 
deserted to the king 

X This IB another of the numerous instances of contradictory feelings in the 
Bajpoot charactei IJmra, eldei brother of J eswunt, was banished from Mai war, 
lost his birth-right, and was afterwaids slam at court, ns already related His 
son, Indur Sing, and grandson Mohkim, from Nagore, which they held in 
separate giants from the king, never forgot their title as eldei branch of the 
family, and eternally contested then claim against Ajit Still, as a Hahtore, be 
was bound to avenge the injuries of a Babtore, even though his personal foe — 
Singular inconsistency ' 

§ There is an anecdote regarding the fountain of this classic field of strife, 
the Troad of Bajast’han, which well exemplifies the superstitious belief of the 
warlike Baj poot The emperoi Bahadei Shah was desirous to visit this scene 
of the exploits of the heioes of antiquity, stimulated, no doubt, by his 
Bajpootni qneen, oi his mothei, also of this race He was seated under a tree 
which shaded the sacied fount, named aftei the great leadei of the his 

queen by his side, surrounded by fcandfs to hide them from profane eyes, when 
a vulture perched upon the tree with a bone in its beak, which falling in the 
fountain, the bird set up a sci earn of laughter The king looked up in astonish- 
ment, which was gieatly increased when the vulture addressed him in human 
accents, saying, * that in a formei birth she was a Joqwi/^ and was in the field 
of slaughtei of the gieat wai, whence she flew away with the dissevered arm of 
one of Its mighty warnois, with which she alighted on that very tree, that the 
aim was encumbered with a ponderous golden bracelet, in which, as an amulet, 
were set thirteen brilliant symbols of Siva, and that after devouring the flesh, 
she dropped the biacelet, which fell into the fountain, and it was this awakened 
coincidence which had caused “ the scream of laughfer.” We must suppose 
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Here let us, for a while, suspend the uairative of the chronicler, 
and take a retiospectipe glance at the transactions of the Eahtores, 
from the yeai 1737, the period of Raja Jeswuut^s death at Oahul, to 
the restoration of Ajit, presenting a continuous conflict of thirty 
years^ duration In vain might we search the annals of any other 
nation for such inflexible devotion as maiked the Rahtore chaiacter 
~ through this period of strife, during which, to use their own phrase, 
" hardly a chieftain died on his pallet ” Let those who deem tha 
Hindu warrior void of patriotism read the rude chronicle of this 
thirty -years' war, let them compare it with that of any other 
country, and do justice to the magnanimous Rajpoot. This narrative, 
the simplicity * of which is the best voucher for its authenticity, 
presents an uninterrupted record of patriotism and disinterested 
loyalty. It was a period when the sacrifice of these principles was 
rewarded by the tyrant king with the highest honours of the state ; 
nor are we without instances of the temptation being too strong to be 
withstood but they are rare, and serve only to exhibit, in more pleas- 
ing colours, the virtues of the tribe which spumed the attempts at 
seduction What a splendid exampleistheheroicDoorgadas of all that 
constitutes the glory of the Rajpoot > Valour, loyalty, integrity, com- 
bined with prudence in all the difficulties which sui rounded him, are 
quahties which entitle him to the admiiation which his memory 
continues to enjoy The temptations held out to him were almost 
irresistible not merely the gold, which he and thousands of his 
brethren would alike have spurned, but the splendid offer of power 
in the pi offered ' munsub of five thousand,' which would at once 
have lifted him from his vassal condition to an equality with the 
pnnces and chief nobles of the land Doorga had, indeed, but to 
name his rewaid, but, as the baid justly says, he was *' amolac* 


that this, the pulohaia of the field of slaughter, spoke Sanscrit. or its dialect, 
interpreted by his Rajpoot queen Instantly the pioneers were commanded to 
clear the fountain, and behold the relic of the Mab&bharat, with the symbolic 
emblems of the god all-perfect ' and so large were they, that the emperor 
remarked they would answer excellently well for ‘ slaves of the carpet’ The 
Hindu pnnces then present, among whom were the Rajas Ajit and Jey Sing, 
were shocked at this levity, and each enti eated of the king one of the phallic 
symbols The Alirza Raja obtained two, and both are yet at Jeipoor, one in 
the Temple of Silla Devi, (1) the other in that of Govinda Ajft had one, still 
preserved and worshipped at the shiine of Qii dliai i at Jodpooi My old tutor 
and friend, the Yati Gyanchandra, who told the story while he read the 
chronicles as I translated them, has often seen and made homage to all the 
three relics There is one, he believed, at Boondi or Kotah, and the Rana by 
some means obtained another They are of pure rook crystal, and as each 
weighs some pounds, there must have been giants in the days of the Bhdrat, to 
have supported thii teen in oneaimlet Homer’s heroes were pigmies to the 
Cdriis, whose biaoelet we may doubt if Ajax could have lifted My venerable 
tutoi, though liberal in his opinions, did not choose to dissent from the 
general belief, for man, he said, had beyond a doubt greatly degenerated 
since the heroic ages, and was lapidly approximating to the peiiod, the 
immediate forerunner of a universal renovation, when only dwaifs would 
creep over the land 

(1) The goddess of arms, their Fallas 
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beyond all price, ‘ unoho,’ unique. Not oven levenge, so dear to the 
Uajpoot, turned him aside fiom the dictates of tiue honour. The 
foul assassination of his brother, the biave Soning, effected through 
his enemies, made no alteration in his humanity whenevei the chance 
of war placed his foe in Ins powei , and in this, his policy seconded 
his viitue His chivalious conduct, in the extiication of prince 
I Alcb^r fiom inevitablo destiuction had ho fallen into his father’s 
i hands, was only suipassed by his geneious and delicate hehavioui 
* towaids the piince’s family, which was left in his care, foiminga 
marked contiast to that of the enemies of his faith on similai 
occasions The vii tne of the grand- daughtei of Arungzeb, in the 
sanctuaiy {sima) of Droonaia,’^ was in far better keeping than m 
the tiebly-walled haiem of Agra Of his eneigetic mind, and the 
control he exeited over those of his confiding brethren, what a proof 
IS given, in his pieserving the seciot ot the abode of his prince 
throughout the six first years of his infancy ' But, to conclude oui 
eulogy in the woids of their bard he has reaped the immortality 
destined foi good deeds , his memory is cherished, his actions aie 
the theme of constant piaise, and his picture on his white horse, old, 
yet in vigour, is familiar amongst the collections of portraits of 
Bajpootana 

But there was not a clan, oi family, that did not produce men of 
worth in this proti acted warfare, which incited constant emulation, 
and the bards of each had abundant materials to emblazon the pages 
of their chronicles To the lecollection of these, their expatriated 
descendants allude in the memoiial of their hardships from the 
cruel policy of the reigning chief, the last lineal descendant of the 
prince, whose history, has ]UBt been narrated We now resume the 
narrative in the language of the chronicle 


^ Doorga's fief on the Loom 
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HOROSCOPE OP RAJA ABHYE SING 

In the jenem-ipaU%, or horoscope of Ahhye Sing (referred to in p. 
67); the 4th, 7th, 8th, 10th, Ilth, and 12th houses denote the 
destinies of the heir of Ajft In the 4th we have the monster RdJioo, 
the author of eclipses Of the 7th, or house of hens, the Moon and 
Venus have taken possession , of the 8th, or house of strife, the Sun 
and Mercury In the 10th is Kdtoo, brother of Bdhoo, both signs of 
evil portent Mars rides in the house of fate, while Saturn and 
Jupiter are together in the abode of sovereignty Like that of 
every man living, the horoscope of the heir of Maroo is filled with 
good and evil could the JoUsli/if or astrological seer, have put the 
parricidal sign in the house of destiny, he might have claimed some 
merit for supeiior intelligence. Those who have ever consulted any 
works on this foolish pursuit, will observe that the diagrams of the 
European astiologers are exact copies of the Hindu, in proof of 
which I have inserted this to trace darkness as well as light from 
the East I 
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• OHAPTBE IX. 

Ajit cotiwutnded to “nducc Nohii <ind tli£ vebels of the Scwaluh tnount<iins>—The 
empe 7 07 ' dtes.—CtvU wars—AjU nominated viceroy of Guzterfit —AjU com. 
manded to seiid fds soil to coui t.~~‘J)ai ing attach on the rhtef of N aqore, who is 
slain— Retaliated— The htiTxfs army invades Marioar—Jodpooi invested — 
Teims—Abhije Sing sent to cowt—Ajit p7'oceeds to Dehli —Coalesces with 
the Rijed ministry of the king —Gives a daughter in mam lage to the mpe7 oi — 
Returns to Jodpooi . — Repeal of the Jezeya — Ajit p7 oceeds to hi s vice7 oijally 
of Gueiei'at —Settles the province —Worships at Dtoai'ica— Retains toJod' 
poo} —The Syeds summon 7iim to cotirt —The'jsplaidour of his ii'ain — Leagues 
loith the Syeds — Theempeioi visits Ajit — P 07 tents — Husein Allt ai lives 
fi om the Dekhan — Vonstei nation of the opponents of the Sijeds and Aftl — 
Ajlt blockades the palace with his Rahioies.—The empeioi put to death —Suc- 
cessors —Mohammed Shah — He mai dies against Ambci — Its Raja claims 
sanctuary with Ajit — Obtains the grant of A fimedabad — lietui ns to Jodpooi 
— AjU unites his daughtei to the Prince of Ambh — The Syeds assassinated — 
Ajitwained of his danger — Senes on Ajmer — Slays the governor — Destioys 
the mosques, and 1 e-estdbhshes the Hindu 1 ites, — Ajit declai es his independence 
— Govas in his own name — Establishes weights and measui es, and his oion 
couits of justice.— Fixes the gradations ofianh amongst his chiefs — The 
Impe7uiliats invade Mai war — Abhye Sing heads thii iy thousand Rahtoies to 
oppose them — The king's foices decline battle — The Bahtoies lavage the 
Imperial pi ovinces —Abhye Sing obtains the surname of ‘Dhonkul,’ or 
exteiminato) — Beturns to Jodpooi — Battle of Bamhhui — Ajit gives sanctuaiy 
to Ghoramun J At, founder of Bhuidpoie — The empeioi puts himself at the 
head of allhis foices to avenge the defeat of Sambhur — Ajm^i invested — Its 
defence — Ajit agrees to sumendei Ajmei —Abhye Sing proceeds to the 
imperial camp — His reception — Hu aiiogant healing — Muider of Ajit by 
hu son — Infdehfy of the hard — Blank leaf of t/ieRa] Eoopaca, indicative of 
this event — Extract ft om that chronicle, — Funereal 1 ites — Six queens and^ 
fifty-eight concubines detei mine to become Satis — Expostulations of the 
6a? ds, and put ohits —They fail — Procession — Bite concluded —Reflexions 
Ajit' 8 life and history 

"In 1768 A]it was sent against Nahn and the chiefs of the snowy 
mountains, whom he reduced to obedience Thence he went to the 
Ganges, where he performed his ablutions, and in the spring he 
returned to Jodpoor 

" In 1769 Shah Allum went to heaven The torch of discord was 
hghted by his sons, with which they fiied then own dwelling Azim 
Ooshawn was slam, and the umbrella of loyalty waved over the 
head of Moiz-oo-deen Ajit sent the Bindarn Kaimsi to the presence 
who letuined with the sunnud of the vice-royalty of Guzzerat In 
the month of Megsir 1769, he prepared an aimy to take possession 
of the Satra-soMs,* when fresh dissentions broke out in the house of 


* The ‘ seventeen thousand towns’ of Guzzerat 

r 
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the Ohagitfli The Syeds slew Moiz-oo-deen, and Ferochser became 
king Zoolfecar Khan was put to death, and with him departed the 
strength of the Moguls Then the Syeds became headstrong Ajit 
was commanded to send his son, Abhye Sing, now seventeen years 
of age, with his coutingent, to court, but A]it having learned that the 
traitor Mokuud was there aud in gieat favour, sent a tiusty band, 
who slew him even in the middle ofDehli This daring act brought 
the Syed with an ai my to Jodpoor A]ib sent off the men of wealth to 
Sewanoh, and his son and family to the desert of Eardunoh * * * § The 
capital was invested, and Abhye Sing demanded as a hostage for the 
conduct of Ajit, who was also commanded to court To neithei was 
the Ra]a inclined, but the advice of the Dewan, and still more of 
Kesai the bard, who gave as a piecedent the instance of Rao Ganga 
when invaded by the Lodi, Dowlnt Khan, who entiusted his affairs 
to his son Maldeo, was unanimously approved f Abhye Sing was 
recalled fiom Rardurroh, aud marched with Husein Alh to Delhi, 
the end of Asar 1770. The heir of Maroo received the munsub of 
five thousand from the king 

“ A]lt followed his son to the court, then held at Dehli There 
the sight of the altais laised over the ashes of chiefs who had 
perished to pieserve him in his infancy, kindled all his wiath, and 
he meditated levenge on the whole house of Timooi Four distinct 
causes foi displeasuie had A]md,l — 

1st — ^The Nojoza 

“ 2d — The corapulsoiy marriage of their daughters with the king, 
3d — The killing of kine j 
** 4th — Tho Jezeya, or capitation-tax.^^§ 

Heie we must inteirupt the narrative, in order to supply an 
impoitant omission of the baid, who slurs over the hardest of the 
conditions demanded of Ajlt on the invasion of the Syed, viz,, the 
giving a daughter to Ferochser, the important political results of 
which are alieady i elated in the first part of this work || This 
compulsory marriage only aggravated Ajit's desire of vengeance, and 
ho entered into the views of the Syeds with the true spirit of his 
fathei ; obtaining meanwhile, as the price of coalition, the compliance 
with tho specified demands, besides others of less moment, such as 
“ that the bell forpiayer should be allowed to toll in the quarters 
of tho city allotted to the Rajpoots, and that their temples should 
bo hold sacred , and last, but not least, the agginndisemeut of his 
hereditary dominions Let us again recur to the chronicle. 


* Tlie tract, west of the Loom 

t Thcj* pint ovoi the most important demand — a danghtei to wife (o tho 
knip—it IS at this Aiit hesitates, and for which tho precedent is given 

1 Sec Vol I, p 290 

§ Described in Vol I, p 319 
I|A^olI,p34? 

[Voii II] 
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« In Jeit 1771, having seonred all his \vi8hes, A.]it left the court, 
and with the renewed patent as viceroy of Gruzzerat, returned to 
Jodpoor Through Kaimsi, his minister, the j ezeya was repealed The 
Hindu race owed eternal obligation to the Mor {ciown) of Mordhnr, 
the sanctuaiy of princes in distiess 

‘‘ In 1772, A^it prepaied to visit his goveinment Abhye Sing 
accompanied his father He first proceeded to Jhalore, where he 
passed the rainy season Thence he attacked the ‘ Mewasso first 
Heemu], which he took, when the Deoras paid him tribute Feroz 
Hhan advanced from Palhanpoor to meet him The Ran of Theiad 
paid a lac of lupees. Cambay was invested and paid; and the 
Holi chief, Hemkurn, was reduced. FromPatun, Sukta the Oham- 
pawut, with Beejo Bindarn, sent the year preceding to manage the 
province, came forth to meet him 

" In 1 773, A]it reduced the Jhala of Hulwud, and Jam of Hoanug- 
gur, who paid as tribute three lacs of rupees, with tweuty-five choice 
steeds , and having settled the province, he worshipped at Dwaiica, 
and bathed in the Gomtee f Thence he returned to Jodpoor, where* 
he learned that Indur Sing had regained Hagoie , but he stood not 
befoie A]it 

'' The year 1774 had now arrived The Syeds and their opponents 
weie engaged in civil strife Husem Alli was in the Bekhan, and 
the mind of Abdoolla was alienated fiom the king Paper on paper 
came, inviting Ajlt He maiched by Nagore, Mairta, Eoshkur, 
Marote, aud Sambhui, whose garnsons he stiengtheued, to Dehli 
FiomMarote he sent Abhye Sing back to take care of Jodpoor. 
The Syed advanced from Dehli to meet the Dhiinm (loid) of Mai war 
who alighted at AliveidPs seiai Here the Syed and Ajit formed a 
league, to oppose Jey Sing and the Moguls, while the king remained 
like a snake coiled up in a closed vessel To get rid of their chief 
opponent, Zoolfeoar Khan, was first determined 

When the king heard the A 3 it had leached Behh, he sent the 
Haia Rao Bheem of Kotah, and KhandowianKhan to introduce him 
to the presence Ajlt obeyed Besides his own Rahtoi es, he was 
accompanied by Rao Bishen Sing of Jessulmdr, and Puddum Sing of 
Derawul, with Futteh Sing, a noble of Mewar, Maun Sing Rahtore, 
chief of Seeta Mhow, and the Chundeiawut, Gopal of Rampoora, 
besides Oodi Sing of Kundaila, Sukut Sing of Muiiohuipoor, Kishen 


* Mewasso is a term given to the fastnesses in the mountains, which the 
aboiiginal tribes, Kolis, Meenas, and Mairs, and not unfrequently the Bajpoots, 
make their retreats, and in the present instance the bard alludes to the 
‘ Mewasso’ of the Deoras of Sirohi and Aboo, which has annoyed the 
descen^nts of Ajit to this hour, and has served to maintain the independence 
of this Ohohan tribe 

t This IS all in the district of Oka (Oha mandala), where the Badhails fixed 
themselves on the migration of Sd6]i from Canou] It would have been 
instructive had the bard deigned to have given us any account of the recognition 
which this visit occasioned, and which beyond a doubt caused the ‘ books of 
Chronicles and Kings’ to be opened and referred to 


Mooti Bagh The king bestowed the munsub of Heft Hazari 
(seven thousand horse) on Ajit, and added a oioie of dams to his 
rent-roll He presented him with the insignia of the Mali/i Moiahb, 
with elephants and horses, a swoi d and dagger, a diamond aigrette 
(Siipeeli) and plume, and a double string of pearls Having left 
the presence, A]it went to visit Abdoolla Khan The Syed advanced 
to meet him, and his reception, with his attendants, was distin- 
guished They renewed their determination to stand or fall together. 
Their conference caused dismay to the Moguls, who lay in ambush to 
put Ajit to death. 

“ On the second day of the biight moon of Pos, 1775, the king 
honouied Ajlt with a visit Ajit seated the king on a throne formed 
of bags of rupees to the amount of one lac,t and presented elephants, 
horses, and all that was piecious In the month of Phalgoon, A]it 
s and the Syed went to visit the king , and after the confeienoe wrote 
to Husein Alli revealing their plans, and desiiing his rapid march 
to unite with them fiom the Dekhan How the heavens assumed 
portentous appearances, the desa^ was red and fiery, jackasses 
brayed unusually , dogs barked, thunder rolled without a cloud; 
the court, late so gay, was now sad and gloomy , all were forebodings 
of change at Delhi In twenty days, Husein reached Dehli , his 
countenance was teriific, his di*nm, which now beat close to the 
palace, was the knell of falling greatness -He was accompanied by 
myriads of horse Dehli was enveloped in the dust raised by his 
hostile steeds They encamped in the noith of the city, and Husein 
joined Ajit and his biother The trembling king sent congratula- 
tions* and gifts, the Mogul chiefs kept aloof in their abodes, even 
as the quail coweis in the glass when the falcon hoveis over it, so 
did the Moguls when Husein reached Dehli The lord of Amber 
was like a lamp left without oil 

“ On the second day, all convened at Ajft^s tents, on the banks of 
the Jumna, to execute the plans now determined upon Ajit mounted 
his steed , at the head of his Rahtores, he mai ched direct to the 
palace, and at eveiy post he placed his own men he looked like the 
fire destined to oanse pi alaya § When the sun appears daikness 
flies , when the oil fails the lamp goes out so is it with crowns and 
kings, when good faith and justice, the oil that feeds then power, is 
wanting The crash which shiveied the umbrella of Dehli rever- 
berated throughout the land The royal treasuries were plundered 
Hone amidst the Moguls came foi ward to rescue their king 
(Perochser) , and Jey Sing fled from the scene of desti notion Another 


*^This list well exemplifies the tone now assumed by tbe Rahtores, but this 
^raud feudal assemblage was in virtue of his office of vioeioy of Guzzerat. 
Bach and all of these chieftainships the authoi is as familiar with as with the 
pen he now holds 
t £10,000 to £12,000 
t Omen of the quarter 
§ The final doom 
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king was set up, but m foui months he was seized with a distemper 
and died Then Dowlas* was placed on 'the throne. But the 
Moguls at Dehh set up Neko Shah at Agra, and Husein maiched 
against them, leaving A]it and Abdoolla with the king.*]" 

“1776, A]itand the Syed moved fiom Dehli, but the Moguls 
sui rendered Neko Shah, who was confined m Selimgurh At this 
time the king died, and A]it and the Syeds made another, and placed 
Mahomed Shah on the throne Many countries weie destroyed, and 
many weie made to flourish during the dethionement of kings by 
A]it With the death of Ferochser Jey Singj’s views were crushed, 
and the Syeds determined to punish him The lord of Ambei was 
like watei cairied m a platter J The king leached the Durgah at 
Sicri, in progress to Ambdr, andheie the chieftains sought the sMiia 
(sanctuaiy) of A]it They said the Khooim was lost if he protected 
them not against the Syeds Even as Kiishna saved Arjoon in the 
Bhaiat, so did Ajit take Jey Sing under his protection He sent the 
chiefs of the Champawuts and his minister to dispel his fears , they 
returned with the lord of Ambdr, who felt like one who had escaped 
the doom (pialaya) A]it placed one monaich on thethrone,andsaved 
another from destruction The kmg bestowed upon him the giant 
of Ahmedabad, and gave him permission to visit his home With 
Jey Sing of Amb^r, and Bood Sing Hara of Boondi he marched for 
Jodpoor, and in the way contracted a marriage with the daughter of 
the Shekhavut chief of Munohurpooi In the month of Ahsun, he 
reached Jodagir, when the lord of Amb^r encamped at Soor Sagur, 
and the Hara Rao north of the town 

“ The cold season had fled , the spring approached The 

peacock was intoxicated with the nectar-drops distilled from the 
sweet blossomed Amha (mango) , the iioh sap exuded , the humming- 
bees clustered lound the flowers , new leaves budded forth ; songs 
of joy resounded, the heaits of gods, men, and women expanded 
with miith It was then the lord of Amber was bedecked in saffron 
lobes, to espouse the ' viigin of the sun^ (8<0,‘iya Komaii), the child 
of Ajit On this he had consulted the Champawuts, and according 
'to ancient usage, the Ad-Pui dhan, oi chief minister, the Koompawut 
hkewise the Bindarri Dewan, and the Gfirfi But were I to dwell 
on these festivities, this book would become too large , I therefore 
say but little * ^ 

“ The rains of 1777 set in, and Jey Sing and Bood Sing remained 
with Ajit, when a messenger arrived with tidings that the Moguls 
had assassinated the Syeds, and were now on the watch foi Ajit 


^Suffeh ool Dovvlah 

+ This IS both minutely and faithfully related, and fully as much so as the 
Mabomedan record of this black deed We have already (Yol I, p. 347) 
described it, and given a translation of an autograph letter of the prince of 
Amber, wiitten on this memorable day The importance of the transaction, as 
well as the desire to show the Bardic version, will justi^ its lepetition 
J In allusion to his vacillation, for which the ‘ Mirza Baja’ was notorious 
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He drew his sword, and swore he would possess himself of 
He dismissed the lord of Amber In twelve days after A]ft reached 
Mairta In the face of day he drove the Mooslem from Ajmei and 
made it his own He slew the king's governor and seized on Taria- 
gurh * * * § Once more the bell of piayeis was heard in the temple, 
while the haivg^ of the Mesjid was silent Where the Koian was 
read, the Purdn was now heaid, and the Mindra took the place 
of the Mosque The Kazi made way for the Brahmin, and the pit 
of burnt sacrifice {homa) was dug, where the sacred kine were slain. 
He took possession of the salt lakes of Sambhur and Didwanoh, and 
the recoids were always moist with inserting fresh conquests Ajit 
ascended his own throne , the umbrella of supremacy he waved over 
hip>.head He coined in his own name, estabhshed his own gm 
(measure), and see? (weight), his own couits of justice, and a new 
scale of rank for his chiefs, with nalkees and mace-bearers, nobuts 
and standards, and every emblem of sovereign rule. Ajmal in Ajmer, 
was equal to Aspati in Dehli.J The intelligence spiead over the 
land , it leached even Mecca and Ii4n, that Ajit had exalted his own 
faith, while the rites of Isl£m wheie prohibited throughout the land 
of Maroo. 

''In 1778, the king determined to legain Ajmer He gave the 
command to Mozuffui , who in the rams advanced towards Marwar. 
Ajit entrusted the conduct of this war to his son, the ' shield of 
Maroo,' the ' fearless' {Ahhye), with the eight «great vassals, and 
thirty thousand horse , the Champawuts on the right, the Koompa- 
wuts on the left, while the Kurumsotes, Mairteas, Jodas, Bendos, 
Bhattis, SoniguiraSj Deoias, Kheechies, Dhonduls and Grogawuts,§ 
composed the main body. At Amber, the Rahtores and imperialists 
came in sight, but Mozuffur disgiaced himself, and retired within 
that city without risking an encounter Abhye Sing, exasperated at 
this display of pusillanimous bravado, determined to punish the 
king He attacked Shahjehanpoor, sacked Narnol, levied contributions 
on Patiin {Tudivah) and Re wan He gave the villages to the flames, 
and spread conflagration and consternation even to Aliveidi's Serai. 


* The Stai Fort, the castle of Ajm^r 

f The call to prayer of the Mooslem 

j This exact imitation of the manners of the impel lal court is still strictly 
maintained at Jodpoor The account of the measures which followed the 
possession of Ajmer is taken from the chronicle Siiaya Ftahas, the only part 
not entirely translated from the Raj Uoopac Akheaf Ajmal is a license of the 
poet, where it suits his rhyme, for Ajit Asnati, * lord of steeds,’ is the common 
epithet applied to the emperors of Dehli It is, however, bat the second degree 
of paramount power — G-njpati ‘ lord of elephants,’ is the first 

§ The two latter tribes are amongst the most ancient of the allodial chieftains: 
of the desert , the Dhonduls being descendants of Eao Gango the Gogawuts, 
of the famous Goga the Ohohan, who defended the Sutledge in the eailiest 
Mooslem invasion recorded Both Goga and his steed Jowadia are immortal 
in Bajast’han The author had a chestnut Cattiawar, called Joioadia, he was 
perfection, and a piece of living fire when mounted, scorning every pace but the 
antelope’s bounds and curvets 
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DeWi and Agra tiembled witb affright , the Asooi^s fled without their 
shoes at the deeds of Ahhye, whom they styled Dhonlml, the ext^- 
minator.* He returned by Sambhur and Ludhana, and here he 
married the daughter of the chief of the Naroocas * 

“ In 1 779, Abhy e Singremained at Sambhur, which he strengthened, 
and hithei his father A 3 ft came from Ajm^r The meeting was like 
that between ‘ Gasyapa and Surya,' for he had broken the bow of 
MozufEux and mad© tlie Hindu liappy» The king sent his Glielahj 
Hahur Khan, to expostulate with A]^, but his language was offen- 
sive, and the field of Sambhur devouied the tiger lord (Nahui Khan) 
and his four thousand followeis The son of Choramiin the Jat,t 
BOW claimed sanctuaiy with Ajlt Sick of these dissentions, the 
unhappy Mahomed Shah determined to abandon his crown, anjdrretire_ 
to Mecca But determined to revenge the death of Nahrttr Khan, 
he prepared a formidable army He collected [the contingents of] 
the twenty-two SatrapsJ of the empiie, and -placed at their head 
Jey Sing of Amb4r, Hydei Kooli, Eradut ^[han Bungush, &o In the 
month ofSawun(July),TaiTagurhwasinvested, Abhye Singmaiched 
out and left its defence to TJmra Sing. It had held out foui months, 
when thiough the prince of Amber (Jey Sing), A]it listened to terms, 
which were sworn to on the Koran by the nobles of the king, and 
he agreed to sunender Ajm^r Abhye Sing then accompanied Jey 
Sing to the camp It was proposed that in testimony of his 
obedience he should repair to the presence The prince of Amb^r 
pledged himself , but the Fearless (Abhye) placed his hand on his 
sword, saying, 'this is my surety V** 

The heir of Marwar was received by the king with the utmost 
honoui , but being possessed of a double poition of that arrogance 
which forms the chief characteristic of his race, (more especially of 
the Rahtore and Chohan, from which he sprang), his recept^n neaily 
produced at Dehli a repetition of the scene recorded in the history of 
his|;ancestoi Umia at Agia Knowing that his father held the first 
place on the king’s right hand, he considered himself, as his repre- 
sentative, entitled to the same honour, and little heeding the 
unbending etiquette of the proudest court in the world, he uncere- 
moniously hustled past all the dignitaiies of the state, and had even 
ascended a step of the thione, when, checked by one of the nobles, 
Abhye’s hand was on his dagger, and but for the presence of mind 
of the monaich “who threw his own chaplet round his neck” to 
lestrain him, the Divan would have been deluged with blood 

We shall now diop the chronicles, and in recording the murder of 
A 3 it, the foulest crime in the annals of Eajast’han, exemplify the 
mode in which their poetic historians gloss over such events It was 
against A 3 ft’s will that his son went to court, as if he had a presenti- 


T the great clans of Amb^r , of whom more hereafter 

f Founder of the Sburtpore state 
Tue Syeesa, or * twenty -two’ viceroys of India. 
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mentof the fate win cli awaited him,andwhichhas been ah eady circum- 
stantially 1 elated * The authors fipm whose records this narrative 
IS chiefly compiled, weie too polite to suffei such a stigma to appear 
in their chronicles, 'written by desiie' and under the eye of the 
parricide, A]it^s successor. The 8w ya P '1 akds merely says, " at this 
" time Ajit went to heaven but affords no indication of the person 
who sent him theie The Baj Boopaca, however, not bold enough 
to avow the mysterious death of his prince, yet too honest altogether 
to pass it over, has left an expressive blank leaf at this part of his 
chronicle, certainly not accidental, as it intervenes between Abhye 
Sing's leception at court, and the incidents following his father’s 
death, which I translate vei hatitn, as they present an excellent 
picture of the lesults of a Ea]poot potentate’s demise 

" Abhye, a second A]it, was intioduoed to the Aspati , his father 
heaid the news and rejoiced But this world is a fable,— a he 
Time will sooner or later prey on all things What king, what Baja 
can avoid the path leading to extinction ? The time allotted foi our 
sojourn heie IS predetermined, prolong it we cannot. The decree 
penned by the hand of the Creator is engraven upon each forehead 
at the hour of birth. Neithei addition nor subtraction can be made 
Fate (honhdi J must be fulfilled. It was the command of G(yvinda,'\ 
that Ajit (the Avatar of Indra) should obtain immortality, and leave 
his renown in the world beneath Ajit, so long a thoin in the side 
of his foe, was removed to Purloca J He kept afloat the faith of 
the Hindu, and sunk the Mooslem in shame In the face of day, the 
lord of Maroo took the load which leads to Paradise (Vaicoonta) 
Then dismay .seized the city , each looked with dread in his neigh- 
bom’s face as he said, 'oui sunhasset*’ But when the day of Yama-7aj^ 
arrives, who can retaid it ? Were not the five Pandus enclosed in 
the mansion of Himala ?|| Harohund escaped not the universal 
decree j noi will gods, men, or reptiles avoid it, not even Y%c7ama or 
Oarna ; all fall before Yama How then could Ajit hope to escape ? 

" On As&i, the 13th, the daik half of the moon of 1780, seventeen 
hundred warrioi s of the eight i anks of Maroo, for the last time mai ched 
before their lord ^ They placed his body in a boat,** and earned him 
to the pyre, ft made of sandal-wood and perfumes, with heaps of 
cotton, oil, and camphor But this is a subject of grief how can the 
bard enlai'ge on such a theme ? The Nazir went to the BaiwwZaJJ 
and as he pronounced the woids ‘ Bao siddoe/ the Ohohaui queen, 
with sixteen damsels in her suit, came forth ‘ This day,’ said she. 


^ See Vol I, p 636 f The sovereign judge of mankind 

J ‘ The other woild ,’ lit. ‘ another place ’ § ‘ Lord of hell ’ 

II JETitk. ‘ ice’ and dla, * an abode ’ 

!(r Both head and feet are uncovered in funeral processions 

Id eat a vehicle formed like a boat, perhaps figurative of the sail ciossing 
the ‘ Voiturna,’ or Stya. of the Hindu 

ft iPor the mode of conveying princes to their final abode, I refer the Beader 
to a description at Yol I, p 1 52, Trans Boyal Asiatic Society 
The queen’s palace. 

[Tol II] 
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* IS one of joy , my race stall be illustrated , our bves bave passed 
together, bow tbeu can I leave bim ?* 

Of noble race was tbe Bbattiani queen, a scion ( sac’TiaJ of Jessub 
and daughter of Birjung She put up a prayer to tbe Lot d who wields 
'' tbe discus t ‘ With joy I accompany my lord , that my fealty CsahJ 
may be accepted, rests with thee In like manner did tbe Gazelle 

(Mirgamtx) of Derawul,J and the Tud,r queen of pure blood,§ the 
Cbaora Rani,jl and her of Sbekbavati, invoke tbe name of Heri, as 
they determined to join tbeir lord For these six queens death bad 
no terrors, but they weie tbe affianced wives of their lord* tbe 
curtain wives of affection, to tbe number of fifty-eight, determined 
to offei themselves a sacrifice to Agnl ^ ‘ Such another oppoitunity,^ 
said they, ^ can never occur, if we survive our lord , disease will seize 
and make us a piey in our apartments. Why then quit tbe society 
of our loid, when at all events we must fall into tbe bands of Yama, 
foi whom tbe human lace is but a mouthful ? Let us leave the iron 
age (Kalryuga) behind us^ Without our loid, even life is death,' 
said the Bbattiani, as she bound the beads of Toolsi lound her neck, 
and made the Ulac with eaith from the Ganges While thus each 
spoke, Nat'hoo, the Mazii ,** thus addi eased them ‘ This is no amuse- 
ment , the sandal- wood you now anoint with is cool but will youi 
resolution abide, when you remove it with the flames of Agnl ? 
When this scorches your tendei frames, your heaits may fail, and the 
desire to recede will disgrace your lord's memory Reflect, and 
remain where you aie You have lived* like Lid? ant, f*}* nursed in 
softness amidst floweis and perfumes , the winds of heaven never 
offended you, far less the flames of fire ' But to all his aiguments 
they replied ^ The woild we will abandon, but never our lord.' 
They perfoi med their ablutions, decked themselves in their gayest 
attire, and for the last time made obeisance to then lord m his car 
The ministers, the bards, the family priests (Pm ohits ), in turn, 
expostulated with them The chief queen (Pdti dnij the Chohani, 
they told to indulge her affection for her sons, Abhye and Bukhta } 
to -feed the poor, the needy, the holy, and lead a life of religious 
devotion The queen replied * Koonti, the wife of Pandu, did not 
follow her loi d , she lived to see the greatness of the jive hi others, 
hei sons, but weie her expectations realized? This life is a vain 
shadow , this dwelling one of soiiow ; let us accompany our lord to 
that of fire, and there close it.' 

The drum sounded , the funeral tiain moved on , all invoked 


* This IS the lady whom A3it married in his non-age, the mother of the 
parricide 
Crishua 

j Ancient capital of the Bhattis \ 

§ Descended from the ancient dynasty of the Hindu kings of Dehli ' 
dynasty of Anhulwarra Pattun. 

I The fire 

jT m!^® (*•■ Mooslem epithet) has the charge of the harem 

ft The queen of heaven 
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tlie name of Hoi * * * § Chanty "was dispensed like falling lain, while 
the countenances of the queens were radiant as the sun Fiom 
heaven Umiaf looked downj in recompense of such devotion she 
promised they should enjoy the society of Ajit in each successive 
trausmigiation As the smoke, emitted fiom the house of flame, 
ascended to the sky, the assembled multitudes shouted Khaman f 
Khaman i 'well done * well done The pile flamed like a volcano, 
the faithful queens laved their bodies in the flames, as do the celes- 
tials in the lake of Mansiciwai | They saciificed their bodies to 
their loid, and illustrated the i aces whence they sprung The gods 
above exclaimed, ' Dhun Wmn% Ajit • who maintained the faith, 
and overwhelmed the Asuias * Savitii, Gorf Sarasvati, Gunga, and 
Gomtill united lu doing honoui to these faithful queens Forty-flve 
yeais, thiee months, and twenty-two days, was the space of Ajits 
existence, when he went to inhabit Amrapooia, an %mmoital abode 

Thus closed the caieer of one of the most distinguished princes 
who evei pressed the ' cushion^ of Maioo , a careei as full of incident 
as any hie of equal dui ation Born amidst the snows of Oabul, 
depiived at his biith of both paients, one fiom grief, the other by 
suicidal custom, saved from the Heiodian cruelty of the king by 
the heroism of his chiefs, nuised amidst the locks of Aboo or the 
intiicacies of the Aiavulh until the day of daugei passed, he issued 
foith, still an infant, at the head of his brave clans, to redeem the 
inheiitance so iniquitously wrested fiom him In the histoiy of 
mankind there is nothing to be found piesenting a more brilliant 
picture of fldelity, than that affoided by the Eahtoie clans in their 
devotion to then piince, from his biith until he worked out his own 
and his country's deliverance It is one of those events which 
throw a gleam of splendour upon the daik picture of feudalism, more 
proliflc perhaps in crime than in vntue That of the Rajpoots, 
indeed, in whieh consanguinity is supei added to the other leciprocal 
ties which bind a feudal body, weais the more engaging aspect of a 
vast family How affecting is the simple language of these biave 
men, while daily shedding their blood for a prince whom, until he 

*Herl Giishua is the medmtoi and pieserrer of the Hindu Triad , his name 
alone is invoked in funeral iites (See Vol. I, page 460 ) The following extract 
fiom Dr Wilkins’ translation of the Geeta will best disclose his attributes — 
Crishna speaks 

“I am the journey of the good , the comforter , the creator, the witness, the 
resting-place , the asjlum , and the friend I am generation and dissolution , 
the place where all things are deposited, and the inexhaustible soul of all 
nature I am death and immortality , I am never-failmg time , the pieserver, 
whose face is turned on all sides I am all grasping death , and I am the 
resurrection of those who are about to die ” 

t A name of Doorga, the Hiudu Juno 
iThe sacred lake in Thibet 

§ Dhun IS * riches,’ but is here used in the sense of glory , so that riches and 
glory are synonymous in term with the Hindu, as in practice in the west , the 
one may always command the other, at least that species of it for which nine> 
tenths of mankind contend, and are satisfied with obtaining 
II Celestial queens 

[Tol n] llA 
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had attained hia seventh year, they had never beheld » "Without 
" the sight of our lord, bread and water have no flavour And how 
successfully does the bard pom tray the 3 oy of these stern warriors, 
when he says, " as the lotos expands at the sun-beam, so did the 
" heart of each Rahtore at the sight of their infant soveieign , they 
" drank his looks even as the pejpaya in the month of A so] sips the 
"diops of amnta (ambiosia) from the Oliawpa ” 

The prodigality with which eveiy clan lavished its blood, through 
a space of six-and-twenty yeais, may m pait be learned from the 
chionicle j and in yet moie forcible language from the cenotaphs 
scatteied ovei the country, erected to the manes of those who fell in 
this religious waifare Weie other testimony required, it is to be 
found in the annals of then neighbours and then* conquerors , while 
the traditional couplets of the bards, familiar to every Rajpoot, 
embalm the memory of the exploits of their forefathers. 

A]it was a prince of great vigour of mind as well as of frame 
Valour was his inheritance , he displayed this hei editary equality at 
the eaily age of eleven, when he visited his enemy in his capital, 
displaying a courtesy which can only be comprehended by a Rajpoot. 
Amongst the numerous desultoiy actions, of which many occupied 
every year, there weie several in which the whole strength of the 
Rahtores was led by their prince The battle of Sambhur, in S. 
1765, fought agamst the Syeda, which ended in an union of interests, 
was one of these , and, for the rest of Ajit^s life, kept him in close 
contact with the court, wheie he might have taken the lead had his 
talent for intrigue been commensurate with his boldness Rrom th'i^ 
period until his death, Ajit’s agency was recognized in all the 
intiigues and changes amongstthe occupants of Timooi'sthione, fiom 
Rerochser to Mahomed He inheiited an invincible hatred to the 
very name of Mooslem, and was not scrnpulous regarding the means 
by which he was likely to secure the extirpation of a race so inimical 
to his own Viewing the manifold reasons foi this hatred, we must 
not scrutinize with seventy his actions when leagued with the Syeds, 
even in the dreadful catastrophe which overwhelmed Pei ochs6r to 
whom he owed the two-fold duty of fealty and consanguinity 

There is one stain on the memory of Ajit, which, though unnoticed 
in the chionicle, is too well ascertained to be omitted in a summary 
of his character, more especially as it illustrates that of the nation 
and of the times, and shews the loose system which holds such 
governments together 'I’he heioic Dooigadas, the pieservei of his 
infancy, the instructor of his youth, the guide of his manhood lived 
to confirm the pi o verb, " put not thy faith in princes ” He, who by 
repeated instances of exalted self-denial, had refused wealth and 
honouts that might have raised himself from his vassal condition to 
an equality with his sovereign, was banished from the land w^h 
his integrity, wisdom, and valour had preserved Why orw<-f 
Ajlt loaded himself with this indelible infamy was not known the 
fact was incidentally discovered in searching a collection of original 
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ucwspnpeis written from the camp of Bahadoor Shah,*!' in one 
of which it was stated, that ** Doorgadas was encamped Witt 
^'his household retainers on the banks of the Peshola Lake at 
** Oodipoor, and receiving daily five hundred lupees for his support 
" from the Bana , who when called on by the king (Bahadei Shah) to ' 
sui 1 ender him, magnanimously i efused/* Imagining that A]it had 
been compelled to this painful sacrifice, which is not noticed in the 
annals, the compiler mentioned it to a Yati deeply versed in all the - 
events and transactions of this state. Aware of the circumstance, 
which IS not ovei looked by the bards, ho immediately lepeated the 
couplet composed on the occasion 

Doorga, tUs-sd Lar-gea 
** Gold, Qaugaui 

Dooiga was exiled, and Gangaui given to a slave ” 

Gangani, on the north bank of the Loom, was the chief town of 
the Kurnote fief, of which clan Doorgn was the head It is now 
attached to the Khalisa, or fisc, but whether leceiitly, or ever since 
Doorgn, wo know not. Tlio Kuruotes still pay the last rites to 
their dead at Gangani, nhere they have their cenotaphs {cliclih is). 
Well may we repeat, that the system of feudality is the parent 
of the most biilliaut vutues and the darkest crimes! Here, a 
long life of iininteriuptod fideht}’ could not preserve Doorga 
from the envenomed bicath of slander, or the sei pent-tooth of 
ingi’atitnde . and whilst the mind revolts at the crime which left a, 
blnnk leaf in the chronicle, it is involuntarily can led back to an act 
less ntiocious, indeed, than one which violates the laws of nature, 
but winch in diminishing none of our horror for Abhye Sing, yet 
lessens oiir sympathy for the peiseciitor of Doorgadas 


• Discovered by tlie Author nroonght the liana’s archives 
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CHAPTER X 

The pantcidal mwdei of AjU, the cause of the deshudton of Murwat —The 
pameide, Abhye Sing, invested as Raja by the empeiot's own hand— He 
letuvns ftovn couit to fodpooi, — Sis leceptwn — Se distiibutes gifts to the 
balds and pi tests— The baids of Rajpootana —Kuma, the poetic htstoitan of 
Maiwai Studies leguisite tofoi in a Bardai — A hhye Sing i educes Nagoi e 
Restows it in appanage upon his bi othet JBuhhta — Reduces the tin bulent 
allodialists —Commanded to Oowl—Mahes atom of 1m domain. Seized by 
the sm<xll~posi — Reaches the couit — Rebellion of the vtceioy of Guzzeiai, and 
of pi Mice Juiigahr in the Rehhan — Pictuie of the l^ogiil couit at this tune 
The beera of foi eign sei vice against the i ebels desei ibed — Refused by the 
assembled nobles — Accepted by the Rahtoi e pi nice — Se visits Ajmei , which he 
gainsoiis — Meeting at Pooshhui with the Raja of Ajmet — Plan the destine- 
tioii of the empiie — At Manta is joined by his biothei JSuhhi Sing — Reaches 
Jodpooi — The kh6r, oi feudal levies of Maiioai, assemble — Oonseei ation of 
the guns— The Meeiias can y the cattle of the tiain — Rajpoot contingents 

enuinerated — Abhye i educes the Meena sti ong holds iii Suohi — The Sitohi 
pimee submits, and gives a daughtei in inaimage as a peace off ei mg — The 
Suohi contingent joins Abhye Sing — Pi oceeds against Ahmedabad — Suninions 
the vtceioy ta suiiendei — Rajpoot council of wai — Bukhta claims to lead the 
van" — The Rahtoi epimee spmikles his chiefs with saffi oii-ioatei — SubuUund’s 
plan of defence — His guns manned by Euiopeans — His body-guaid of Bui o- 
psan nmsketeers — The stoi m — Victoi ij gamed by the Rajpoots — Sui i endei of 
Siibullund — He is sent pnsonei to the enipeioi — Abhye Smg goveiiig 
Guzzeiat. — Rajpoot contingents enummaled — Conclusion of the chiomcles, the 
Ra] Boopaca and SdryaPiak&s — Abhye Sing i etui ns to Jodpoor — The spoils 
conveyed fiom Guzzeiat 

The parricidal mm der of A]ifc is accounted the gei m of destruction, 
•wliicli, taking root in the social edifice of Maiwai, ultimately lent it 
asunder Bitter has been the fiuit of this crime, even unto the 
“ thud and fouith generation” of his unnatuial sons, whose issue, 
but foi this crime, would in all human probability have been the 
most potent princes in India, able single-handed to have stopped 
Mahratta aggrandisement 

It was in 1781 (says the bard), A 3 it went to heaven W^ith his 
own band did the emperor Mahomed Shah put the teeJea on the foie- 
head of Abhye Sing, glided him with the sword, bound the tom ah 
on his^ head, placed a dagger set with gems in his girdle, and with 
Chaoiis, Xobuts, and Xakaiias, and many valuable gifts, invested 
the young prince in all the dignities of his father Even Nagore 
was resumed from the son of ITmia and included in his sunnud. 
With these maiks of loyal favour, he took leave of the court, and 
returned to his paternal dominions Fiom village to village, as he 
journeyed homeward, the Tcullas was raised on the head.* W: 


« The Tciai^ m a brazen vessel, of houeehold use A female of each familv. 
fiUmg one of these with water, repairs to the house of the head of the village 
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he reached Jodpoor, he distributed gifts to all his chiefs, and to the 
Bardais (bai'ds) and Oharuns, and lands to the family priests (P«- 
rohits).” 

A day at the court of the desert king, related in the phraseology 
of the chronicle, would be deemed inteiesting as a picture of man- 
ners. It would also make the reader moio familiar with Kiiina, the 
most celebrated bard m the latter days of Rajpoot independence : 
but tins must be resei red for an equally approjiriate vehicle,* and 
we shall at piesent rest satisfied with a slight sketch of the historian 
of Maroo. 

Garna-Cavya, or simply Kiirnn, who traced his descent from the 
last household bard of the last emperor of Canoiij, was at once a 
politician, a warrior, and a scholar, and in each capacity has left 
ample proofs of his abilities. In the first, he took a distinguished 
pait 111 all the events of the civil wars j in the second, he was one of 
the few who survived n combat almost without p.ai .allel in the annals 
even of Rajpoot chivahj*, and as a scholar, ho has left us, in the 
inlrodiictioii to his woik,t the most instructive proof, not only of 
Ins niheiiting the poetic mantle of Ins fathers, but of the course he 
pursued for the msintenaiice of its lustre The bate eniimeintion of 
the works ho had studied evinces that there was no loyal road to 
Parnassus for the Rajpoot 'Caviswar,^J but that, on the contiary, 
it was beset with diflicnltics not a little appalling The meie no- 
menclature of woiks on giammai and historical epics, which were to 
be m.astered ore ho could hope for fame, must have often made 
Kurna evclnnn, ** ITow hard it is to climb the steeps” on which 
from afar ho viewed her temple Those who desn e to see, under a 
new aspect, an imperfectly known but interesting family of the 
Iniinan laco, vnll be made acquainted with the qualifications of 
our bardic Instonaus, and the paiticulai couiso of studies which 
fitted Kiiiiia " to sit iii the gato§ of Jodagir,” and add a new book 
to the chionicles of its kings. 

These festivities of the new roigii wore not of long duration, and 
weie succeeded by warlike preparations against Nagore, which. 


when, being all convened, they proceed in a bodj to meet the poison to whom 
tliey rcndci bonour, ainging the fuJtailca, or ‘ song of joy ’ Tlio presenting 
water i& a token of homage and regnt d, and one n Inch the author has often had 
paid to him, espccinlly in Mdwni, wlieio eicxj iillago met him in this w.ay 
♦ I hope some daj to present a few of the woiks of the great bard Gbund, 
with a dissertation on the B.ii dais, and all the ' sons of song ' 

+ Entitled the * Surj’n Prak/is,’ of 7,500 stnns!.is 

i Oavisioar, or eaimi istca) a, ' lord of verse,’ f i om cavya, * poesy,’ and hwai a, 
‘lord’ 

§Tbo portal of the pal.ace appears to have been the bard’s post Pope gives 
the same position to his bistoiic bards in * tho Temple of li'amo ’ 

Full III the passage of each spaoious gate, 

Tho sago histoiiaiis m white garments wait, 

Grav’d o'ei tho seats the form of Time was found, 

His scythe remov’d, and both his pinions bound. 
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during the contentious between Ajit and the emperor, had been 
assigned to the descendant of the ancient princes of Mnndore 

When Ajmer was invested by the collective force of the empire,* 
Eradut Khan (Bungush), collectoi of the J e 2 e?/a,t took the Meii^ 
by the arm, and seated him in Nagore.J But as soon as the Hooli§ 
was past, the ^Avatars of Jowala-mookhi^H weie consecrated . goats 
weie sacuficed, and the blood, with oil and vermilion, was sprinkled 
upon them The tents were moved out Hearing this, Rao Indra 
pioduced the imperial patent, with the personal guarantee of Jey 
Sing of Amber Abhye heeded not, and invested Nagore; but 
Indra left his honour and his castle to t]i& Feailess/^ who bestowed 
it on Bukhta his brother He leceived the congratulations of M6war, 
Jessulmer, Bikaner, and Amb^i, and returned to his capital amidst 
the lejoicings of his subjects This was m S. 1781. , 

“ In S 1782, he was employed in restraining the turbulent 
Bhomias on the western frontiers of his dominions, when the 
Sindils, the Deoras, the Balas, the Boias, the Bel^chas, and the Sodas 
were compelled to servitude. 

"In S 1783, *a firmfln of summons arrived, calling the prince to 
attend the Presence at Dehli He put it to his head, assembled all 
ins chiefs, and on his passage to court made a tour of his dominions, 
eyamimng his garrisons, redressing wrongs, and adjusting whatever 
was in disorder At Puibutsir he was attacked by the small-pox. 
the nation called on J'lig Ham** to shield him fiom evil. 

" In 1 784, the prince reached Dehli Khandowran, the chief noble 
of the empire, was deputed by the emperor to conduct him to the 
capital , and when he reached the Presence, his majesty called him 
close to his person, exclaiming, * welcome, Khooslihti}cht,ff MaJiai aja 
Majehwai it is long since we met, this day makes me happy , the 
splendour of the Aum-kh^is is redoubled ’ When.he took leave, the 
Inng sent to his quarters, at Abhyepooi, choice fruits of the north, 
fragrant oils, and rose-water ” 

In the original, “ by the bt/eSsci,^’ the ‘ twenty-two,* meaning the collective 
force of the twenty-two sooiahdcn b, or ' satraps of the provinces ’ 
t Oapitation-tax 

j The poet calls it by its classic appellation, Nagadooiga, the ‘ castle of the 
serpent. 

§ For this festival, see Vol I, p 604 

WJotottla-moolhi, the ‘mouth of flame,* the cannon, which are thus con- 
secra^d befoie action They are called avataie, or ‘ luoarnationa of Jowala- 
mookbi, the,Etna of India, at the edge of whose crater the Hindu poet very 
properly places the temple of JoioaU Boni, • the terrific’ Kali-md, the Hindu 
Hecate ’ 

the name of the pnnce, means ‘fearless,’ from hhve, ‘fear,’ and 
privative prefix 

(I write all these phiases exactly as pronounced m the wes^lern 
dialect), Queen of the world ’ HitlaMata is the common name foi the god^ss 
who presides over this scourge of infancy, v 

ff ‘ Of happy fortune ” 

JoS fcbe pompous title of the kings of Maroo , ‘ great Eaja, 
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The pi iuce of IMaroo was placed at the head of all thp nobility. 
About the cud ol S 1781, Snbiillund Khan^s rebellion broke out, 
winch pave ample scope foi the valour of the Rahtores and materials 
£oi the bald, iiho thus ciicumstantially lelates it. 

“ The tioiibles,iii theDekhan incieased The Shahzada Junqali* * * § 
rebelled, and fonniug an aimy of sixty thousand men, attacked the 
pioviucinl goveinois of JIahva, Suiat, and Ahmedpooi, slaying the 
king’s licutoiiaiits, GeoidhurBuhadooi, Ibiahim Kooli, Roostum Alli, 
and the ]^^ogul Shujatt 

** Heniing this, the king appointed Snbnllund Khan to quash the 
rebellion nemnichcd at the head of fiftv thousand inen,havinga 
cioie of iiipeos for then ‘'Ubcisteiice , but his advanced airny of ten 
thousiiiid men being defeated in the first encounter, he enteied into 
terms with the lebcls, and agioed to a partition of the countiy 

It was at this tiiiio (ho pi nice of j\Iai wai begged permission to 
letiro lo his heieditarji donniiion«5 The haul’s desci iption of the 
com I, and of the cinpeior’s disticss on this occasion, though piolix, 
descries in'seitioii 

** The king was seated on Ins tin one, attended b} the seventy- 
two gi.nul Oiinas of the empire, when tidings leached him of 
the iciolt of Sirbulluiid Theie was the vizier ICiimin-oo-Din 
Khan, Itnnad-oo-Doulah, Khaiidowiau, commandor-in-cliief, (Meer 
Bukshoo), Shum'-'im-oo-Doulah, the Ameer-ool-Onnah, Munsoor 
Alli, Roshan-oo-Doulah, Tooia Btiz Khan, the Loid Maichei 
(Sean Ka Jh^lshce) , Roostiiiii Jung, Afghan Khan, Khw'aja Syed- 
oo-Dhi, coiiimaudaiit of aitilleiy (jl/ce? Atn^h) ; Saadut Kban,t 
gland chambeilani {JJaioga Khonas), Booiliau-ool-Moolk, Abdool 
•Sunnnud Khan, Dellil Khan, Zufliriah Khan, governor of Lahoie, 
Dulail Kh.ni, ^leei Jiinila, Kh.inkhrtnan , Znffai Jung, EradutKhan, 
Mooislnd Konli Khan, Jaflier Khan, Alivcidi Khan,| MozuflTui 
Khan, goveinoi of Ajmdi Such and nianj moie w’cre assembled in 
the PiC'Cnce 

" It was lend .iloud that Snbnllund had i educed Guzzoiat, and 
pioclaiined his own ‘ an / that ho had giound the Kolis to dust, 
that he had vanquished the Maiidillas, the Jhalas, the Chauinsimas, 
the Bhagails and the Gohils, and bad iicaily exterminated the Balas , 
that H.illai had ngieod to jiaj tnbute, and that such was the file of 
this Yavan, that the Bhoniias of themselves abandoned their stiong- 
holds to seek saiictuaiy with him whom the * soventeeu thousand’§ 


* In none of the lirolminmetlan histones of this peiiod is it mentioned, that 
there was an iinpciiiil prince at the head of tlio fiist Mahratta iiiuption, 
probablj he was a nieio tool foi the purposes of others 

f Aftoi naias Yizici of Onde, a state founded and muiiitaiiied by consuminate 
treason 

1 Nuwdb of Bengal, anothci tiaitor 

§ This number of cities, towns, and villages, ooiisLituted the kingdom of 
Guzzernb undci its ancient sovcicigns 
fVot II] 
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now called soveieign, that lie had set himself up a king in Ahmeda- 
badi and made a league with the ' Southron ’ 

'' The emperoi saw, that if this defection was not quelled, all the 
viceroys would declaie themselves independent Aheady had 
Jugureah Khan in the north, Saadut Khan in the east, and the 
Mfeteh Nizam-ool-Moolk m the south, shewn the blackness of then- 
designs The hip’h (verve) of the empire had fled 

The heeja was placed on a golden salver, which the Meei Tojuk 
boie in Ins extended aims, slowly passing in fiont of the nobles 
ranged on either side of the throne, mighty men, at the sight of 
whose faces the rustic would tiemble but in vain he passed both 
hues , no hand was stretched foith , some looked awiy , some trem- 
bled , but none cast an eye upon the bee7a 

“ The ^ almighty monaich^ (Puiinesiuci7 Padshah), who could 
make the beggai an Omra of twelve thousand, and the noble of 
twelve thousand a beggai, was without i esoui ce ' Who/ said one, 
‘would giasp the foiked lightning, let him engage Siibullund 
Another exclaimed, ‘ who would seize the vessel, and plunge with 
her in the whirlpool, he may contend with Siibullund * And a thud, 
‘ whoevei daie seize the forked tongue of the seipent, let him engage 
Siibullund ’ The king was tioubled, he gave a sign to the Meei 
Tojuk to return the beeia to him 

“ The E-ahtoie pnnce saw the monaich’s distress, and as he was 
about to leave the aum-khfis, he stretched forth his hand, and placed 
the beeia in his tuiban, as he said, ‘ be not cast down, oh king of 
the woild, I will pluck down this Siibullund * leafless shall be the 
boughs of his ambition, and his head {sii) the forfeit of his arrogant 
exaltation {hoolund) ’ 


“ When Abhye Sing giasped the beeia, the breasts of the mighty 
were ready to buist with the fulness of envy, even like the iipe 
pomegianate, as the king placed the giant of Gruzzerat into the 
hands of the Rahtore The Shah^s heart was rejoiced, as he said, 

^ thus acted your ancestors in suppoit of the thione , thus was 
quelled the levolt of Khooim and Bheein in the time of Jehangir, 
that of the Dekhan settled, and in like mannei do I tiust that, by 
you the honour and the thiouo of Mahomed Shah will be upheld ^ 

“ Rich gifts, including seven gems of gieat piice, weie bestowed 
upon the Rahtoie, the treasury was unlocked and thirty-one lacs 
of com weie assigned foi the troops The guns weie taken from the 
arsenals, and with the patent of the vice-ioyalties of Ahmedabad and 
Ajmdi, in the month of Asar(l786), Abhye took leave of the king 
The political arrondissement of Mai war dates from this peiiqd, 
for the rebellion of Siibullund Was the forerunner of the disinte^a- 

o *1^77’ * hoolund, • exalted, high, arrogant ’ I write the nam^ 

Dti ouUuna, being the orthography long known 

fin the original, the emperoi is called the Afioaii, ‘ loid of swoids’ or 
perhaps Aswapafi, ‘ lord of steeds ’ 
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tion of the empire It was m Jane A D. 1730, that the prince of 
Mai war left the court of Dehli He had a double motive in pioceed- 
ing direct to A]mer, of which province he was viceioy , fiist, to take 
possession of his stroug-hold (the key not only of Maiwai but of 
eveiy state in Hajpootana) , and second, to consult with the prince 
of Amb6i on the affairs of that critical conjuncture What was the 
cause of Jey Singes piesence at Ajm^i the chionicle says not, but 
fiom ciicumstances elsewhere related, it may be conjectured that it 
was for the puipose of celebrating ^the rites of the Pitnswaia! 
(manes of his nncestois) at Pooshkur The bard gives a most piolix 
account of the meeting, even to thepwpiiM, ‘ or foot-clothes^ spread 
foi the kings of the Hindus^^ to walk on, who feasted together, 
** and together plotted the destruction of the empire ** fi om which we 
peiceive that Kurna, the bard, had a peep behind the curtain 

Having installed his oflSiceis in Ajmer, Abhye Sing pioceeded to 
Manta, when he was met by his brother, Bukht Sing, on which 
occasion the giant of Hagoie was bestowed upon the lattei The 
biotheis continued their route to the capital, when all the chiefs 
weie dismissed to their homes with injunctions to assemble their 
vassals foi the ensuing campaign against Sirbullund At the 
appointed time, the hMr (feudal an ay) of Marwai assembled under 
the walls of Jodpoor The occasion is a delightful one to the bai d, who 
revels in all * the pomp and circumstance of war * from the initiatory 
ceremony, the moving out the tents, to the consecration of the 
' mighty tubes* (bahoa-ndlj the ‘ volcanos of the field,* or, as he 
terms them, the ^crocodile-mouths* (viugui -moohhanj 'emblems of 
Yama,* which were sprinkled abundantly with the blood of goats 
slam under then muzzles He describes each clan as it arrives, 
their steeds, and capaiisons 

Instead, however, of pioceeding direct to the main object of the 
wai, Abhye Sing took advantage of the immense army thus placed 
under his command, as viceroy of Guzzerat, to wieak his own 
vengeance upon his neighbour, the gallant prince of Sirohi, who, 
trusting to his native strength, had spumed every compiomise which 
involved his independence. This resolution he maintained by his 
natuial position, strengthened by aUiances with the aboriginal races 
who hemmed his little state on all sides, excepting that towards 
Marwar. 

These Meenas, the mountaineers of the Aravulli, had given offence 
to Abhye Sing , for while the prince, between his arrival at Jodpoor 
and the assemblage of the Tchc) , gave himself up to indolence and 
opium, they cairied off the whole cattle of the train to the moun- 
tains When this was reported to Abhye Sing, he coolly said, 
" Let them go, they knew we were short of forage, and have only 
'‘‘taken them to then own pastures m the mountains ’* Stiange to 
say, they did return them, and in excellent condition, as soon as he 
prepared to march. When he heard of this, he observed, " Did I not 
" tell you these Meenas were faithful subjects ^*’ 
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The order to march was now given, when the "baid enumerates the 
names aud strength o£ the different Rajpoot princes, whose contin- 
gents foimed this an ay, in which they weie only two Mohammedan 
leadeis of distinction —“The Haras of Kotah and Booudi, the 
Keechies of Gagiowu , the Goies ot Seopoor, the Outchwahas of 
Ambdr, aud [even] the Sodas of the desert, uudei their lespective 
or chiefs, weie under the command of the Maiwai piince 
His native retainers, the united clans of Marwar, formed the right 
wing ot the whole army, headed by his biother Bukhta 

“ On the 10th Cheit (Sood) S. 1786, Abbye marched from Jodpoor, 
by Bhadrajoon and Malgnrh, Sewanoh aud Jhalore Rewairo was 
assaulted, the swords ot the enemy showeied, and the Ohampawut 
fell amidst heaps of slain The Deoias abandoned the hill and fled 
The trees were levelled to the summit , a garrison was posted, and 
the an ay moved on to Possalio Then, Aboo shook with affright. 
Affliction seized Siiohi , its piince was in despair when he heard 
Rewarro and Possalio wete destroyed* The Ohohan prefeiied 
decking his daughter in the bridal vestments, to arraying his army 
to oppose Abhemal 

Rao Narram Das, through the intei vention of a Rajpoot chieftain, 
named Myaiam, of the Ohaora tube, made overtuies to the Rahtoie, 
proposing his niece (daughter of Maun Sing his predecessoi) in 
mariiage In the midst ot strife, ‘ the coco-nut,^ with eight choice 
“steeds and the pnee of foui elephants, weie sent and accepted. 
“ The dium of battle ceased, the nuptials were solemnized, and in 
“the tenth month Ram Sing was bom at Jodpoor'' The bard 
howevei, lets us into the secret, and shews that the Rajpoots had 
* seciet aiticles,’ as well as the moie polished diplomacy of Europe ; 
for besides the fan Ohohani, the Rao consented to pay Pesh-aoh’hdni, 
a * concealed tribute ' 

The Deora chiefs united their contingents to the royal army, for 
the subjugation of Siibullund, and the maich recommenced by Pal- 
hanpooi and Sidpoor, on the Saiasvati Here they halted, and “ an 
“ envoy was despatched to SubuUund, summoning him to surrender 
^'the impel lal equipments, cannons, and stores , to account for the 
“revenues, and to withdraw his gairisons fiom Ahmedabad and all 

* Both these places are famous lu the Mewasso, or fastnesses of Sirohi, and 
gave the author, who was inbi usted with its political affan s, mneb trouble 
Fortunately for the Deora prince, descendant ot Rao Naiiain Das, the author 
knew their bi‘;toiy, and was enabled to discriminate the claims which Jodpoor 
asserted over hei in viitue of such attacks as this , in short, between tbe claims 
of ‘ the piinces of Marwar,’ and the king’s lieiicenaiits of Guzzerat In these 
negotiations wheieiii Jodpoor ad vaucedits pretensions to ovei Sirohi, 

which as stoutly denied the right, he clearly distinguished the claims of Ijhe 
princes of Jodpoor, in their capacities of viceroys of the empire, and argimd 
that claims conceded by Sirohi m that character gnaianteed none to them, i^ 
their individual capacity, as chiefs of Marwar a distinction which they affecteir 
not to comorehend, but which was at length fully’ recognized and acted on by 
the paramount power Sirohi is maintained in its ancient independence, which 
but for this previous knowledge must have been inevitably lost 
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** the stroug-holds of the province.^^ The reply was laconic and 
dignified , ^^that he himself was king, and his head was with Ahme- 
“ dabad 

A grand council of war was convened in the Eajpoot camp, which 
is described coji amoie by the baid The overtuie and its reception 
were communicated, and the debates and speeches which ensued 
thereon, as to the futuie conise of proceeding, aie detailed The 
baid IS, however, satisfied with lecoi ding the speeches of ' the chiefs 
of the eight grades of Maioo * 

First spoke the chief of the children of Ohampa, Koosul, son of 
Huinat of Ahwa, whose seat is on the light of the throne Then 
Kunneram of Asope, leadei of the Koompawnts, whose place is on 
the left, 'let us, like the Kilkila,* dive into the waters of battle * 
He was followed by Kesni i, the Man tea Sirmor , — then by the 
veteian who led the Oodawuts old and brave, many a battle had 
he seen Then the chief of Khanwa, who led the clan of Joda, 
piotested he would be the fiist to claim the immoital garland fiom 
the hand of the Apsaias ,t ‘ let us stain onv gaiments with saffion, 
and our lances with ciimson, and play at ball with this Siibullund 
Futteh the Jaitawut, and Kninavat Abhi-mal, le-echoed his words 
All shouted 'battle!' 'battle!* while some pnt on the coloured 
gaiments, determined to conquei JB7ia»Zoca Kurna, the Ohampawut, 
said aloud, ‘with spaiklmg cup the Apsaras will serve us iii the 
mansion of the sun *§ Every clan, eveiy chief, and every bard, 
re-echoed ' battle >* 

" Then Bukhta stood up to claim the onset, to lead the van in 
battle against Snbullund, while his biothei and prince should await 
the result in his tents A jai 'of saffion- watei was placed befoie the 


^The hilJeila is the bird we call the kingfisher 
•{•The maids of war, the Valley t is of Bajpoot mythology 
* jAnotliei jeu de-mots on the name Sii bulluiid, with whose head(si}} the 
Joda chief proposes to play at ball 

§The young chieftain of Saloombia, the first of the nobles of Afdwar, was 
sitting with me, attentively listening as I was tianslating the war against 
Sirbullnnd, read by my old tutor. His family possess an hereditary aversion to 
" the cup,” which is under solemn prohibition from some cause which 1 forget, 
and so fai did his grandfatbei carry his antipathy, that a drop falling upon him 
at an entertainment, he cut ouc the contaminated part with his dagger Awaie 
of this, I turned round to the young chief and said , “Well, Eawut-ji, would 
you accept the cup from the hand of the Apsara, or would you lefuse the 
munw&i (pledge) P” “ Certainly I would take it, these aie veiy different cups 
“ from om s ,” was his reply “ Thenyou believe that the heavenly fair carry the 
souls of those who fall in battle to the maiidal of Swya ?” “ Who dare doubt 

" it P When my time comes, I will take that cup a glorious creed for a soldier ! 
He sat for hours listening to my old tutor and friend, for none of their bards 
expounded like him the hhojunga (serpentine verse) of the poet I have rated 
the Bawut for bemg unable to repeat the genealogy of his housefrom Chondato 
himself , but the family bard was dead and left no progeny to inherit his 
' mantle This young chief is yet (A D 1820) bub twenty-two, and promises to be 
better prepared. 
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prince, 'mtli which he sprinkled each chief, who shouted, ^ they would 

^^The ^S^d^thL desoubes the steeds of the Ra3poot chivaliy, m 
•which the Beemrat^halh of the Dekhan takes precedence , he is 
followed by the hoises of Dhat and Kaidnrro in Marwav, and the 
Kattiawai of Saurashtia. 

Sirbulliind^s plans of defence are minutely detailed , At each gate 
he posted two thousand men and five guns, manned by Europeans,” 
of whom he had a body of musketeers i onnd his person 'rhe 
cannonade had been kept up three days on both sides, in which the 
son of Sirbullund was killed At length, Bukhta led the storm, 
when all the otes and awuts performed piodigies of valour The 
Ohampawut Koosulwas the first to be earned to the "immortal 
" abode but though " the sun stood still to see the deeds of Ihe 
" son of Huinat,” we cannot paiticnlarise thebard^s catalogue of 
heroes tiansf erred to Sfiialoca'}' on this day, when the best blood of 
Kajpootana was shed on the walls of Ahmedabad Both the princely 
brothers had their share in " the play of swords,^^ and each slew 
more than one leadei of note Umra, who had so often defended 
A]mdr, slewfive chiefs of the grades of two and three thousand horse 

** Eight gburries of the day remained, when Sirbullund fled , but 
TJlyar, the leaderof his vanguaid, made a despei ate resistance, until 
he fell by the hand of Bukht sing The drum of victory sounded 
The Nawab left his pa/>ii m the Btncoond f The " would>be-kmg'* 
was wounded j his elephant shewed the speed of the deer. Eour 
thousand four hundred and ninety-thiee were slain, of whom one 
hundred were Palki NusheenSf eight Sah NusheenSf^ and three 
hundred entitled to the Tazeem on entering the Diwan Aum.jj 

" One hundred and twenty chieftains of note, with five hundred 
hoise, were slam with Ahhye Sing, and seven hundred wounded. 

" The next morning, Sirbullund suriendeied with all his effects. 
He was escorted towards Agra, his wounded Moguls dying at every 
stage , but the soul of the ' Peailess* was sad at the loss of his kin % ' 

* * The city of immortality ’ 

■f Ihe abode of heroes, the Valhalla of the Kajpoot mythology 

J Ri/ticoond IS the 'fountain of battle,’ wad panixs applied, as we use the word 
watei, to the temper or spint of a sword a play on swords 

§ Chiefs entitled to ride in palkis and on elephants 

II A long list of names is given, which would only fatigue the reader, but 
^ongst them we select a siugulai one, Nolakh Khan AngUz, ‘Nolakhthe 
iEughshmau ’ 

•[[ The bard enumerates with the meed of praise each vassal who fell, whether 
Sahtore or of the contingeuts of the othei principalities serving under the 
]^ince of Marwar The Champawuts bore the brunt, and lost Kurrun of Pally 
Aishen Sing of Siiidn, Goidbanof Jbalore, andXulian The Koompawuts^lost 
several leaders of clans, as Nursing, Soortan Sing, Pudma, son of Dc . j • i 
The Joda tribe lost three leaders, Heatmul, Goman, and Jogidas ' e 
Drove Mairteas also lost three Shorn Sing, Koosul Sing, and Gdlab, son o 
allodial chieftains, the Jadoons, the Sonigurras, the Bhonduls, 
and Aheechies, had many brave men ** carried to Bhanloca,” and even bards 
and purohits were amongst the slain 
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Abhi-Mal ruled ovei tbe seventeen thousand towns of Gruzzeiab, and 
the nine thousand of Marwar, besides one thousand elsewheie The 
princes of Bdur, of Boo], of Paikur, of Sinde, and of Sirohi, the 
Chalook Ran of Futtehpoor, Jhoojoonoo, Jessulmii^ Nagore, Dongei - 
poor, Bhanswaria, Lunawarra, Hulwad, every morning bowed the 
head to Abhi-Mal. 

Thus, in the enlightened half of the moon, on the victorious 
tonth'^ (S 1787, A D 1 731), the day on which Ramachuudra captuied 
Lanka, the wai against Siibullund, an Omia (loid) of twelve 
thousand, was concluded ’’f 

Having left a gariison of seventeen thousand men for the duties 
of the capital and province, Abhye Sing returned to Jodpooi with 
the spoils of Guzzerat, and there he deposited font ciores of rupees, 
and one thousand four hundi’ed guns of all oahbies, besides military- 
stores of eveiy descnption With these, m the declining state of the 
empiie, the desert king stiengthened his forts and gairisons, and 
^ detei mined, in the geneial sciamble for dominion, not to neglect his 
own interests 

• 

f CHAPTER XI 

Mutual jealousies of the h others — Abhye Sing dreads the militai ij fame of 
Buhhta — His policy —Pi ompted by the bai d Kunia, who desei ts Jodpooi foi 
Nagote — Scheme laid by BuTchta to thwait his hofhei — Attach of Bikanei by 
Abhye Sing — Smgulai conduct of hts chiefs, who affoid supplies to the besieged 
— Buhhta's scheme to enibi oil the Ambii Pi nice with his bi othei — Sis oveftw e 
and advice to attach - Jodpooi in the absence of his h othei — Jey Sing of 
Ainbei — Sis leception of this advice, which is discussed and i ejected in a full 
council of the nobles of Ambii — The envoy of Buhhta obtains an audience of 
the Pi nice of Ambei — Attains his object — Sis insulting lettei to Raja Abhye 
Sing — I’he lattei ’s laconic i eply — Jey Sing calls out the Kh^r, oi feudal ai my 
of Ambei — Obtains foi eign allies — One handled thousand men mustei undei 
the walls of hu capital — Maichto the Mai wai fiontiei — Abhye Singiaises 
thesiegeof Bikanei — Buhhtd'ssti angeconduot — Sweaishis Vassals — Jllai chee 
with his peisoiial letaineis only to combat the host of Amb^i —Battle oj 
Gangai la — Despei ate onset of Buhhta Sing — Sesti action of his band — With 
suety men ehaiges the Ambei Pi nice, who avoids him — Eulogy of Buhhta by 
the Ambei bai ds — Kui na the bai d pi events a thud chai qe — Buhhta’s disti ess 
at the loss of his men — The Bana mediates a peace — Buhhta loses his tutelai y 
diiimf/y — Restoied by the Ambei Pi nice — Death of Abhye Sing — Anecdotes 
illusti atiiig his chai actei 

Ths tranquillity which for a while followed the campaign in Guz- 
zerat was of no long duration. The love of ease and opium, which 


* Vijya daswd 

^ t With this battle the BajiRoopaca and Suiya PrdJeas terminate. 
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xncieased with the years of Ahhye Sing, 'was distuibed by a per- 
petual apptehension of the active couiage aud nHbtary genius of the 
bi other, whose appanage ot Nagore was too restricted a field for 
his talents and ambition Bukhta was also aware that his daring 
natuie, which obtained him the sufiiages, as it would the swords, of 
his turbulent and easily excited countrymen, lendered him an ob]ect 
of distrust, and that without great circumspection, he would be 
unable to maintain himself m his tmpemm iwpe? to, the castle 
and thiee hundied and sixty townships of Nagore He was too 
discreet to suppoit himself by foieign aid, oi by fomenting domestic 
stiife , but with the aid of the bard, he adopted a line of policy, the 
relation of which will develops new tiaits in the Rajpoot charactei, 
and exemplify its peculiarities Kurna, aftei finishing his historical 
chronicle, concluding with the war against Siibullund, abandoned 
'' the gate of Jodpooi, foi that of Nagoie ” Like all his tube, the 
bard was an adept in intngue, and his sacied character forwarded 
the secret means of executing it His advice was to embroil their 
common soveieign with the piince of Amb^i, and an opportunity 
was not long wanting 

The prince of Bikanei, ajunioi but independent bi anch of Maiwar, 
had offended his yet nominal suzerain Abhye Sing, who, taking 
advantage of the weakness of then common liege loid the emperor, 
deteimined to lesent the affront, and accordingly invested Bikaner, 
which had sustained a siege of some weeks, when Bukhta determined 
to make its release subserve his designs , nor could he have chosen 
a better expedient Although the piince of Marwai had led his 
united vassalage against Bikandi, they weie not only lukewarm as 
to the success of then own arms, but, anomalous as it must appear 
in the annals even of feudal warfaie, they furnished the besieged witH 
the means of defence, who, but foi the supplies of opium, salt, and 
ammunition, would soon have been compelled to suirendei We can 
account foi this Bikaner was of then own kin, a branch of the gieat 
tree of which Sdoji was the loot, and to which they could cling in 
emergency , in short, Bikanei balanced the power between them- 
selves and then head 

The scheme being appioved, its execution and mode of develop- 
ment to Jey Sing weie next canvassed “Touch his pride/’ said 
Huina , tell him the insult to Ambei, which your ancestor invested, 
has nevei been balanced, and that he will never find a time like the 
pi esent to fling a few shot at J odpoor 

Bukhta addiessed a lettei to Jey Sing, and at the same time sent 
instructions to the envoy of Bikaner at his court how to act 

The piince of Ambei, towards the close of his careei, became pw- 
tial to ' the cup ,’ but, aware of the follies it involved him in, an ed^ 
prohibited all -official intercourse with him while he was under its 
influence The direct overture of Bukhta was canvassed, and all 
inteiference between the kindred belligerents was rejected in a full 
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council of the chiefs of Amber But the envoy had a friend in the 
famous Yidyadhui,**” the chief cml minister of the state, through 
whose means he obtained permission to make ' a verbal i eport, stand- 
ing ^ Bikaner, he said, ''was in peril, and without his aid must 
" fall, and that his master did not considei the soveieign of Marwar, 
" but of Ambdr, an his suzerain Vanity and wine did the rest The 
piince took up the pen and wrote to Abyhe Sing, "That they all 
" formed one gi eat family , to forgive Bikan^i andiaisehis batteries ” 
and as he took another cup, and curled his moustache, he gave the 
letter to be folded "Mahraja,^^ said the envoy, "put in two more 
"words ' or, my name IS Jey Sing They were added Theoveijoyed 

envoy retii ed, and in a few minutes the letter was on transit to its 
destination by the swiftest camel of the desert Scarcely had the 
envoy retired, when the chief of Bhansko, the Mentor of Jey Sing, 
entered. He was told of the letter, which " would vex his Sagga 
The old chief lemonstrated, he said, "unless you intend to extin- 
" gui^h the Outchwahas, recall this letter ” Messenger after messenger 
was sent, but the envoy knew his duty At the dinner hour, all the 
chiefs had assembled at the (Btisota) banquet-hall, when the spokes- 
man of the vassalage, old Deep Sing, in reply to the communication 
of his sovereign, told him he had done a cruel and wanton act, and 
that they must all suffer for his impi udence 

The leply, a laconic defiance, was brought back with like celerity, 
it was opened and i ead by Jey Sing to his chiefs " By what right 
" do you dictate to me, or interfeie between me and my servants ? If 
" your name is ' the Lion of Victory* (Jey Sing), mine is ^ the Lion 
" without Fear* (Abhye Sing) **J 

The ancient chief. Deep Sing, said " I told you how it would be , 
*■" but there is no letreat, and our business is to collect our friends ** 
The Kliei, or ‘levy en masse/ was proclaimed ! Every Cutchwaha 
was commanded to repair to the great standard planted outside the 
capital. The home-clans came pouring in, and aid was obtained from 
the Haias of Boondi, the Jadoons of Kerowli, the Seesodias of Shah- 
pooia, the Kheechies, and the Jats, until one hundred thousand men 
were formed beneath the castle of Amb^r. This foimidable array 
pioceeded, maich after march, until they reached Gangwani, a village 
on the frontier of Marwar Here they encamped, and, with all due 
courtesy, awaited the anival of the ' Feailess Lion * 

They were not long in suspense Mortally offended at such wanton 
interference, which compelled him to lelinquish his object on the very 


* Vidyadhur was a Brabmin of Bengal, a scholar and man of science The 
plan of the modern city of Amb6r, named J eipoor, was his a city as regular as 
Darmstadt He was also the ]0int compiler of the celebiated genealogical 
tables which appear in the first Yolume of this work 
+ Sagga is a term denoting a bonnexiou by marriage 
' 4; I wiite the names as pronounced, and as familiai to the readers of Indian 
history Jya, in Sansciit, is ‘ victory,' A*iu7iy6, ‘ fearless ’ 
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eve of attainment, Abhye Sing raised his batteries from besieging 
Bikaner and rapidly advanced to the encounter 

Bukhta now took alarm. He had not calculated the length to 
which his intrigues would involve his countiy , he had sought but 
to embroil the border piinces, but had kindled a national warfare. 
Still his feai s were less for the discovery of his plot, than for the 
honour of Marwar, about to be assailed by such odds. He repaiied 
to his biother and liege lord, and imploied him not to raise the 
sieo-e , declaiing that he alone, with the vassals of Nagore, would 
receive the Bugtea's* battle, and, by Grod’s blessing, would give a 
good account of him Abhye Sing, not averse to see his biother 
punished for his conduct, though determined to leave him to the 
brunt of the battle, rejected with scorn the intriguing preposition. 

“The Nalearta sounded the assembly for the chivalry of Nagore. 
Bukhta took post on the balcony over the Dehli gate, with two 
brazen vessels , in the one was an infusion of opium, in the other 
saffi on-water To each Rajpoot as he entered he presented opium, 
and made the impress of his right hand on his heart with the 
saffron-water Having in this manner enrolled eight thousand 
Rajpoots, sworn to die with him, he determined to select the most 
resolute , and marching to the edge of an extensive field of luxuriant 
Indian corn (bajia), he halted his band, and thus addressed them . 

“ Let none follow me who is not prepared for victory or death if 
“ thei e be any amongst you who desii e to return, let them do so in 
“ God’s name” As he spoke, he resumed the march thiough the 
luxuriant fields, that it might not be seen who letired More than 
five thousand remained, and with these he moved on to the combat. 
The Amb^r piince awaited them at Gungwani soon as the hostile 
lines approached, Bukhta gave the word, and, in one dense mass, his 
gallant legion charged with lance and sword the deepened lines of 
Amber, carrying destruction at every pass He passed thiough and 
through this host , but when he pulled up in the rear, only sixty of 
his band remained round his person At this moment, the chief of 
Gujsingpoora, head of all his vassals, hinted there was a jungle in 
the rear “and what is there in fiont” said the inti epid Rahtoie, 

“ that we should not tiy the road we came and as he espied the 
panchranga, oi five-coloured fiag, which denoted the head quaiters 
of Amber, the word again was given The cautious Khoombaniil' 
advised his pnnce to avoid the charge with some difficulty he was 
made to leave the field, and as a salvo to his honour, by a flank 
movement towards Kundailah noith, that it might not be said he 
turned his backon his foe As heretieated, heexclaimed, '^seventeen 
battles have I witnessed, but till this day never onejiecided by the 
“sword ” Thus, after a life of success, the wisest, or at least ^the ' 
most learned and most powerful prince of Rajwaira, incuired ’ 

* Bugtea is ‘ a devotee ’ tlie term is here applied reproachfully to Jey Sing, 
on account of his very religious haoits 
f The clan of the Bhansko chief 
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disgrace o£ leaving the field in the face of a handful of men, 
sfciengtheningtheadage ^'thatone Bahtore equalled tenOutchwahas ” 
Jey Sing’s own bards could not refrain from awarding the meed 
of valour to then foes, and composed the following stanzas on the 
occasion ^'Is it the battle ciy of Cab, oi the war-shout of Hano- 
'' wanta, oi the hissing of Schdsnag, or the denunciation of KapiHs- 
“ war ? Is it the incai nation of Nuising, or the dai ting beam of 
** Suiya ? 01 the death-glance of the ‘Dakuni ?* * * § or that fiom the 
central orb of Tiinetia ?t Who could suppoit the flames from this 
volcano of steel, when Bukhta’s sword became the sickle of time 

But for Kurna the bard, one of the few remaining about his person, 
Bukhta would a third time have plunged into the ranks of the foe , 
nor was it till the host of Amber had left the field, that he was 
aware of the extent of his loss J Then, stiange inconsistency ! the 
man, who but a few minutes before had affronted death in eveiy 
shape, when he beheld the paucity of survivors, sat down and wept 
like an infant. Still it was moie the weakness of ambition than 
humanity , for, never imagining that his brother would fail to 
support him, he thought destruction had overtaken Marwar, nor 
was it until his brothei ]0ined and assured him he had left him all 
the honour of the day, that he recovered his poi t. Then he curled 
** his whiskers, and swore an oath, that he would yet drag the 
^ Bhuggut’ fiom his castle of Ambdi.” 

Jey Sing, though he paid dear for his message, gained his point, 
the relief of Bikandr , and the Bana of Oodipoor mediated to prevent 
the quarrel going further, which was the less difficult since both 
parties had gained their ends, though Jey Sing obtained his by the 
loss of a battle 

It IS related that the tutelary deity of Bukht Sing fell into the 
hands of the Ambdr prince, who carried home the sole tiophy he 
could boast, married the Bahtore deity to a female divinity of Ambdr, 
and returned him with his compliments to Bukhta Such were 
the courteous usages of Bajpoot ohivaliy. The triple alliance 
of the chief Bajpoot piinces followed this battle, cemented by the 
union of the iival houses to daughters of M^war. There they met, 
attended by their vassalage, and, in the nuptial festivities and the 
'cup,’ foigot this bitter strife, while enmity and even national 
3 ealousy were banished by general couitesy Such is the Bajpoot, 
who can be judged after no known standard he stands alone in the 
moral history of man § 

This IS the last conspicuous act of Abhye Smg’s life on record He 

* The witch of India is termed Ddkunt 

+ A title of Sfva, god of destruction, the ‘ three-eyed * 

J Though the baid does not state, it is to be supposed, that the main body 
came up and caused this movement 

§ This singular piece of Bajpoot history, in the annals of Marwar, is con- 
firmed by every particular in the " one hundred and nine acta” of the Great Jey 
Sing of Amb^r The foe does ample justice to Bahtore valour 
[Voi' n] 
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died m S. 1806 (AD 1750), at Jodpooi- His courage, whioh may 
be termed ferocious, was tempered only by bis excessive indolence, 
regarding wbicb they have piesei ved many amusing anecdotes , one 
of these will display the exact chaiacter of the man The chronicle 
says “ When A]it went to marry the Chohani, he found two lions 
“ in his path — the one asleep, the other awake The inteipretation 
of the sooguwb (augur) was, that the Chohani would bear him two 
sons, that one would be a soot/h hlicbn (sluggard), the othei an active 
soldier ” Gould the augur have revealed that they would imbrue 
their hands in a father^s blood, he might have averted the ruin of his 
countiy, which dates from this black deed 

The Rahtoiea profess a gieat contempt for the Gutchwahas as 
soldiers , and Abhye Singes was not lessened for their piince, because 
he happened to be father-in-law to the prince of Ambdi, whom he 
used to moi tify, even in the “ Presence,*^ with such sarcasm as, You 
“ are called a Gutchwa, or properly Giiswa, from the Oiisa , and your 
“ sword will cut as deep as one of its blades ’’ alluding to the grass 
thus called Iriitated, yet fearing to leply, he formed a plan to 
humble his ariogance in his only vulnerable point, the depreciation 
of his personal strength While it was the boast of Jey Sing to 
mingle the exact sciences of Europe with the more ancient of India, 
Abhye’s ambition was to be deemed the fiist swordsman of Rajwarra 
The scientific prince of Ambei gave his cue to Kiipaiam, the pay- 
master-general, a favourite with the king, from his skill at chess, and 
who had often the honour of playing with him while all the nobles 
were standing Kirparam praised the Rahtore prince's dexterity in 
smiting off a buffalo's head, on which the king called out, ‘'‘^Rajeswar, 
I have heard much of your skill with the sword " — " Yes, Huzrit, 
“ I can use it on an occasion." A huge animal was brought into the 
area, fed in the luxuiiant pastures of Heriana The court ci owded out 
to see the Rahtoie exhibit, but when'he beheld the enormous bulk, 
he turned to the king and begged permission to retire to his post, 
the imperial guard-ioom, to lefresh himself. Taking a double dose 
of opium, he returned, his eyes glaiing with rage at the tuck played 
upon him, and as he approached the buffalo, they fell upon Jey Sing, 
who had procured this monster with a view to foil him The Amb5r 
chief saw that mischief was brewing, and whispered his majesty not 
to approach too near his son-in-law Grasping his sword in both 
hands, Abhye gave the blow with such force that the buffalo's head 
dropped upon his knees," and the Raja was thrown upon his back 
All was well , but, as the chronicle says, the king never asked the 
** Raja to decollate another buffalo " 

It was duiing the reign of Abhye Sing, that Nadir Shah invaded 
India, but the summons to the Rajpoot princes, to put foith'fh^ir 
strength in support of the tottering throne of Timoor, was recei^l^ 
with indifference Not a chief of note led his myrmidons to the 
plams of KurnM , and Dehli was invested, plundered, and its monarch 
dethi oned, without exciting a sigh Such was their apathy in the 
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cause, when the imbecility of Mahommed Shah succeeded to the 
inheiitauce of Aruugzeb, that with their own hands these puppets of 
despotism sapped the foundations of the empire 

Unfortunately for Eajpootana, the demoralization of her princes 
prevented their turning to advantage this depiessionof the empire, 
in whose follies and crimes they paiticipated 

With the foul and monstious murder of the Eaja A]it (A D 1750) 
commenced those bloody scenes which disgrace the annals of Marwar , 
yet even in the history of her crimes there aie acts of ledeeming 
virtue, which raises a sentiment of regret that the lustre of the one 
should be tarnished by the presence of the other. They serve, 
however, to illustrate that great moral ti uth, that in every stage of 
civilization, crime will work out its own punishment , and giievously 
has the parricidal murder of Ajit been visited on his i ace and country. 
We shall see it acting as a blight on that magnificent tree, which, 
transplanted from the native soil of the Ganges, took root and 
flourished amidst the and sands of the desert, affording a goodly 
shade for a daring race, who acquiied fresh viotones with poverty — 
we shall see its luxuriance checked, and its numerous and widely- 
spread branches, as if scoiched by the lightnings of heaven, wither 
and decay , and they must utterly perish, unless a scion, from the 
uncontaminated stem of Bdur,* be grafted upon it * then it may 
revive, and be yet made to yield more vigorous fruit 

♦— 

OHAPTEE XII 

Ram Sing succeeds — His impetuosity oftempei — Sis uncle, Bulehta Sing, absents 
himself fi om the i ite of inauguration — Sends his nui se as pt oxy — Consti tied by 
Sam Sing as an insult — Se resentsi, andt esumesthe fiefoj Jhaloi e — Confidant 
of Ram Sing — The laitei insults the chief of the Ghampawuls, who withdi aws 
fi om the court — Eis intei view with the chief bai d — Joins Buhhta Sing — The 
chief bai d gives his suffiage to BuTchta — Civil wai — Battle of Manta — Ram 
Sing defeated — BuJcht Sing assumes the sovei eignty — The Bagi i chieftain girds 
him with the swoid — Fidelity of the Puiohit to the ex-pi nice. Bam Sing — He 
pi oceeds to the Deklian to obtain aid of the Main attas — Poetical coi j espondence 
between Rajah Bulehta and the Pui ohit — Qualities, mental and personal, of 
Bulehta — The Main attas tin eaten Mai wai — A ll the clans unite i oundBulehta — 
Ke advances to give battle — Refused by the Main attas — He takes post at the pass 
ofAjmSt — Poisoned by the queen of Ambei — Buhhta’ s chat actei — Reflectionson 
the Bajpoot chai actei — Conti asted with that of the Bui opean nobles in the dai le 
ages — Judgment of the baids on dimes — Impiovised stanza on the piinces of 
Jodpooi and Amber — Anathema of the Sati, lotfe of Ajit — Its fulfilment — 
Opinions of the Bajpoot of such inspii ations 

Ram SiNO succeeded at that dangerous age, when parental control is 
most lequired to restiain the turbulence of passion Exactly twenty 


* The Heir of Edur is heir presumptive to the gadi of Marwar. 
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years had elapsed since the nuptials at Sirohi, when Hymen extin> 
guished the -torch of discoid, and his mothei was the hearer of the 
olive branch to Ahhye Sing, to save her house from destruction. 
The Ra]poot, who attaches everything to pedigree, has a iighi to 
lay an interdict on the union of the race of with the already 

too fiery blood of the Rahtore Ram Sing inherited the arrogance 
of his fathei, with all the impetuosity of the Ohohans; and the 
exhibition of these qualities was simultaneous with his coronation 
We are not told why his uncle, Bukht Smg, absented himself from 
the ceremony of his princess and nephew^s installation, when the 
whole km and clans ot Maroo assembled to ratify their allegiance by 
then presence As the first in blood and lank, it was his duty to 
make the first mark of inauguiation on the forehead of his pnnce 
The proxy he chose on the occasion was his dha^, or * nurse,* a 
personage of no small importance in those countiies Whether by 
such a repiesentative the haughty warrior meant to insinuate that 
his nephew should yet be in leading strings, the chronicle affords us 
no hint , but it reprehends Ram Sing’s conduct to this venerable 
personage, whom, instead of treating, according to usage, with the 
same respect as his mother, he asked, ''if his uncle took him for an 
" ape, that he sent an old hag to present him with the teeJea and 
instantly despatched an express desiring the surrender of Jhalore. 
Ere his passion had time to cool, he commanded his tents to be 
moved out, that he might chastise the insult to his dignity Despis- 
ing the sober wisdom of the counsellors of the state, he had given 
his confidence to one of the lowest grade of these hereditary officers, 
by name Umiah, the nakai a man headstrong like himself 
The old chief of the Champawuts, on hearing of this act of madness, 
repaired to the castle to lemonstrate , but scarcely had he taken his 
seat before the prince assailed him with ridicule, desiring " to see 
" his fiightful face as seldom as possible ” "Young man,” exclaimed 
the indignant chief, as with violence he dashed his shield reversed 
upon the carpet, " you have given mortal offence to a Rahtore, who 
" can turn Marwar upside down as easily as that shield.* With eyes 
darting defiance, he rose and left the Presence, and collecting his 
retainers, marched to Moondhiavar This was the residence of the 
Fat-Baidai, oi 'chief bard,* the lineal descendant of the JBctrtcd 
Rodia, who left Canon] with Sddji The esteem in which his sacred 
office was held may be appreciated by his estate, which equalled that 
of the first noble, being one lac of rupees, (£10,000) of revenue. 

The politic Bukhta, hearing of the advance of the chief noble of 
Maroo on the border of his territory, left Nagore, and though it was 
midnight, advanced to welcome him The old chief was asleep ; 
Bukhta forbade his being distuibed, and placed. himself quietly 
beside his pallet As he opened his eyes, he called as usual tor%is 

* The Deora of Sirohi is a branch of the Chohans, one of the four AgmenlalL 
a race sprang from SeeVol I ^ 

f The person who summons the” nobles by beat of the state nakarra or 
‘ great kettle-drum ’ 
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pipe {hooht), when the attendant pointing to the prince^ the old 
chief scrambled up. Sleep had cooled his ta,ge, and the fall foice of 
his position lushed upon him, but seeing theie was now no letreat, 
that the Rubicon was ciossed, Well, there is my head,^’ said he; 

now it IS yours ’’ The bai d, who was pi eseut at the interview, was 
sounded by being requested to bring the chiePs wife and family from 
Ahwa to Nagore , and he gave his assent in a manner chaiaoteiistio 
of his profession farewell to the gate of Jodpoor,'^ alluding to the 
station of the bard The prince immediately replied, there was no 

diffeience between the gate of Jodpoor and Nagorej and that while 
he had a cake of lap a, he would divide it with the baid 

Ram Sing did not allow his uncle much time to collect a force ; 
and the first encounter was at Kheyrlie Six actions rapidly fol- 
lowed, the last was atLoonawas, on the plains of Manta, with 
immense loss of life on both sides This sanguinary battle has been 
already related,* in which Ram Sing was defeated, and forced to seek 
safety in flight, when Jodpoor was suirendered, and Bukhta invested 
with the RajUlac and sword by the hands of the Jaitawut chief of 
Bagri, whose descendants continue to enjoy this distinction, with 
the title of Marwar ca hai Kewdi, ‘ the bai to the portal of Marwar.' 

With the possession of the seat of Grovernment, and the support 
of a gieat majoiity of the clans, Bukht Sing felt secure against all 
attempts of his nephew to legain his lost power But although his 
popularity with his warlike kindred secured their sufiiages for his 
maintenance of the throne which the sword had gained him, there 
weie other opinions which Bukht Sing was too politic to overlook. 
The adhesion of the hereditaiy officers of the state, especially those 
personal to the sovereign, is requisite to cloak the crime of usui pa- 
tion, in which light only, whatever the extent of provocation, 
Bukhta^s conduct could be regaided The military premier, as well 
as the higher civil authorities, were won to his cause, and of those 
whose sacred office might seem to sanctify the crime, the chief bard 
had already changed his post for the gate of Nagore ” But there 
was one faithful servant, who, lu the general defection, overlooked 
the follies of his prince, in his adherence to the abstiact rules of 
fidelity , and who, while his master found refuge at Jeipoor, repaired 
to the Dekhan to obtain the aid of the Mahrattas, the mercenaries of 
Rajpootana Jaggo was the name of this person, his office, that of 
Purohvt, the ghostly adviser of his prince and tutor to his children. 
Bakhta, at once desirous to obtain his suffrage, and to arrest the 
calamity of foreign invasion, sent a couplet in his own hand to the 
Purohit 

The flower. Oh bee, whose aroma regaled you, has been assailed 
** by the blast , not a leaf of the rose-tree is left , why longer chng to 
** the thorns 

The reply was in character . In this hope does the bee chng to 


* See Vol 1, p 639, et seq 
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the denuded rose-tree , that spring may return, and fresh flowers 
“ bud forth/'* 

Bukhta, to his honour, approved the fidelity which re]ected his 
overtures. 

There was a joyousness of soul about Bukhta which, united to an 
intrepidity and a libeiality alike unbounded, made him the very 
model of a Rajpoot To these qualifications were superadded a 
majestic mien and Herculean frame, with a mind versed in all the 
literature of his country, besides poetic talent of no mean ordei , and 
but for that one damning crime, he would have been handed down 
to posteiity as one of the noblest princes Rajwarra ever knew. 
These qualities not only rivetted the attachment of the household 
clans, but secured the respect of all his extenoi relations, so that 
when the envoy of the expatiiated pnnce obtained Sindia's aid for 
the restoiation of Ram Sing, the popularity of Bukhta formed an 
army which appalled the “ Southron," who found arrayed against 
him all the choice swords of Rajwai-ra The whole allodial powei of 
the desert, the sons of S66ji" of every rank, rose to oppose this 
first attempt of the Mahrattas to interfere in their national quarrels, 
%nd led by Bukhta in person, advanced to meet Madaji, the Patel 
But the Mahratta, whose object was plunder rather than glory, satis- 
fied that he had little chance of either, refused to measure his lance 
{hifcM) with the s(Mig andi sirohi-f of the Rajpoot. 

Poison effected what the sword could not accomplish Bukhta 
determined to remain encamped in that vulnerable point of access to 
his dominions, the passes neai Ajmer Hither, the Rahtore queen 
of MadhuSing, prince of Amb^r, repaued to compliment her lelative, 
and to her was entrusted the task of removing the enemy of her 
nephew. Ram Sing The mode in which the deed was effected, a$ 
well as the last moments of the hei oic but criminal Bukhta, have 
been already related J He died in S 1809 (A.D. 1753), leaying a 
disputed succession, and all the horrors of impending civil strife, to - 
his son, Beejy Sing. 

During his three years of sovereignty, Bukhta had found both 
time and resources to strengthen and embellish the strong-holds of 
Marwar He completed the fortifications of the capital, and greatly 
added to the palace of Joda, from the spoils of Ahmedabad He 
retaliated the injuries on the intolerant Xslamite, and threw down 
his shiines and his mosques in his own fief of Hagore, and with the 
wrecks restored the edifices of ancient days It was Bukhta also 
who prohibited, under pain of death, the Islamite's call to prayer 
throughout his dominions, and the order remains to this day 

^ That beautiful simile of Ossian, or of Macpberson, borrowed fionijthe 
canticles of the Royal Bard of J emsalem, will be bi ought to mind in the r&ly 
of the Purobit — * I was a lovely tree in thy presence, Oscar, with all 
branches aronnd me , ” &c % 

f Sang is a lance about ten feet long, coveied with plates of iron about fou^^ 
feet above the spike The svrohx is the sword made at the city, whence its ' 
name, and famous for its temper J See Vol I, p 643 
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uni evoked m Marwai Had lie been spared a few yeai’s to direct 
the stoim then accumulating, whicb tiansfeiied power fiom the 
baugbty Tatar of Debli to the peasant soldiei of the Kistna, j;he 
probability was eminently in favoui of the Rajpoots resuming their 
ancient rights thioughout India Every principality bad the same 
motive for union in one common cause, the desti notion of a power 
inimical to then welfare but dimes, moral and political, rendered 
an oppoitunity, such as nevei occuried in their histoiy, unavailing 
for then emancipation from temporal and spiiitual oppiession 

We will here pause, and anticipating the just horroi of the leader, 
at finding ciiiue follow crime — one muidei punished by anothei — 
pi event his Consigning all the Rajpoot dynasties to infamy, because 
such foul stains appeal in one pait of then annals Let him cast 
his eyes ovei the page of western history , and commencing with the 
penod of Sedji^s emigiation in the eleventh century, when the curtain 
of daikness was withdiawn fiom Em ope, as it was simultaneously 
closing upon the Rajpoot, contrast then respective moral charac- 
teristics The Rajpoot chieftain was imbued with all the kindied 
viitues of the westein cavalier, and far his superior in mental 
attainments Thei e is no pei lod on i ecoid when these Hindu princes 
could not have signed their names to a chaiter, many ot them 
could have drnwu it up, and even invested it, if requiied, in a poetic 
garb , and although this consideration peihaps enhances, rathei 
than palliates, crime, whataie the instances in these states, we may 
ask, compared to the wholesale ati’oeities of the ' Middle Ages' of 
Europe ^ 

The reader would also be wrong if he leaped to the conclusion, 
that the baidic chioniclei passed no judgment on the pnncely 
ciiminal His empoisoned stanzas” (visiva slocaj, transmitted to 
posterity by the mouth of the peasant, and the piince, attest the 
reveise One couplet has been recorded, stigmatizing Bukhta foi 
the muider of his father , thei e is another of the chief bard, %m/provised 
while his piince Abhye Sing, and Jey Sing of Amber, weie passing 
the period devoted to leligious iites at the sacied lake of Poshkur 
These ceiemonies never stood in the way of festivity, and one 
evening, while these piinces and their vassals weie in the height of 
merriment, the baid was desiied to contiibute to it by some extempo- 
raneous effusion He rose, and vociferated in the ears of the horror- 
struck assembly the following quatrain 

" Jodfooi , am Amhh , 

“ Daono tlidjj oot'h&p , 

" Koot ma m&ia deekto, 

“ Kamd'huj maid hdp ” 

“ [The piinces of] Jodpoorand Amb^r candethronethe enthroned 
But the Koorma**' slew his son , the Kamd'hujf mui dered his father ” 

* Kooima or Cutchwa (the tribe of the princes of Ambdr), Slew his son, Seo 
Sing 

t Kanid'lmj, it must he rememhered, is a titular appellation of the Eahtore 
kings, which they brought from Oanouj 
[Tol II] 
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The words of the poetic seer sank into the minds of his heaiers, 
and passed from month to mouth They were probably the severest 
vengeance either prince experienced in this world, and will continue 
to ciiculate down to the latest posterity It was the effusion of the 
same undaunted Kurna, who led the chai ge with his pj mce against 
the troops of Amber 

We have also the anathema of the piophetic 8aU, wife of -^3^^ 
who, as she mounted the pyre with her mmdered lord, pronounced 
that teiiifio sentence to the ears of the patriotic Rajpoot . May the 
" bones of the murdei er be consumed out of Maroo In the value 
they attach to the fulfilment of the prophecy, we have a commentary 
on the Bupeinatuial powei attached to these self-devoted victims 
The record of the last moments of Bukhta, in the dialogue with his 
doctoi,t is a scene of the highest dramatic and moral interest , and, 
if further comment were required, demonstrates the opei ations of 
the hell within, as well as the abhorrence the Rajpoot entertains for 
such Climes 


CHAPTER XIII 

Accession ofSeejy Sing — Receives at Man iatlie homageofhis Ghiefs . — Pi oceedsto 
the capital — The ex-pi incc Ram Singfoi ms a ti edty loith the Main atlas and the 
Cutchwdhas — Junction of the Gaufedeiafps — JSeejy Sing assembles the C^a,ns on 
the plain s of Man ta — Summoned to sun endet the gadi — His » eply — Battle — 
Beejy Smgdefeated — Desti uctionofthe BaA<oi eCuiiassieis — Rusedegtiei t e — 
BeejySingleft alone — Ris flight — BulogiesoftheBaid — Foi ti esses suii endet to 
Ram Sing — Assassination of the Main atta commandet — Compensation for the 
mutdet — Ajmei sutrendeted — Ttibute or Chout'h established — Mahtattas 
abandonthe cause of RamSing — Goupletcommenioi ative of this event — Cenotaph 
toJ eyA ppa — Sam Sing dies — Mis chat octet — Anat clvg t signs inMarioat — The 
Rahiore oligarchy — Lawsof adopiioninthecaseof PoTtut nfipf —Insolence of its 
Chief to its Pt ince, who entertains met cenat les — This innovation accelet ates the 
decay of feudal principles - — The Raja plans the diminution of the At istoct acy — 
I'he Robles confedeiate — Gotdhan Hheeohie — His advice to the Ptitice — 
Humiliating tt eaty betweenthe Rajaand his vassals — Met cenatiesdtsbanded — 
Meath of the Pt mce s guru oi pt test — Hts pt ophetic wot ds — Kerca-carma oi 
funeral rites, made the expedient to enti ap the chiefs, who at e condemned to death 
Inttepid conduct of Mevi Sing of PoTcntn — Hie last lootds — Reflections on 
theit defective system of qovet nment — Sacrifice of the law nfpt imogenitut e — Its 
consequences —Subhul Sing at ms to avengehis fathers death — Is slain —Fowet 
of the nobles cheched —They at e led against the t obbet s of the desert — Atnet Icote 
seized ft om Sinde —Godwar taJeen f tom Mewat —Mntwat and Jeipoot unite 
against the Maht attas, who at e defeated at Tonga — DeBoigne'sfit st appeat atice 
— AjmSi tecoVeted by the Rahtotes — Battles of Patun and Matita — Ajmet 
sut t endet 8 — Suicide of thegovet not —Betpy Sing's coticiibine adopts Maim Sing 
— Hei iiiBoleucc alienates the Nobles, who plan the deposal of the Raja —Mut &et 
of the concubine — Beejy Sing dies 

Beejy Sing, then m his twentieth year, succeeded his father, Bakhta 
His accession was acknowledged not only by the Emperoi, hnt by 

* See Vol I, p 643 


t See Vol I, p 642 
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all the piinces around him, and he was inaugurated at the frontier 
town of Marote, when pi oceeding to Man ta, where he passed the 
period of matum oi mourning Hither the independent blanches of 
ins family, of Bikandr, Kish enguih, and Eoopnaguih, came simul- 
taneously with then condolence and congi atulations Thence he 
advanced to the capital, and concluded the iites on death and acces- 
sion with gifts and chanties which gratified all expectations 

The death of liis uncle affoided the ex- prince. Ram Sing, the 
chance of redeeming his biithiight, and in conjunction with the 
piince of Amb6r, he concluded a treaty* with the Mahrattas, the 
stipulations of which were swoin to by their leaders The 
“ Southrons'^ advanced by Kotah and Jeipoor, wheie Ram Sing, with 
his personal adheients and a stiong auxiliaiy band of Amber, united 
then foices, and they pioceeded to the object iii view, the dethione- 
nient of Beejy Sing 

Beejy Sing was prepaied for the storm, and led his native ohivaliy 
to the plains of Mairta, where, animated with one impulse, a deter- 
mination to lepel foieign interference, they awaited the Mahrattas, 
to decide the iival claims to the throne of the desert The baid 
delights to enumerate the clans who mnsteied all their strength, 
and makes particulai allusion to the allodial Pattaiouts, who weie 
foiemost on this occasion Fiom Poshkui, where the combined ai my 
halted, a summons was sent to Beejy Sing to suriender the gadi of 
‘^Maroo ” It was lead in full convention and answered with shouts 
of “Battle' Battle'” “Whoisthis Happa,t thusto scaieus, when, 
“were the firmament to fall, our heads would be pillais of support 
“to pieseive you?” Such is the hyperbole of the Rajpoot when 
excited, noi does his action fall fai short of it The numerical odds 
were immense against the Rahtoies, but they little esteemed the 
Cutchwahas, and their couiagehad veiy different aliment to sustain 
it, fiom the meicenaiy Southron The encounter was of the most 
desperate desciiption, and the bard deals out a full measure of 
justice to all 

Two accidents occuried during the battle, each sufficient to turn 
victory from the standard of Beejy Sing, on the very point of fiui- 
tion One has elsewhere been related,! namely, the destruction of 
the “ Sillehposhiaus,^’ or cuirassiers, the chosen cohort of the Rahtoies, 
when retui ning f 1 om a successful chaige, who were mistaken for the 
foe, and mowed down with dischaiges of gi ape-shot This erroi, at 
a moment when the courage of the Mahrattas was wavering, might 

*This treaty is termed 7mZdt, o> iitZ pofo a, ‘a strong deed ’ The names of 
the chiefs who signed it were Jankoji Sindia, Sautoji Bolia, Danto Patel, Rana 
Borteo, Atto-Jeswunt Rae, Kano, and Jewa, Jadoons, Jeewa Powar, Peloo]i 
and Sutwa, Smdia Malii, Tantia Oheetoo, Raghfi Pagia, Ghosnlia Jadoon, 
MoollaTai Alli, Peeroz Khan , all great leaders amongsbthe ‘ Southrons’ of that 
day 

t The A, to the Rajpoot of the north-west, is as great a Shibboleth as to the 
Cockney — thus Anna becomes jffnppa 

JSeeVol I, p 644 
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have been retrieved, notwithstanding the superstitious converted the 
disastei into an omen of evil Sindia had actually pi epai’ed to quit 
the field, when another turn of the wheel decided the event in his 
favour the circumstance exhibits forcibly the veisatile charactei of 
the Rajpoot 

The Raja of Kishengurh had deprived Ins lelative of Roopnaguih 
of his estates , both were jnnioi bianches of Marwar, but held diiect 
fromtheempeior Sawunt Sing, chieftain of Roopnaguih, either fi om 

constitutional indifEeience or old age, retiied to the sanctuary of 
"Vindrabun on the Jumna, and, before the shrine of the Hindu Apollo, 
pouied forth his gratitude for ‘'^his escape fiom Hell,^'’ in the^loss of 
his little kingdom But it was in vain he attempted to inspiie 
young Siidai with the like contempt of mundane gloiy, to his 
exhoitations the youth replied, “ It is well for you. Sue,* who have 
“ enjoyed life, to resign its sweets so tranquilly , but I am yet a 
“ stranger to them Taking advantage of the times, he detei mined 
to seek a stionger auxiliaiy tor the lecoveiy of bis rights than the 
poetic homilies of Jydeva. Accoidingly, he joined the envoy of Ram 
Sing, and returned with the Mahratta army, on whose successful 
operations his hopeof leconqueiing his patrimony i ested It was at 
that moment of doubt, that Appa, the Mahiatta commandei, thus 
addressed young Sirdai '' Your star, young man, is united to Bam 
Singes, which fortune does not favour, what moie is to be done 
“ befoie we move off ?” Inexperienced as he was, Sn dai knew his 
oountiymen, and then vacillation when touched by supeistition; 
and he obtained permission to try a luse, as a last resoit He des- 
patched a hoiseman of his own clan to the division which pressed 
them most, who, coming up to the Mainote minister, as if of his own 
party, asked “ what they were fighting foi, as Beejy Sing lay dead, 
“killed by a cannon-shot in another pait of the field?” Like the 
ephemeial tribe of diplomacy, theMamote saw his sun was set. He 
left the field, followed by the panic-stiuck clans, amongst whom the 
lepoit ciiculated like wild-fiie Though accustomed to these stia- 
tagems, with which then annals teem, the Rajpoots aie never on 
then guard against them, not a maninquired into the tiuth of the 
repoit, and Beejy Sing, — who, deeming himself in the very oaieer 
of victory, was coolly perfoiming his devotions amidst the clash of 
swoids, was left almost alone, even without attendants or horses 
The loid of Marwai, who, on that morning, commanded the lives of 
one hundred thousand Rajpoots, was indebted foi his safety to the 
mean conveyance of a cart and pan of oxen f 

Eveiy clan had to erect tablets for the loss of their best wainois, 
and as in their civil wars each strove to be foiemost in devotion, 

Baup-jt 

+ The anecdote is related in Vol I, p 646 The Beejij Viilds states that the 
prince rewarded the peasant with five bnndred heegas of land in perpetuity, 
which his descendants enjoy, saddled with the petite set jantei le of' curds and ' 
" bajra cakes,” in remembrance of the fare the j£t provided for his prince 
on that emergency . ^ 
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mosb of tlie cliieffcains of note wei’e amongst the slain.* The baid 
-metes out a fair measure of justice to their auxiliaiies, especially the 
♦Suktawuts of Me war, whose swoids were unsheathed m the cause 
•of the son-in-law of their prince Nor is the lance of the Southron 
passed over without eulogy, to praise which, indeed, is to extol 
themselves 

With the loss of this battle and the dispersion of the Eahtoies, 
the stiong-holds lapidly fell The cause of Ram Sing was triumph- 
ing, and the Mahrattas were spieading ovei the land of Maioo, when 
foul assassination checked their piogiess f But the death of Jey 
Appa, which convei ted his hordes fiom auxiliaiies to principals in 
the contest, called aloud foi vengeance, that was only to be appeased 
by the cession of Ajm^r, and a fixed triennial tiibute on all the lands 
of Maroo, both feudal aud fiscal This ariangement being made, the 
Mahiattas displayed the virtue common to such mercenary allies : 
they abandoned Ram Sing to his * evil stai / and took possession of 
this stiong-hold, which, placed in the veiy heart of Rajast^han, per- 
petuated their influence 'ovei its piinces 

With this gem, thus ludely torn from hei diadem, the indepen- 
dence of Marwar from that hour has been insecuie She has strug- 
gled on, indeed, through a centuiy of invasions, rebellions, and 
crimes, all originating, like the blank leaf in her annals, from the 
muidei of A]it In the woids of the Doric stanza of the hostile 
balds on this memorable chastisement. 

Bad ghuiind din dos% 

** Mdppd xvdld hel 
JBhdgd Un-6 hu-pah 
" Mdl Itazdnd mel ” 

“ For many a day will they remember the time {Jiel) of Appa, 
when the three sovereigns fled, abandoning their goods and trea- 
'^sures ” alluding to the princes of Mai war, Bikaner, aud Kishen- 
gnrh, who partook in the disasteis and disgrace of that day 

The youthful heir of Roopnagurh claimed, as he justly might, the 
victory to himself, and going up to Appa to congratulate him, said, 
in the metaphorical language of his country, You see I sowed 


* Rae Sing, cbiei of the Koompawats, the second noble in lank of Marivar , 
Lall Sing, head of the Seesawuts, with the leader of the Keetawuts, are 
especially singled out as sealing then fidelity with their blood , but all the otes 
and auouts of the country come in foi a share of glory. 

fThis occurrence has been i elated in the Personal Narrative, Vol I, p 647, 
but It IS more amply nariated in the chronicle, the Beejy Vulds, from which I 
am now compiling In this it is said that Jey Appa, during the siege, having 
fallen sick, the Rahtore prince sent his own physician, Soorajmul, to attend 
him, that the doctor at first refused the mission, saying, “ You may tell me to 
“ poison him, and I will not obey " On the contraiy,” said his prince, “ let your 
skill cure iii two days what would take you four, and I shall favour you ,” but 
what was far more strange, Appa objected not, took the medicines of the 
and recoveied 
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« mustard-seed m iny hand as I stood ” comparing the piompt success 
of his stiatagemto the rapid vegetation of the seed. But Sndar 
Tvas a young man of no ordinary promise j for when Sindia^ in 
gratitude, offeredimmediately to put him in possession of Boopnagurh, 
he answered, " No , that would be a retiogi ade movement,"" and told 
him to act for his master Ram Sing, whose success would best 

insure his own "" But when treachery had done its worst on Jey 
A.ppa, suspicion, which fell on every Rajpoot in the Mahiatta camp, 
spared not Sirdar swoids were diawn m eveiy quarter, and even 
the messengers of peace, the envoys, were everywhere assailed, and 
amongst those who fell ere the tumult could be appeased, was Rawut 
Kobeei Sing, the premiei noble of M^war, then ambassador from the 
Rana with the Mahrattas * With his last breath, J ey Appa protected 
and exonerated Sirdai, and enjoined that his pledge ot restoration 
to his patrimony should be^redeemed. The body of this distinguished 
commander was burned at the Taos^sh , or ^ Peacock pool," where a 
cenotaph was greeted, and in the care which the descendants even of 
his enemies pay to it, we have a test of the merits of both victor, 
and vanquished 

This was the last of twenty-two battles, in which Ram Sing was 
prodigal of his life for the recovery of his honours The adveisity 
of his later days had softened the asperity of his temper, and made 
his early faults be forgotten, though too late for his benefit. He died 
in exile at Jeipoor, in AD 1773 His peri’son was gigantic?, his 
demeanour affable and courteous , and he was generous to a fault. 
His understanding was excellent and well-oultivated,buthis capricious 
temperament, to which he gave vent with an unbridled vehemence, 
disgusted the high-minded nobles of Maroo, and involved him in 
exile and misery till his death It is universally admitted that, 
hoth in exterior and accomplishments, not even the great Ajit could 
compare with Ram Sing, and witchciaft, at the instigation of the 
chieftain of Asope, is assigned to account for his fits of insanity, 
which might be bettei attributed to tbe early and immoderate use 
of opium But m spite of his ei i ors, the fearless courage he displayed, 
against all odds, kept some of the most valiant of the clans constant 
to his foi times, especially the brave Man teas, under the heroic Shere 
Sing of Reah, whose deeds can never be obhteiated fiom tbe recol- . 
lections of the Rahtoie Not the least ardent of his adherents was 
the allodial chief Roop Sing, of the almost forgotten clan, Pattawut , 
who held out in Filodi against all attempts, and who, when provisions 
failed, with his noble associates, slew and ate their camels The 
theme IS a favounte one foi the ATuTmea minsti el of Maroo, who 
sings the fidelity of Roopa and his band to the notes of his o'hehdl, 
to their evei attentive descendants 


* I have many oi iginal autograph letters of this distinguished Raipoob on'the 
transactions of tbis periou , for it was he who negotiated the treaty between 
:Ra]a Madhn Sing, of Jeipoor, the ‘ nephew of M4iwar,’ and the Mahrattas At 
this tune, his object was to induce Jey Appa to raise the siege of Nagore 
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We may sum up the chavacfcei of Ram Sing in the woids of the 
bard, as he oontiasts him with his rival “ Foitune never attended 
‘‘ the stiri up of Beejy Sing, who never gained a battle, though at the 
" head of a hundied thousand men, but Ram Sing, by his valour 
“ and conduct, gained victories with a handful 

The death of Ram Sing was no panacea to the giiefs of Manvar 
or of its piince The Mahrattas, who had now obtained a, point- 
d’appui in Raj wan a, continued to foster disputes which tended to 
their advantage, oi when opportunity ofBei ed, to scoui the country 
111 seaich of pay or plunder Beejy Sing, young and inexperienced, 
was left without resources , ruinous wars and yet more ruinous 
negotiations had dissipated the hoards of wealth accumulated by 
his piedecessois. The ci own-lands weie uncultivated, the tenantiy 
dispersed, and commeice had diminished, owing to insecurity and 
the licentious habits of the nobles, who everywhere established 
their own imposts, and occasionally despoiled entire caiavans. 
WJnle the competitor foi the thione was yet living, the Ra]a was 
'compelled to shut his eyes on these inroads upon his proper power, 
which 1 educed him to lusignificance even in his own palace 

The aiistocracy in Marwai has always possessed more powei than 
in any of the sister principalities aiound. The cause may be traced 
to their fiist settlement in the desert , and it has been kept in action 
by the peouliai ities of then condition/ especially in that protracted 
struggle for the rights of the minor Ajit, against the despotism of 
the empire There was another cause, which, at the piesent juncture, 
had a veiy unfortunate influence on the increase of this prepon- 
deiance, and which arose out of the laws of adoption 

The fief of Pokuin, the most powerful (although a junior) branch 
of the Champawut clan, adopted a son of Raja Ajit as their chief; 
his name was Devi Sing The light of adoption, as has been aheady 
explained, i ests with the widow of the deceased and the elders of the 
clan Why they exercised it as they did ou this occasion does not 
appear , but not improbably at the suggestion of the dying chief, who 
wished to see his sovereign's lai ge family provided for, having no sons 
of his own 01, the immediate claimants may not have possessed the 
qualities necessary to lead a clan of Maroo Although the moment such 
adoption takes place, when '' the turban of the late incumbent 
" encircled the new loid of Pokurn,'’ he ought to forget he had any 
other fathei than him he succeeded, yet we can easily imagine that, in 
the present case, his propinquity to the thione, which under other 
circumstances he might soon* have forgotten, was continually forced 
upon his recollection by the contentions of his parricidal brothers 
and their offspring for the ^ cushion^ of Marwar It exemphfies 
another featuie in Rajpoot institutions, which cut off this son 
(guiltless of all participation in the treason) from succession, because 
he was identified with the feudality , while the issue of another, and 
junior brothei, at the same period adopted into the independent 
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touse of Edur/ were lien s presumptive to Marwar , uay, must 
supply it with a luler on failure of heirs, though they should have 
hut one son and be compelled to adopt in his room f 

The Ohampawuts deteimined to maintain then influence over the 
sovereign and the countiy ; and Devi Sing leagued with Ahwa and 
the other branches of this clan to the exclusion of all competitors 
They formed of then own body a guaid of honour for the peison of 
the prince, one half remaining on dnty in the castle, the other half 
being in the town below While the Raja would lament the dis- 
tracted state of his countiy, the inioads of the Hill tubes, and the 
depredations of his own chiefs, Ddvi Sing of Pokurn would reply, 
“ why trouble yourself about Marwai it is lu the sheath of my 
daggei " The young prince used to unbuithen his giiefs to his 
toslei -brother Jaggo, aman of caution and experience, which quali- 
ties he instilled into his sovereign By dissimulation, and an appa- 
rent acquiescence in their plans, he not only eluded suspicion, but, 
availing himself of their natural indolence of character, at length 
obtained leave not only to entertain some men of Sinde as guards for 
the town, but to piovide supplies for their subsistence the first 
approximation towards a standing mercenary force, till then unknown 
in then annals We do not mean that the Rajpoot princes nevei 
employed any othei than then own feudal clans , they had foreign 
Rajpoots in their pay, but still on the same tenure, holding lands foi 
service, but nevei till this peiiod had they soldieis entertained on 
monthly stipend These hired bauds were entirely composed of 
infantry, having a slight knowledge of European tactics, the supe- 
riority of which, even over their high-mmded cavaliers, they had so 
severely experienced in then encounteie with theMahrattas The 
same causes had operated on the courts of Oodipoor and Jeipooi to 
induce them to adopt the like expedient , to which, more than to 
the universal demoralization which followed the breaking np of the 
empire, may be attributed the rapid decay of feudal principles 
throughout Rajpootana These guards weie composed either of 
PooibeaJ Rajpoots, Sindies, Arabs, or Rohillas They reserved then 
orders direct from the prince, through the civil officers of the state, 
by whom they were entrusted with the execution of all duties of 
importance or despatch Thus they soon formed a complete baiiier 
between the prince and his vassals, and consequently became objects 
of jealousy and of strife In like manner did all the other states 
make approaches towaids a standing army , and though the motive 
in all cases was the same, to curb, oi even to extinguish, the sti ength 
of the feudal chiefs, it has failed throughout, except m the solitary 
instance of Kotah, where twenty well disciplined battalions, and a 
hundred pieces of aitilleiy, are maintained chiefly from the feudal 
sequestrations 


I u® was conquered by a brother of Sddiis 

the genealogical tree itmay befound 
useful should we be called on to arbitrate in these matters ^ 

t PootUas, ‘ men of the east/ as the Mug^dbies are ‘ of the west ’ 
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To letuin the Dhabhae, having thus secured a baud of seven 
hundred men, and obtained an aid (which we may teim scutage) 
from the chiefs foi their maintenance, giadually tiansfeiied them 
from their duties above to the gates of the castle Somewhat 
released from the thraldom of faction, the Raja concerted with his 
foster-bi othei and the Ddwan, Putteh Chund, the means of restor- 
ing prospeiity and older So destitute was the prince of resouices, 
that the Dhabhae had lecourse to threats of suicide to obtain 
60,000 lupees fiom his mothei, acqnued as the nuise (d/iae) of his 
sovereign , and so diained was the country of horses, that he was 
compelled to transpoit his cavalieis (who weie too pioud to walk) 
on cais to Nagoie Theie, undei the pretence ot curbing the 
hill tubes, he foimed an aimy, and dismounting the guns fiom the 
walls of the town, marched an ill-quipped force against the bordei- 
mountaineers, and being successful, he attacked on his return 
the castle of Seel-Bukri This was deemed a sufficient indication of 
his views , the whole feudality of Mai oo took alarm, and united for 
mutual safety at Birsilpooi, twenty miles east of the capital 

There was a foieign Rajpoot, whose valour, fidelity, and conduct 
has excited the notice and legard of Bukht Sing, who, in his dying 
hour, recommended him to the service of his son To Groidhun, the 
Keechie, a name of no small note in the subsequent history of this 
leign, did the young Raja apply in oidei to restrain his chiefs from 
revolt In the true spiiit of Rajpoot sentiment, he advised his prince 
to confide in then honoui, and, unattended, to seek and remonstrate 
with them, while he went before to secui e him a good i eception At 
day-bieak, Goidhun was in the camp of the confedeiates , he told 
them that then prince, confiding in their loyalty, was advancing to 
join them, and besought them to march out to leceive him Deaf, 
however, to entieaty and to i emonstrance, not a man would stir, and 
the piince reached the camp uninvited and un welcomed Decision 
and confidence are essential in all tiaiisactions with a Rajpoot 
Goidhuuiemainednotamomentin deliberation, but instantly earned 
his master diiect to the tent of the Ahwa chief, the piemier noble of 
Marwai Here the whole body congregated, and silence was bioken 
by the piince, who demanded why his chiefs had abandoned him ? 

Mahiaja,^’ leplied the Champawut, “oui bodies have but one 

pinnacle , were theie a second, it should be at your disposal A 
tedious* discussion ensued doubts of the future, lecnminations 
respecting the past, till weaned and exhausted, the piince demanded 
to know the conditions on which they would return to their alle- 
giance, when the following ai tides were submitted 

* 

1st — To break up the foi^ce of the Dhabhae, 

2d —To Buriender to their keepmg the leoords of fiefs {puttd- 
buhye) , 

3d — That the court should be tiansferred from the citadel to the 
town 

[VOL. II ] 
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There was no alternative but the renewal o£^ civil strife or 
compliance, and the first article, which was a sine gud non, tla& 
disbanding of the obnoxious guards, that anomalous appendage to 
a B.aipoot° prince’s person, was earned into immediate execution 
Neither in the fiist nor last stipulation could the prince feel surpiize 
or displeasuie, but the second sapped the very foundation of his 
rule, by depnving the crown of its deaiest preiogative, the power of 
dispensing favour This shallow recon cihatiou being effected, the 
malcontent nobles dispeised, some to then estates, and the 
Ohondawut oligarchy to the capital with their piince, m the hope of 
resuming then formei influence over him and the country 

Thus things remained, when Atmaram, the g’di 'd or ^ ghostly ' 
comfortei,’ of Beejy Sing, fell sick, and as he sedulously attended him, 
the dying puest would tell him to be of good cheei, for when he 
depaited, he '' would take all his troubles with him ” He soon died, 
and his woids, which weie deemed prophetic, wete inteipieted by 
the Dhabhae The Rd]a feigned immodeiato giief for the loss of his 
spiiitual friend, and in older to testify his veneration, an oidinance 
was issued commanding that the /cei eacai ma, or ‘^iites for the dead,' 
should be peifoimed in the castle, while the queens, on pietence of 
paying their last duty to his lemains, descended, carrying with them 
the guaida and letaineis as their escort It was an occasion on 
which suspicion, even if awake, could not act, and the chiefs ascended 
to 30111 in the funereal iites to the saint As they mounted the steps 
cut out of the rock which wound round the hill of Joda, the mind of 
D6vi Sing suddenly misgave him, and he exclaimed, that the day 
was unlucky but it passed off with the flattering remark, ‘^yonare 
"thepillai of Mai 00, who daie even look at you?” They paced 
slowly through the vaiious baiiiers, until they reached the almxm 
gate * It was shut ' “ Treaoheiy exclaimed the chief of Ahwa, as 
he drew his sword, and the work ofdeath commenced Several were 
slam, the lest weie overpowered Their captivity was a sujEcient 
piesage of their fate , but, like true Rajpoots, when the Dhahhae told 
them they were to die, their last lequest was, “that their souls 
“ might be set at liberty by the sword, not by the uusanctified ball of 
the mei cenaiy ” The chronicle does not say whether this wish was 
gratified, when the thiee great leaders of the Champawuts, with Jaet 
Sing of Ahwa, Ddvf Sing of Pokurn , the lord of Hursola , Chuttur 
Sing, chief of the Koompawuts , Kdsun Sing of Chandi am ; the heir 
of Neeina] , and the chief of Raus, then the principal fief of .the 
Oodawuts, met then fate The last houi of D^vi Sing was marked 
with a distinguished pecuhauty Being of the royal line of Mai 00, 
they would not spill his blood, but sent him his death-warrant in a 
jar of opium. On receiving it, and his pimce’s command to make 
his own departure from life, “What 1” said the noble spirit, as they 

^ ThewaAaia dwwaza, wheie the grand kebtle-dramis stationed to give the 
alarm 01 summons to the chieftains to repair to the Presence, To this gate 
Raja Mann advanced to meet the Author, then the representative o£ the 
Governor-General of India, 
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pi’esented the jar, “ shall Devi Sing take his imul (opiate) out o£ an 
earthen vessel ^ Let his gold cup be bi ought, and it shall be wel- 
come This last vam distinction being denied, he dashed out his 
biains against the walls of his piison Before he thus enfranchised 
his pioud spirit, some ungenerous mind, repeating his own vaunt, 
demanded, whei e was then the sheath of the dagger which held the 
'^foitunes of Maiwai ''In Subbula^s giidle at Pokuma,^^ was 
the laconic leply of the undaunted Chondawut 

This was a tiemendous sacrifice toi the maintenance of authority, 
of men who had often emptied their veins in defence of then country 
But even ultia patriotism, when opposed to foreign aggression, can 
prove no palliative to treason or mitigate its award, when, availing 
themselves of the diminished power of the prince, an ariogant and 
impel lous oligaichy presumes to enthial then soveieign It is the 
mode in which vengeance was executed, at which the mind lecoils, , 
and which with othei instances appeals to justify the imputation of 
peifidy, amongst the traits of Rajpoot ohaiactei But if we look 
deeply into it, we shall find reason to distrust such conclusion The 
Rajpoot abhors, in the abstiact, both peifidy and treason , but the 
elements of the society in which he hves and acts, unfoituuately too 
often prompt the necessity of sacrificing principles to preseivation 
but this pioceeds fiom their faulty pohtical constitution , it is 
neithei inculcated in their moial code, noi congenial to then moral 
habits 

The perpetual struggle between the aristociacy and the sovereign, 
which is an evil inherent in all feudal associations, was greatly 
aggravated in Marwai, as well as in Mewar, by the sacrifice of that 
corner-stone even of constitutional monarchy, the rights of pi imo- 
geniture But in each case the deviation from custom was a volun- 
tary sacrifice of the respective heirs-apparent to the caprices of 
parental dotage In no other country in the woild could that 
article t)f the Christian decalogue, "Honour thy father and thy 
" mothei,"’^ be bettei illustrated than in Rajpootana, where, if we 
have had to lecord two honid examples of deviation fiom, we have 
also exhibited splendid proofs of, filial devotion, in Chonda of Mdwai, 
and Champa of Marwar, who resigned the " rods’’^ they were born to 
wield j and served, when they should have swayed, to gratify then 
fathers’ love for the fruit of then old age. These are instances of 
self-denial hardly to be credited , from such disinterested acts, theii 
successors claimed an importance which, though natural, was totally 
unforeseen, and which the extent of compensation contributed to 
fostei They asserted the right, as hereditary premieis of the state, 
to be the advisers, oi rather the tutoi s, of then sovereigns, more 
especially in non-age, and*in allusion to this surrender of their birth- 
right, aiiogantly applied the well-known adage, Pat ca mdl%k myn 
hoj Raj ca malih ooa, 'He is sovereign of the state, but I am the 
master of the throne and insisted on the privilege of being con- 
sulted on every gift of land, and putting their autograph symbol to 
[7ol II] ' 15a 
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tlie deed or grant * These pretensions demanded the constant 
exeitions of the sovereign to resist them , for this purpose, he excited 
the rivalry of the less poweifnl members of the federated vassalage, 
and thus toi med a kind of balance of power, which the monarch, if 
skilful, could always tui n to account But not even the jealousies thus 
introduced would have so depreciated the regal influence m Mai wai, 
nor even the moie recent adoption of a son of the crown into the 
poweitul fief ot Pokuina, had not the parricidal sons of A]it degiaded 
the thione in the eyes of their haughty and always overreaching 
vassals, who, in the civil strife which followed, were alternately in 
favoni or disgrace, as they adhered to oi opposed the successful 
claimant for power To this foul blot, every evil which has since 
overtaken this high-minded race may be traced, as well as the extir- 
pation of that piinoiple of devoted obedience which, in the anterior 
portion of these annals, has been so signally lecorded To this hour 
it has perpetuated dissensions between the ciowii and the oligarchy, 
leading to deposal and violence to the princes, or sequestration, 
banishment, and death to the nobles To break the bonds of this 
tutelage, Bam Sing’s intemperance lost him the mown, which sat 
uneasy on the head of his successor, who had no other mode of 
escape but by the severity which has been related But though it 
freed him foi a time, the words of the dying chief of Pokurna con- 
tinued to nng m his ears , and ** the dagger left in the girdle of his 
** son’’ disturbed the dreams of his rest throughout a long life of 
vicissitudes, poisoning the source of enjoyment until death itself 
was a lelief 

The nnncupatory testament of the Champ awut was tiansmitted 
across the desert to his son at; Pokurna, and the rapidity of its trans- 
mission was only equalled by the alacrity of Subbula, who at the head 
of his vassals issued forth to execute the vengeance thus bequeathed 
First, he attempted to burn and pillage the meicantile town of Pally j 

foiled in which, he proceeded to another wealthy city of the 
fisc, Bilwara on the Loom , but here terminated both his life and 
his levenge As he led the escalade, he received two balls, which 
hurled him back amongst his kinsmen, and his ashes next morning 
blanched the sandy bed of the Loom 

For a time, the feudal interest was restrained, anarch v was allayed, 
commerce again flourished, and general prosperity revived to 
use the words of the chronicle, "the subject enjoyed tianquillity, 
^ and the tiger and the Iamb diank from the same fountain ” Beejy 
Bing took the best means to secure the fidelity of his chiefs, by find- 
mg thetn occupation He earned his arms against the desultory 
hordes of the desert, the Hhosas and Sd;hi§,es, which involved him m 
contests with the nominal soveieigu of Sinde, and ended in the con- 
^quest of Ameikote, the key to the valley of the Indus, and which is 
^now the most remote possession of Marwar He also curtailed the 
teriitones of Jessulmei, on his north-west frontiei But more im- 

'*‘SeeTol I,'p 686 ' 
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portanfc than all was the addition of the rich province of Godwar, 
from the Rana of Mdwai This tiaot, which nearly equals m value 
the whole fiscal domain of Maioo, was wrested from the ancient 
princes of Mundore, prior to the Rahtores, and had been in the pos- 
session of the Seesodias for ueaily five centuiies, when civil dissen- 
sion made the Rana place it for security undei the protection of 
Raja Beejy Sing , since which it has been lost to Mewar 

Mai war had enjoyed seveial years of peace, when the rapid strides 
made by the Mahrattas towards universal rapine, if not conquest, 
compelled the Rajpoots once more to form an union for the defence 
of their political existence Pertap Sing, a prince of energy and 
enterpi ize, was now on the of Amber In S 1843 (A.D 1787), 
he sent an ambassador to Beejy Sing, proposing a league against the 
common foe, and volunteering to lead in person their conjoined 
forces against them. The battle of Tonga ensued, in which Rah tore 
valour shone forth in all its glory Despising discipline, they ohaiged 
through the dense battalions of DeBoigne, sabiing his ai tillery-men 
at their guns, and compelling Sindia to abandon not only the field, 
but all his conquests for a time.^ Beejy Sing, by this victory, 
redeemed the castle of Ajmer, and declaied his tributary alliance 
null and void. But the genius of Stndia, and the talents of De 
Boigne, soon recovered this loss , and in four years the Mahratta 
raaiched with a foice such as Indian warfare was stranger to, to 
redeem that day's disgrace In S 1847 (A D 1791^, the murderous 
battles of Patun and Mairta took place, in which Rajpoot courage 
was heroically but fruitlessly displayed against European tactics 
and unlimited resources, and wheie neither intrigue nor treason was 
wanting The lesult was the imposition of a contribution of sixty 
lacs of rupees, or £600,000 , and as so much could not be drained 
from the country, goods and chattels were every wheie distrained, 
and hostages given for the balance. 

Ajm^i ,'which had i evolted on the shoi t-lived triumph of Tonga, 
was once more surrendered, and lost for evei to Marwar When 
invested by DeBoigne, the faithfnl governor, Dumraj, placed in the 
dilemma of a disgraceful sun ender, or disobedience to his prince's 
summons, swallowed diamond-powder Tell the Raja," said this 
faithful servant, thus only could I testify my obedience , and over 

my dead body alone could a Southron enter Ajmer."t 

The paramount influence which the moials and manners of a 
court exert upon a nation, ^is everywhere admitted In constitu- 
tional governments, there is a hairier even to court influence and cor- 

SeeTbl I’ p' 650, for the details of this battle 

f Dhmfo] was not a Rajpoot, bat of the Singioi tribe, one of the civil officeis; 
though it IS a canons ' and little-kiiowii fact, that almost all the mercantile 
tribes of Westei n India are of Raj poot origin, and sank the name and profession 
of arms when they became proselytes to Jainism^ in the reign of Raja Bheem 
Pramai The Cheetoieinsciiption (see Yol I, p 740, and note 3), lecords the 
^name'of th’is'prince He was ancestor 'of Raja Maun,' whose date S 770, (A.D> 
'714), allows us to place this grand'conversion prior tO’A.D 650. 
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ruption, in tlie vast poition of wealth and worth which cannot be 
engulphed m then voitex But in these petty so veieignties, no 
such chech is fonnd, and the tone of viitue and action is given fiom 
the throne The laws of semi-barbaious nationsj which admit of 
licentious concubinage, has ever been peculiar to orientals, fiom the 
days of the wise king of the Jews to those of Bee3y Sing of Mar- 
war, and their political consequence has been the same, the sacii- 
fice of the lights of lawful inheiitance to the heirs of ellicit affection 
The last years of the king of Maioo were engiossed by sentimental 
folly with a young beauty of the Oswal tube, on whom he lavished 
■all the honouiB due only to his legitimate queens Scandal affirms 
that she fiequently returned his passion in a manner little becoming 
royal dignity, driving him fiom her presence with the basest of mis- 
siles — ^hei shoes As the effects of this unworthy attachment com- 
pleted the anarchy of Marwar, and as its consequences on deviat- 
ing fiom the established rules of succession have entailed a per- 
petuity of crime and civil war, undei which this unfoitunate state 
yet writhes, we shall be minute, even to dullness, in the elucida- 
tion of this portion of then annals, to enable those who have now 
to arbitrate these differences to bring back a current of uncontami- 
nated blood to sway the destinies of this still noble race 


Abhye Sing, 

. J 

Kara Sing 


Ea]a Apt bad fourteen sons 


Bukbt Sing, 
Beejy Smg 


An and Sing 

adopted into the 
Bdur bouse 


) 

Rasso, 
adopted into 
•Tabboa 
(in Malwa) 


D6vi Sing, 
adopted into 
Pokurna 


Putt6h Zalim Sing 
Sing, died by a 
of smsdl- iinncess of 
pox m Meirar, 
infancy ■the right- 
ful beir of 
Beejy Sing 


Sairunt Shere Sing, Bhom Sine. 
Sing j I 


Goman 

Sing, 


adopted | 

I Mann Smg Bbeem 
Soor Sing Sing Maun Sing 


- Sirdar Smg, 
killed iby 
Bheem 


Bbonkul 

Sing 

(Pretender) 


So infatuated was Beejy Sing with the Tdsldni concubine, that on 
losing the only pledge of their armours, he 'put into her lap," (adopted) 
his own legitimate grandchild. Maun Smg To legalize this adoption, 
the chief tarns were oidained topiesent then mtemrs and congratula- 
tions to thedeolaied heir of Marwar, but the haughty Noblesse 
lefused ' to acknowledge the son of a slave" as their lord, and the 
Baja was compelled to a fiesh adoption to ensure such "token of 
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sanction Content at liaving by this method succeeded in hei wishes, 
the rdshdni sent off young Maun to the castle of Jhalore, but 
fearing lest the experience of Shore Sing, his adopted fathei, might 
pi ove a hindrance to her conti ol, he was i ecallod, and hei own cioatui es 
left to guide the futuie sovereign of M.irwar. The dotage of Beejy 
Sing, and the insolence of his concubine, pioducod fresh discoid, and 
the chiui. assembled at Mnlkasum to concert his deposnl 

Recollecting the ‘^access of his former measnies to recall them to 
their duty, Beejy Sing pioceeded to their camp, but while ho was 
negotiating, and as he supposed successfully, the coiifedeiates wrote 
to the chieftain of Raus, whose toui of duty was in the castle, to 
descend with Bheem Sing The chief acquainted the Pdsh&ni that 
her piesence was i equii cd at the camp by the Raja, and that a guard 
of honoui was ready to attend hei She was thrown off her guard, 
and at the moment she oiitoicd her litter, a blow from an unseen 
hand ended her existence Hei effects weie instuutly confiscated, 
and the chief of Runs descended with Bheem, whose tents were 
pitched at the Nagoie barrier of the city. If, instead of encamping 
theie, they had proceeded to the camp of the confodeiates, his arrival 
and the detlnouemcnt of Beejy Sing would have been simultaneous : 
but the Raja 1 eceu ed the i n tcl 1 igeuce as soon .is the ch lefs Hastening 
back, he obtained the peisou of the young aspirant, to whom, to 
iccoiicile him to his disappointment, ho gave in app.inage the districts 
of Sojut and Sewanoh, and sent him off to the latter stiong-holdj 
while toiestiain the leseutmeut of his eldest son, Zalim Sing, whose 
birth-iight ho had so unvoithily saciificed, he enfeoffed him with 
the rich district of Godwai, giving him private oiders to attack his 
brother Bheem, who, though appiised of the design in time to make 
head against his uncle, was yet defeated and compelled to fly He 
found lefiige at Pokuriia, whence he went to Jessulmer 

In the midst of this conflict, his dominions curtailed, his chiefs in 
lebellioii, his sons and giandsons mutually opposed to each other, 
and the only object nhicli attached him to life thus violently torn 
fiom him, Beejy Sing died, in the month Asdr S. 1850, after a leign. 
of thirty-one yeais 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Raja Rheem seizes upon the gadi — Diseomfitui e of his competitor , Zalim Sinq, — 
Bheem destroys all the other claimants to succession, excepting Maun Sing — 
Blochaded in Jhalm e — Sallies ft orn the gar r ison for supplies — Pr nice Maim 
heads one of them — Incurs the nsTc of capture — Js preset vedhy theAhore 
chief — Raja Rheem offends his nobles. — They abandon Mar war — The fief of 
Neemaj attached — Jhalot e r educed to the point of sur t ender — Sudden and 
Cl itical death of Baja Rheem — Its pr obable cause —The Tedi/ae, or ‘ cunning- 
men,’ who surround the prince — Accession of Baja Maun — Bebellion of 
Sowae Sing of Puhurn — Conspiracy of Ghampasurii — Declaration of the 
pregnancy of a queen of Baja Bheem — Convention with Baja Maun — 
Posthumous births — Their evil consequences in Rajioarra — A child born — 
Sent off by stealth to Pokivi n, and its bit th kept a seer et. — Named Dhonkvl — 
Baja Maun evinces indiscreet partialities — Alienates the Ghampaivuts — 
Bir th of the posthumous son of Raja Rheernpr ornulgaied — The chiefs call on 
Baja Maun to fulfil the ter ms of the convention — The mother disclaims the 
child — The Pokurn chief sends the infant Dhonkul to the sanctuary of Abhye 
Sing of Khehti — Sowae opens his underplot — Ernbr oils Raja Maun with the 
courts of AmbSt and Mewar — He carries the Pretender Dhonkul to Jerpoor — 
Acknowledged and proclaimed as Raja ofMarwar — The majority of the chiefs 
suppor t the Pr etender — The Bikaner pr nice espouses his cailse — Armies called 
m the field — Baseness of Holcar, who deserts Raja Maun — The armies 
appr oach — Raja Maun’s chiefs abandon him — He attempts suicide — Is 
persuaded to fly — He gams Jodpoor — Prepares for defence — Becomes sus- 
picious of all his km — Refuses them the honour of defending the castle — They 
jam the allies, who invest Jodpoor — The city taken and plundered — Distresscf 
the besiegers — Meer Khan’s conduct causes a division — His firghi from 
Mar war — Pursued by the Jerpoor commander — Battle — Jerpoor force 
destroyed, and the city invested — Dismay of the Raja — Breaks up the siege of 
Jodpoor — Pai/s £200,000 /oi a safe passage to Jeipoor — The spoils of Jodpoor 
intercepted by the Rahtor es, and wrested from the Gutcimahas — Meei Khan 
for rnally accepts service with Raja Maun, and repairs to Jodpoor with the 
four Bahtor e chiefs 

The lutelligence of Beejy Sing’s death was conveyed hy expiess to 
his grandson Bheem, at Jessulmm In '^twenty-two houis” he was 
at Jodpooi, and ascending diiectly to the citadel, seated himself upon 
the gadfbf while his rival, Zalim Sing, the rightful heir, little 
expecting this celeiity, was encamped at the Manta gate, awaiting 
the "lucky houi ’ to take possession. Thathoui never ai rived, and 
the fiist intelligence of Bheem being on " the cushion of Joda,” was 
conveyed to the inhabitants by the najear r as of his iival on his 
letreat fiom the city, who was puisued to Bhilara, attacked, defeated, 
and foiced to seek shelter at Oodipoor, where, with an ample 
domain horn the Sana, he passed the lest of Ins days in literary 
pursuits He died in the piime of life attempting to open a vein 
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■witli Ills own hand, he cut an aitery and bled to death. He was a 
man of great peisonal and mental qualifications , a gallant soldier, 
and no mean poet * 

Thus fai successful. Raja Bheem deteimiued to dismiss " com- 
punctious visitiugs,” and be a king de facto if not de jwe Death 
had canned off thiee of his uncles, as well as his father, previous to 
this event, hut theio were still two otheis, Sheie Sing, his adopted 
father, and Sirdar Sing, who stood in his way . the last was put to 
death, the foimei had his eyes put out, and, soon aftei, the unfortu- 
nate piince released himself from life by dashing out his brains 
Sooi Sing, the favouiite of all Beejy Singes descendants, leniained 
His supeiioi claims were fatal to him and his life fell a saciifice with 
the otheis 

A single claimant alone remained of all the blood royal of Maioo 
to disturb the repose of Bheem This was young Maun, the adopted 
con of the concubine, placed beyond his reach within the walls of 
Jhalore Gould Bheem’s daggei have reached him, he would have 
stood alone, the last suiviving scion of the parricide, 

“ With none to bless bim, 

“ None whom he could bless ” 

an instrument, in the hand of divme power, to rid the land of an 
accursed stock Then the issue of Abhye Sing would have utterly 
penshed, and their ashes might have been given to the winds, and no 
memorial of them left Edur must then have supplied an hen ,t and 
the doubtful pietensions of Dhonkul,J the posthumous and reputed 

* My own veneiable tutor, Tati Gynnchandra, who was with me for ten 
yeais, said he owed all his knowledge, especially his skill m leciting poetry (in 
which he surpassed all the bards at Oodipooi), to Zalim Sing 
f Amongst the nunieious autograph correspondence of the piinces of l^aj- 
pootaua with the princes of Mduai, of which 1 had the fiee use, I selected one 
lettei of S 1784, A D 1728, wiitteu con-jointly by Jey Sing of Ambdr and 
Abhje Sing of Jodpooi,ieg.a ding Edur, and which is so cm ions, that I give a 
veibatim tianslation in the Appendix (No I) I little thought at the time how 
completely it would piove Abh^e Sing’s determination to cut off all but his 
own pariicidnl issue fioni the succession An inspection of the genealogy 
(p 1181, will shew that Anund Sing of Edni, wlio was not to be allowed “ to 
“ escape alive,” was his youngei brother, adopted into that house 

Dhonkul Sing, the posthumous issue of Bheem, the last of the pan icidal 
hue, whethci real oi suppositious, must be set aside, and the puie cuirent of 
Rahtore blood, deiived from S66]i, Joda, Jeswunt, and Ajft, be brought from 
Edui, and installed on ” the gadi of Jqda ” This course of proceeding would 
meet universal approbation, with the exception of some selfish miscreants about 
the person of this pietended son of Bheem, oi the chieftain of Fokurn, in 
furtherance of his and his giandfather'syet unavenged feud A sketch of the 
events, drawn from their own ohionicles, and accompanied by leflections, 
exposing the miseries spiinging from an act of turpitude, woula come home to 
all, and they would shower blessings on the power which, while it fulfilled the 
duties of protectoi, destroyed the germ of internal dissension, and gave them 
a ounce of their own puie blood, whom all parties could honour and obey 
If a doubt 1 emained of the piobable unanimity of such policj, let it be previ- 
ously submitted to a pimc/iaef, composed of the princes of the land, viz, of 
M^war, Amb4i, Kotah, Booudf, Jessulm^r, &o, leaving out whichevei may be 
infiuenced by mariiage connexions with Dhonkul Sing 
[VoL II.] 
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Bon of the wholesale assassin Bheem, to sit upon the gadi of Ajit, 
would never have been bi ought forward to excite another murderous 
contest amongst the sons of Joda 

Having saciificed all those within his leach who stood between 
him and the throne, Bheem tried to secure the last sole claimant in 
Jbalore But the siege of such a strong-liold with his feudal levies, 
01 loose meicenaiy bands, was a tedious operation, and soon 
became an imperfect blockade, through which young Mann not 
unfiequently broke, and by signal formed a ]unction with hia 
adherents, and plundered the fiscal lands for support One of 
these excursions, however, an attempt to plunder Pslli, had nearly 
proved fatal to him , they weie attacked on their return, and young 
Maun, whose secluded education had confined him more to mental 
than to personal accomplishments, was unhorsed, and would have 
been captured, but for the piowess of the chief of Ahore, who took 
him up behind him and bore him ofi in safety Nothing but the 
tuibuleuce of the chiefs who supported Raja Bheem saved young 
Maun’s life, A disputed succession has always produced an odious 
faction , and Bheem, who was not disposed to bend to this oligarchy, 
appears to have had aU the imprudence of the dethroned Ram Sing 
he threatened those enti usted with the siege to give them oxen to 
" ride instead of hoises.^^ The chiefs fired at the insult, and retii ed 
to Ganorah, the principal fief in Godwar , but, disgusted with both 
parties, instead of obeying the invitation of young Maun, they 
abandoned then country altogethei, and sought an asylum in the 
neighbouring states Many fiefs were sequestrated, and Neemaj, the 
chief seat of the Oodawuts, was attacked, and after a twelve months’ 
defence, taken , its battlements wei e ignominiously desti oyed, and 
the victors, chiefly foreign mercenaries, reinforced the blockade of 
Jhalore. 

"With the exile of his partisans and. daily diminishing resouices, 
when the lower town was taken, there appeared no hope for young 
Maun A small supply of millet-flour was all the provision left to 
his half-famishedgariison, whose suirenderwas now calculated upon, 
when an invitation came from the hostile commandei foi Maun to 
repair to his camp, and adding " he was now the master , it was his 

duty to serve ” On that day (the 2d Karfcik S 1860, Dec 1804), 
after eleven years of defence,his means exhausted, his f i lends banished, 
and death from starvation or the sword inevitable, intelligence came 
of Raja Bheem’s demise I This event, as unlooked-for as it was 
welcome, could scarcely at first be ci edited, and the tender of the 
homage of the commander to Maun as his sovereign, though accom- 
panied by a letter from the prime minister Induia], was disregarded 
tilUhe gnint Deonat’h returned from the camp with confirmation of 
the happy news, that not a moustache was to be seen in the camp 
^ Thither the prince repaired, and was hailed as the head of the 
Rahtores 


* This maik of mourning is common to all India Wheie this evidence of 
manhood is not yet visible, the hair is cut off , often both 
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It IS said that the successor of the guiu Atmaram, -who cairied 

all the tioubles of Beejy Sing with him to heaven/' had piedicted 
of young Maun Sing, when at the veiy zero of adveisity, that ''his 
"fortunes would ascend" What weie the means wlieieby the 
ghostly oomfoiter of RajaBheem influenced his political baiometei, 
we know not; but piophetic baids, astiologers, physicians, 

and all the Yedyds ov ' cunning-men,'* who beset the peisons of 
piinces, prove dangeious companions when, in addition to the ojffice 
of compoundeis of drugs and expounders of dreams, they aie invested 
with the powei of realizing then own piognostications 

On the 5th of Megsir, 1860 (A D 1804), Baja Maun, leleased from 
his perils, succeeded to the hououis and the feuds of Beejy Sing He 
had occupied the ' cushion of Mai oo' but a very short period, when 
the Pokuina chief " took offence,'' and put himself in hostility to his 
sovereign The name of this pioud vassal, the fiist in power though 
only of secondaiy lank amongst the Champawuts, was Sowae Sing, 
with whom now lemained “ the sheath of the daggei which held the 
"foi tunes of Maioo ” If the fulfilment of vengeance be a viitue, 
Sowad was the most virtuous son on eaith. The dagger of Devi 
Sing, bequeathed to Subbula, was no imaginary weapon in the hands 
of his grandson Sowae, who held it suspended over the head of Raja 
Maunfiom his enthionement to his death-hour Soon after Raja 
Mann's accession, Sowad letired with his partizans to Ohampasuni, a 
spot about five miles fiom the capital, wheie the conspiracy was 
prepaied He told the chiefs that the wife of Raja Bheem was 
pregnant, and prevailed on them to sign a declaiation, that if a son 
was born, he should be installed on the gadioi Joda They returned 
in a body to the capital, took the piegnant queen from the castle, 
and placed hei in a palace in the city, under then own piotection 
Moreover, they held a council, at which the Raja was present, who 
agreed to recognize the infant, if a male, as the heii-appaient of 
Maroo, and to enfeoff him in the appanage of Hagoie and Sewanoh ; 
and that if a female, she should be betrothed to a prince of Dhoondar 

Posthumous births are never-failing geims of discoid iii these 
states, and the issue is inevitably branded by one paity with the 
title of ' supposititious ' It IS likewise a common saying, almost 
amounting to a proveib, that a male child is the uniform result of 
such a position In due course, a male infant was born , but, alarmed 
foi its safety, the mother concealed both its birth and sex, and 
placing it in a basket, conveyed it by a faithful sei vant fiom the city, 
whence it soon leached Sowae Sing at Pokurn He bestowed upon 
it the inauspicious name of ' Dhonkul,' that is, one born to tumult 
and stiife It is said, that, during two years he kept the birth a 
profound seciet, and it is even added, that it might have remained 
so, had Raja Maun forgot the history of the past, and dispensed 
even-handed justice Wanting, however, the magnanimity of the 

* V^dya, or ‘ science ’ the term is also used to denote cunning, magic, or 
knowledge of whatever kind 

[Von. II 3 
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Fomtli Henry of France, wlio scorned to revenge, the wrongs of the 
** Prince of Havari e,” he reserved his favours and confidence for those 
who supported him in Jhalore, whilst he evinced his dislike to 
others who, in obedience to their sovereign, served against him Of 
these adheients, only two chiefs of note weie of his kin and clan, 
the others weie Bhatti Rajpoots, and a body of those religious mili- 
tants called Bishenswarms, under their Mehunt, or leadei , Kaimdas * 

At the expiiation of two 3'eais, Sowae communicated the event to 
the chiefs of his party, who called upon Raja Maun to redeem 
his promise and issue the grant £01 Nagore and Sewauoh He pio- 
mised compliance if, upon investigation, the infant proved to be the 
legitimate offspiing of his piedecessor Personal fear overcame 
maternal afiection, and the queen, who lemained at Jodpoor, dis- 
claimed the child Her leply being communicated to the chiefs, 
it was foi a time conclusive, and the subject ceased to interest 
them, the moie especially as her concealed accouchement had never 
“been propeily accounted foi 

Though Sowad, withhis party, apparently acquiesced, hisdetermm- 
ation was taken , but instead of an immediate appeal to ai ms, he 
adopted a deeper scheme of policy, the effects of which he could not 
have contemplated, and which involved his own destruction, and with 
it the independence of his countiy, which was transfer led to strangers, 
then very antipodes in manneis, religion, and eveiy moial quality 
His fiist act was to procure a more powerful protection than Pokurn 
afforded , and under the guarantee of Ghuttei Sing Bhatti, he was 
sent to the sinia (sanctuary) of Abhye Sing of Elhetii f Having 
BO fai succeeded, he contiived an undeiplot, in which his genius for 
mtiigne appears not below his reputation as a soldier. 

The late pnnoe Bheem had made over tui es to the Rana of Mewar 
for the hand of his daughter, but he died before the piehminaiies 
weie adjusted This simple circumstance was deemed sufficient by 
the Ghampawut foi the giound-woik of his plot He contrived to 
induce the voluptuous Juggut Sing, the prince of Jeipooi, to put 
himself in the place of Raja Bheem, and to propose for the fair hand 
of Kishna This being accomplished, and nuptial presents, under a 
guard of £0111 thousand men, being despatched to Oodipoor, Sowae 
intimated to Raja Maun that he would be eternally disgraced if he 
allowed the pnnce of Amber to cany off “ the betiothed,” that" it 
** was to the throne of Mai 00, not its occupant, she was promised ” 
The bait was greedily swallowed, and the summons foi the fcJiet (or 


They follow the doofcniies of Tisbnh (Bishen) They are teimed yosews, ns 
well IS the more numeious class of ohuroh militants, devoted to Siva Both 
are celibatan et, as «?osejnrapoits, fiom mastery (sea) over the sense (yo) They 
occasionally come m contact, when their sectanan principles end m fnrions 
combats At the celebrated place of pilgrimage, Hendwav (Huidwar), on the 
Ganges, we aie obliged to have soldieisto keep the peace, since a battle 
occuiiea, in which they fought almost to extirpation, about twenty years ago 
Thej aie the Templais of Bdjast’han 
+ One of the principal chiefs of the Shekhawnt confederation. 
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aud tlie auxiliary bands of Boondi, be would have lusbed into the 
"battle Hindeied from this, be attempted bis own life but tbe 
design was fiustiated by'Seonatb of Koocbamuu, who dismounted 
bim horn bis elephant, and advised his tiustmg to the fleetness of 
iib steed, while they covered bis flight The Raja lemarked, he 
was the first of his race who evei disgraced the name of Rahtore by 
showing his back to a Cutchwaha The position he had taken that 
morning was favourable to letieat, being a mile m advance of the 
pass of Paibutsii this was speedily gained, and nobly defended by 
the battalions of Boondi, and those of Hundall Khan, in the pay of 
Raja Maun, which letaided the puisuit, headed by the Rao oi 
Ooniara Raja Maun reached Mairta in safety , but deeming it 
incapable of long resistance, he continued his flight by Peepar to the 
capital, which he leached with a slender letinue, including the four 
chiefs, who still shaied his fortunes The camp of Raja Maun was 
pillaged Eighteen guns were taken by Balia Rao Ingha, one of 
Sindians commandeis, and the lighter effects, the tents, elephants, and 
baggage, weie captured by Meei Khan, while Parbutsir, and the 
villages in the neighbourhood, weie plundered 

Thus far, tbe scheme of Sowad and the Pieteuder advanced with 
lapid success "When the allied army reached Mairta, the prince of 
Jeipoor, whose object was the piincess of Mewar, proposed to Sowae 
to follow up their good fortune, while he repaired to Oodipoor, and 
solemnized the nuptials But even in the midst of his revenge, 
Sowae could distinguish " between the cause of Maun Sing and the 
gadi of Marwar,’^ and to piomote the success of Jeipooi, though 
he had oiiginated the scheme to serve his own views, was no paijt 
of his plan He was only helped out of this dilemma by another, 
which he could not anticipate Not dieaming that Raja Maun 
would hold out in the capital, which had no means of defence, but 
supposing he would fly to Jhaloie, and leave Jodpoor to its fate and 
to the Pretendei, Sowae, desirous to avoid the fuitber advance of 
allies into the countiy, baited the army for thiee days at Mairta 
His fores^ht was coirect the Raja bad reached Birsilpooi in full - 
flight to Jhalore, when, at the suggestion of Graenmul Singwi, a civil 
officei in his train, he changed his intention There,'' said the 
Singwi Jodpooi only nine coss to the right, while Jhalore is 

sixteen furthei , it is as easy to gam the one as the other, and it 
you cannot hold out in the capital, what chance have you else- 
whme you defend your throne your cause is not lost” 

Raja Maun followed the advice, leached Jodpoor in a few houis, aud 
piepaied foi his defence This unexpected change, and the halt of 
the allied army, which permitted the dispersed bands to gain the 
capital, defeated the schemes of Sowae. 

With a body of thiee thousand men, selected from Hundall 
Khan's bngade, the corps of Bishenswamis, under Kaimdas, 
and one thousand foreign Rajpoots, consisting of Chohans, Bhattis, 
and Eendos (the ancient lords of Mundoie), Raja Maun foimed 
a garrison of five thousand men, on whom he could depend. 
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So ample did he deem this number, than he despatched strong 
garrisons from Hiindairs brigade, with some Deora Rajpoots, to 
ganihon Jhaloie, and preserve the distant^castle of Amerlcoto fiom 
sui prise by the Smdies Having thus provided against the stoim, 
he fearlessl}^ awaited the lesult. But ‘lo alienated was his mind 
tiom'his kindled, that he would not ev^im admit to the honour of 
defending his throne the foui faithful chieftains who, in the general 
deseition, had abided by his fortunes To all their entieaties to be 
received into the castle, that "They might’ defend the hangtas (battle- 
"ments) of Joda,” he leplied, thej' im^ht defend the city if they 
pleased , and disgusted with such a I’eturu for their fidelity, they 
luct cased the tiaiu of his opponents, wiitl soon encompassed Jodpooi 

The town, little capable of defence, was taken and given up to 
unhceused plunder; and with the exception of Filodi, which was 
gallantly defended for thiee months, and given to Bikaner as the 
reward of its alliance, the an of tho Pieteuder was pioclaimed 
throughout JMaiwar, and hia allies Wly awaited the fall of the 
capital, which appeal ed inevitable, to pi oclaim him king But a 
Giicumstancc occuned, which, awakening the patiiotism of the 
Rahtoics, thwaited these fair prospects, relieved Baja Maun from his 
peril, and involved his adveisuries in the net of destiuctiou which 
they had woven from him 

The siege had lasted five mouths without any diminution of the 
ardour of the defenders , and although tho defences of the north-east 
angle were destroyed, the besiegers,* having a perpendicular lock of 
eighty feet to ascend befoie they could get to the bleach, weie not 
neaier their object, and, in fact, without shells, the castle of Joda 
would laugh a siege to scoi n The numei ous and motley foi ce under 
the baniieis of Jeipoorand the Pietendei, became clamorous foi pay; 
the forage was exhausted, and tho partizan hoise weie obliged to 
bivouac in the distant districts to, the south. Availing himself of 
their separation from tho main body. Ameer Khan, an apt pupil of 
the Mahratta school, began to iais(^ contributions on the fiscal lands, 
and Palli, Peepar, Bhilara, with ,inauy otheis, were compelled to 
accede to his demands The estates of the nobles who espoused the 
cause of the Pietendei, fared no better, aud they complained to tlie 
Xerxes of this host of the conduct, of this unprincipled commander 

The piotracted defence having ebiptied the treasury of Amber, the 
arch-intngiier of Pokurn was called upon to contribute towards satis- 
fying the clamour of the tioops I Having exhausted the means of 
his own party, he applied to thie four chieftains who had been 
induced to join the cause of tho Pretender by the suspicions of Baja 
Maun, to advance a sum of monby This appeal proved a test of 
their zeal They abandoned the l^ietender, audpioceeded direct to 
the camp of Ameer Khan It Required no powerful rhetoiic to 
detach him fiom the cause and prevail upon him to advocate that of 
Raja Maun , nor could they have | given him better counsel towards 
this end, than the proposal to jcarry the war into the enemy^s 
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countiy to attack and plundei Jeipoor, now left unguaided At 
this critical moment, the Jeipooi pimce, in consequence of the 
lepresentation of the Mavwai chiefs, had directed his commandei-m- 
chief, Seolall, to chastise Meer Khan for his lawless conduct Seolall 
'put a stop to their deliberations, attacked and diove them across the 
Loom, sui prised them at Govingurh, again in a night attack at 
Huisoori, and pui sued the Khan to Phaggi, at the very frontier of 
Jeipooi Astonished at his own success, and little aware that the 
chase was in the direction projected by his enemy, Seolall deemed he 
had accomplished his oidera in driving him out of Marwar , halted, 
and leaving his camp, repaiied to Jeipoor to partake of its festivities 
The Khan, who with his allies had reached Peeploo near Tonk, no 
sooner heard of this, than he called to his aid the heavy biigades of 
Mahomed Shah Khan and Raja Buhader (then besieging Iserdoh), 
and availed himself of the imprudent absence of his foe to gam over 
the Hydrabad Bamla, a legion well-known in the predatory wars of 
that period Having effected this object, he assailed the Jeipoor 
foice, which, notwithstanding this defection and the absence ot its 
commander, fought with great valonr, the battalions of Heera Sing 
being nearly cut to pieces The action ended in the entiie defeat of 
the Jeipooreans, and the capture of their camp, guns, and equipage 
Piompted by the Rahtoie chieftains, whose valour ledtothisiesult, 
Meer Khan rapidly followed up his success, and Jeipooi was dis- 
mayed by the piesence of the victor at hei gates The generalship 
of the Khan was the salvation of Kaja Mann , it dissolved the 
confedeiacy, and fixed the doom of Sowae, its projector. 

The tempest had been some time gathering ; the Rajas of BikanSr 
and Shapoova had already withdiawn fiom the confedeiacy and 
marched home, when, like a clap of thunder, the effeminate 
Cutchwaha, who had in the outset of this ciusade looked to a full 
haivest both of gloiy and of love, learned that his army was 
annihilated, and his capital invested by the Khan and a handful of 
Rahtores Duped by the repiesentations of Sowae, Rad Chund, 
JD^ivan or prime minister of Jeipoor, concealed for some days these 
disasters fi om his soveieign, who leceived the intelligence by a 
special messenger sent by the queeii-mothei Enraged, perplexed, and 
alarmedfoi his personal safety, he bioke up the siege, and sendmgonin 
advance the spoils of Jodpooi (inclnding forty pieces of cannon), with 
iis own chieftains, he seut foi the Mahratta leaders,* and offeied 
them £120,000 to escort him in safety to his capital , nay, he seci etly 
bribed, with a bond of £90,000 more, the authoi of his disgrace. 
Ameer Khan, not to intercept liis letreat, which was signally igno- 

'«'Bnpoo Sindin Balia Eao Inglia, with the brigade of Jean Baptiste, all 
Sindia's dependents This was eaily m 1806 The author was then in Smdia’s 
camp and saw these troops marched oEE, and in 1807, in a geogiaphical tour, 
he penetrated to Jeipoor, aud witnessed the wrecks of the Jeipoor army The 
sands lound the ( apital were white with the hones of horses, and the ashes of 
then riders, who had died m the vain expectation of getting their arrears 
of pny 
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miniouSj burning his tents and equipage at every stage, and at length 
with his own hand destroying his favourite elephant, which '' wanted 

speed for the rapidity of his flight ” 

But the indignities he had to suffer wei e not over The chieftains 
whose sagacity and valour had thus divei ted the storm from Raja 
Maun, detei mined that no trophies of Rahtoie disgrace should enter 
Jeipoor, united then clans about twenty miles east of Mairta, on the 
line of retreat, appointing Induraj Siugwi their leadei This pei son, 
who had held the oflSce of Deivdn under two piedecessois of Raja 
Mann, was driven to a tempoiary defection from the same suspicions 
which made the chiefs join the Pietender But they lesolved to wash 
away the stain of this biief alienation fiom Baja Maun with the 
blood of his enemies, and to present as the token ot retui ning fidelity 
the lecaptured trophies The encountei took place on the joint 
fiontiei It was short, but furious , and the Outchwahas, who could 
not withstand the Rahtoies, weie defeated and dispersed, and the 
spoils of the spoilei, including the foity cannon, were safely lodged 
in Kochamun Flushed with success, the victors addi essed the Raja 
of Kishenguih, who, though a Rahtore, had kept aloof, to advance 
funds to secuie the continuance of Meer Khan^s aid Two lacs of 
rupees (£20,000) effected this object , and the Khan, pledging him- 
self to continue his suppoi t to Raja Maun, i epaired to Jodpooi The 
four chiefs who had thus signalized themselves, preceded him, and 
weie leceived with open arms their offences weie forgiven, and 
then estates restored, while Induraj was appointed Bukshee oi com- 
mander of the forces 
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CHAPTER XV 

Meer Khan’s tecepiton at Jodpooi —Engages to exhipate Sowae's faction — 
Interchanges tw bans with the Raja — The Khan lepatis to Nagore —Inter- 
view with Sowae — Swear s to suppor t the Pi etender — Massacr e of the Rajpoot 
chiefs —Fr etender flies — The Khan phinders Nagore — Receives £ 100,000 
frnm. Rnjn. 'M'n.ri.n — Jeipoor ovef-iuri — Bilcaner attaolced, — JHeet Khan obtains 
the ascendancy in lHarwar — Garrisons Nagore with his Patharis — Parti- 
tions lands amongst his chiefs — Qommands the salt lakes of Nowah and Sam- 
bhur — The minister Induraj and high pr test Eeoriat h assassinated Raja 
faun's 1 eason affected — Kis seclusion — Abdication in favour of his son 
Ghuttur Sing — 3e falls the victim of illicit pur suits — Madness of Raja 
Maun increased— Its causes — Suspicions of the Raja having sacrificed 
Indmaj — The oligarchy, headed by Salim Sing of Pohurn, son of Sowae, 
assumes the charge of the government — Epoch of British uriiver sal supr emai^ 
— Treaty with Mar war framed during the regency of Chutiur Sing —The 
oligarchy, on his death, offer the gadi of Mar war to the house of Edur — Re- 
jected — Reasons — Raja Maun entreated to resume the reins of power — Em- 
dence that his madness was feigned — The Raja dissatisfied with cer tain stipu- 
lations of the treaty — A Br dish officer sent to Jodpoor — Ahhi Ghund chief of 
the civil administration — Salim Sing of Pokur n chief minister — Opposition 
led by Futteh Raj. — Br itish tr oops offer ed to he placed at the Raja’s disposal. 
— Offer r ejected — Reasons — Br Uish agent r etums to Ajmir — Per nianent agent 
appointed to the court of Raja Maun — Ari ives at Jodpoor — Gondition of 
the capital — Inter views with the Raja — Objects to be attained desci ibed 
Agent leaves Jodpoor — General sequestrations of the fiefs — Rgja Maun appa- 
rently relapses into his old apathy — His deep dissimulation — Gircurnvents 
and seizes the faction — Their weaUh sequestrated — Their ignominious death 
— Immense resources derived from sequestr ations — Raja Mann’s thirst for 
blood — Fails to entrap the chiefs — The Neernaj chief attacked — Hts gaVant 
defence — Slain — The Pohurn chief escapes — Futteh Raj becomes minister — 
Raja Mann’s speech to him— Neernaj attacked— Surrender —Raja Mann’s 
infamous Halation of his pledge — Noble conduct of the mercenary commander. 

Voluntary exile of the whole aristocr acy of Mar war — Received by the 
neighbouring princes — Mauri’s gross ingratitude to Anar Srng — The exiUd 
chiefs apply to the Br itish Government, which refuses to mediate — Raja Matin 
loses the oppor turiity of fixing the constitution of Mar war — Reflexions 

Amfeb Khan was received by Raja Maun with, distinguished 
hououiSj a palace in the castle was assigned as his residence ^ valu^ 
able gifts weie pieseuted to him and gi eat rewai ds held in perspec- 
tive, if, through his agency, the rebellion should be completely sub- 
dued He swore to extirpate Sowa6’s faction, and in token of iden- 
tity of views with Raja Maun, he was admitted to the honour of 
that last proof of devotion to his cause, an interchange of turbans/* 
with an advance of thiee lacs, or £30,000, for the immediate payment 
of his bonds. 
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On the laisingof the siege of Jodpooi, Sowad conducted th.e 
Pretendei to the appanage of the hens of Marwai, the city 
of Nagoie Theie they weie delibeiating as to their future 
plans, when a message was hi ought fioin Ameer Khan fiom Moon- 
dhiawui, ten miles distant, begging pei mission to peifoim his 
devotions at the shiine of the Mooslem saint. Peer Taikeen, the sole 
lelic of the Islamite which Bukht Sing had spaied His request 
being complied with, he with a slight cavalcade left his camp, and 
having gone thiongh the mummeiies of devotion, paid his lespects 
to Sowae When about to take leave, he thiew out hints of Ea]a 
Waun^s ungrateful return foi his services, and that his legions might 
have been bettei employed Sowae greedily caught at the bait , he 
desired the Khan to name his terms, and oifeied £200,000 on the day 
that Dhonkul should possess the gadi of Jodpooi The Khan 
accepted the conditions and ratified the engagement on the Koran, 
and to add to the solemnity of the pledge, he exchanged turbans 
with Sowae This being done, he was inti educed to the Pietendei, 
leceivedjbhe usual gifts, pledged his life in his cause, took leave, and 
leturued to his camp, whithei he invited the prince and his chiefs on 
the following day to accept of an enteitainment 

On the moining of the 19th of Oheit, S 1864 (A D 1808), Sowa^, 
attended by the chief adheients of the Pietendei and about five 
bundled followeis, repaired to the camp of the Khan, who had made 
every prepaiation foi the more effectual perpetiation of the bloody 
and peifidious deed he meditated A spacious tent was pitched in 
the centie of his camp foi the reception qf his guests, and cannon 
were loaded with grape ready to be tui ned against them The visitors 
weie leceived with the most distinguished couitesy , tuibans were 
again exchanged, the danciiig-girls weie intioduced, and nothing 
but festivity was appaient The Khan aiose, and making an excuse 
tohisguestsfoi amomentaiy absence, retired Thedancing continued, 
when at the woi d dugga/^ pronounced by the musicians, down sunk 
the tent upon the unsuspicious Rajpoots, who fell an easy piey to 
the feiocioiis Pat’hans. Foity-lwo chieftains weie thus butcheied 
in the very sanctuary of hospitality, and the heads of the most 
distinguished weie sent to Raja Maun Their adheients, taken by 
surpiise, weie slaughtered by the soldieiy, oi by cannon chaiged 
with grape, as they fled The Pretender escaped from Nagore, which 
was plundeied by the Khan, when not only all the property of the 
paity, but the immense stores left by Bukht Sing, including thiee 
bundled pieces of cannon, weie taken, and sent to Sambhur and 
other stiong-holds held by the Elhan Having thus fulfilled his 
instructions, he lepaiied to Jodpooi, and leceived ten lacs or 
£100,000, and two large towns, Moondhiawur and Koochildwas, of 
thiity thousand rupees annual rent, besides one hundred rupees daily 
for table-allowance, as the reward of his signal infamy. 

Thus, by the murder of Sowae and his powerful partizans, the 
confederacy against Raja Maun was extinguished , but though the 
[You II] 17 a 
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Ra]a had thus, miraculously as it were, defeated the gigantic schemes 
foimed agaiust him, the mode by which it was effected entailed upon, 
him and upon his countiy unexampled miseries The destruction of 
the party of the Pietendei was followed by letaliation on the vaiious 
members of the league The Jeipoor ten itory was laid waste by the 
troops of Meei Khan, and an expedition was planned against Bikandr. 
Xw a.vmy consisting of twelve thousand of Raja ]\£aun s feudal levies, 
undei the command of In dm aj, with a brigade of Meer Khan, and that of 
Hundall Khan with thirty-five guns, maiched against the chief of 
the independent Rahtores The Bikaner Raja foi med an ai my little 
inferior in numbeis, and gave his suzerain the meeting at Bapii , but 
after a partial encounter, in which the^foimer lost two bundled men, 
he fell back upon his capital, puisued by the victois, who halted at 
G-ujnaii Heie terms were ofieied, two lacs as the expenses of 
the war, and the surrendei of the bone of contention, the town of 
Rilodi, whicb had been assigned to Bikanfer as the piice of joining 
the confederacy 

The Khan was now the arbitei of Marwar He stationed Grhufoor 
Kha.n with a gainson in Nagoie, and paititioned the lands of Mairta 
amongst his followeis He likewise placed his gavi ison in the castle 
of Howah, which gave him the command of the salt-lakes of Nowah 
and Sambhm luduraj and the high-piiest DeonaPh were the only 
counsellois of Raja Maun, and all the oppressions which the chief- 
tains suffered thiough this piedominant foieign interfeience, were 
atti ibiited to their advice To cut them off, the chiefs m their turn 
applied to Ameer Khan, who foi seven lacs (£70,000), leadily 
consented to iid them of their enemies A plot was laid, in which 
some of his PaPhans, undei pretence of quarielling with luduiaj for 
their armais, put this ministei and the high-pviest to death 

The loss of DeonaPh appealed to affect the reason of Raja Mann. 
He shut himself up in his apartments, lefused to communicate with 
any one, and soon omitted every duty, whether political or 
leligioua, until at length he was lecommended to name his only 
sou Ghuttur Sing as his successoi To this he acceded, and 
with his own hand made the mark of inauguiation on his fore- 
head But youth and base pandeis to his pleasmes seduced him 
from his duties, and he died, some say, the victim of illicit pui suits, 
otheis fiom a wound given by the hand of one of the chieftains, 
whose daughtei he attempted to seduce 

The piematuie death of his only son, befoie he had attained the 
years of majoiity, still more alienated the mind of Raja Maun fiom 
all state affans, and his suspicions of tieacheious attempts on his 
peison extended even to his wife He refused all food, except that 
which was biought by one faithful menial He neglected Ins ablu- 
tions, allowed his face to be covered with hair, and° at length either 
was, or affected to be insane He spoke to no one, and listened with 
the apathy of an idiot to the communications of the ministers, who 
were compelled to c&,rry on the government By many it as firmly 
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believed that the pait he thus acted was feigned, to escape the 
suaieslaid for his life, while otheis think that it was a melancholy 
mania, aiising from lemorse at having consented to the murder of 
luduraj, which incidentally involved that of the * In short, 

his alliance with the atrocious Khan exposed him to the suspicion 
of a participation in his crimes, which the bent of his policy too 
much favoui ed In thi^i condition — the Grovernment being managed 
by an oligaichy headed by Salim Sing (son of Sow^ie) — did Raja 
Maun remain, until the tide of events earned the arms of Biitain 
even to the desert of Maioo 

• 

When, in 1817, we invited the Rajpoots to disunite fiom the pie- 
datory poweis, and to join us in establishing order thioughout India, 
the young son of Raja Maun, oi rnthei his ministeis, sent envoys ^to 
Dehli But ere the treaty was latified, this dissipated youth was 
no more On this event, the Pokum faction, dreading Raja Mannas 
lesumption of the Goveinmeut, made an application to Edur foi a 
son to adopt as their sovereign But splendid as was the offei, the 
Raja, who had but one son, i ejected it, unless the demand were sus- 
tained by the unanimous suffiages of the nobles Unanimity being 
unattainable, the faction had no alternative save the restoiation of 
Raja Maun , but it was in vain they explained the new position of 
Marwar, the alliance with the English, which awaited his sanction, 
And the necessity that he, and the last pi op of the royal family, should 
resume the leins of power- He listened to all with the most apathetic 
indifference But although he saw in this new cnsis of the political 
condition of his country, motives for effecting his escape from bond- 
age, his mind was so tutored by bittei experience that he nevei for 
an instant betrayed its woikings When at length he allowed 
himself to compiehend the full natuie of the changes which made 
even the faction desiie his egiess fiom solitude, so far from express- 
ing any joy, he even disappioved of part of the tieaty, and espe- 
cially the article relating to the armed contingent of his vassals to be 
at the disposal of the protecting power, iii which he wisely saw the 
germ of discord, from the cei tainty of interference it would lead to 

It was in December 1817 that the treatyf was negotiated at 
Dehh by a Biahmin named Byas Bishen Ram, on the part of the 
legent prince, and in December 1818, an ofldcei of the Biitish gov- 
ernmentj was deputed to repoit on its actual condition Notwith- 
standing the total disorganization of the government, fiom the 
combination of causes already desciibed, the court had lost nothing 
of its splendour or regulaiity , the honoui of all was concerned in 
preserving the dignity of the ^ gadi/ though its incumbent was an 
object of distrust and even detestation The ministry at this period 
was conducted by Akhi Chund {Deivdn), and Salim Sing of Pokurn 
as the 1 epresentative of the aristocracy, with the title of hhanjgui . 


*'For the character df this priest, .see Yol I, p 613 
t See tieaty. Appendix No II 

JMr, Wilder, superintendent of the distiict of Ajmdr, 
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All the garrisons and offices of tiust thronghont the country were 
held by the creatuies of a ]unto, of which these were the heads 
There was, howevei, aheady the nucleus of an opposition in the 
biothei of the murdeied ministei, named Futteh Ra], who was 
entiusted with the caie of the city The insti actions of the agent 

were to offei the aid of the Biitish Government towards the settle- 
ment of Ea]a Mannas affairs , and at a piivate mteiview, three days 
aftei the agent^s ainval, tioops weieoffeiedto be placed athis 
disposal But the wariness of his chaiactei will be seen in the use 
he made of this offei He felt that the level was at hand to crash 
faction to the dust , and with a Machiavelian caution, he detei mined 
that the existence of this engine should suffice , that its powei should 
be felt, but never seen, that be should en]oy all the advantages this 
influence would give, without risking any of its dangers if called into 
action Thus, while he rejected, though with thanks, the essential 
benefit tendered, qualifying his refusal with a sufficient reason — 
reliance on himself to restoie his state to order,^^ — ^he failed not to 
disseminate the impression amongst his chiefs, which was enough for 
his purpose, and which besides checked the dictation and interference 
that uniformly result from such unequal alliances 

Eneigetic councils and lapid decision are unknown to Asiatic 
governments, whose subjects are ever pi one to suspicion whenever 
unusual activity is visible , and Raja Maun had been schooled into 
circumspection from his infancy He appealed anxious to buiy the 
past in oblivion, by choosing men of both paities for the inferior 
duties of the ministry , and the blandness ot his manners and his 
conciliatory addiess, lulled the most suspicious into security After 
a shoit lesidence, the agent returned to Ajmei, having in vain tned 
to convince Raja Maun that his aflaiis weieirietiievable without the 
diiectaid of the paiamount power, which he peisisted in lepudiatingj 
assigning as his leason that he felt convinced, from “ the measures 

then 111 tiain,^^ he should accomplish the task himself of these 
measures conciliation appeal ed to be the basis 

At this peiiod* an envoy was appointed, with powers direct from 
the Goveiuor-Geueial to Raja Maun, but he was for some months 
pi evented fiom pioceedmg to his coiiit, fiom vaiious causes f 


In Febiuaiy 1819, the autiUoi had the political duties ot Mai war added to 
those of the States of Oodipooi, Kotab, Booiidi, and Sirohi 

T One of these was an unpleasant altercation, which took place between the 
towiis-people of the Commeiual Mart of Palh and an English gentleman, 
sent unoflScially to feel bis wa.y as to the extension of commercial entei prize* 
caiiymg specimens of the staple commodities of our trade This interference 
with the very fountain-head of their trade alarmed the monopolists of Pnlh, 
who, dreading such competition, created or took advantage of an incident to 
rid themselves of the intrudei The commercial men of thlke regions almost all 
profess the Jam lehgion, whose first rule of faith is the preservation of hfe,in 
beast as in man By them, therefore, the piece goods, the broad-cloths and 
metals of the Christian traddr, were only less abhorred than his flesh-pots, and 
the blood of the goats sworn to have been shed by bis servants witbm the 
bounds of Palh, rose in judgment against then master, of whom a formal 
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The agent, who I’enohed Jodpoor early m the mouth of November, 
found raatteis in nearly the same state ns on his predecessor’s 
departuie m February The same faction kept the pnnce and all 
the officers of government at their disposal. The Raja interfered 
but little ■with their measures, except to acquiesce lu or confirm 
them. The mei cenary bands of Studies or Pat^hans wei e in miserable 
plight and clamorous for their pay, not having been accounted with 
for three years; and they were to be seen begging in the streets of 
the capital, or hawking bundles of forage on their heads to preserve 
them from starvation On the approach of the agent of the British 
Government, the forms of accounts wore gone through, and they 
gave in acquittances in full of all demands, on condition of receiving 
thirty per cent, of their arreais ; but this was only a form, and with 
his departuie (in about three weeks), they despaired even of that 
The name of justice was unknown — though, in allusion to the 
religion of the men in power, it was common to hear it said, you 
“ may commit murder and no one will notice it , but woe to him who 
" beats or maims a brute, for dogs are publicly fed while the soldier 
stai ves.” In short, the sole object of the faction was to keep at a 
distance all interposition that might lead the prince to emancipate 
himself from their control During the agoutis stay of nearly three 
weeks, he had seveial piivate interviews with Raja Maun The 
knowledge he had of the history of bis ancestry and his own situation, 
and of the causes which had produced it, failed not to beget a cories- 
ponding confidence , and these interviews were passed in discussions 
on the ancient history of the countiy as well as on his own immediate 
affairs The agent took leave with these words " I know all the 
“ perils through which you have passed , I am aware how you sur- 
** mounted them By your resolution, your external enemies are now 


complaint wnslaid before Baja Maun. Itlost none of its acrimony m coming 
through the channel of his intei nuncio at Oodipoor, the Brahmin, Bishen Bam 
Mr Rnthei ford rebutted the charge, and an investigation took place at the 
capital on oath, upon which, as the merchants and the governoi of Falli (a 
nephew of the minister), could not siibstnntinto then charge, the latter was 
severely repiimniidcd for his incinlitj But whethci the story was true or 
falbc, It was quite enough for then purpose Tho interdict between Mr 
Butherford and the inhabitants of Pallt was more effectual than tho samtaiy 
CO} don of any prince in Christendom The feeling of lescntmcnt against him 
reached tho agent of government, who was obliged to siinport what appeared 
the rause of truth, even nccoiding to the deposition made before then own 
judgment seat, and he was consequoncly deemed inimical to the prince and the 
faction winch then guided his councils Mi Biithci ford proceeded afterwards 
to Kotah, to exhibit the same wares , but be was there equally an object of 
jealousy, though ftom letters of recommendation from the agent, it was less 
strongly manifested It furiiisbed evidence that such interference would never 
succeed It is well his mission did not npoear to be sanctioned by the Govern* 
menu "What evil might not bo eSected by peimitting unrestricted and 
incautious intercourse with such people, who can, and do obtain all they require 
pf our produce without the presence of the produce) e, who, whethei within or 
Without the pale of the Company’s service, will not I trust bo prematui ely 
'forced on Bajpootana, or it will assuredly hasten the day of inevitable 
separation 1 
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gone you have the British Goveinment as a fuend , rely upon it 
-with the same foititude, and, in a very short time, all will be as you 
could desire ” 

Raja Maun listened eageily to these observations His fine 
features, though tiaiued to bear no testimony to the workings within, 
lelaxed with delight as he lapidly leplied, ^^In one twelvemonths, 
my afiairs will be as friendship could wish ” To which the agent 
lejoined, ‘'In half the time, Mahiaja, if you aie determined ” though 
the points to which he had to diiect his mind were neither few nor 
slight, for they involved eveiy bianch of goveinment , as 

1 — Forming an efficient administiation. 

2 — Consideration of the finances , the condition of the crown 
lands , the feudal confiscations, which, often unjust, had caused gieat 
discontent 

3 — The le-organization and settlement of the foreign troops, on 
whose service the Raja chiefly depended. 

4 — An effective police on all the frontiers, to put down the whole- 
sale pillage of the Mans in the south, the Laikhanis in the north, 
and the deseit Sahr^es and Khosas in the west, refoimation of the 
tariff, or scale of duties on commeice, which were so heavy as almost 
to amount to piohibitiou , and at the same time to piovide foi its 
security 

. Soaicely had the agent left Jodpoor, before the faction, lejoicedat 
the lemoval of the only lestiaint on then nari’ow-minded views, 
pioceeded in the careei of disoidei Whethei the object were to 
raise funds, or to giatify ancient animosities, the course puisuedhy 
the Dewan and his junto was the same Ganorah, the chief fief of 
Godwar, was put undei sequestration, and only released by a fine of 
moie than a yeai’s levenue All the minor chiefs of this iich tiact 
suffered in the same manner, besides the indignity of having their 
lands placed under the control of a brother of the ministei Ohan- 
dawul was put undei sequestiation, and only leleased on a very heavy 
fine At length the Ddwan had the audacity to put his hand on 
Ahwa, the chief fief of Maiwai, but the descendant of Champa 
leplied, “my estate is not of to-day, noi thus to be relinquished^^ 
Gloom, mistiust, and lesentment, peivaded the whole feudal body 
They saw a contemptible faction spoiting with then honoui and 
possessions, fiom an idea they industiiously piopagated, that an 
unseen but mighty power was at hand to suppoit then acts, given 
out as those of the piince If the Raja did dictate them, he took 
especial care it should not be seen , for in the absence of the Biitish 
agent, he once moie resumed his sequesti ated habits, and appeared to 
take no interest in the goveinment fuither than to piomote a coali- 
tion between Akhi Chnnd and Futteh Raj, who was supported by a 
stioug paity of the chiefs, and the influence of the favourite queen 
But Akhi Chund, who cominanded, thiough his cieatuies, all the 
resouices of the country, and its stiong-holds, even to the castle of 
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JodjDOOi, jojected these overtures, and feigning that there weie plots 
against his potsoiial safety, left the city, and the better to exclude 
his adveisarics from the piiucc, resided entiicly in the citadel 

Six months had thus fled. The fiat of Akhi Chuiid was supreme, 
ho alone was visible ; his oiders alone were obeyed Kaja Maun was 
only heaid of as an automaton, moving as the Den an pleased But 
while the lattoi nas thus basking m the full sunshine of piospenty, 
ouiichmg himself and his dependants, execrated by the nobles and 
envied by his fellow-citizens^ they heaid of his fall! Then, the 
insanity of his mastei pioved to be but a cloak to the intensity of * 
his resentment But a blind icvenge would not have satisfied Raja 
Maun The victims of ins deep dissiniulation, now in manacles, weie 

indulged w ith hopes of life, which, w'lth the application of toi ture, 
made them leveal the plunder of prince and subject A schedule of 
foi ty lacs, 01 £ 100,000, w .is gi veuin by the Dowfi.’ii and his dependants, 
and then accounts being settled in this w'oild, they weie summarily 
dismissed to the other, with oveiy maik of ignominy which could add 
to the hoirors of death Nugji, the KcUeddr^ and misleader of the 
late legent piiucc, with Moolji Daudnl, one of the old allodial stock, 
had each a cup of poison, and their bodies w ere thi own over the 
* Gate of Victory* {Fulteli Pol) Jevanaj, abrothei of the Dandul, 
with Behan i-das Kheechie, and the tailoi, had their heads shaved, 
and their bodies w’eie flung into the cascade beneath Even the 
sacied character of "expounder of the Ferfas,** and that of "levealer 
" of the seciets of heaven,’* j lelded no piotection ; and Be&s Seodas, 
with Sri-Kishen, Johshe, the astrologei, were in the long list of pro- 
scriptions Nugji, commandant of the citadel, andMoolji,hadietiied 
on the death of the logent-pnnco, and with the w'ealth they had 
accumulated, w’hile administering to his follies, had erected places of 
strength On the lestoration of Raja Maun, and the geneial amnesty 
w'hich pievailed, the} returned to then ancient oflSces in the castle, 
rose into favour, and foi got they had been tiaitors Having obtained 
their peisous, Maun secui ed the ancient jewels of the crown, bestowed 
on these favouiites during the ephemeial sway of his son Their 
condemnation was then passed, and they were hurled over the 
battlements of the lock which it was their duty to guard With 
such consummate skill w’as the plot contrived, that the creatures of 
the minister, in the most remote distiicts, weie imprisoned simul- 
taneously with himself. Of the many suboidinnte agents thus 
confined, many weie liberated on the disclosure of their wealth , 
and by these sequestrations, Raja Maun obtained abundant supplies 
The enormous sum of a croie, or neai one million sterling, was stated, 
but if they yielded one-half (and this was not unlikely), they gave 
the means, which bo was not slow to use, for the piosecution of 
what he termed a just punishment, though it better deserves the 
name of a savage revenge Had he been satisfied with inflict- 
ing the last penalty of the law on the nefarious Akhi Chund, 
and some of the household ofiicers whose fidelity ought ever to be 
firm, and with the sequestration of the estates of some two or three 
[VoL, II.] 18 
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of the vassals whose power had become dangerous, or their treason 
too manifest to be overlooked, he would have commanded the ser- 
vices of the rest, and the admiration of all conveisant with these 
events. But this first success added fuel to his i evenge, and he sought 
out more noble victims to glut it His ciicumspection and dissimu- 
lation were strengthened, not lelaxed, by his success Several of the 
chiefs, who weie marked out for death, had received, only a few days 
before, the highest proof of favour in additional lands to then rent- 
loll, and accident alone prevented a group of the most conspicuous 
from fallin'g into the snare which had' inveigled Akhi Ohund 
Salim Sing of Pokurn, and his constant associate Soortan of Heema], 
with Anar Sing of Ahoie, and the minors of their clans, whose duty 
daily carried them to the court, as the chief advisers of the prince, 
foimed a part of the administration of the Dewan, and they naturally 
took alarm upon his confinement To obviate this, a deputation was 
sent by the prince to tianquillize them by the assuiance that, in the 
confinement of the minister, whose rapacity and misconduct deserved 
punishment, the Raja had attained all his ends Thus, in order to 
encompass the destruction of the Pokurn chief, he would not have 
scrupled to involve all the rest The pimoe, with his own mouth, 
desiied the confidential servant of Anar Sing, who was his personal 
friend, to attend with the others Then disti ust saved him The same 
night, the mercenary bands, to the number of eight thousand men, 
with guns, attacked Sooi’tan Sing in his dwelling With one hun- 
dred and eighty of his clan, he defended himself against gieat guns 
and small arms, as long as the house was tenable, and then sallied 
out sword in hand, and, with his brother and eighty of his kin, fell 
nobly in the midst of his foes The remainder retreated with their 
arms to defend Neemaj and their infant chief This gallant defence, 
in which many of the towns-people weie slain, prevented a repeti- 
tion of the attempt against the Pokuin chief, who remained on the 
defensive , until, seeing an opportunity, he fled to his asylum in the 
deseit, oi he would that day have i enounced the sheath of the dagger 
“ which held the fortunes of Marwar,"’ and which now contained the 
acciiinulated levenge of four generations . of Deo Sing, of Subbulla, of 
Sowae, and his own His death would have teiminated this branch 
of A]iPs issue, adopted into the house of Pokurn, in the history of 
which we have a tolerable picture of the precaiuousness of existence 
in Marwar * 


What better commentary can be made on Raja Maun^s oharactei, 

the Government on these events, dated July 7, 
1 the danger IS, that success roav tempt him to go beyond 

the line of necessity, either for the ends of justice oi secuuty If he stops 
" the rokurn chief, and one or two inferior, concerned in the coalition of 
» 1^6 and usurpation of his son, with the condign punishment of a few of 
the civil officers, it will afford a high opinion of his character , but it he 
» involves Ahwa, and the other piiucipal chiefs, in these proscriptions, he may 
« provoke a strife which will yet overwhelm him He has done enough for 
“ justice, and even for revenge, which has been earned too far as regards Soor- 
« tan Sing, whose death (which I sincerely regret) was a prodigal sacrifice ” 
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than the few recorded words addressed to Futteh Ea], whom he sent 
foi to the Presence, on the day succeeding these events ? '' Now you 
"may peiceivetheieasonswhy I did not soouer give you office ” This 
individual, the brother of the late Indura], was foithwith installed 
in the post of D4wdn , and Vsrith the sinews of war pi ovided by the 
late sequestrations, the troops were satisfied, while by the impression 
so sedulously piopagated and believed, that he had only to call on 
the British power foi what aid he lequired, the whole feudal body 
was appalled and the men, who would have hulled the tyrant fiom 
his throne, now only sought to avoid his insidious snares, more dan- 
gerous than open force 

Neema] was besieged and nobly defended, but at length the son 
of Sooi tan capitulated, on receiving the sign-manual of his prince 
promising pardon and restoration, guaranteed by the commander of 
the meicenary bands To the eternal disgiace of the Eaja, he bi oke 
this pledge, and the boy had scarcely appeared in the besieging 
camp, when the civil officer pioduced the Eaja's mandate for 
his captivity and tiansmiSsion to the Presence. If it is painful 
to record this fact, it is pleasing to add, that even the meicenaiy 
commander spui ned the infamous injunction "No,*’ said he , "on 
" the faith of my pledge (huehtm) he surrendered, and if the Eaja 
** breaks his word, I will maintain mine, and at least place him in 
' seccrity ” He kept his piomise, and conveyed him to the Aiavulli 
mountains, whence he passed over to, and received protection in 
Mdwar 

This and similar acts of treachery and cold-blooded tyranny com- 
pletely estranged all the chiefs Isolated as they were, they could 
make no resistance against the mercenary battalions, amounting to 
ten thousand men, exclusive of the quotas , and they dared not 
league for defence, fiom the dreaded thieat held over them, of 
calling in the Biitish troops , and in a few months the whole feudal 
association of Marwar abandoned their homes and their country, 
seeking shelter in the neighbouring states from the Eaja's cruel and 
capricious tyianny To his connection with the British Govern- 
ment alone he was indebted for his being able thus to put foith the 
resources of his policy, which otherwise he never could have 
developed either with safety or effect , nor at any former period of the 
histoiy of Marwar could the most daring of its piinces have under- 
taken, with any piospect of success, what Eaja Maun accomplished 
under this alliance 

These brave men found asylums in the neighbouring states of Kotah, 
Mewar, Bikandi , and Jeipoor Even the faithful Anar Sing, whose 
fidelity no giatitude could ever repay, was obliged to seek lefugein 
exile. He had stood Maun^s chief shield against the proscription of 
Eaja Bheem, when cooped up in Jhalore, and sold his wife's orna- 
ments,^' even to hei nose-ring," to proourehimthemeans of subsistence 
and defence. It was Anar Sing who saved him when, in the attempt 
upon PaUi, he was unhorsed and nearly made prisoner. He was 
[VOL. II.] 18a 
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among the four oliiefs wto romained by bis fortunes when tbe rest 
deseited to tbe standard of tbe Pretender, and be was one of the 
same body, wbo rescued tbe trophies of tbeir disgrace from tbe bauds 
of tbeir enemies when on tbe road to Jeipoor Last of all, he was 
mainly instrumental in the Rajahs emancipation and in bis resump^ 
tion of tbe reins of Government Well might tbe fury of bis revenge 
deseive tbe term of madness • In AD 1821, the gieater chieftains 
of Marwar, thus driven into exile, were eiideavouiing to obtain tbe 
mediation of tbe Biitisb authorities, but another year bad elapsed 
without tbe slightest advance to accommodation Their conduct has 
been exemplary, but tbeir degrading position, dependent on the 
scanty lesourcesof others, must of itself work a cuie Their manly 
femonstiance addressed to tbe British functionary is already before 
tbe reader * He did not hesitate to tell them, that if in due time no 
mediation was held out, they must depend on themselves for redress I 

Such Was tbe political condition of Marwar until tbe year 1823 
Had a demoniacal spnit of revenge not blinded Raja Maun, be had 
a fine oppoitunity to lay tbe principles of ordei on a permanent 
basis, and to intioduce those reforms necessary for bis individual 
welfare as well as for that of tbe-state. He had it in bis power to 
modify the institutions, to curb without destioyiug tbe feudal chiefs, 
and to make the whole subservient to the altered condition of affairs 
Instead of having tbe glory of fixing tbe constitution of bis country, 
he has (reposing on external protection) broken up the entiie feudal 
association, and rendered tbe paramount power an object of hatred 
instead of leveience 

Having thus rapidly sketched the history of this interesting 
blanch of tbe Rajpoot race, fiom the destruction of tbeir ancient 
seat of empiie, Canouj, and their settlement in tbe Indian desert 
more than six centuries ago, to the present day, it is impossible to 
quit tbe subject without a reflection on tbe anomalous condition of 
their alliance with the British Government, which can sanction the 
existence of Such a state of things as we have just described R 
illustrates the assertions made in an early part of this work,’! of the 
ill-defined principles which guide all our treaties with the Rajpoots, 
and which, if not early remedied, will lapidly progiess to a state of 
things full of misei'y to them, and of inevitable danger to ourselves 
These men of the soil,^'’ as they emphatically designate themselves, 
cling to it, and their ancient and well-defined privileges, with an 
unconquerable pertinacity , in their endeavours to preserve them, 
whole generations have been swept away, yet has their strength 
increased in the very ratio of oppression Where are now the 
oppressors ? the dynasties of Ghizm, of Ghor, the Ghiljis, the Lodis, 
The Pat bans, the Timoois, and the demoralizing Mahratta ^ The 
tiaiiiyd Rajpoot has flourished amidst these revolutions^ and Bur-* 
vived their fall; and but for the vices of their internal sway, chiefly 


♦Vol I,p 681. 
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contracted from SucH association, would have risen to power upon 
the rum of their tyiauts But internal dissension invited the spoiler; 
and heids of avaricious Mahiattas and ferocious Pat^haus have 
reaped the harvest of their folly. Yet all these faults weie to be 
ledeemed in their alliances with a people whose peculiai boast was, 
1ihat wisdom, justice, and clemency were the corner-stones of their 
power seeking nothing from them beyond the means for their 
defence, and an adheience to the virtues of order How far the pro- 
tecting power has redeemed its pledge, in allowing years to pass away 
without some attempt to lemedy the anaichy we have described, the 
reader is in a condition to judge If it be said that we have tied up 
our hands by leaving them fiee agents in their internal administra- 
tion, then let no offer of support be given to the head, foi the oppres- 
sion of the vassal and his rights, co-equal with those of the sove- 
leign ; and if our mediation cannot be exerted, let us withdiaw 
altogether the checks upon the operation of their own system of 
government, and leave them free agents m reality A wiser, more 
humane, and liberal policy would be, to impose upon ourselves the 
task of understanding their political condition, and to use our just 
inflnenoe for the restoration of then internal piospenty, and with it 
the peace, present as well as prospective, of an important part of 
our empire The policy which such views would suggest, is to 
support the opinion of the vast majoi ity of the Rahtores, and to 
seize the first opportunity to lend at least our sanction to an 
adoption, from the Bdur branch, of Rahtoie blood, not only unconta- 
mmated, but-heirs presumptive to Joda, and exclude the parricidal 
line which will continue to bung misery on the country If how- 
ever, we apply only oui own monarchical, nay despotic pnnciples, to 
this feudal Society, and luteifeie but to uphold a blind tyranny, 
which must diive these brave chiefs to despair, it vnll be well to 
reflect and considei, fiom the acts we have related, of what they are 
capable Very diffeient, indeed, would be the deeds of prosciibed 
Rajpoots from those of vagabond Pindarries, oi desultory Mahiattas; 
and what a field for aggression and retreat 1 Rumour asset ts that 
they have already done themselves justice, and that, driven to 
despeiation, and with no powei to mediate, the dagger has I’eached 
the heart of Raja Maun I If this be true, it is a retribution which 
might have been expected , it was the only alternative left to the 
oppiessed chiefs to do themselves justice It is also said, that the 
' Pretended^ son of Raja Bheem is now on the ffadi of Joda. This 
IS deeply to be lamented Raja Dhonkul will see only the paity 
who espoused his pretensions, and the Pokurn chief and faction will 
hold that place in the .councils of his sovereign, which of right 
belongs to the head of his clan, the Champawut chief of Ahwa, an 
exile in Mewar.* Jealousy, feuds, and bloodshed will be the conse- 
quence, which would at once be averted by an adoption from Bdur. 
Were a grand council of Rajpoots to be convened, in order 4o adjust 


* He was so when the author loft India in 1828 
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tte question, nme-tentlis would detide as proposed, the danger of 
interference would be neutralized, and peace and tranquillity would 
be the boon bestowed upon thousands, and, what is ot some conse- 
quence, future danger to oui selves would be avoided 

4 

CHAPTER XVI. 

latent and population of Mat wai. — ■Glassification of inhabitants, — Jits — Baj 
pools, sacei dotal, comniei aial, and set vile U ibes — Soil — Agi icultui alpt oducts — 
Natiii al pi eductions — Salt lalees. — Mai ble and hmestone guai i les, — Tin, lead, 
and 11 on mines — Alum — Manufactui es — Gommei cialmai ts — Tiansit ti ade 
— Palli, the em/poi lum of Westein India —Meicantile classes — Khaitias and 
Oswcds — Kutars, oi cai avails — In^poits and expoita emmeiafed! — Charuns, 
the guaidiaiis of the caiavans — Commeimal decline — Causes — Opvmnmono- 
poVy — Favi s ofMoondhwa and Bhaloti a — Administration of justice — Punish- 
ments — Raja Beejy Sing’s clemency to pi isonei s, who ai e maintained by private 
chanty — Gaol deliveries on eclipses, hiitlis, and accession of piinces — Sogdn, 
01 01 deals fii e, watei , bimiing oil — Punchdets — Fiscal i evemies and regula- 
tions — Battae, 01 coin-ient — Shenaha and Kunwarns — Taases — Anga, or 
capitationtasxs — Gaswali, oi paatuiaqe — oi dooi-tats, how oiigmaied 
— Sayer, 01 imposts , then amount — Dhanms.oi collectois — Revenues fi om the 
salt-lakes — Tandas, or cai avails engaged in this ti ade — Aggi egate revenues — 
Militaiyiesoui ces — Mei oeiiai les, — Feudal quotas — Schedule of feoffs — Quali- 
jication of a cavalien 

The ex ti erne breadth of Marwar hes between two points in the 
.parallel of the capital, viz, Ciiap, west, and Shamgurh, on the 
Aravulli lange, east This line measures two hundred and seventy 
Butish miles The greatest length, from the Sirohi frontiei to the 
northern bouiidaiy, is about two hundred and twenty miles. Froni 
the 1 emote angle, IT N B , in the Heedwanoh district, to the extremity 
of Sauchoie, S W , the diagonal measurement i^ three hundred and 
fifty miles The limits of Mai war aie, however, so very irregular, 
andpiesent so many salient angles and abutments into other states, 
that without a trigonometrical process we cannot arrive at a coiiect 
estimate of its superficial extent a nicety not, indeed, required 

The most marked feature that diversifies the face of Maroo, is the 
nvei Loom, which, using on hei eastern frontier at Poshkur, and 
pui suing a westerly course, nearly bisects the country, and forms 
the boundary between the feitile and steiile lands of Maioo. But 
although the tracts south of this stieam, between it and the Aiavulh, 
aiebyfar the richest part of Marwar, it would be eiToneous to 
describe all the noithern part as sterile. An ideal line, passing 
through Nagoie and Jodpoor, to Bhalotra, will mark the rust distinc- 
tion South of this line will he the districts of Deedwanoh, Nagore, 
Mairta, J odpooi , Palh, So]ut, Godwar, Sewanoh, Jhalore Beenmahl, 
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and Saucliore, most of whicli ai’e fertile and populous ; and we may 
assign a population of eiglity souls to tlie square mile The space 
north of this line is of a very different character^ but this lequnes a 
subdivision , for while the north-east portion, which includes a por- 
tion of Nagore, the large towns of Filodi, Pokurn, &c , may be calcu- 
lated at thii ty, the remaining space to the south-west, as Gogadeoca- 
tliul or ‘ deseit of G-oga,’ Sheo, Barmair, Kotra, and Ohotun, can 
scarcely be allowed ten In round numbers, the population of Mar- 
wai may be estimated at two millions of souls 

Glasses of Inhabitants — Of this amount, the following is the 
classification of the tribes — The Jits constitute five-eighths, the Raj- 
poots two-eighths, while the remaining classes, sacerdotal,* commer- 
cial, and seivile, make up the integral number If this calculation 
be near the truth, the Rajpoots, men, women, and children, will 
amount to five hundred thousand souls, which would admit of fifty 
thousand men capable of beaiing arms, especially when we lecollect 
that the Jits or J4ts are the industrious class 

It IS superfluous to expatiate on the peculiarities of the Rahtore 
character, which we have endeavoured to extiact from their own 
actions It stands deservedly high in the scale of the ^^thiity-six 
** tribes/’ and although debased by one besetting sin (the use of 
opium), the Rahtore is yet a noble animal, and lequires only some 
exciting cause to shew that the spirit, which set at defiance the 
resources of the empire in the zenith of its prosperity, is dormant 
only, not extinct The leign of the present prince has done more, 
however, than even the arms of Aiungzdb, to deteriorate the Rah- 
tores Peace would recruit their thinned ranks, but the mistiust 
sworn in every house by unheard-of duplicity, has gieatly demoral- 
ized the national character, which until lately stood higher than that 
of any of the circumjacent tnbes A popular prince, until within these 
very few years, could easily have collected a magnificent army, 6k bd^ 
edbftd, ^the sons of one father,’ round the ^gaiU of Joda ’ in fact, the 
panchdz huzar tv/rwai Mahtoian, meaning the ^ fifty thousand Rah- 
tore swords,’ IS the proverbial phrase to denote the muster of Maroo, 
of which they estimated five thousand cavaliy This was exclusive 
of the household and foi eign troops supported on the fiscal lands. 
The Rahtore cavaliy was the best in India There were several 
horse-fairs, especially those of Bhalotra and Poshkur, where the horses 
of Outch and Oattiawar, the jungle, and Mooltan, were brought [in 
great numbers Valuable horses were also bred on the western 
frontier, on the Loom, those of Rat dui i o bemg in high estimation. 
But the events of the last twenty yeaiS appear to have dried up 
every source of supply The bleeding studs of Rardurro, Cutch, and 
the jungle are almost extinct, and supplies from the west of the Indus 
are intercepted by the Sikhs The destruction of the predatory sys- 
tem, which created a constant demand, appears to have lessened the 

\ “ “ ... , - - _ --r n. r - 

* The district of Sanchore is almost entirely Brahmin, forming a distinct 
tribe, called the Sanchora Brahmins 
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supply So much foi the geneial peace which the successes of 
Biitain have produced 

In peiiods of civil commotiouj-or when the safety of the state was 
perilled, we hear of one clan (the Champawut) musteiing four 
thousand hoise But if ever so many of the sons of Ohampa” weie 
congiegated at one time, it is an extraoidinaiy occuiience, and far 
heyond the demand which the state has upon their loyalty To esti- 
mate what may be demanded of them, we have only to divide the 
rent-roll by five hundied rupees, the qualification fora cavalier in 
Maroo, and to add, foi each hoise, two toot-soldiers A. schedule of 
the greater feudal estates shall be appended 


Soilf Agiiculhiie, Pioducts — The following is the classification 
of the different heads of soil in Mai war — Bmltal, Gliihni, PeeZa, and 
Suffed The fiist (whose etymology I know not) pervades the gieater 
pait of the country, being a light sand, having little or no eaithy 
admixtuie, and only fit to pioduce bap a (millet), moong, moth 
(pulse), M (sesamum), melons andgoiodo^ OJnIcm (fat), a black earth, 
peivades the district of Detdwanoh, Manta, Palli, and several of the 
feudal lands in Godwar. Wheat and grain aie its products The 
peela (yellow) is a sandy clay, chiefly about Kewnsirand the capital, 
also Jhalore and Bhalotia, and portions of other districts It is best 
adapted foi bailey, and that kind of wheat called pattageon (the 
other IS hatta^gSon) , also tobacco, onions, and other vegetables . the 
staple millets are seldom giown in this. The suffed (white) is almost 
pure silex, and grows little or nothing, but aftei heavy falls of lain 
The districts south of the Loom, as Palh, Sojut, and Godwar, feiti- 
lized by the numerous petty stieams flowing fiom the Aravulh, pro- 
1 every species of giain with the exception of bajra, 

which thrives best in a sandy soil, and in Hagore and Mairta consi- 
derable quantities of the richer giains are laised by iiiigation fiom 
we s The extensive western divisions of Jhaloie, Sanchore, and 
Beenmahl, ^ntaining five hundred and ten towns and villages, 
P^hahsa, oi ^fiscal land,-* possess an excellent soil, with 
linf from Aboo, and the great southern baiiiei , 

1 Ba3a Maun never obtains foom 

nf flio capability, while the encioachment 

n-noTi fl and other lobbeis fiom the Smdie deseit, encioach 

SL f impunity Wheat, bailey, rice, jooao (millet), 

(sesamum), are the chief pi oducts of the richer 
lands , while amidst t^he sandy ti acts they aie confined to bajra 
moong, and hi With good goveinment, Mai war possesses abun- 
dance of means to collect stoies against the visitations which afflict 
these northern legions but prejudice steps in to aid the ravages of 

“ear the suiface m all the southern 
districts, the number of wells bears no proportion to those in M^war. 
The great district of Nagore, of five hundied and sixty towns and 
Tillages, the appanage of the heirs-appaient of Maroo, in spite of 
physical difficulties, is, or has been made, an exception , and the 
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immense sheet of saudstoue^ on which a humid soil is embedded^ has 
heen pieiced throughout by the energies of ancient days, and con- 
tains greatei aids to agiicultuie than many more fei tile txacts in 
the country 

Natui al pi oductions — ^hlarwar can boast of some valuable pro- 
ductions of her sterile plains, which make hei an object of no little 
importance in the most distant and more favouied regions of India 
The salt lakes of Pachbhadra, Deedwanoh, and Sambhur, aie mines 
of wealth, and then produce is expoi ted over the greatei part of 
Hindustan , while to the marble quarries of Mokrano (which gives 
its name to the mmeial), on her eastern fiontier, all the splendid 
edifices of the impel lal cities owe their gi an deur. The mateiials 
used in the palaces of Dehli, Agra, their mosques, and tombs, have 
been conveyed fiom Mai war The quarries, until of late years, 
yielded a considerable i avenue , but the age for palace-building in 
these legions IS no more, and pos ten ty will ask with surprise the 
souices of such luxury There are also limestone quarries near 
Jodpoor and Nagore , and the coiiciete called A imA-m is abundant 
in many of the districts, and chiefly used for mortal Tin and lead 
are found at Sojut, alum about Palli, and iron is obtained from 
Beenmahl and the distiicts adjoining Gruzzeiat 

Mamifactwes — The manufactures of Marwar are of no great 
importance in a commercial point of view Abundance of coarse 
cotton cloths, and blankets, aie manufactured from the cotton and 
wool pioduced in the country, but they are chiefly used there 
Matchlocks, swoi ds, and other wailike implements, ai e fabi mated at 
the capital and at Palli , and at the latter place they make boxes of 
iron, tinned, so as to resemble the tin boxes of Europe lion platters 
for culinaiy pui poses are in such great demand as to keep the 
forges constantly going 

Goinmeicial Mails. — ^None of these states aie without trafiBc, each 
has hei mart, or entiepot, and while M5war boasts of Bhilwai a, 
Bikandr of Ohooi oo, and Amber of Malpooia (the city of wealth), 
the Eahtores claim Palli, which is not only the iival of the places 
just mentioned, but may make pretensions to the title of emporium 
of Rajpootana These pietensions we may the more readily admit, 
when we lecollect that nine-tenths of the bankeis and commercial 
men of India are natives of Maroodes, and these chiefly of the 
Jam faith The laity of the Ehaitia sect sent foith thousands 
to all parts of India, and the Osw^ls, so termed from the town 
of Osi, near the Loom, estimate one hundied thousand famihes 
whose occupation is commeice All these claim a Rajpoot descent, 
a fact entirely unknown to the Buiopean enquiier into the pecu- 
liarities of Hindu manners The wealth acquired in foieign lands, 
from the Sutlej to the ocean, returns chiefly to their native soil , 
but as neither primogeniture noi majoiats are sanctioned by the 
Jain lawgivers, an equal distribution takes place amongst all the 
sons, though the youngest (as amongst the Getes of Asia, and the 
[Voi H] 19 
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Jilts of Kent), receives often a double portion This aiises when the 
division takes place while the parent is living, being the portion set 
apart foi his own support, which ultimately falls' to the youngest, 
with whom he probably resides It would be eironeous to say this 
practice IS extensive, though suSIcient instances exist to suppose 
it once was a principle * The baie enumeration of the tubes fol- 
lowing commeioe would fill a short chaptei. A piiest of the Jams 
(my own teacher), who had for a series of years devoted his attention 
to form a catalogue, which then amounted to nearly eighteen hund/ied 
classes, renounced the pursuit, on obtaining from a brother piiest, 
from a distant region, one hundred and fifty new names to add to 
his list 

Palli was the entiepot for the eastern and western legions, where 
the productions of India, Cashmere, and China, were interchanged 
for those of Europe, Afiioa, Persia, and Arabia Caravans (Jcutau), 
from the ports of Gutch and Guzzevat, imported elephant's teeth, 
copper, dates, gum-arabio,borax, coco-nuts, bi oad-cloths, silks, sandal 
wood, camphor, dyes, drugs, oxide and sulphuret of arsenic, spices, 
coffee, &c In exchange, they exported chintzes, dried fruits, jeeroh, 
assafcetidafrom Mooltan, sugar, opium (Kotah and Malwa), silks and 
fine cloths, potash, shawls, dyed blankets, arms, and salt of home 
manufacture. 


The route of the caravans was by Sooie Bah, Sanchore, Beenmahl, 
Jhalore to Palli, and the guardians of the merchandize were almost 
invariably Charuns, a character held sacred by the Ra]poot The most 
desperate outlaw seldom dared to commit any outiage on caravans 
under the safe guard of these men, the bards of the Rajpoots If not 
strong enough to defend their convoy with sword and shield, they 
would threaten the robbers with the chandi, or ^ self-immolation ,' 
and proceed by degrees from a gash in the flesh to a death- wound, or 
if one victim was insufficient a whole body of women and childien 
was sacrificed (as in the case of the Bhamunia Bhats), for whose 
blood the maiauder is declared responsible hereafter 


tribiTnnl^^nf which SO mnoh employs the assessors of jusDice, m those 

Dronert pimcMeis. as the adjudication of questions of 

<>^0 author, washy thehfci* 
fh^ro^nJsS J ^ million sterling, which bad been going 

facto?? m thlip res, It native princes, alike unsatis- 

S hiZnSmmltion t! l^^reed to admit as final the decision of a court 

nronoinTdrS S Without hesitation I accepted the mediation 

propounded through the British superintendent of Aimdr (Mr Wilder) , but 

?fl well as ?oweJ“of investi-atmn were 

?nstI?,?roSpnm'^' ^ ^ <^^ese had given a striking 

instance of independence m support of the award his penetration had led him 

award being set aside on appeal, through favoritism, 
??cte ?b I® arbitrator He wa? not a we^thy man, but 

?? Hi^? id integrity and talents, that the greatest despot 

in^dia found it politic to re assemble the court, have the case re-considered, 
and permit justice to take its course In like manner, his demand was, that, 
a^eed to devote his time to unravelling all the intricacies of the case, 
both litigants should sign a moochilha, or ‘ bond,’ to abide bv the award. I 
have no recollection how it terminated ^ 
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Oommerce has been almost extinguished within these last twenty 
years , and paradoxical as it may appear, there was tenfold more 
activity and enterprise in the midst of that predatory waifaie, which 
rendeied India one wide aiena of conflict, than in these days of 
universal pacification The torpedo touch of monopoly has had moi e 
effect on the Kidais than the spear of the desert Sahiae, or baiwuttta 
(outlaw) Ba]poot — against its benumbing qualities the Oharun^s 
dagger would fall innocuous, it sheds no blood, but it dries up its 
channels If the products of the salt-lakes of Eajpootana were 
pieferred, even at Benares, to the sea-salt of Bengal, high impost 
duties excluded it from the market If the opium of Malwa and 
Harouti competed in the China market with oui Patna monopoly, 
again we intervened, not with high export duties, which we were 
competeut to impose, but by laying our shackles upon it at the 
fountain-head ** A^it Gcesar, aut nullus** is our maxim in these 
regions, and in a country where our agents are established only 
to preserve political relations and the faith of treaties, the basis of 
which IS non-inteiference in the internal ariangement of their affairs 
— albeit we have not a single foot of land in sovereignty, we set 
forth OUT perwanas, as peiemptory as any Russian ukase, and com- 
mand that no opium shall leave these countries for the accustomed 
outlets, undei pain of confiscation Some, relying on their skill in 
eluding oui vigilance, or tempted by the high pi ice which these 
measures produce, or perhaps reckoning upon our ]U8tice, and upon 
impunity if discovered, tried new routes, until confiscation brought 
them to submission 

We then put an arbitrary value upon the drug, and forced the 
grower to come to us, and even take credit to ourselves for consulting 
his interests Even admitting that such price was a remunerating 
one, founded upon an average of past years, still it is not the less 
arbitrary No allowance is made for plentiful or bad seasons, when 
the drug, owing to a scarcity, will bear a double price. Ouf legisla- 
tion IS for all seasons and their change ” But this viitual infiac- 
tion of the faith of treaties is not confined to the grower or retailer , 
it affects others in a variety of ways , it injures our reputation and 
the welfare of those upon whom, for benevolent purposes, we have 
forced our protection. The transit duties levied on opium formed 
an item in the revenues of the princes of Rajpootana , but confisca- 
tion guards the passes of the Aravulli and Guzzeiat, and unless the 
smuggler wrap up his cargo in ample folds of deceit, the Rajpoot 
may go without his ' mnl-pdni/ the infusion of this poison, dearer 
to him than life It is in vain to urge that sufficient is allowed for 
home consumption Who is to be the judge of this ? or who is so 
blind -as not to see that any latitude of this kind would defeat the 
monopoly, which, impohtic in its oiigin, gave rise in its pi ogress to 
fraud, gambling, and neglectof moreimpoitant agricultural economy ? 
But this pohcy must defeat itself the excess of quantity produced 
will dimmish the value of the original (Patna) monopoly, if its now 
[VoL. II 3 19 a 
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deteiiorated quality should fail to open the eyes of the quick-sighted 
Chinese, and exclude it from the market altogether * 

Favis — Theie were two annual fans in his country, Moondhwa 
and Bhalotra ; the first chiefly for cattle The merchandize of various 
countries was exposed and purchased by the merchants of the adjoining 
states It commenced with the month of Magh, and lasted during six 
weeks The other was also for cattle of all kinds, horses, oxen, camels, 
and the merchandize enumeiated amongst the imports and expoits 
of Palli Persons from all parts of India frequented them, but all 
these signs of prosperity are vanishing 

Admimstration of Justice — The administration of justice is now 
very lax in these communities , but at no time were the customary 
criminal laws of Rajpootana sanguinary, except in respect to politi- 
cal crimes, which were very summarily dealt with when practicable. 
In these feudal associations, however, such crimes are esteemed 
mdividual offences, and the whole power of the government is con- 
centrated to punish them , bat when they are committed against 
the community, justice is tempered with mercy, if not benumbed 
by apathy In cases even of murder, it is satisfied with fine, corporal 
punishment, impiisonment, confiscation, oi banishment. Inferior 
crimes, such as larcenies, were punished by fine and imprisonment, 
and, when piaoticable, lestitution, or, in case of inability to pay, 
corporal punishment and confinement. But undei the pi esent lax 
system, when this impoverished government has to feed criminals, 
it may be supposed that their prisons aie not overstocked Since 
Raja Beejy Sing’s death, the judgment-seat has been vacant His 
memory is held in high esteem for the administration of justice, 
though he earned clemency to excess He never confirmed a sen- 
tence of death, and there is a saying of the ciiminals, yet extant, 
more demonstrative of his humanity than of good policy When at 
"large we cannot even get rahri (poriidge), but in prison we eat 
** ladoo a sweetmeat) ” Here, as at Jeipoor, confined criminals are 
maintained by individual chanty, and it is a well known fact, that 
at the latter place, but for the humamty of the mercantile classes, 
especially those of the Jam persuasion, they might stai ve Perhaps 
it is t^ knowledge of this circumstance, which holds back the hand 
of the Government, or its agents, who may apply to then own uses 
the pnson-fare When once confined, the cnminals are little thought 
of, and neglect answers all the ends of cruelty They have, however, 
a souice of consolation unknown to those who have passed "the 
bnd^ of sighs, oi become inmates of the ^ oubliettes* of moie 
civilized regions. That fortitude and resignation which lehgion 
alone can bestow on the one, is obtained through superstition by the 
other, and the prayers of the prison are poured forth for one of 
those visitations of Pi evidence, which , m humbling the pioud, 

that important modiecations of this system have been 
made hy the legislative authorities at home o£ their extent he is ignorant, 
except that remuneration to chiefs for the loss of transit duties has not been 
omitted This is as it should be * 
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prompts acts of meioy to others m order to ensuie it to themselves. 
The celestial phenomena of eclipses, whether of the sun or moon, 
although predicted by the Pundits, who for ages have possessed the 
most approved theory for calculation, are yet looked upon with 
lehgious awe by the mass, and as ** foieboding change to princes ” 
Accordingly, when darkness dims the beams of Surya or Ohandra, 
the face of the prisoner of Maroo is lighted up with smiles , his 
deliveianoe is at hand, and he may join the crowd to hoot and yell, 
and frighten the monster Rahoo* from his hold of the ''silver-moon 
The birth of a son to the prince, and a now reign, are events like- 
wise joyful to him 

The trial by sogun, literally ' oath of purgation,* or ordeal, still 
exists, and is occasionally had recourse to in Maroo, as in other parts 
of Rajpootana, and, if fallen into desuetude, it is not that these 
judgments of God (as they were styled in the days of European bar- 
barism) are less relied on, but that society is so unhinged that even 
these appeals to chance find no subjects for practice, excepting by 
Zalim Sing , and he to the last carried on his antipathy to the 
dhahims (witches) of Harouti, who were always submitted to the 
process by ‘ water ’ Trial by ordeal is of very ancient date in India 
it was by ' fire* that Rama proved the purity of Seeta, after her 
abduction by Ravana, and in the same manner as practised by one 
of our Saxon kings, by making her walk ovei a led-hot ploughshare 
Besides the two most common tests, by fiie and water, there is a 
third, that of washing the hands in boiling oil. It should be stated, 
that, in all cases, not only the selection but the appeal to any of 
these 01 deals is the voluntary act of the litigants, and chiefly after 
the Punch 4 ets, or courts of arbitration, have failed Where justice 
18 denied, or bribery shuts thedooi, the suffeier will dare his adver- 
sary to the sogun, or submission to the judgment of God , and the 
solemnity of the appeal caiiies such weight, that it brings redress 
of itself, though cases do occui where the challenge is accepted, 
and the authoi has conversed with individuals who have witnessed 
the operation of each of the ordeals 

Punchdets — The Punchftets arbitrate in civil cases. Prom 
these couits of equity, there is an appeal to the Raja, but 
as unanimity is required in the judges, and a fee or fine must 
be paid by the appellant, ere his case can come before the prince, 
litigation IS checked The constitution of this court is simple. The 
plaintiff lays his case befoie the Hakim of the district, or the Pat^ 
of the village where he resides The plaintiff and defendant have 
the right of naming the villages (two, each,) from whence the mem- 
bers of the Punoh§,et are to be drawn Information is accordingly 
sent to the Patdls of the villages specified, who, with their respective 
Patwarris (Registers), meet at the At’hae or ' village-couit * Wit- 

*The Eajpoobs and Hindus in general bold nrecisely the same idea, ot the 
cause of ecli;fBes, as the Gete of Scandinavia 

t Gliandt a~ma The moon is represented by silver, which is called after her 
(or him) cliandi 
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nesses are summoned and examined on oath, the most common of 
-which IS the gadi-ca-dn, ‘ allegiance to the throne/ resembling the 
ancient ad]aration of the Scythians as recorded by Herodotus. This 
oath IS, however, more restricted to Eajpoots , the other classes have 
various forms based upon their religious n otions When the proceed- 
ings are finished, and ]udgment is given, the Hakim puts his seal 
theieto, and carries it into effect, or pieparesit for appeal It is 
affirmed that, in the good times of Ea]pootana, these simple tribunals 
answered every pui pose. 

Fiscal Revenues , — The fiscal levenues of Marwar aie derived from 
vanouB souices , the principal are, 

1st — The Kkahsa or ^ crown-lands;' 

2d — ** The salt lakes , 

3d — “ Transit and impost duties , 

4th — Miscellaneous taxes, termed JSastl " 

The entire amount of personal revenue of the princes of Marwar 
does not at present exceed ten lacs of rupees (£100,000 steihng), 
though in the leign of Beejy Sing, half a centuiy ago, they yielded 
full sixteen lacs, one-half of which aiose from the salt lakes alone. 
The aggregate levenue of the feudal lands is estimated as high as 
fifty lacs, or £500,000 It may be doubted whether at present they 
yield half this sum The feudal contingents are estimated at five 
thousand horse, besides foot, the qualification being one cavalier and 
two foot-soldiers for every thousand lupees of income This low 
estimate is to keep up the nominal value of. estates, notwithstanding 
their gieat deterioration, foi a ‘ knight's fee' of Marwai was formerly 
estimated at five hundred rupees 

The sum of ten lacs, mentioned as the gross income of the prince, 
IS what IS actually realized by the treasury, for there are many public 
servants provided for out of the ciown-lands, whose estates are not 
included 

The revenues aie collected fiom the ryots in kind A corn-rent, 
the only one recognized in ancient India, and teimed Buttae, or 
diviBioiij IS apportioned equally between the prince and the hus- 
bandman a deviation from the more lenient piactice of former 
timeSy which gave one-fouith, oi one-sixth to the sovereign Besides 
this, Me cultivator has to pay the expense of guaiding the crops, and 
also those who attend the pi ocess of division An assessment of two 
rupees is made on every ten maunds,* which moie than coveis the 
salaries paid to the Shdnahs (watchmen), and RjunwaniSf'f and 
leaves a surplus divided by the Patel and village register iPatwam) 
A. cai’t-load of kuihi (the stalks of joodo and hajva) is exacted fiom 
every cultivator as foddei foi the prince's cattle, but this is com- 
muted for a^pee, except in seasons of scarcity, when it is stored up 
The otber ofhceis, as the Patwams and Patels, are paid out of the 


^ The maund is about seventy-five lbs weight 


t Kun, ‘ coin.’ 
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respective shares of the farmer and the oi’own, viz., one-fourth of a 
seer each, fiom eveiy maund of produce, or an eightieth part of the 
gross amount The cultivators of the Pattaiouts or feudal chiefs, are 
much better o£E than those of the Khalisa fiom them only two- 
fifths are exacted j and in lieu of all other taxes and charges, a land- 
tax of twelve rupees is levied on every hundred beegas of land culti- 
vated The cultivators repay this mild assessment by attachment 
to the chiefs 

Angah is a poll-tax (from anga ‘ the body^) of one i upee, levied 
on adults of either sex throughout Marwar. 

OasmaU is a graduated tax on cattle, or, as the term impoits, the 
right of pasture A sheep oi goat is estimated at one anna (one-six- 
teenth of a rupee) , a buffalo eight annas, or half a i upee , and each 
camel, three rupees 

Kewaii\& a tax on doors (A;eu;ai), aud is consideied peculiarly 
oppressive It was first imposed by Beejy Sing, when, towards the 
latter end of his reign, his chiefs rebelled, and retii ed in a body to 
Palli to concert schemes for deposing him Thither he fruitlessly 
followed in order to pacify them, and on his retui n found the gates 
{Mwm) of his capital shut in his face, and Bheem Sing placed upon 
the gadi To supply the pecuniary exigencies consequent upon this 
embairassing situation, he appealed to his 8 ub 3 ect 8 , and proposed a 
‘ benevolence,^ in aid of his necessities, of three rupees for each house, 
giving it a denomination fiom the cause whence it originated. 
Whether employed as a punishment of those who aided his anta- 
gonist, or as a convenient expedient of finance, he converted this 
temporaiy contribution into a peimanent tax, which continued until 
the necessities of the confederacy against the present pi ince, Ba]a 
Maun, and the usurpation of the fiscal lands by the Pat’hans, made 
him raise it to ten rupees on each house It is, however, not equally 
levied , the number of houses in each township being calculated, it 
IS laid on according to the means of the occupants, and the poor man 
may pay two rupees, while the wealthy pays twenty The feudal 
lands are not exempted, except in cases of special favoui 

In estimating the amount of the sayei , or imposts of Marwar, it 
must be borne in mind that the schedule appended represents what 
they have been, and perhaps might again be, lathei than what they 
now are These duties are sub]ect to fluctuation in all countries, but 
how much more in those exposed to so many visitations from pieda- 
toiy foes, civil strife, and famine • There is no reason to doubt that, 
in the good old times^' of Maroo, the amount, as taken fiom old 
records, may have been lealized 

Jodpoor . Rs 76,000 

Nagore 75,000 

Deedwanoh . 10,000 


Carried over 


161,000 
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Brought forward 

161,000 

Purbutsir , 


'44,000 

Mairta 


11,000 

Koleah. 

1 

5,000 

Jhaloie 


-25,000 

Palh 


75,000 

JesBole and Bhalotra fairs 

41,000 

Beenmahl 


o 

o 

o 

<M 

Sanchore 


6,000 

Pilodi 


41,000 


Total 

4,80,000 


The DhanmSf oi collectors of the customs, have monthly salaries 
at the large towns, while the numeious petty agents are paid by a 
yie? centage on the sums collected The sayet , or imposts, include 
all those on gram, whether of foreign importation, or the home-grown, 
in transit from one district to another 

The levenue arising from the pioduce of the salt lakes has deterio- 
rated with the land and commercial revenues, and, though affected by 
political causes, is yet the most certain branch of income. The 
following schedule exhibits what has been derived from this lucrative 
source of wealth 


Pachbhadra . 

Es 2,00,000 

Filodi 

1,00,000 

Deedwanoh 

1,15,000 

Sambhui 

2,00,000 

Nowah . . 

. . 1,00,000 

Total 

7,15,000 


This pioductive branch of industry still employs thousands of 
hands, and hundieds of thousands of oxen, and is almost entirely 
in the hands of that singular race of beings called Bunjm ) as, some 
of whose tandas, or caravans, amount to 40,000 head of oxen The 
salt is expoited to every legion of Hindustan, from the Indus to the 
Ganges, and is universally known and sold under the title of Samhhw 
Loon, 01 ' salt of Sambhur,^ notwithstanding the quality of the 
different lakes vanes, that of Pachbhadra, beyond the Loom, being 
most esteemed ^ It is produced by natural evaporation, expedited 
by dividing the surface into pans by means of mats of the SiiJctmda 
grass, which lessons the supeificial agitation It is then gathered 

* The average selling price at Jodpoor xs two rupees the maund , four at 
Sauibhur and Deedwanoh, and five at Pachbhadra, Pilodi, and Nownh Why 
the price at the capital is fifty per cent lower than elsewhere, I know not, even 
ii this statement is correct 
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and heaped up into immense masses, on whose summit they burn a 
va»iety of alkaline plants, such as the saj%, by which it becomes 
impervious to the weather 

We may recapitulate what the old aichives state of the aggiegate 
fiscal leveuues m past times, amounting to neaily thiity lacs of 
rupees It would be hazardous to say to what extent the amount 
was ovei-iated 


1st — Kimlisa, or fiscal land, from 1,484 towns 
and villages Rs 

2d — 8ay&>' or imposts 
3d — Salt lakes 

4th. — Hasil, or miscellaneous taxes , fluctuating 
and uncertain, not less than 


15,00,000 

4.30.000 

7.15.000 

3,00,000 


Total 29,45,000 

Feudal and ministerial estates.. 50,00,000 


Geand Total . 79,45,000 


Thus the united fiscal and feudal revenues of Marwar are said to 
have amounted almost to eighty lacs of rupees (£800,000), If they 
ever did reach this sum, which may be doubted, we do not err in 
aflliming that they would now be over-iated at half that amount. 
Large fortunes aie said to centie in the families of the ex-ministers, 
especially the Singwi family, reported to be immensely rich Their 
wealth IS deposited in foreign capitals But much bullion is lost to 
the currency of these countries by the habits of secreting money. 
A veiy laige treasure was discovered in Nagoie by Beejy Sing, when 
demolishing some old' buildings 

Mtlxtaiy Forces — It only remains to state the military resources 
of the Rahtores, which fluctuate with then revenues The Rajas 
maintain a foieign mercenary foice upon then fiscal levenues to 
overawe their own turbulent vassalage These are chiefly Rohilla 
and Afghan infantiy, aimed with muskets and matchlocks , and 
having cannon and sufficient discipline to act in a body, they are 
formidable to the Rajpoot cavaliers Some years ago. Raja Maun 
had a corps of three thousand five hundred foot, and fifteen hundred 
horse, with twenty -five guns, commanded by Hundall Khan, a native 
of Panniput He has been attached to the family evei since the 
reign of Beejy Sing, and rs (or was) familiarly addressed Tcaka, or 
‘ uncle, ^ by the piince Theie was also a brigade of those monastic 
militants, the Btshensxoamxs, under then leader, Kaimdas, consisting 
of seven hundred foot, three hundred hoise, and an establishment of 
rockets (bhan), a veiy ancient instrument of Indian wai fare, and 
mentioned long befoie gunpowder was used in Euiope Atone 
period, the Raja maintained a foieign foice amounting to, or at least 
mustered as, eleven thousand men, of which number two thousand 
five hundred were cavalry, with fifty-five guns, and a locket estab- 
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lislimeiit Besides a montlily pay, lands to a considerable amount 
were granted to tbe commanders of the different legions By thtse 
overgrown estabhshments, to maintain a superiority ovei the feudal 
lords which has been undermined by the causes related, the demoral- 
ization and ruin of this country have been.*' accelerated The exist- 
ence of such a species of force, opposed in moral and religious 
sentiment to the retainers of the state, has only tended to widen the 
breach between them and their head, and to destroy every feeling 
of confidence 


In Mdwar, there are sixteen great chiefs , in Amber twelve ; in 
Marwar eight The following table exhibits their names, clans, 
residences, and rated revenue The contingent required by their 
princes may be estimated by the qualification of a cavalier, mz., one 
for every five hundred rupees of rent 


Nsmes of Chiefs 

Clans 

Places of 
Abode 

Revenue 


1 

I 

CLASS 


1 Kesari Sin^ 

2 Buktawar S7ag 

Champawat 
Koompawut . 

Ahwa . . 

Asope 

100,000 

50,000 

3 Salim Sing/ . 

/ 

/ 

Champawat 

Pokurn . .. 

100,000 

4 Soortan Sing 

Oodawab 

ITeema] 

50,000 

6 .. 

Mairtea . . 

Beab 

25,000 

6 A]ib Sing 

V •• a • • •• 

Mairtea .. 

Kurramsote 

Ganorab 
Kewnsir, or f 
Keemsir ) 

60,000 

40,000 

8 

Bhatti 

Kbejorla 

25,000 


Bemarks 


Premier noble of 
Msrwar Of this 
Bura, half IS the ori- 
ginal giant the 
rest IB by usurpa- 
tion of the inferior 
binncheE of his clan 
The Pokurn chief 
IS by far the most 
powerful in Mar- 
war 

The fief of Nee- 
ma3 IS now under 
sequestration, since 
the last incumbent 
was put to death 
by tbe Baja 
The Mairtea is 
deemed the biavest 
of all the Bah tore 
clans 

This feoff formed 
one of the sixteen 
great feoffs of Md- 
war The town, 
which IB large, has 
been dismantled, 
and several villages 
sequestrated 
The only foreign 
chief III the first 
grade of the nobles 
of Marwar 
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ITames of Chiefs 

Gians 

Places of 
Abode 

Bevenue 

Bemarks 


SBCOND 

CLASS 



1 Seount Sing , 

Oodawub 

Koochaman 


A chief of consi- 

2 Soorfcan Sing 

Joda 

ILbari-^a-dewa 


derable power 

3 Pirthi Sing 

Oodawut 

Chnndawul 

26.000 


4 Tez Sing . . 

Do 

Kbada 



5 Anar Sing 

Bhabti 

Ahore 


In exile 

6 Jait Sing 

Soompawut 

Baggori 



7. Pudum Sing 

1 Do 

Gnismgpoora 


- 

8 

Maircea 

Mehbri 



9 Kurrun Sing 

Oodawub 

Marobe 



10 Zahm Sing 

Koompawub 

Boab 



13. Sotrai Sing 

Joda 

Chan pur 



12 


Boodsoo 



13 Seodan Sing 

Ghampawub 

Kaobah (great) 



14 Zalim Sing 

Do 

Hursolah 



15 Sawul Sing 

Do 

Degode 



16 Hookun Sing 

Do 

Kaobah (little) 

11,000 



These are the pi'incipal chieftains of Marwar, holding lands on the 
tenuie of service There are many who owe allegiance and service 
on emergencies, the allodial vassals of Marwar, not enumerated in 
this hsb, such as Barman, Kottorah, Jessole, Phulsoond, Birgong, 
Bankuiia, Kalindn, Baroonda, who could muster a strong numerical 
force if then good-will were conciliated, and the prince could enforce 
his requisition The specified census of the estates may not be 
exactly correct. The foiegoing is from an old lecord, which is in all 
piobability the best they have , for so rapid are the changes in these 
countries, amidst the anarchy and rebelhon we have been describing, 
that the cml officers would deem it time thrown away, to form, as 
in past times, an exact patta’buhye, or ‘ registei*^ of feoffs The 
ancient qualification was one horseman and two foot soldiers, “when 
“ required,^' for each five hundred rupees in the rental , but as the 
estates have been cui tailed in extent and diminished in value, in 
order to keep up their nominal amount, one thousand is now the 
qualification. 
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ANNALS OF BIKANER 


OHAPTBE I. 

Origin of the state of Bikanei — Beeha, the founder — Condition of the alongi- 
nal Jits 01 Getes — The nunibei cmd extensive diffusion of this Scythic race, 
shll a majoi ity of the peasanii y tn Western Rajyootana, and pei haps in 
Northern India — Then pmsuits pastoral, then govei nment pain lai chal, their 
1 eligion of a mixed hind — List of the Jit cantons of Bihanh at the vri uption 
of Beeha — Causes of the success of Beeha — Voluntary suirendei of the supre- 
macy of the Jit elders to Beeha — Conditions — Characteristic of the Getic 
people tlwoughout India — Pi oofs — Invasion of the JoJvgas by Beeha and his 
Jit subjects — Aoiount of the Johyas — Congueied by Beeha — He wrests 
Bhagoie fiom the BhatUs, and founds Bihanei, the capital, A D 1489 — His 
uncle Kandul makes conquests to the north — Heath of Beeha — His son Noon- 
hurn succeeds — Makes conquests from the Bhattis — His son Jaet succeeds — 
Bnlaiges thepowei of Bihanei — RaJS Sing succeeds — The Jits of BihaiiBi lose 
their liberties — The state uses to impoitance — B>a€ Svng’s connexion with 
Ahb^ — His honouis and power — The Johyas levolt and one exteiminated — 
Traditions of Alexandei the Great amongst the ruins of the J ohyas — Examined 
— The Poomah Jits vanquished by Ram Sing, the Baja’s bi othei , — Then sub- 
jection impel feet — Rae Sing'sdaughiei weds prince Selim,afteiioaid8Jehangii - 
— Bai Sing succeeded by his son Kwi run — The three eldest sons of Kui i uiifall 
in the impel lal sei vice — Anop Sing, the youngest, succeeds — Quells a i ebellion 
in Gabul — His death uncei tain — Suioop Sing succeeds — He is hilled — 
Sujaun Sing, Zooianaun Sing,Guj Sing, and Baj Sing succeed — Thelattei 
poisoned by his hi other by anothei mothei, who uswps the thi one, though 
opposed by the chiefs — He mui dei s the nghfful hen , his nephew — Ciiil war 
— Mustei -i oil of the chiefs — The usuipei attacks Jodpoor — Piesent state of 
BiLaner — Account of Beedavaii 

Bikanee holds a secondaiy lank amongst the principalities of Raj- 
pootana It is an offset of Marwar, its piinces heing scions of the 
house of Joda, who established themselves by conquest on the 
noithom fioutiei of the parent state , and its position, m the heait of 
the desert, has contiibuted to the maintenance of their independence. 

It was in S 1515 (A D 1459), the year in which Joda transferred 
the seat of government from Mundore to Jodpoor, that his son Beeha, 
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undei the guidance of his uncle Kandul, led three hundred of the 
sons of Sd6]i to enlarge the boundaries of Eahtoi e dominion amidst 
the sands of Maroo. Beeka was stimulated to the attempt by the 
success of his bi other Beeda, who had lecently subjugated the terri- 
tory inhabited by the Mohils for ages 

Such expeditions as that of Beeka, undertaken expiessly for con- 
quest, weie almost uniformly successful. The invaders set out with 
a detei mination to slay oi be slain , and these foiays had the addi- 
tional stimulus of /being on * fated days,' when the warlike creed of 
the Eajpoots made the absti action of teriitoiy from foe or friend a 
matter of religion's duty 

Beeka, with his band of three hundred, fell upon the Sanklas of 
Jangloo, whom they massacred This exploit brought them in con- 
tact with the Bhattis of Poogul, the chief of which gave his daugh- 
ter in marriage ito Beeka, who fixed his head-quaiteis at Korum- 
desiJ) k he ''erected a castle, and giadually augmented his con- 
quests from iliha' neighbouihood 

Beeka now' JjLpproximated to the settlements of the Jits or Gates, 
who had for imges been established in these and abodes , and as the 
lands they-hefcd form a considerable portion of the state of Bikaner, 
it may not beluninteiesting to give a sketch of the condition of this 
smgular people pnor to the son of Joda establishing the feudal sys- 
tem of EajwaJria amongst their pastoial commonwealths 

this c^.ebrated and widely-spread race, we have already given, 
a succinct >%count * It appears to have been the most numerous 
‘ as well as t^ 'Vnost conspicuous of the tribes of ancient Asia, from 
the days of Toilnyris and -Oyrus to those of the present Jit pnnce of 
Lahore, whose 1 successor, if he be endued with similar energy, may, 
on' the reflux cJf population, find himself seated in their original 
haunts of central Asia, to which they have already consideiably 
advanced.f j 1 the foui th century, we find a Tuti or Jit kingdom 
established ip me Punjab , J but how much earlier this people colon- 
ized those re Vs we are ignorant At every step made by Maho- 
medan powe jFndia, it encounteied the Jits. On then memoiable 
defence of m^^assage of the Indus against Mahmood, and on the 
war of extiipation waged against them by Timoor, both in their 
pnmeval seats in Maver-ool-nehr, as well as east of the Sutlej, we 
have alieady enlaiged, while Baber, in his Gommentaiies, informs 
us that, in all his iiruptions into India, he was assailed by multi- 
tudes of Jits§ duiing his pi ogress through the Punjab, the peasantry 


t, p 96, Hist of the Eaipoofc tiibes — /li iicZe, Jits, or Getes 
t Runjeet has long been in possession of Peshoie, and entei tamed views on 
Cabal, the disorganized condition of which kingdom affords him a favourable 
opportunity of realizing them 
j See Inscripliion, Vol I, p 700 

§ “ On Friday the 14th (Dec 29, A D 1525), of the first Rebi, we arrived at 
Sailkote Every time that I have entered Hindostan, the Jits and Gujei s have 
regularly pom ed down in piodigious numbeis fiom their hills and wilds, m 
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of 'whicli legion, now proselytes to Islam, are oliiefly of this tribe ^as 
well as the military retameis, who, as sectarian followers of Nanuk, 
merge the name of Jit, or Jat, into that of S^kh or ‘ disciple 

In short, whether as Ynti, Getes, Jits, Juts, or Jats, this race fai 
8 U 1 passed in numbers, three centuiies ago, any othei tube or race m 
India, and it is a fact that they now constitute a vast majority of 
the peasantry of western Eajwan'a, and perhaps of northern 
India. 

At what period these Jits established themselves in the Indian 
desert, we are, as has been already observed, entirely ignorant ; but 
even at the time of the Rahtoie invasion of these ci^mmunities, their 
habits confirmed the tradition of then Scythic oi^igin They led 
chiefly a pastoial life, were guided, but not governed by the elders, 
and with the exception of adoration to the 'universal mother' 
(Bhavani), incarnate in the peison of a youthful 4[itni, Jthey were 
utter aliens to the Hindu theociacy. In fact, the doi^trines of the 
gieat Islamite saint, Shekh Fureed, appear to have Overturned the 
pagan rites bi ought fiom the Jaxaites, and withoy^' any settled 
ideas on religion, the Jits of the desert jumbled alV their tenets 
together They considered themselves, in shoit, as a Jdistinct class, 
and, as a Pooniah Jit mformed me, "their touttun w»8 far beyond 
" the Five Rivers " Even in the name of one of the si* communities 
(the Astag’h), on whose submission Beeka founded bis »ew state, we 
have nearly the Asi, the chief of the four tubes from tW Oxns and 
Jaxaites, who overturned the Gieek kingdom of BactrisV 

The period of Kahtoie domination over those patr»aichal commu- 
nities was inteimediate between Timoor's and Bal»er’s invasion of 
India The former, who was the founder of the Olfcagitai dynasty, 
boasts of the myiiads of Jit souls he " consigned to pSrdition” on the 
desert plains ot India, as well as in Transoxiana, m, we may con- 
clude that successive migrations of this people Maiim the great 
" storehouse of nations” went to the lands east of th* Jus, and that 
the communities who elected Beeka as their soveMueiZsi, had been 
established thei ein for ages The extent of their potfeg^nons lustifies 
this conclusion, for neaily the whole of the territo^ forming the' 
boundaiies of Bikanei was possessed by the six Jit cWtons, V 2 z 

1. Pooniah, 4 Asiag’h, 

2. Godarra, 5. Bdniwal, 

3 Sarun, 6 Johya, or Joweya, 


ordei to carry off oxen and buffaloes " Tbe learned comnientator draws a 
distinction between the Jit inhabitants of the Puniab and of India, which is 
not maintainable 

*" It IS worthy of remai k,” says Colonel Pitman (who accompanied Mr, 
Slphiiistone to Cabul), “ that in the two first Doabehs (retarn of the embassy), 
*'we saw very few Sikhs, the Jat cultivators of the soil being in general 
Moosulmaniis, and in complete subjugation to the Sikhs ” 
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thougli tins last IS by some termed a ramification of tbe Tadu-Bbatti r 
an ♦affiliation by no means invalidating their claims to be consideied 
of Jit or Tuti oiigin * 

Bach canton bore the name of the community, and was subdivided 
into distiicts Besides the six Jit cantons, there were three more 
simultaneously wrested fiom Rajpoot proprietois, uiz., Bliagoie, the 
Kharri-putta, and Mohilla The six Jit cantons constituted the 
central and northern, while those of the Rajpoots formed the western, 
and southern frontiers 


Bisposition of the Cantons at that pertod . 


Cantons No of Villages 


Districts 


1 — Pooniah 

300 

2 — Bdntwal . . 

150 

3. — Johya 

600 

4. — Asiag^h 

150 

6. — Sarun 

300 

6 — Godarra 

700 


Total in the six 
Jit cantons 2,200 
7 — Bhagore . 300 

8. — Mohilla, 140 


9. — Kharii-putta, 
or salt district 30 


Bhaderan, Ajitpooi, Seedmookh, Rajgur^h, 
Dadrewoh, Sankoo, &c 

Bookurko, Sondune, Munohurpoor, Kooie, 
Bae, &c 

Jaetpooi, Roombanoh, Mahajin Peepasir, 
Oodipoor, &c 

Raotsir, Birmsir, Dandoosir, Gundaeli 
Kai]ur,Phoag,Boochawas, Sowad, Badinoo, 

Sirsilah, &c 

Poondrasir, Gosensir (great), Shekhsir, 
Gursisir, Garibdesir, Rungaysir, Kaloo, 
&o 


Bikaner, Nal, Kailah, Rajasir, Suttasir, 
Ohutturgur'h, Rindisir, BeetncVh, 
Bhavanipoor, Jeimulsir, &c 
Chaupur (capital of Mohilla), Saondah, 
Heiasir, Gopalpoor, Charwas, Beedasir, 
Ladnoo, Mulsisir, Khurbooza-ra-kote. 


Gband Total 2,670 


With such rapidity were states formed in those times, that in a 
few years after Beeka left his paternal loof at Mundore, he was lord 
over 2,670 villages, and by a title far stronger and more legitimate 
than that of conquest — ^the spontaneous election of the cantons 
But although thiee centuries have scaicely past since their amalga- 
mation into a sovereignty, one-half of the villages cease to exist ; 


* The Jits of the Agra province considei themselves illegitimate descendants 
of the Yadus of Biana, and have a tradition that then* wiiUun is Oo-ndahar 
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nor aie tlieie now 1,300 foimfng the mj of Soovut Sing, the present 
occupant and lineal descendant of Beeka * 

The Jits and Johyas of these regions, who extended over all the 
noithein desert even to the Gai ah, led a pastoial life, their wealth 
consistin g in their cattle, which they i eared in gi eat numbers, dispos- 
ing of the superfluity, and of the p/iee (butter olaiified) and wool, 
through the medium of Saisote {Sat asvati) Brahmins (who, in these 
regions, devote themselves to traffic), receiving in leturn grain and 
other conveniences oi necessaiies of life 

A variety of causes conspired to facilitate the foi matron of the 
state of Bikandi, and the reduction of the ancient Scythic simplicity 
of the Jit communities to Ka]poot feudal sway , and although the 
success of his brother Beeda over the Mohils in some degree paved 
the way, his bloodless conquest could never have happened but foi 
the presence of a vice which has dissolved all the republics of the 
world The 3 ealousy of the Johyas and Godarias, the two most 
powerful of the six Jit cantons, was the immediate motive to the 
piopitiation of the ' son of Joda,^ besides which, the communities 
found the band of Beeda, which had extirpated the ancient Mohils 
when living with them in amity, most troublesome neighbours 
Fuithei, they weie desirous to place between them and the Bhattis 
of Jessulmer a more powerful barrier, and last, not least, they 
dreaded the hot valour and * thirst for land^ which charactei ized 
Beeka^s letaineis, now contiguous to them at Jangloo For these 
weighty reasons, at a meeting of the ‘ elders’ of the Godarras, it was 
resolved to conciliate the Rahtore. 

Pandfi was the patriarchal head of theGodairas, his residence 
was at Shekhsir * The * elder’ of Roneah was next in rank and 
estimation to Pandd, in communities where equality was as absolute 
as the piopiietary right to the lands which each individually held 
that of pasture being common 

The elders of Shekhsir and Roneah weie deputed to enter into 
terms with the Ra]poot prince, and to invest him with supiemacy 
ovei then community, on the following conditions — 

Fiist — To make common cause with them, against the Johyas 
and other cantons, with whom they weie then at variance j 

Second — ^To guard the western fiontiei against the irruption of 
the Bhattis ; 

Thvd. — To hold the lights and privileges of the community 
inviolable. 

On the fulfilment of these conditions, they relinquished to Beeka 
and his descendants the supreme power over the Godaiias, assigning 
to him, m perpetuity, the power to levy dhooa, or a ‘ heaith-tax,’ of 


* Tills town IS named after the Islamite feamt, Shekh Fnreed of Pnkpnttun, 
who has n dtngaJi here He was greatly esteemed by the Jits, befotc the Imta 
dea assumed the shape of a Jifnz, to whom, under the title ol Cm am Mata, 
‘ a laij of the mothci ,’ all bend the head 
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one lupee on each liousem the canton, and a land-tax of two rupees 
ou each bundled beegas of cultivated land within then limits 

Appi ehensive, howevei, that Beeka oi his descendants might 
encioach upon then lights, they asked what secniity he could offer 
against such a contingencv ? The Kajpoot chief leplied that, in 
order to dissipate then leais on this head, as well as to ijoipetuate 
the lemeinbiance of the supieinacy thus voliintaiily confened, he 
would soleiniily bind himself and his successors to leceive the tila ot 
inauguration from the hands of the descendants of the eldeis of 
Shekhsii and Roueah, and that tlie gadi should be deemed vacant 
until such iite was administeied 

lu this simple tiansfer of the allegiance of this pastoial people, we 
maik that instinctive love ot libeity which accompanied the Getein 
all places and all conditions of society, whethei on the banks of the ‘ 
Okus and the Jaxaites, or in the sandy deseit ot India, and altliough 
his political independence is now annihilated, he is still ready even 
to shed his blood if Ins Bajpoot master daie to mfiinge his inalien- 
able right to his bapota, his paternal acies 

It is seldom that so incontestable a title to supremacy can be 
asset ted as that which the weakness and ]ealousies of the Godarras 
confened upon Beeka, and it is a pleasing incident to find almost 
thioughout India, in the observance of ceitain rites, the lemembrance 
of the oiiginal compact which transfeired the soveieign power from 
the lords of the soil to their Rajpoot conquerois Thus, in Mewai, 
the fact of the power confened upon the Ghelote founder by the 
B/iiZ aborigines, is commemorated by a custom brought down to the 
present times (See Vol I, p, 186.) At Ambei, the same is lecorded 
in the important oflSces retained by the Meenas, the primitive 
inhabitants of that laud Both Kotah and Boondl letain in their 
names the remembrance of the ancient loids of Harouti , and Beeka^s 
descendants preserve, in a twofold manner, the lecollection of their 
bloodless conquest of the Jits To this day, the descendant of Pandii 
applies the unguent of royalty to the foiehead of the successois of 
Beeka, on winch occasion, the pi nice places 'the fine of lelief,^ 
consisting of twenty-five pieces of gold, in the hand of the Jit 
Moieovei, the spot which he selected foi his capital, was the biith- 
iight of a Jit, who would only concede it for this pin pose on the con- 
dition that his name should be linked in perpetuity with its 
•sui lender Nana, or Nera, was the name of the piopiietoi, which 
Beeka added to his own, thus composing that of the tutuie capital, 
Bikaner. 

Besides thispeiiodical recognition of the tiansfei of power, on all 
lapses of the crown, theie aie annual memoiials of the rights of the 
Godarras, acknowledged not only by the prince, but by all his Raj- 
poot vassal-kin, quaiteied on the lands of the Jit , and although 
' the sons of Beeka,^ now multiplied ovei the country, do not much 
respect the ancient compact, they at least recognize, in the mainte- 
nance of these foimulse, the origin of their powei. 

[Vos. II] 
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On tlie spring and autumnal* festivals of the Holi and Dew41i, 
the hens of the patiiaichs of Shekhsir ami Eoueah give the Wm to 
the prince and all his feiidalitv The Jit of Eoueah heai s the silver 
cup and plattei which holds the ampoule of the deseit, while his 
coinpeei applies it to the pinice^s toiehead The Eaja in return 
deposits a niuzeuina of a gold mohnr, and five pieces of silver, 
the chieftains, according to their lank, 1 olio wing his example The 
gold is taken by the Shekhsii Jit, the silver by the eldei of Eoneah 

To lesume oui naiiative when the preliminaries were adjusted, 
by Beeka^s sweaiing to maintain the lights of the community which 
thus suiieiideied then libeities to his keeping, they united their 
aims, and invaded the Johyas This populous community, which 
extended ovei the noi them legion of the deseit, even to the Sutlej, 
reckoned eleven hundred villages in their canton, yet now, after the 
lapse of little more than thiee ceiituiies, the very name of Joliya is 
extinct They appeal to be the Jeiijooheh of Babei, who, lu his 
iiruption into India, found them congregated with the ‘ Juds,’ about 
the cluster of hills in the first doaheh of the Punjab, called ‘ the 
mountains of Joude,^ a position claimed by the Yadus or Jadoos ml 
the very dawn of their history, and called Jaddoo ca datig, ‘ the 
Jaddoo hills ^ This supports the assertion that the Johya is of 
Yadn race, while it does not invalidate its claims to Yuti or Jit 
descent, as will be tuither shewn in the early portion of the annals of 
the Yadu-Bhattis f 

'fhe patiiarchal head of the Johy as i esided at Bhuropal , his name 
was Sheie Sing He musteied the stiength of the canton, and 
foi a long time withstood the continued effoits of the Eajpoots 
and the Godairas, iioi was it until ‘ treason had done its worst,’ 
by the muider of then eldei, and the consequent possession of Bhu- 
ropal, that the Johyas succumbed to Eahtoie domination 

With this nccession of power, Beeka earned his aims westward, 
and conqueied Bhagore fiom the Bhattis It was in this district, 
oiiginally wiestedb} the Bhattis fiom the Jits, that Beeka founded 
his capital, Bikanei, on the 15th Bysdk S 1 545, (A D 1489), thirty 
years after his departure lioin the parental loof at Mundoie 

When Beeka was thus fii mly established, his uncle Kaudul, to 
whose spiiitof enter prize he wasmamlyindebted for success depaited 
with his immediate kin to the northward, with a view of settling in 
ficsh conquests He successively subjugated the communities of 
Asiag’h Beuiwal, and Saiun, winch cantons are mostly occupied by 
his descendants, stjled “ Kaiidulote Eahtoies,” at this day, ani 
although they form an integi.il poition of the Bikaner state, they 

^s^VideVol I, pu 486,512 — foi .iii''^3unb o£ these festivals 

f I presented n work on this lace, i^hitled ‘ The Book of the Johyas,’ (sent 
tne by the piime minister of Jessiilmer) to the Hoyal Asiatic Society Having 
obtained it just befoic leaving Bnjoootana, I never had leisuie to examine it, 
01 to piononncc on its v.aluc as an histoiical docninent, but any work having 
refcience to so suignlai a community can scarcely fail to furnish matter of 
interest 
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evince, in their independent beanng to its chief, that their estates 
were the gift of then own STVoids, not of his patents and they 
pay but a leluctaiit and uoniinal obedience to his authority Wlien-*^ 
necessit}” or avaiice imposes a demand for tiibute, it is often met by 
a flat refusal, accompanied with such a comment ns this '' Who 
^^mnde this Ka]n ^ Was it not our common ancestor, Kandul? Who 
** 18 he, who presumes to levy ti ibute fiom us ?” Kaudul’s caieei of 
conquest was cut slioit by the emperoi’s lieutenant in Hissar, he 
was slam in attempting this important fortiess 

Beolca died in S 1551 (AD 149b), leaving two sons by the 
daughter of the Bhatti chief of Poogul,ins , Noonkuiii, who succeeded, 
and Gursi, who founded Guisisir and Uisisir. The stock of the lat- 
tei is numerous, and is distinguished by the epithet Guisote Beeka, 
whose piincipal fiefs are those of Gnrsisir and Garibdesii , each having 
twentj’^-four villages depending on them 

Noonkuin made seveial conquests ftom the Bhattis, on the wes- 
tern fioutier. He had foui sous , his eldest desiring a separate estab- 
lishment in his lifetime, for the fief of Mahajin and one hundred 
andfoity villages, lenounced his light of primogenituie in favour of 
his hrothei Jaet, who succeeded in S 1569 His brothers had each 
appanages assigned to them He had thiee sons, 1st, Calian Sing, 

2dj Sd&]i, and 3d, Aishpal Jaetsi reduced the distiict of Hamote 
from some independent Giasia chiefs, and settled it as the appanage 
of his second son, Sd6]i It was Jaetsi also who compelled Hhe sons 
of Beeda,^ the first Rahtore colonists of this region, to acknowledge 
his supiemacy by an annual ti ibute, besides certain taxes 

Calian Sing succeeded in S 1603 He had three sons, Ist, Ea# 
Sing; 2d, Ram Sing, and 3d, Pirthi Sing. 

Rae Sing succeeded in S 1 630 (ADI 573) Until this leign, the 
Jits had, in a great degi ee, piesei ved their ancient privileges Their 
maintenance was, howevei, found rather inconvenient, by the now 
supei abundant Rajpoot population, and they were consequently dis- '' 
possessed of all political authoiity With the loss of independence 
then military spiiit decayed, and they sunk into mere tilleis of the 
eaith In this leign also Bfkandr rose to importance amongst the 
principalities of the empiie, and if the Jits parted with their liber- 
ties to the Rajpoot, the latter, in like manner, bartered his freedom 
to become a Satrap of Dehli. On his fathei’s death, Rae Singin per- 
son undeitook the sacred duty of conveyinghis ashes to the Ganges 
The illustiious Akbdr was then empeior of India Ra6 Sing and the 
emperorhadmai i iedeisters,piincesses of Jessulmer This connexion 


'^To the few ^\lio vmII peiiise these annals of the deseit tubes, jb will be 
interesting to obscric the development of fnmihes, and the inamtenance, by 
such distinctive pnti 0113 mics, of their ongin In the annals of this 1 emote 
state, I shall not entpi at any length into the history of their wars, which are, 
with a change of names and scene, all pretty much alike , but confine myself, 
aftei a succinct and connected genealogical 1 elation, to the manneis of the 
people, the aspect, pioductions, and government of theicountry 
[VOL.II] 
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obtained for him, on his -introdaction to comt by Raja Maun of 
Amber, tbe dignity of a leader of four thousand horse, the title of 
Ba]a, and the government of Hissar Moreover, when Maldeo of 
Jodpoor incmred the displeasure of the king, and was dispossessed of 
the rich district of Nagoie, it was given to Rae Sing With these 
honouis, and increased powei as one of the king’s lieutenants, he 
letuined to his dominions, and sent Kis brothei Ram Sing against 
Bhntnair, of which he made a conquest This town was the chief 
place of a distiict belonging to the Bhattis, originally Jits* of Yadu 
descent, but who assumed this name on becoming proselytes to the 
faith of Islam 

Bad Sing, at the same time, completely subjugated the Johyas, 
who, always troublesome, had recently attempted to regain their 
ancient independence The Rajpoots earned fire and sword into' 
this country, of which they made a desert Ever since it hae 
remained desolate the veiy name of Johya is lost, though ths 
vestiges of consideiable towns beai testimony to a remote antiquity 

Amidst these rums of the Johyas, the name of Sehunder Roomi 
(Alexandei the Great) has fixed itself, and the deseit letains the 
tradition that the ruin called Rxmg-mahl, the 'painted palace,’ near 
Dandoosir, was the capital of a piince of this legioii punished by a 
visitation of the Macedonian conqueror Histoiy affords no evidence 
of Alexander’s passage of the Garah, though the scene of his seveiest 
conflict was iii that nook of the Punjab not i emote from the'lands of 
the Johyas But though the ohroniolei of Alexander does not sanc- 
tion oui indulging in this speculation, the total darkness in which 
we appear doomed to lemain with regaid to Bactiia and the petty 
Grecian kingdoms on the Indus, established by him, does not forbid 
oui suimise, that by some of these, perhaps the descend ants of Python, 
such a visitation might have happened f The same tiaditions asseit 
that these regions were not always either and or desolate, and the 
living chionicle alluded to in the note, repeated the stanza elsewhere 
given, which dated its deterioration from the drying up of the Saha 
rivei, which camefiom the Punjab, and flowing through the heart of 
this country, emptied itself into the Indus between Rory Bakher and 
Ootch 

The afiSnity that this word {Saha) has both to the Gaggax, and 
SanLra,X "would lead to the conclusion of either being the stieam 


IntliB Annils of Jessnlmdr, tbe number of offsets fiom tbe "yadu Bbatti 
tribe wbicb assumed the name of Jit, will be seen , an additional ground foi 
asserting that tbe Scjtlnc Yadu is iii fact the Txiti 
fMy informant of this tiadition was nii old inhabitant of Dandoosir, and 
although seventy 3 ears of age, had never left the little distiict of his nativity 
until he was brought to me, as one of the most intelligent livinn' records of the 
past ° 

t The natives of these regions cannot nronounce the sibilant , so that, as I 
have all eady stated, the s is converted into h I gave ns an evamplo the name 
Jahtlmc ) , which becomes * the hill of fools,' instead of ‘ the hill of Jasil ' Sanha, 
in like manner becomes Hanha 
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referred to. The foi'iner we know ns being engalphed in the sands 
about the Henana confines, while the Sankra is a stream which, 
though now diy, was used as a line of demarcation e^en in the time 
of Nadir Shah It lau eastwaid, parallel with the Indus, and by 
making it Ins bonndaiy. Nadir added all the fei tile valley of the 
Indus to his Peisiau kingdom (See Map ) ' The only date this 
legendary stanza assigns for the catastrophe is the reigu of the Soda 
pi nice, Hainir 

Ram Sing, having thus destroyed the power of future resistance in 
the Johjns, turned his arms against the Pooniah Jits, the last who , 
pi eserved their ancient liberty They wei e vanquished, and the Raj- 
poots were inducted into then most valuable possessions But the 
conqueror paid the penalty of his life for the glory of colonizing the 
lauds of the Pooniahs. He was slain in then expiiing effort to shake 
off the yoke of the stranger j and though the Ramsingotes add to the 
numerical stiength, and enlaige the territoiy of the heirs of Beeka, 

,f they, like the Kandulotes, little increase the power of the state, to 
which their obedience is nominal Seedmook'li and Sankoo are the 
two chief places of the Ramsingotes 

Thus, with the subjugation of the Pooniahs, the political annihila- 
tion of the six Jit cantons of the desert was accomplished . they are 
now occupied in agriculture and their old pastoral pursuits, and are ' 
an industnous tax-paying race under then indolent Rajpoot masters. 

Raja Rad Sing led a gallant band of his Rahtoies m all the wars of 
Akbet He was distinguished m the assault of Ahmedabad, slaying in 
single combat the governor, Mn za Mohammed Hussein The empei oi , 
who knew the value of such valorous subjects, stiengthened the 
connexion which all eady subsisted between the crown and the Rah- 
ioies, by obtaining for prince Selim (afterwaids Jehaagfr) Rae Sing’s 
dauffhter to wife The unfortunate Purvdz was the fruit of this 
mai riage 

Rae Sing was succeeded by his only son, Kurrun, in S 1088 
(AD 1632) 

Kiiriun hold the ‘ munsiib of two thousand,’ and the government 
of Doulatabad, in his fathei’s life-time Being a supporter of the just 
claims of Dara Sheko, a plot was laid by the geneial of his antagonist, 
with whoih he served, to destioy him, but which he was enabled to 
defeat by the timely intelligence of the Haia piince of Boondi. He 
died at Bikandi , leaving four sons 1, Pudma Sing , 2, Kesuii Sing ; 
3, Mohun Sing, and 4, Au6p Sing 

This family furnishes another example of the piodigal sacrifice of 
Rajpoot blood in the imperial soivice. The two elder princes weie 
slam 111 the storm of Beejipooi, and the tiagical death of the third, 
Mohun Sing, in the imperial camp, forms an episode in Feiishta’s 
H istory of the Dekhan 

*■ The youug dcsoib chieftain, like alibis bubo, would find mabbei for quaiiel 
in the wind blowing in bis face Having leceived what he deemed an insnlb 
from the biother-iii'in-law of the Shcusada, in a dispute regarding a fawn, he 
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Anop Sing succeeded in S 1730 (A D 1674) For the services of 
Ills family he had the castle and lands of Adoni confeued upon him, 
with ‘ the munsub of five thousand,^ and the governments of Beeji- 
pooi and Aiungabad An6p Sing led his clans with the head of his 
lace, the piince of Jodpooi, to quell a rebellion amongst the Afghans 
of Cabul, which having effected, he returned to the peninsula 
Feiishta and the native annals are at variance on his death ; the 
foimei asseiting that he died in the Dekhan, while the latter say 
that he left that country, disgusted with the imperial commander's 
inteifeience about his ground of encampment, and that he died at 
Bikanei He left two sons, Suioop Sing and Snjaun Sing 

Suioop, who succeeded in S 1765 (AD. 1709), did not long enjoy 
his honours, being killed in attempting to lecovei Adorn, which the 
emperor had lesumed on his fathei's leaving the army. 

Sujaun Sing, his successor, did nothing 

Zoorawur Sing became Eaj a in S 1793 (AD 1737) The domestic 
incidents of this, as of the pieceding reigns, are without inteiest v 

Gu] Sing succeeded in S 1802 (AD 1746) Throughout a long 
leign of forty-one years, this piince canned on border strife with the 
Bhattis and the Khan of Bhawulpore From the fonner he took 
Rajasu, Kailah, Ranair, Suttasir, Bunnipoora, Mootalai, and othei 
villages of inf ei 101 note , and fiom the Khan he recovered the 
impoitant fiontiei castle of Andpguih 

He laid waste, filling up the wells, a considerable tract of country 
west of the frontier post of Andpguih, to prevent the incursions of 
the Daodpot^as *' 

appealed to his eword, and a dnel ensued even in the presence-chamber, in 
which young Mohun fell The fracas was reported to his brother Pudma, at no 
distance fiom the scene With the few retaineisnt hand, heinshedto the spot, 
and foundhis brother bathed in his blood His antagonist, still banging over 
his victim, when he saw the infuriated Sahtore enter, with sword and shield, 
prepared foi dreadful vengeance, retreated behind one of the columns of the 
Alim Khas {Divan) But Pudma’s sword reached him, and avenged his 
brothel's death , as the record says, “ he felled him to the eaith, cleaving at the 
" same place the nillai in twain ” Taking up the uead body of his brothei , and 
suiioundcd by his vassals, he lepaned to his quarteis, where he assembled 
all the Eajpoot minces seiving with then coiiiingents, as Jeipoor, Jodpoor, 
Haiouti, and haiaugued them on the insult to then lace in the murder of his 
bi othei They all agieed to abandon the king’s army, and retire to their own 
homes A noble was sent to expostulate by Prince Moozzim , hut in vain 
He urged that the prince not only forgave, but approved the summary 
vengeance taken by the Rahtore they refused to listen, and m a body had 
letiied moie than twenty miles, when the piince in person joined them, and 
concessions and expostulations overcoming them, they leturned to the camp 
Itwas subsequent to this that the two elder brothei s were slain, Itisiecorded 
of the surviving hi othei , that he slew an enormous hon in single combat For 
this exploit, which thoroughly entitled him to the name he bore (Eesun), ‘ the 
Lion, he received an estate of twenty-five villages fiom the king He also 
obuined gieac leiiown foi slaying a Hobshi oi Abyssinian chief, who com- 
manded foi one of the soiitheiu princes 

' ‘ The children of Lav id,’ the designation of the tiact and inhabitants sub- 
ject to the state of Bhawulooie, from its founder, Daod Khan, a native of 
Scisiau 
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Ra]a Gu] had some celebiity fiom tlie number of his offspring, 
having had sixhj-oue childien, though all but six weie the ^ sous of 
love ’ The legitimates weie, Chuttui Sing, who died in infancy , Raj 
Sing, who was poisoned bv the mother ot Sooiut Sing, the leigning 
pnnee, Sooitan Sing and A 3 ib Sing, both of whom fled the paternal 
loof to escape the fate of then eldei biother, and aie now at Jeipooi ; 
Sooiut Sing, Ra]a of Bikanei , and Siam Sing, who enjoys a small 
appanage in Bikaner 

Raj Sing succeeded his fathei S 1843 (A T) 1787), but he enjoyed 
the dignity only thiiteen days, being lem > i d by a dose of poison 
by the mother* of Soorut Sing, the fifth son of Raja Guj The 
Cl own thus nefaiiously obtained, this woi thy son of such a parent 
deteimined to maintain his authority bv like means, and to leave no 
competitoi to contest his claims He has accoidingly removed by 
death oi exile all who stood between him and the ‘ gadi of Beeka * 

Raj Sing left two sons, Pei tap Sing and Jey Sing On the death 
of Raj Sing, theoffi.ee of regent, a woid of ominous impoit in these 
regions, was assumed by Soorut Sing, who, duiing eighteen months, 
conducted himself with gieat ciicumspection, and by condescension 
and gifts impressed the chiefs in his favour At length he bioke his 
plans to the chiefs of Mahajm and Bahaderan, whose acquiescence 
xn his usuipation he secured by additions to then estates The 
faithful Bukhtawar Sing, whose family duimg foui generations had 
filled the office of Deioan, discovered the scheme, though too late to 
counteract it, and the attempt was punished by impiisonment. 
Prepared for the last step, the regent collected foieign tioopsfiom 
Batinda and othei parts, sufficient to overcome all opposition The 
infant piince was kept secluded, and at length the regent issued the 
warrant in his own name foi the nobles to assemble at the capital. 
Except the two traitors enumeiated, tliey to a man refused, but 
instead of combining to oppose him, they indolently lemamed at 
their castles Collecting all his tioops, the usmpei passed to Nohur, 
where he enticed the chief of Bookuiko to an inteiview, and lodged 
him in the foi tress of Nohiii Thence he passed to Ajitpoora, which 
he plundered, and advancing to Sankoo, he attacked it m foim 
Dooijun Sing defended himself with valoin, and when leduced to 
extremity, committed suicide His hen was put in fetters, and a 
flue of twelve thousand rupees was levied from the vassals of Sankoo. 
The coinmeicial town ot Ohooiu was next attacked, it held out six 
months, when the confined chief of Bookuiko, as the puce of his 
own freedom, tieacheiously oflTeied to put the tyiant in possession 
He effected this, and a fine of neaily two lacs of lupees (£20,000) 
was offered to spaie the town fiom plundei 

By this act of seventy, and the means itfurmshed, Sooiut returned 
to Bikaner, detei mined to lemove the only bai lietween him and 
the crown, his piince and nephew In this he found some difficulty. 


* She was the sister of the Jhulye chief, heir presumptive to the gadi oE 
Jeipoor, on failuie of lineal issue 
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fiom tlie viitue and vigilauce of Ins sistei, avIio never lost siglir. of 
the mfaut Fiusttated ni all attempts to ciicumvent hei, and not 
daimg to blazon themuidei bj'^ open violencej he invited the needy 
Raja of Nirwai to make pioposalstor his sistei^s hand In vain she 
nrged hei advanced peiiod of life, and m ordei to deter the snitoi, 
that she hadalieady been affianced to Kami Uisi of Mewai All Ins 
sciuples vanished at the dowei ot thiee lacs, which the legent offered 
the impoverished scion of the famous Ka]a Nala * Hei objections n eie 
overinled and she was foiced to submit, though she not only saw 
through hei biothei^s anxiety foi her removal, but boldly chaiged 
him with his nefarious intentions He was not content with dis- 
avowing them, but at hei desne gave hei the most solemn assuiaiices 
of the cliild’s safety Hei depaituie was the signal of his death , foi 
not long after, he was found strangled, and it is said by the regent's 
own hands, having in vain endeavouied to obtain the offices ot tho 
Mahajiu chieftain as the executioner oh his sovereign. 

Thus, in one shoit yeai after the death of Raja Raj, the gadi of 
Beeka was dishonoured by being possessed by an assassin of his 
prince In S 1857 (A D 1801), the elder biothers of the usurper, 
Sooitan Sing and Ajib Sing, who had found lefuge in Jeipoor, 
repaired to Bhutnair and assembled the vassals of the disaffected 
nobles and Bhattis in oidei to dethrone the tyiant But the lecol- 
lectionof his seventies deteiied some, while bribes kept back otheis, 
and the usurper did not hesitate to advance to meet his foes The 
encounter, which took place atBeegoie, was obstinate and bloody, 
and three thousand Bhattis alone fell This signal victory confirmed 
Sooiut’s usurpation He erected a castle on the field of battle, which 
he called Futtehgwh, * the abode of victoiy ’ 

Flushed with this biillmut success, Soorut Sing determined to 
make his authoiity respected both at home and abroad He invaded 
his turbulent countrymen, the Beedawuts, and levied fifty thousand 
lupees from their lands Chooiij, which had pioinised aid to the 
late confederacy, was once more invested and mulcted, and various 
other places weie attacked eie they could join But one solitary 
castle was success! ully defended, that of Ch'hani, near Bahadeian 
Heie the usurper was foiled, and, after six months' fruitless siege, 
compelled to letuin to Ins capital 

Shortly after, he eagerly availed himself of an opportunity to 
punish the excesses of the Daodpotras, and to withdraw attention 
from himself, by kindling a popular war against these powerful and 
turbulent neighbours The occasion was the Kerani chief of Tear oh 
demanding his aid against his liege lord, Bhawul Khan. As these 
boidei feuds aie not extinguished oven m these days of universal 
peace, it may not be unintoi estiiig to see the feudal muster-roll of 


* The stoi j of Nalaand Dumyanti (oi, Mil Duvmn, as ifc is familiarly called 
ill these leprions) is well known in oiiental liteiatuie Piom Nal, the famed 
castle of ifaiwai is named, of which this suitoi for tho hand of the Bikaiidr 
princess was deprn ed by Smdia 
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the desert chiefs on such ocouirences, ss Tvell as the mode in which 
theycairy on hostilities It. was very shoitly hefoie that victory 
had prepondeiated'On the side of the Rahtores by a gallaut coup-de~ 
main of the loid marcher of Bikan6i, who earned the castle of 
Mozguih in a midnight assault The heio on this occasion was not a 
Rahtore, but a Bhatti chief, m the sei vice of Bikaner, named Hindfi 
Sing, who gained ' immortality^ by the style in which he scaled the 
walls; put Mahomed Maroop Keiani, the governoi, and the gairison 
to the sword, and bi ought away captive to Bikaner the governor’s 
-wife, who was afterwards lansomed for five thousand rupees and 
four bundled camels 

The outlaw who sought siina at Bikanei, on this occasion, was 
of the same tnbe, Keiani, his name Khodabuksh ('gift of god’), 
chief of Teal oh, one of the principal fiefs of the Daodpotras With 
all his retainers, to the amount of three hundred horse and five 
hundred foot, he thi ew himself on the piotection of Soorut Sing, who 
assigned him twenty villages, and one hundred rupees daily for his 
support The Keranis weie the most powerful vassals of Bhawul 
Khan, who might have paid deai foi the lesumption of Tearoh, whose 
chief piomised the Rajpoot nothing less than to extend his conquests 
to the Indus Allured by this bait, the Ichei was proclaimed and the 
sons of Beeka assembled from all quarters 

Horse Foot Guns 


Abhye Sing, chief of 

Bookuiko 

300 

2,000 

Rao Ram Sing, 

of 

Poogul 

100 

400 

Hatti Sing, 

of 

Ran air 

8 

150 

Kurrun Sing, 

of 

Suttasir 

9 

150 

An6p Sing 


JuBsaroh. 

40 • 

250 

Khdt Sing 


Jemunsir. 

60 

350 

Bheni Sing, 

of 

Jangloo 

9 

250 

Bhom Sing, 

of 

Beetnoke 

2 

61 


Feudal Retainers 
Park under Muji Puiihar 
Foreign Brigade f Paega, or household troop 

m the Camp of Gunga Sing 

Eaja’s Service ( Do of Door] un Sing 
'"Anoka Sing") 

Daon Sing > Sikh chieftains 
Auxihaiy Levies < Bood Sing j 

Sooltan Khan ^ 

Utaed Eten - 

Total 2,188 5,711 29 

The. command-in-chief of this brilliant array was conferred on 
Jaitroh Matoh, son of the Dewan On the 13th of Magh 1856 
(spring of 1800) he bioke ground, and the feudal levies fell in on 
[Von n] 22 
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theTnarch by Kunasir, Rajasir, Kaili, Ranair, and Anopgurh, tbe last 
pomt o£ rendezvous Thence he proceeded by Seoguih,* Mozgurh, 
and Phoolra, all of which were taken after a few weeks' siege^ and 
from the last they levied a lac and a quarter of rupees, with other 
valuables, and nine guns They advanced to Khyi pool, withiu three 
miles of the Indus, when being joined by other refractory chiefs, 
Jaitroh marched direct on the capital, Bhawulpore, withm a short 
distance of which he encamped piepaiatoiy to the attack The 
Elhan, however, by this delay, was enabled to detach the most con- 
sideiable of his nobles from the Rajpoot standard on which the 
Bikaner Dewan, satisfied with the honoui of having insulted Bhawul- 
pore, letieated with the spoils he had acquired He was leceived 
by the usuiper with contempt, and degiaded for not fighting 
The Bhattis, smarting with the lecollection of their degradation, 
two years after the battle of Beegore attempted the invasion of 
Bikaner, but were again repulsed with loss, and these skiimishes 
continued until S 1861 (AD 1805), when Raja Soorut attacked the 
Khan of the Bhattis in his capital, Bhutnair It capitulated after a 
siege of SIX months, when Zabta Khan, with his garnson and effects, 
was permitted to retire to Rhania, since which this place has 
remained an appanage of Bikaner 

The coalition against Jodpoor was ruinous to Soorut, who sup- 
ported the cause of the Pretendei, on which the usurpei expended 
twenty-four lacs of rupees, nearly five years' revenue of this desert 
region On this occasion, he led all his troops m person against 
Jodpoor, and united in the siege, which they weie however compelled 
to abandon with dishonoui, and letiogiade to their seveial abodes 
In consequence of this, the usurper fell sick, and was at the last 
extremity , nay, the ceremonies foi the dead were actually com- 
menced j but he recovered, to the grief and miseiy of his subjects 
To supply an exhausted tieasury, his extortions know no boands , 
and having chenshed the idea that he might compound his past sins 
by lites and gifts to the priests, he is suiiounded by a group of 
avaiicious Brahmins, who aie maintained in luxury at the expense 
of his subjects His cruelty keeps pace with his avauce and his 
fears The chief of Bookurko he put to death, notwithstanding his 
numerous services Kahur Sing of Seedmookh, G-yan Sing°and 
Goman Sing of Gundaih, amongst the chief feudatories of the*state, 
shared the same fate Chooid was invested a third time, and with 
its chief, fell into the tyrant's hands 

W^ith this system of tenor, his increasing superstition, and dimin- 
ished attention to public duties, the couutiy is annually deteiioiat- 
ing in population and wealth , and as if they had not misery 
enough within, they have not had a single good season for years "f* 
Owing to the disobedience of the northern chiefs, and the continual 

Its foi mer name was Bnllur, one of the most ancient cities of the desert, as 
IS Phooln a Johya possession 

f This account wis diawn up m 1814- 
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iiJCiii Sion*? nf tin* Itaht^, or ‘Lhaftt lobbers,’ wbo swoop the land of 
entile, ami often cut nnd cam off onliie ciops, tbo peasant Jit, the 
ancient loid of tlie soil, is often loff to the altoi native of starvation 
or omnriation Many liave conseqiiontly fconqlit shelter in the 
Biilish fiontici tciiitones, in ITniisi and Hoi lana, where they aio 
ktndK leceived. Since the Hnghsh hiivo occupied Siisah and tlio 
lauds beloiiq-iiif^ to the Blintti Bnliader IClinn, flu* iiiisfoi tunes of the 
ciiltnatois of the noilhein pints of Bilcaiiei have been doubled bi' 
the inionds of a baud left, niihont rcsonice In some paits, tbo Jits 
combine to piotect themselves against these inroads c\eiy hamlet 
has Its post of defence, a tower of earth, on which is poi died a 
•watchman and Iveltle-dium, to beat the nlaniin, uhicli is taken up 
from Milage to Milage, ‘ind i\hen an enemj' is discoveied, all mo in 
arms to defend then piopcit}* The tin for tun a to Jit is obliged to 
plough his fields undtu tho load of shield and sanq, or heavy iron 
lance; so that, at no distant period, the whole of this logion must 
become ns desolate ns the tincts once possessed by the Johyas 
Such, at the end of three hundicd and twent^'-three years, is the 
change nhich a Rajpoot usurper has effected in tho once com- 
paratively populous couiniiinitics of tho Jits From the founder, 
JBcokn, to the piesent tyiniinicnl govoinor, thoie have been only 
eleven descents though thirteen leigns, giving an aveingoof thuty 
years for tho one, and twonty-fiio for the othei * a fact which speaks 
forcibly foi the general morality of tho descendants of Beelca 
Before ne entei on tho physical aspect of the counbiy, we must 
make mention of Beednvnti, the lands of ' the sons ot Beeda,^ now an 
intcgial poition of Btknndr. It imU be borne in mind that Beeda, 
tho biothcr of Beeka, led the first Eajpootcolonj fiom Mnndore, in 
search of a fresh establishment His first allcmpt nas in the pio- 
viuco of Godwar, then belonging to the Rami but his reception 
theie was so natni, that ho moied nortlinaid, and was glad to 
take service with tho chief of tho Mohils. Tins ancient tribe 
is by some termed a branch of the Yadiis, but is by others 
considered a sepainte lace, and one of the Mliuty-six loyal 
laces ’ all aio agreed as to its antiqnifj'. Tho le^'ideiico of tlio 
Mobil chuf nns Cliniipur, nlicie, with the title of ThaKoot, 
he ruled over one litindicd and fmly townships Bccdii doomed 
circumvention bettci than open foico to effect Ins purposes , and as, 
accoiding to the Rajpoot niavnn, in all attempts ‘to obtain land,* 
success hallows the means, ho put in tram a schenio which, as it 
afToids the lensi cause for suspicion, has often been used for tins 
object. Beeda becmiio the medium of a mail imonial ariaugoment 
between the j^^ohIl chief and the pinicc of Mainnr, and as the lela- 
tion and naluial gnaidian of tho biido, ho convoyed tho nuptial train 
unsuspected into tho castlo of tho Mohils,n hose chiefs weie assembled 


* ■\Vliile pnttuig tins to the press, i uinoiii snj’s ttiiifc the olnofs of Biknndt nio 
in open icbelhon ngainsb thoKiijn, who hits npphed, but witlioub success, to tbo 
Biitibh Gorciiinicat fot snppoit Tins, if tine, is as it should bo 
[Vor. II ] 22 a 
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to honour the festivities But instead of the Eahtore fan and 
hei hand of maidens^ the valorous sons of Joda rushed sword in hand 
from the litters and covered vehicles, and treacherously cut ofE the 
best men of Mohilla They kept possession of the innei forbiess 
until tidings of then success brought reinforcements fioin Jodpoor 
For this aid, Beeda assigned to his father, Ladnoo and its twelve 
villages, now incorporated with Jodpoor The son of Beeda, Tez Sing, 
laid the foundation of a new capital, which he called after his fathei, 
Beedasii The community of the Beedawuts is the most poweiful in 
Bikandi, whose prince is obliged to be satisfied with almost nominal 
maiks of supremacy, and to lestiict his demands, which aie else- 
where unlimited The little i egion of theMohillas, around the ancient 
capital Chaupui, is an extensive flat, flooded in the peiiodical lains 
fiom the sui rounding teehas or ‘ sand-hills,^ the soil of which is excel- 
lent, even wheat being abundantly produced This Oasis, as it is 
entitled to be termed, may be twenty-five miles (twelve coss) in 
extieme length, by about six in broadth We cannot afB.i m that the 

entile Beedawut district of one hundred and foity villages, and to 
which IS assigned a population of forty thousand to fifty thousand 
souls, one-thud being Rahtores, 'the sons of Beeda* is within this 
flat It IS subdivided into twelve fiefs, of which five are pie-eminent. 
Of the ancient possessors, the indigenous Mohils, there are not moie 
' than twenty families throughout the land of Mohilla , the rest aie 
chiefly Jit agnculturists and the mercantile castes 

We do the sons of Beeda no in3UBtice when we style them a com- 
munity of plunderers Like the sons of Esau, "then hand is against 
" every man ” and they aie too poweiful to fear retaliation In 
formei times they used to unite with the Larkhanis, anothei hoide 
of robbeis, and carry their raids into the most populous paits of Jei- 
poor In these habits, howevei, they only partake of the character 
common to all who inhabit desert regions What nature has denied 
them, they wrest fiom those to whom she has been more bountiful 
But it IS to the absence of good government more than to natural 
steiihty, that we must attribute the moral obliquity of the Haja- 
putiaSf theofEspiing of regality,* spreadover these extensive regions, 
who little discnminate between mmm and imm, in all that refers to 
their neighbours 
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GHAPTBE II 

Actual condition and capabilities of Blhan&r — Causes of its detei im aiion — 
Esotent — Population — Jits — Sai aswah £i ahinins. — Chai uns — Mallis and 
Naes — Ghooi as and Thaoi les — Jiajpoots — Face of the counti y — Qi am and 
vegetable pi oductions — Implements ofhusbandi y — Watei — Halt lakes — Local 
physiognomy — Mineral pi oductions — Unctuous clay — minimal pi oductions — 
Gominei ce and Manufactui es — Fan s — Govei nment and t evenues — The fisc, 

— Ifhooah, 01 heal th-tam — Aiiga, oi capitation-tax — Hayei ,oi imposts — Pusaeti, 

01 plough-tax — Malbah, oi ancient land-tax, — Extiaoidmaiy and iiiegular 
i esoui ces — Feudal levies — Household ti oops 

This legion is but little known to Buiopeans, by whom it has 
hitherto been supposed to be a perfect desert, unwoithy of examina- 
tion Its present condition beats little comparison with what tradi- 
tion reports it to have been in ancient times , and its deterioration, 
within thiee centuiies since the Eajpoots supplanted the Jits, almost> w 
warrants om belief of the assertion, that these deseits were once fei- 
tile and populous , nay, that they are still capable (notwithstanding 
the leported continual increase of the sand) to maintain an abundant 
population, there is little room to doubt The princes of Bikaner 
used to take the field at the head of ten thousand of their kindied 
letaineis, and although they held extraordinary grants fiom the 
empire for the maintenance of these contingents, their ability to do so 
from their piopei lesouroes was undoubted To othei causes than 
positive sterility must be attributed the wretched condition of 
this state Exposed to the continual attacks of organized bands of 
robbers from without, subjected internally to the nevei -ending 
demands of a lapacious government, for which they have not a shadow 
of advantage in return, it would be stiange if aught but progiessive 
decay and wretchedness weie the consequence In three centuiies, 
moie than one-half of the villages, which either voluntarily or by 
' foice submitted to the lule of the founder, Beeka, are now without 
memoiial of their existence, and the lest are gradually approximat- 
ing to the same condition Commercial caiavans, which passed 
through this state and enriched its treasury with the transit duties, 
have almost ceased to frequent it from the increasing insecurity of 
its teriitory Besides the personal loss to the prince, the country 
suffers fiom the deterioration of the commercial towns of Ohoorfi, 
Rajgurh, and Einnie, which, as entrepots, supplied the country with 
the pi oductions of Siude and the piovinces to the westward, or those 
of Gangetio India Nor is this confined to Bikaner , the same cause 
affects Jessulmer, and the more eastern pimoipalities,whosemis- 
government, equally with Bikaner, fosteis the spiiit of rapine: 
the Maldotes of Jessulmdr and the Laikhanis of Jeipoor are as 
notorious as the Beedawuts of Bikan4r , and to these may be added 
the SahiSies, Khosas, and Eajurs, in the moie western desert, who, 
in their habits and principles, aie as demoralized as the Bedouins of 
Arabia 
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Uxtent — Population — Soil — Teehas 01 Sand-hills — The line of 
greatest bieadth ot this state extends fiom Poogul to Eajguih, and 
measuies about one hundred and eighty miles , while the length 
fiom noitb to south, between Bhutnair and Maba 3 in, is about one 
hundred and sixty miles the area may not exceed twenty-two 
thousand miles Foimeily they leckoued two thousand seven hun- 
dred townSj villages, and hamlets scattered over this space, one-half 
of which ai e no longer in existence 

An estimate of the population of this and region, without pie- 
senting some data, would be very unsatisfactoiy The tiact to the 
north-west of Jaetpoor is now peifectly desolate, and nearly so from 
that point to Bhutnair to the north-east, the population is but 
scanty, which observation also applies to the parts from the meridian 
of Bikanei to the Jessulmdr frontier, while mternally, from these 
points, it IS more uniform, and equals the noithern parts of Marwar, 
From a census of the twelve principal towns, with an estimate, 
furnished by well-informed inhabitants, of the remaindei, we may 
obtain a tolerably accurate approximation on this point 


Chief Towns 

No of Houses 

Bikaner 

12,000 

Nohui 

2,500 

Bahaderan 

2,500 

Kinnie 

1,500 

Ea3gurh 

3,000 

Choorfi 

3,000 

Mahajln 

800 

Jaetpooi 

1,000 

Beedasii 

500 

Euttungurh 

1,000 

Daismookh 

1,000 

Senthal 

50 


28,850 

1 00 villages, each having 200 houses . 

20,000 

100 Ditto . 150 ditto 

15,000 

200 Ditto 100 ditto 

20,000 

800 hamlets 80 each 

24,000 

Total number of houses 

107,850 


Allowing five souls to each house, we have a total of 539,250 souls, 
giving an average of twenty -five to the square mile, which I cannot 
think exaggei ated, and making the desert legions depending on 
Bikandr equal, in the density of population, the highlands of Scot- 
land 

Of this population, full thiee-fourths are the aboriginal Jits the 
rest are their conquerois, descendants of Beeka, including the Sarsoto 
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BralmiinSj ChaiunSj Bards^ and a few of tlie debased classes^ whose 
-numbers, con 3 ointly, aie not one-tenth of the Rajpoots 

J%ts . — The Jits are the most wealthy as well as the most numer- 
ous poi tion of the commumty Many of the old Bhomia landlords, 
lepresentatives df their ancient oommuual heads, are men of sub- 
stance , but their riches ai e of no use to them, and to avoid the 
1 apacity of then government, they cover themselves with the cloak 
of poverty, which is thrown aside only on nuptial festivities On 
these occasions they disintei then hoaids, which aie lavished with 
unbounded extravagance They even block up the highways to 
collect visitors, whose numbei s foi m the measui e of the liberality 
and mumficeuce of the donor of the f^te 

8atsote (properly Saiasvati) Brahmins are found in consider- 
able numbers throughout this tract They aver that they were masters 
of the country piior to the Jit colonists They are a peaceable, 
industrious race, and without a single prejudice ot ' the order / they 
eat meat, smoke tobacco, cultivate the soil, and trade evdn-in the 
sacred kine, notwithstanding their descent from Singiricsha, son of 
Brahma 

- Ohai uns — The Oharuns ai e the sacred order of these i egions , the 
warlike tribes esteem the heroic lays of the bard more than the 
homily of the Brahmin The Charuns are throughout leverenced 
by the Rahtores, and hold lands, liteially, on the tenuie of * an old 
song.’ Moie will be said of them m the Aunals of Jessulmei 

Mallis, Naes, gardeners and barbers, are important members of 
every Rajpoot family, and to be found in all the villages, of which, 
they are invariably the cooks 

^0woras, Thaoits, are actually castes of robbers the former, fiom 
the Lakhi Jungle, the latter, horn Mdwar Most of the chieftains 
have a few in their pay, entertained foi the most despeiate sei vices. 
The Bahaderan chief has expelled all his Rajpoots, and letains only 
Chooras and Thaoiis The Ohooras are highly esteemed foi fidehty, 
and the barrieis and portals throughout this tract are in their custody 
They enjoy a very singular peiquisite, which would go far to prove 
their being the aborigines of the country , namely, a fee of four 
copper coins on every dead subject, when the funeial ceremonies aie 
over 

Bajpoots — ^The Rahtoies of Bikaner are unchanged in their maitial 
qualifications, beanng as high a leputation as any other class in 
India, and whilst then biethien of Marwar, Amb6r, and Mewar, 
have been for yeais groaning under the lapacious visitations of 
Mahiattas and Pat’hans, their distance and the difficulties of the 
countiy have saved them fiom such afflictions though, in truth, 
they have had enough to endure at home, in the tyranny of their 
own lord The Rahtores of the deseit have fewer piejudices than 
their more eastern brethren , they will eat food, without enquiring 
by whom it was diessed, and will dunk eithei wine or watei, with- 
out asking to whom the cup belonged They would make the best 
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soldieisin tLe world if ttey would submit to discipline, as they aie 
brave, hardy, easily satisfied, and very patient , though, ontbe othei 
liand, they have imbibed some quabties, since their migiation to 
these 1 egions, which could only be eradicated m the rising genei ation 
especially the inoidinate use of opium, and smoking intoxicating 
heibs, in both which accomplishments ‘ the sons of Beeka’ aie said 
to bear the palm fiom the lest of the Ghatees lajcula, the thiity-six 
loyal tubes of India Thep^aZct, oi ' oup,^ is afavouiite with eveiy 
Ila]poot who can afioid it, and is, as well as opium, a panacea for 
enmii, aiising from the absence of all mental stimulants, in which 
they aie more deficient, fiom the nature of the country, than moat 
of their wailike countrymen 

Face of the country — The whole of this pimcipality, with the 
exception of a few isolated spots, oi oases, scattered heie and there, 
consists more or less of sand From the eastern to the western 
boundaiy, in the line of greatest breadth, it is one continuous plain 
of sand, though the teebas, oi sand-hills, commence in the centie of 
the country, the principal chain running in the direction of Jessul- 
mer, and shooting forth subordinate branches in every direction , or 
it might be more coriect to designate this mainiidge, originating m 
the tracts bordering the eastern valley of the Indus, as terminating 
its elevations about the heart of Bikaner. .On the north-east quarter, 
from Rajguih to Nohur and Raotsir, the soil is good, being black 
earth, slightly mixed with sand, and having water near enough to 
the surface for iriigation , it produces wheat, gram, and even nee, in 
considerable quantities The same soil exists from Bhutnairto the 
banks of the Garah The whole of the Mohilla tract is a fertile 
oasis, the teebas ]U8t tei minating their extreme offsets on its northern 
limit being flooded in the periodical .1 ains, wheat is abundantly 
pioduced 

But exclusive of such spots, which are few and far between,” 
we cannot describe the desert as a waste where no salutary plant 
“ takes loot, no veidure qmckens," foi though the poveity of the 
soil refuses to aid the germination of the more luxunant grains, 
Piovidence has provided a countervailing good, in giving to those it 
canieai aiichness and supeiioiity unknown to more favouied regions 
The hajt a of the desei t is far supeiioi to any grown in the rich loam 
of hlalwa, and its inhabitant letains an instinctive partiality, even 
when admitted to level in the luxurious lepasts of Mewar or Amber, 
for the hhaiotis, or ‘ ba]ia cakes,^ of his native sand hills, and not 
moie fi om association than from then intiinsic excellence In a 
plentiful season, they save enough foi two yeais^ consumption. The 
giain requires not much water, though it is of the last importance 
that this little should be timely. 

Besides baji a, we may mention mot’h and til, the former a useful 
pulse both foi men and cattle, the othei the oil-plant, used both for 
cubnaiy pui poses and burning Wheat, gi am, and barley, are pi 6- 
duced in the favoured spots described, but in these are eiiumeiated 
the staple products of Bikaner. 
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Cotton IS giown m the tr«icts favourable foi* wheat The plant is 
said to be septennial, even decennial, in these regions As soon as 
the cotton is gatheied, the shoots are all cut off, and the loot alone 
left Each succeeding year, the plant increases in stiength, and at 
length attains a size unknown where it is moie abundantly cultivated 

Natuie has bountifully supplied many spontaneous vegetable 
products for the use of man, and excellent pasture foi cattle Goioai, 
Katchii, Kuli.tee, all of the cuouibitaceous family, and water-melons 
of a gigantic size, aie produced in great plenty The lattei is most 
valuable , for being cut in slices and dried in the sun, it is stored up 
foi fiituie use when vegetables aie scarce, or in times of famine, on 
which they always calculate It is also an article of commei ce, and 
much adimied even wheie vegetables aie moie abundant The 
copious mucilage of the dried melon is extremely nourishing , and 
deeming it valuable as an antiacoibutic in sea-voyages, the author 
sent some of it to Calcutta many years ago foi expeiiment * Oui 
Indian ships would find no difficulty in obtaining a plentiful supply of 
this aiticle, as it can be cultivated to any extent, and thus be made to 
confer a double benefit, on our seamen and the inhabitants of those 
desert legions The supeiioi magnitude of the water-melons of the 
deseit ovei those of inteiioi India gives use to much exaggeiation, 
and it has been gravely asserted by travellers in the sand teebas,f^ 
where they are most abundant, that the mucilage of one is suffi- 
cient to allay the thirst both of a horse and his iider 

In these and regions, where they depend entirely on the heavens 
foi water, and where they calculate on a famine every seventh year, 
nothing that can administei to the wants of man is lost The seeds 
of the wild grapes, as the hhootut, butoo, heiiaio, sewun, are col- 
lected, and, mixed with bajia-Aour, entei much into the food of the 
poorer classes They also stoie up gieat quantities of the wild ber, 
Ichyi, and IchaiU beiries , and the long pods of the haijid, astringent 
and bitter as they aie, are dned and formed into a floui Nothing 
IS lost in these regions which can be converted into food. 

Trees they have none indigenous (mangoes and tamarind are 
planted about the capital), but abundant shrubs, as the babool, and 
evei-gieen peeloo, the jhdl, and otheis yielding beiiies The Beeda- 
wuts, indeed, apply the term ' tiee,’ to the loeuia, which sometimes 
attains the height of twenty feet, and is transpoited to all parts for 
house-building, as likewise is the nima, so well known thioughout 
India , The p’hoh is the most useful of all these, as with its twigs 
they flame a wicker-work to line their wells, and pi event the sand 
fiom falhng in 

The d/i-, a species of euphorbia, known in Hindustan as the madar, 

^ I sent specimens to Mr Moororoft so far back as 1813, but never learned 
the result — See Article “ On the Presei ration of I’ood,"Edin Eeview, No 45, 
p 115 

"t Ml Bariow, in his valuable work on Southern Africa, desciibes the water- 
melon as self-sown and abundant. 
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grows to an immense height and strength in thedeseit; from its^ 
fibres they make the ropes in general use throughout these legions, 
and they are reckoned superior, both in substance and dm ability, to 
those formed of moowj (hemp), which is however cultivated in the 
lands of the Beedawuts. 

Then agiicultural implements are simple and suited to the soil. 
The plough is one of single yoke, eithei foi the camel or ox that with 
double yoke being seldom requiied, or chiefly by the malUs 
(gardeneis), when the soil is of some consistence The drill is invari- 
ably used, and the grams are dropped singly into the ground, at 
some distance from each other, and each sends forth a dozen to 
twenty stalks A bundle of bushes forms then haiTow. The grain 
IS tiodden out by oxen , and the mot*h (pulse), which is' even more 
productive thau the hajia, by camels 

Watei — This indispensable element is at an immense distance 
fiom the surface thioughout the Indian desert, which, in this lespeot, 
as well as many others, differs very materially from that portion of 
the gieat Afucan deseit in the same latitudes Water at twenty- 
feet, as found at Mourzook by Captain Lyon, is here unheaid-of, and 
the degree of cold experienced by him at Zuela, on the winter- sol- 
stice, would have ** burnt up^^ every natuial and cultivated pioduc- 
tion of our Hindfi SehaiTa Captain Lyon describes the thei mometer 
in lat 26°, within 2° of zero of Reaumur Majors Denham and Olap- 
perton never mark it under 40° of Fahrenheit, and mention ice, which 
I never saw but once, the thei mometer being 28° , and then not only 
the mouths of oui mushiks, or ^water-skins,* weie .frozen, but a 
small pond, piotected from the wind (I heard, foi I saw it not), 
exhibited a very thin pellicle of ice When at 30“ the cold was 
deemed intense by the inhabitants of Maioo in the tiaots limiting 
the desert, and the useful d/c, and othei shrubs, wei e scoi ohed and 
withered , and in north lat 25°, the thei mometer being 28°, desola- 
tion and woe spread throughout the land To use their own phrase, 
the crops of giam and other pulses were completely burnt up, as 

if scotched by the lightnings of heaven ,** while the sun*s meridian 
heat would laise it 50“ moie, or up to 80°, a degiee of vai lability at 
least not lecoided by Captain Lyon 

At Daisnok*h, nenr the capital, the wells aie moie than two bun- 
dled cubits, or thiee bundled feet, in depth , and it is lare that 
water fit foi man is found at a less distance from the surface than 
sixty, in the tracts decidedly termed t’/mi, or ^ deseit * though some 
of the flats, 01 oases, such as that of Mohilla, are exceptions, and 
abundance of brackish watei , fit for cattle, is found throughout at 
half this depth, or about thnty feet All the wells aie lined with 
basket-work made oi pHioL twigs, and the water is generally draivn 
up by hand-lines 


Water is sold, in all the large towns, by the malhs, or ‘ gardeners,’ who 
have the monopoly of this article Most families have large cisterns or reser- 
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Bii 1,01 ‘ salt lakes ’ — ^There ai e a few salt lakes, whicli, throughout 
the whole oF the Indian deseit, are teimed s%ir, though none aie of 
the same consequence as those of Marwar The laigest is at the 
town of Sirr, so named aftei the lake, which is about six miles m 
ciicumfeience There is another at Ohaupui about two miles m 
leugth, and although each of them fiequently contains a depth of 
four feet of watei, this entuely evaporates in the hot winds, leavmg 
a thick sheet of saline inciustation The salt of both is deemed of 
mfeiioi quality to that of the more southeily lakes 

Physiognomy of the country — -Theie is little to vaiy the physiog- 
nomy of this region, and small occasion to boast eithei of its 
physical oi moial beauties, yet, stiange to say, I have met with 
man3' whose love of countiy was stionger than then peiceptions of 
abstiaot veiacity, who would dwell on its perfections, and piefei a 
mess of lahii, oi poiudge made ot bajia, to the greater delicacies of 
moie civilized legions To such, the teehas, or ‘ sand-iidges,’ might 
be moie impoitant than the Himalaya, and then diminutive and 
scanty brushwood might eclipse the gigantic foliage of this huge 
baiiiei Veidure itself may be abhoiient to eyes accustomed to 
behold only and sands, and a region without tofdns or * whiilwinds,* 
or armies of locusts rustling like a tempest, and casting long shadows 
on the lauds, might be deemed by the piejudiced, deficient in the 
tiue sublime Occasionally the sand-stone foimation rises above the 
suiface, lesembliugafew low isolated hills , and those who dwell on 
the boundaiies of Hagoie, if tliey have a love of more decided ele- 
vations than their native sand-hills affoi d, may indulge in a distant 
view of the terminations of the Aiavulli 

Mineial piodiictions — ^The mineral productions of this country 
are scanty They have excellent quaiiies of freestone in seveial 
paits, especially at Husaiiah, thiiteen coss to the noith-east of the 
capital, which yield a small levenue estimated at two thousand 
rupees annually Theie aie also copper mines at Beerurnsir and 
Beedasn , but the formei does not lepay the expense of woiking, 
and the latter, having been woiked foi thirty yeais, is neaily 
exhausted 

An unctuous clay is excavated fiom a pit, near Kolat’h, in large 
quantities, and exported as an article of commeice, besides adding 
fifteen bundled rupees annually to the tieasury It is used chiefly 
to fiee the skin and hair from impurities, and the Cutchie ladies are 
said to eat it to iinpiove then complexions 

Animal piodiictions — The kine of the desert are highly 
esteemed , as are the camels, especially those used for expedition 


voiis, called tankas, winch are filled in the rainy season They are of masonry, 
with *> small tiap-oooi at the ton made to exclude the external air, and having 
a lock and key affixed Some large tankas aie established tor the-comiminity, 
and luiideistand this water keeps sweet foi eight and twelve months’ consump- 
tion 
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aud the saddle, which beat a high price,* and are considered 
supeuor to any in India They aie beautifully foimed, and the head 
possesses much blood and symmetry Sheep are leaied m gieat 
abundance, and find no want of food in the excellent gi asses and 
shiubs which abound. The p*hoIc, joioas, and other pi ickly shrubs, 
which aie here indigenous, form the dainties of the camel in other 
regions The Nilgae, or elk, and deer of every kind, aie plentiful, 
and the fox of the desert is a beautiful little animal Jackals and 
hyaenas aie not scarce, and even lions aie by no means unknown in 
Bikanei 

Gommeice and Manufactivt es — ^Ba]gurh was the great com- 
meicial mart of this countiy, and the point of rendezvous foi caravans 
from all paits The produce of the Puu]&b and Cashmere came 
formerly diiect by Haiisi-Hisai, — ^that of the eastern countiies by 
Dehh, Rewarri,Dadri, &o jConsistingof silks, fine cloths, indigo, sugar, 
iron, tobacco, &o , from Haiouti and Malwa came opium, which 
supplied all the Rajpoot states , from Sinde, md Jessnlm^r, and by 
cai avails from Mooltan and Shikaipooi, dates, wheat, iice, loongees 
(silk vestments for women), fruits, &c , from Palli, the imports from 
maiitime countries, as spices, tin, drugs, coco-nuts, elephants^ teeth, 
&c Much of this was foi internal consumption, but the greater part 
a mere transit trade, which yielded consideiable levenue 

Woollens — The wool of the sheep pastured in the deseit is, how- 
evei, the staple commodity both of manufacture and trade in this 
region It is worked into every article of dress, both male and 
female, and worn by all, rich and pool It is pioduced fiom the 
loom, of every textuie and quality, from the coarse looie or 'blanket,^ 
at three lupees per pair (six shillings), to thii ty rupees The quality 
of these last is very fine, of an intermediate texture between the 
shawl and camlet, and without any nap it is always boi dei ed with a 
stupe of chocolate biown or red Of this quality are the do-patis oi 
^ scarf s^ for the ladies Tuibans are also manufactuied of it, and 
though fiequently from forty to sixty-one feet in length, such is the 
fineness of the web, that they aie not bulky on the head 

Piom the milk of the sheep and goats as well as kine, ghee or 
^ claiified buttei’ is made, and foi ms an impoitant article of trade 

Manufactures m Iron — The Bikaneiis woik well in non, and 
have shops at the capital and all the lai ge towns foi the manufacture 
of sword-blades, matchlocks, daggeis, non lances, &c The swoid- 
handles, which ai e often inlaid with variegated steel, or burnished, 
aie in high lequest, and expoited to vaiious paits of India They 
have also expeit artists in ivoiy, though the ai tides are chiefly such 
as are noin by females, as chooris, or 'bracelets ^ 

Coarse cotton cloths, foi internal consumption, are made in coU” 
sideiable quantities 


* Olio thoasand ranees have been given for one , one hundred is the average 
value. 
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Fairs , — Annual fairs were held, in the months of Kartik and 
Phalgoon, at the towns of Kolat^h and G-ujnair, and frequented by 
the merchants of the adjacent countries They were celebrated for 
oattle, chiefly the produce of the desert, camels, kine, and horses 
fiom Mooltan and the Lakhi Jungle, a bleed now almost extinct 
These fans have lost all their celebrity in fact, commerce in these 
regions is extinct 

Goveinment levemies — The personal revenues of the Raja weie 
deiived fiom a variety of souices. from theKhalisa, oi ' CEOwn-lands' 
imposts, taxes on agriculture, and that compendious item which makes 
up the deficiencies in all oriental budgets, dind, oi ‘ contiibution/ 
But with all these ** appliances and means to boot,” the civil list of 
this deseit king seldom exceeded five lacs of lupees, or about £60,000 
per annum The lands of the feudality are moie extensive propor- 
tionally lu this legion than in any other in Rajpootana, aiising out 
of the original settlement, when the Beedawuts and Kandulotes, 
whose joint acquisitions exceeded those of Beeka, would not admit 
him to hold lands in their teriitory, and made but a slight pecuniaiy 
acknowledgment of his supi emacy The disti icts in which the crown 
lands lie aie Rajguih, Rinnie, Nohur, Gaiib, Rnttengurh, Ranniah, 
and more i ecently Ohooi A 

The following ai e the items of the revenue — 1st, Khahsa, or 
fiscal revenue , 2d, Dlioodh , 3d, Angah , 4th, Town and transit 
duties, 5th, Fusdetiy or * plough-tax,' 6th, Malbah 

1st — The ^sc Formerly this branch of revenue yielded two lacs 
of 1 upees , but with piogressive superstition and prodigality, the 
Raja has alienated almost two-thirds of the villages fiom which the 
le venue was drawn These amounted to two bundled , now they 
do not exceed eighty, and their levenue is not moie than one lac of 
rupees Soorut Sing is guided only by capiice , his rewards aie 
unifoim, no mattei what the service or the object, whethei a Biahmin 
or a camel-diiver. The Khahsa is the only souice which he consi- 
ders he has mei ely a life-interest in To supply the deficiencies, he 
has direct lecourse to the pockets of his subjects 

2d — DJioodh may be rendered heaith-tax, though liteially it is a 
smoke (dhoodh) tax All must eat , food must bo dressed , and as 
they have neither chimneys nor glass windows on which to lay the 
tax, Sooiut Sing's chancellor of the exchequer makes the smoke pay 
a transit duty eie it gets vent from the vaiious orifices of the edifice. 

It only amounts to one i upee on each house or family, but would 
foim an important item if not evaded by the powerful chiefs still . 
it yields a lac of rupees The town of Mahajin, which was settled 
on Ruttun Sing, son of Raja Noonkurn, on the lesignation of his 
right of primogenituie and succession, enjoys exemption from this 
tax It IS less liable to fluctuation than other taxes, for if a village 
becomes half-deserted, those who remain are saddled with the whole 
Dhoodh is only known to the two western states, Bikaner and Jes- 
sulmer. 
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3d — AngaJi. This is not a capitationt but a iody-tax. (fiom angak 
the body), aud was established by "Raja An6p Sing It might almost 
be teimed a pioperty-tax, since it embraced, quadiupeds as well as 
bipeds of every sex and age, and was giaduated according to age aud 
sex in the human species, and accoiding to utility in the brute 
Each male adult was assessed one angah, faxed at four annas (about 
sixpence), and cows, oxen, buffaloes, weie placed upon a level with 
the loid of the cieation Ten goats oi sheep were estimated as one 
angah , but a camel was equivalent to four angahs, or one lupee, 
which Ra]a 6u] Sing doubled This tax, which is % fai the most 
ceitain in a countiy, perhaps still more pastoial than agiioultuial, is 
most piovidently watched, and though it has undergone many 
changes since it was originally imposed, it yet yields annually two 
lacs of rupees 

4th — jSai/ei , or ' imposts ^ This bi anch is subject to much fluctu- 
ation, and has diminished gieatly since the reign of Sooi ut Sing 
The duties levied in the capital alone foimerly exceeded what is 
collected throughout the whole of his dominions , being once esti- 
mated at about two lacs, and now uudei one Of this amount, half 
is collected at Bia]guih, the chief commeicial mait of Bikanei The 
diead of the Raids, who have cut off the communications with the 
Pun]ab, and the want of piincrple within, deter merchants fiom 
visiting this state, and the caravans from Mooltan, Bhawulpooi, and 
Shikaipooi, which passed thiough Blkandr to the eastern states, 
have nearly abandoned the route The only duties of which he is 
ceitain aie those on giain, of foui lupees on eveiy hundredmaunds 
sold or exported, and which, accoiding to the aveiage sale pnce of 
these legions, may be about two per cent 

6th — Pv-saeti is a tax of five rupees on every plough used in 
agncultuie It was mtioduced by Ra]aRad Sing, m commutation 
ot the coin-tax, oi levy in kind, which had long been established at 
one-fouith of the gioss pioduce The Jits weie glad to compound, 
and get iid oi the agents ot coiruption, by the substitution of the 
plough-tax It foimeily yielded two lacs of rupees, but with de- 
creasing agriculture has fallen, like eveiy other source, to a little 
more than one-half, but still yields a lac and a quartei 

Cth — Malbah is the name of the original tax which the Jit com- 
munities imposed upon themselves, when they submitted to the 
sway in perpetuity oi Beeka and his successors It is the land-tax^ 
of two rupees on each huudied beegas of land cultivated m Bikanei 
It IS now nnpioductive, not lealiziug fifty thousand rupees, and it is 
said that a composition has been effected, by which it has been, oi 
will be, relinquished if so, Sooiut Sing gives up the sole leo-itimate 
soiiice of leveinie he possesses ® 


* Mai IS the term for laud which has no irrigation bub from the 
lieavons. 
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Recapitulation 

Ist. — ^Khalisa, or fisc^*" 

1,00,000 

2d. — ^Dhooih 

1,00,000 

3d. — Angah 

2,00,000 

4th — Sayer, impostsf 

75,000 

5th — Pus&eti plough-tax 

1,25,000 

6th — ^Malbahj land-tax 

60,000 

Total 

6,60,000 


Besides this^ the fullest amount arising to the prince from annual 
taxation^ theie aie other items which occasionally replenished the 
treasuiy of Soorut Sing 

Dliatoie IS a triennial tax of five rupees levied on each plough. 
It was instituted by Raja Zoorawui Sing The whole country is 
liable to itj with the exception of fifty villages in Asiagati, and 
seventy of the Bdniwals, conditionally exempted, to guard the 
borders. It is now frequently evaded by the feudal chieftains, and 
seldom yields a lac of rupees 

In addition to these specific expedients, there are many arbitrary 
methods of increasing the “ ways and means’^ to satisfy the necessi- 
ties or avarice of the present ruler, and a train of dependent harpies, 
Avho piey upon the cultivating peasantry, oi industrious trader By 
such shifts, Soorut Sing has been known to double his fixed revenue. 

Bind, KhooshdU — The teims Bind, and Khooslidli, though etymo- 
logically the antipodes of each other, — the first meaning a ' compul- 
sory contribution/ the other a ' benevolence, or voluntary, — have a 
similar interpretation in these legions, and make the subjects of 
those pai ts devoutly pray that their princess house may be one rather 
of mouining than lejoicmg, and that defeat rather than victory may 
be attendant on his arms 


The termdtndis coeval with Hindu legislation. 

The bard Ohund 

* Nohur district 84 villages Eevenue 

Einnie 24 ditto ' 

Eaniah 44 ditto 

Jalloli 1 ditto 

Es 

1,00,000 

10,000 

20,000 

6,000 

Total original Fiscal Lands 


1,35,000 

since Eajgurh, Ohoorfi, aud other places recoveied. 
f Impost Duties in old times, viz 

Town of Noonkuni 

Eaigurh 

Shekhsir 

Capital — Bikandr 

From Chooni and other towns 

Es 

2,000 

10,000 

5,000 

76,000 

45,000 



1,37,000 


J Khoosh means * happiness, pleasure, volition ’ — ap cd TthoosM, ‘ at your 
pleasure ’ 
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ctescribes it, and the chronicrei of the life of the great Sidra] of 
Anhulwaria, who expelled the seven Diddas” ou ' great evils/ 
wh-ose initial lettei was d, enumerates d/md as one- of, them, and 
places it with the Dholis and Dhahv/ns, or minstiels and witches, 
giving it precedence amongst tlie seven plagues which his ancestors 
and tyrant custom had inflicted on the subject Unhappily, there 
IS no Sidra] to legislate for Rajpootana, andweie there fourteen 
Dxddas by which Sooiut Sing could swell his budget, he would 
retain them all for the oppiession of the impovenshed Jits, who, if 
they could, would be happy to expel the letter 8 fiom amongst 
them. But it is from the chieftain, the meichant, and the banker, 
that the chief sums aie realized, though indirectly the poor peasant 
contributes his shaie Theie are fouiteen collectors of dwid, one to 
eveiy cheera or division, and these aie furnished with aibitrary 
schedules according to the ciicumstaiices, actual or supposed, of each 
individual So unlimited are these exactions, that the chief of 
Gundaih for two yeais offered the collector of his quarter ten 
thousand lupees if he would guaiantee him against any fuithei 
demand during even twelve months, and being refuse.d, he turned 
the collector out, shut the gates of his castle, and boldly bid hismaster 
defiance 

One of his expedients to levy a hhooshdh, or ' benevolence,' is 
worth 1 elating it was on the teimination of his expedition against 
Bhutnair, which added this celebrated desert and castle to his 
teiiitory, and in which he was attended by the entiie feudal aimy 
of Bikaner * On his return, flushed with conquest,” he demanded 
from each house thioughout his dominions the sum of ten lupees to 
covei the expenses of thewar If the tyiant-ndden subjects of Sooiut 
Sing thus 0 ejoice in his successes, how must they feel for his defeats ' 
To them both aie alike ominous, when every artifice is welcomed, 
every villainy piactised, to impoveiish them Oppression is at its 
height, and must woik out its owu cuie 

Feudal leiies , — The disposable foice of all these feudal pimci- 
palities must depend on the personal character of the Raja If Sooiut 
Sing Were popular, and the national emergencies demanded the 
assemblage of the hjiei oi lev^e en masse, of the * sons of Beeka,' he 
might bring ten thousand Rajpoots into the field, of whom twelve 
bundled might be good horse, besides the foieigii troops and park, 
but undei present circumstances, and the lapid deterioiation of every 
blanch of society, it may be doubted whethei one-half could be col- 
lected under his standard 

The household tioops consist of a battalion of foreign infantry, of 
five bundled men with five guns, and thi ee squadrons of horse, about 
two hundred and fifty in number, all undei foreign leadeis This 
is independent of the gainson of the capital, whose commandant is 
a Rajpoot of the Purihar tribe, who has twenty-five villao-es assigned 
for the payment of his troops ® 


* This wiitteu m 1813 
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Scliedtde exhibiting the Fiefs of Bileanet 






i 

Betainers * I 


Karnes of 

Clans 

Places of 

RcTeniic 



Remarks 

Chieftains 

Abode 

Foot 

Horse 




Ben Sal 

Bccko 

Malinjin 



100 

One hundred and 




forty villages at 
tachedtoihis fief. 










settled on the heir 







ofRajaNoonknrn, 
who consequently 







forfeited the ffadi 

Abliyd Sing 

Beiiiioto 

Bookurko 



200 

The first of the 




chiefs of Bikandr 

Andp Sing 

Bccko 

Jcssanoh 

5, ODD 


40 


Paim Sing 

Do 

Bnic 

5,000 

1 t 

25 


Ch\n Sing 

Bcnirotc 

S w oh 


vv * * 

300 


Himmut bing 

Baot 

Baotsir 


Kri 1 * 

300 


Seo Sing 

Bcnirotc 

Chooru 

25,000 

Kib 1 * 

200 


Omdd Sing ) 
Jact Sing 1 

Bcedairut ^ 

Bcdasir 

Saondwa 

j 60,000 

rb 

2,000 

One hundred 
and forty loites 







(familics,lit cham- 

Buhadei Sing*] 

r 

Maynsir 

1 



has) of this class. 

Sooraj AluU f 
Gomaiin Sing f 

Karnote ^ 

Tcitndesir 

Kattur 



500 


Attic Sing J 

( 

Kootchore 





Sbere Sing 

Do 

Neombija 



125 


Davee Sing *) 

r 

Secdmooh 





Om4d Sing { 
Soortan Singl 

Do ) 

Kuiripoora 

Ajeetpoora 

i 20,000 

6,000 

400 


Kurrni Dan y 

c 

Beahsir 

J 



These two fiefs 

Soortan Sing 

Ciitchwaha 

Njnawass 

^^KWiTiTT 


30 

Pnddum Sing 

Poivdr 

JaetsiBir 

■aii 

■ 

100 

are held by 

foreign nobles of 







the house of Am* 







her, and the an* 
cient pramara, 
{vulg Powdr) 

Kishen Sing 

Bccko 

Hyadesir 



50 

The fief of Poo- 

Bao Sing 

Bhatti 

PooguI« 



40 

gul was wrested 
from the Bhattis 







of Jessulm6r. 

Sooltan ‘'iiig 

Do 

Bajasir 



50 


Lnkteer Sing 

Do 

llauair 



75 


Knruie Sing 

Do 

Sntasir . 

1 1 

200! 9 


JBhom ‘•mg 

Do 

Chiicknrra 

1 1 


4 


4 Chieftains, f 







J Bhonni Sing 

Do 

Bcctchnok 

1 1 


6 


2 Zalim Sing 

Do. 

Gurrialah 



4 


3 Sirdar Sing 

Do 

Soorjerah 

^HK 1 1 


2 


4 Kact Sing 

Do 

Bundisir 

* I 

32 

2 



Carried forwaid 

kMIiI 

39,372 

4,662 



^ Poognl Putfca 

f These ch tefs are called Sii dai s of Khai i Patfca, one of the oi iginal conquests 
of the foundei, Beeka 
[Von II] 
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Names of 
Chieftains 


Chnnd Sing 


Sutti Dan 
Bhom Sing 
Kaitsi 

Issree Sing 
Fuddnm Sing 
Knllian Smg 


Clans 

Places of 
Abode 


Retainers 

Remarks 

Revenue 

Foot 

Horse 

Brought 

forward 

2,85,100 

39,372 

4,562 


Kurrumsant 

Nokho 

11,000 

1,500 

500 

Twenty •seven 






villages depend- 






cut on this fami- 






ly from Jodpoor, 






and settled here 






eleven years 

Boopawut , 

Badilah 

5,000 

200 

25 


Bhatti 

Jangloo 

2,500 

400 

9 


Do 

Jaminsir 

15,000 

500 

150 

Twenty-seven 






villages 

Mundilah 

Saroonda 

11,000 

2,000 

150 


Bhatti 

Koodsoo 

1,500 

60 

4 


Do 

Naiueah 

1,000 

40 

2 



Total 

3,321,00 

44.072 

5,402 



If ever fclie •whole feudal array of Bikanei amounted to this^ it 
would assuredly be found difficult now, weie the han proclaimed, to 
assemble one-fourth of this number 


Foreign Troops 



Foot 

Horse 

Guns 

Sooltan Hhan 


200 

— 

Anokha Sing, Sikh . . . 

— 

250 

— 

Boodh Sing Dewarah 

— 

200 

— 

Doorjun Sing's Battalion . 

700 

4 

4 

Gunga Sing's Battalion 

1,000 

25 

6 

Total Foreigners 

1,700 

679 

10 

Park 



21 


1,700 

679 

31 


• 

CHAPTER III 

Bhufnair, its oi igm and denomination —Eisioi ical celeh ity of the Jiis of Bhvi- 
naii — JEniigi aiion of si — Succeededby JBhii oo — Enibt aces Islaniisni — Bao 

Btdeech — Eosein Slian,EoseinMahmood,EmamMalimood,andBuhade) Khan. 
— Zabta Khan, the ptesent lulet — Condition of the count) y — Changes in ds 
physicalaspect — Bwnsqfancienibntldmqs — Pionnsing scene foi ai chasological 
inguv les — Zoological and botanical cui lositics — List of the ancient towns — 
JielicB of the auoio-head chaiacter found in the Deserf 

Bhutna-ip, which now forms an integial pait of Bikaner, was 
anciently the chief abode of another Jit community, so powerful as 
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at one time to provoke the vengeance of kings, and at others to 
succoni them ivheii m disti ess It is asserted that its name is an no 
wise connected with the Bhattis who colonized it, but deiived from 
the Bnrdai, or Bhat, of a powerful prince, to whom the lauds weie 
gianted, and who, desnous to be the foundei of a poetic dynasty, 
gave his professional title to the abode In the annals of Jessulmer, 
it will bo seen that theie is another stoiy accounting for the appel- 
lation, which recalls tlie founding of Caithage oi Byisa Both 
legends are impi obable , and the Bhatti annals confirm what might 
have been assumed without suspicion, that to a colony of this lace 
Bhutuair owes its name, though not its existence The whole of the 
noithein part is called Nair in the ancient geographical nomencla- 
tuie of Maroost^hali , and when some of the Bhatti clans became 
pioselytes to Islam, they ch.inged the vowel a to to distinguish 
them tiom the paient stock, vim , Bhatti foi Bhntti We shall, how- 
ever, furnish evidence by and bye, in the annals of the onginal race, 
that in all pi obability the Yadn-Bhatti is the original Yuti colony < 
fiom Cential Asia, and that “the Jit prince of Salpoor,^^ whose 
insciiption is in the first volume of this work, was the piedecessor 
of these veiy laces 

Neithei the tiact depending on Bhutnair, noi that north of it to 
the G-arah iivei, piesented formally the scene of absolute desolation 
they now exhibit, and I shall append a list of towns, to which a 
high antiquity is assigned, whose vestiges still lemain, and from 
which something might perhaps be gleaned to coufiim or overturn 
these deductions 

^Bhutnair has attained gieat histoiical celebrity from its position, 
being in the loute of invasion fiom Central Asia to India It is 
moie than pi obable that the Jits, who resisted the advance of 
Mahmood of Ghizni in a naval warfare on the Indus, had long 
befoie that period established themselves in the desert as well as in 
the Pun 3 S,b, and as we find them occupying a place amongst the 
thiity-six loyal tubes, we may infer that they had political power 
many centuries befoie that conqueror In A D 1205, only twelve 
years after the conquest of India by Shabudin, his successoi, Kootub, 
was compelled to conduct the wai in person against the Jits of the 
noithern desert, to pi event then wiesting the impoitant post of 
Hansi fiom the empire, and when the unfoitunate and intrepid 
queen Rizzia, the woithy heiress of the gieat Feroz, was compelled 
to abandon her throne to an usurper, she sought and found piotec- 
tion amongst the Jits, who, with their Scythiobiethren, the Ghikers, 
assembled all their foices and marched, with then queen at their 
head, like Tomyris of old, to meet her foes She was not destined 
to enjoy the same revenge, but gained a gloiious death in the attempt 
tooveituin the Saho law of India Again, in A D 1397, when 
Timoor invaded India, Bhutnair was attacked foi " having disti essed 
“ him exceedingly on his invasion of Mooltau,^^ when he in person 


* I presented to Mi Marsden a unique com of this ill-fated queen 
[Von II] 24a 
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“scouted the couatry, and cut of a tribe of bauditti called Jits ” 
In short, the Bhuttis and Jits were so intermingled, that distinction 
was impossible Leaving this point, therefore, to be adjusted in the 
annals of the Bhattis, we proceed to sketch the history of the 
colony which luled Bhutnaii when subjugated by the Rahtores 

It was shoitly aftei Timoor^s invasion, that a colony of Bhattis 
migiated from Maiote and Phoolra, under then leadei Bersi and as- 
saulted and captured Bhutnair from a Mahomedan chief, but whether 
one of Timooi's ojOhceis, or a dependent of Dehli, lemains unknown, 
though most piobably the former His name, Chigat Khan, almost 
renders this certain, and they must have made a pioper name out of 
his tribe, Chagitai, of which he was a noble This khan had con- 
queied Bhutnair fiom the Jits, and had acquired a consideiable 
teiiitoiy, which the Bhatti colony took advantage of his letuin to 
invade and conquer Sixteen geneiations have intervened since 
this event, which bringing it to the peiiod of Timoor^s invasion, 
furnishes an additional reason for concluding the khan of Bhutnair 
to have been one of his nobles, whom he may have left entrusted 
with this important point of communication, should he meditate 
fui ther intercourse with India 

B6isl ruled twenty-seven yeais, and was succeeded by his son 
Bhiroo, when the sons of Chigat Khan, obtaining aid fiom the Dehli 
monaich, invaded Bhutnair, and weie twice i epulsed with gieat loss 
A thud aimy succeeded, Bhutnair was invested and i educed to 
great straits, when Bhiioo hung out a flag of tiuce, and offered to 
accept any conditions which would not compiomise his castle Two 
were named — to embrace Islamism, oi seal his sincerity by giving 
his daughtei to the king He accepted the fiist alternative, and 
from that day, in order to distinguish these pioselytes, they changed 
the name of Bhatti to Bhutti Six chiefs intei vened between Bhii oo 
and 

Rao^ Diileech, surnamed Hy&t Khan, from whom Rae Sing of 
Blkanei wiested Bhutnaii, and Futtehabad became the future resi- 
dence of the Bhutti Khans He was succeeded by 

Hosein Khan (the grandson of Hy&t), who recaptured Bhutnair 
fiom Raja Snjawun Sing, and it was maintained duiing the time of 
Hosein Mahmood and Braam Mahraood, until Sooiut Sing made the 
final conquest of it fiom Buhader Khan, father to the piesent titular 
head of the Bhuttis,’*' 

Babta Khan, who resides at Raniah, having about twenty-five 
villages dependent thoieon f Raniah was founded by Rae Sing of 
Bikandi, and named after his queen (Rtiwi), to whom it was assigned 

S 1857 (A D l80l), r.he celebiated George Thomas, for the sum of 
three Zacs, put the Bhuttis into the tempoiary possession of Bnutnan but 
tbe succeeding year it was again taken from them by the Bahtoies 

t Tins inemou was wutten m 1813-14, and may eoutani many inncoiuaoics, 
from its very remote situation, and tbe difficulty of obtaniing concct inform- 
ation 
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It was taken by Emdm Mahmood The Bhutti Khan is now a robber 
by profession, and his revenues, which aie said to have sometimes 
amounted to three lacs of rupees, are extorted by the point' of his 
lance These depredations aie carried to a fiightful extent, and the 
poor Jits aie kept eternally on thealeit to defend their pioperty 
The proximity of the British teiritory pi eventing all incursions to 
the eastwaid, they aie thiown back upon their oiigmal haunts, and 
make the whole of this northern legion then prey To this circum- 
stauce IS attributed the desertion of these lands, which once reared 
cattle in abundance, and were highly valued It is asserted that 
fiomthe noithern boundaiy ot Bhutnair to the Grarah, there are 
many tracts susceptible of high cultivation, having water neai the 
surface, and many large spaces entirely fiee from t'hul, or 'sand-hills ’ 
To the diying up of the Hakia, or Caggai, many centuiies ago, in 
conjunction with moral evils, is ascribed the existing desolation 
According to tradition, this stream took a westerly direction, by 
Phoolia, where it is yet to be traced, and fell into the Indus below 
Ootch The couplet recoiding its absorption by the sands of iVhw, 
has alieady been given, in the time of Rao Hamir, piince of Dhat. 
If the next Euiopean tiaveller who may pass through the Indian 
deseit will seek out the lepiesentative of the ancient Soda princes 
at Ohoie, near Amerkote, hemayleaiu from then baid (if they 
retain such an appendage) the date of this prince, and that of so 
impoitantan event in the physical and political history of their 
regions The vestiges of large towns, now buiied in the sands, 
confiim the truth of this tradition, and seveial of them claim a 
high antiquity such as the Rung-viahel, alieady mentioned, west 
of Bhutnair, having subterianean apaitments still in good presei va- 
tion An aged native of Dhaudoosir (twenty-five miles south of 
Bhutnaii) leplied, to my inquiiy as to the recollections attached to 
this place, that “ it belonged to a PowS,r piince who ruled once all 
“ these regions, when Sekundei Roomi attacked them ” 

An excursion from Hansi Hissar, oui western frontiei, into these 
regions, would soon put the ti uth of such traditions to the test, as 
fai as these i eported ruins ai e concerned though what might appear 
the lemains of palaces of the Piamaias the Johyas, and the Jits of 
ancient days, to the humble occupant of a hut in the desert, may 
only piove the foundations of some castellated building But the 
same ti editions aie ciiculated with legaid to the moie western deseit, 
whei e the same kind of vestiges is said to exist, and the annals 
make mention of capitals, the sites of which aie now utteily unknown 
Consideiing the safety, and comparative ease, with which such a 
journey can be made, one cannot imagine a moie agreeable puisuit, 
than the piosecution of ai chasological inquiries in the northern 
deserts of Rajpootaua, wheie tiaditions abound, and where the exist- 
ing manneis, amongst such a diveisity of tubes, would furnish ample 
mateiials for the portfolio, as well as for memoiis Its productions, 
spontaneous or cultivated, though its botanical as well as zoological 
specimens may be hmited, we know to be essentially different fiom. 
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tliose of Gangetic India, and more likely to find a parallel in the 
natural pi’oductions and phenomena of the great African deseit. 
The BhutfciSj the Khosas, the Eajurs, the Sahr&es, the Mangulias, the 
Sodas, and. various other uomadic tubes, present a wide field for 
observation , and the physiologist, when tired of the habits of man, 
may descend from the nobler animal to the lion, the wild ass, every 
kind of deer, the flocks of sheep which, fed on the succulent glasses, 
touch not water for six weeks together, while the vaiious herbs, 
esculent plants and shiubs, salt lakes, natron beds, &c, would give 
abundant scope for commentary and useful comparison Ho will 
discover no luxuries, and few signs of civilization; fhejhopiaQmt) 
constructed of poles and twigs, coated inside with mud and coveied 
with glass, being little better than the African^s dwelling 

We shall conclude this imperfect sketch of Bikaner and the desert 
with the names of seveial of their ancient towns, which may aid the 
search of the travellei in the legions on its northern border — 
Abhoie, Bunjarra ca Nuggur, Eung-MaheJ, Sodul, oi Sorutgurh, 
Macho tal, Eaati-bung, Kali-bung, Kaliansir, Phoolra, Maiote, 
Tilwarra, Gilwarra, Bunni, Maniok-Khur, Soor-sagur, Bhameni, 
Kouwalla, Kul-Dh^rani 

% 

Some names in this list may be unimportant, but if two, oi even 
one, should be the means of ehciting some knowledge of the past, 
the record will not be useless. 

Phoolra and Maiote have still some importance the first is very 
ancient, and enumerated amongst the ‘ No-Jcoti Mai oo-ca/ m the 
earliest periods of Pramara (vulg. Powdr) dominion I have no 
doubt that inscriptions in the ornamental nail-headed chaiacter 
belonging to the Jains will be found heie, having obtamed one from 
Jjodofva in the desert, which has been a rum for nine centuries. 
Phoolra was the residence of Lakha Fhoolani, a name well-known 
to those versed in the old traditions of the deseit He was cotem- 
poiary with Sid Ead of Anhulwaira, and Udyadit of Dhar 
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Tessulmcr — The denvatton of its name — The Rajpoots of Jessulmh called 
JBhaitis, aie of the Yadu laee — Descended fiom JiliAiat, Itinq of Bharat- 
veisha, ot Indo-Sci/ihia — Restricted bounds of India of model n invention — 
The ancient Hindus a naval people — First seats of the Yadus in India, 
Picufa, HlaVhnra, and Dtaartea — Then intei national wars — Heii,hing of 
Mat'hniaand I)waiica,leadei of the Yadus — Dispeision of his family — 
His gi eat-gi andsons Ndba and Khira — Ndba diiven fiom Btoaitca, becomes 
pi nice of Matoosfhab, conjectuied to be the Ham, oi Merve of han — 
Jhar^a and Jud-bhan the sons of Khiia — Thefoimei founds the Sind- 
samma dynasty, and Jud'bhdn becomes pi nice of Belieia in the Punjab — 
Piiihibahu succeeds to Hdba in M&ioo — His son S&lv& — His posteiiiy — 
Raja Guj founds Qujni — Attacked by the kings of Syi la and Khoi asan, who 
aiei epnlsed — Raja Guj adtacLs Cashmei e — His max i lage — Second invasion 
fiom Khoiasan — The Syiian king conjectuied to be Antioehus — Oiacle pie- 
dicts the loss of Gujni — Guj slain — Gujni token — Pi nice Salbahan ai lives 
III the Punjifb — Founds the city of Salbahana, S V 72 — Conqneis the 
Punjdb — Mai i ic8~ihe davahtei of Jeipal Tuai of Dehh — Re-conquei s Gujni 

~ — Is succeeded by Balund — His mimeious ojfsp' ing — Then conquests — Gon- 
jectui e 1 eqai ding the Jadoon tube of Eusofr^e, that the Afghans aieYaddsf 
not Taluidis, oi Jews — Balund lesidesat Salbahana — Assigns Gujiii to his 
gi aiidson Ohdkito, who becomes a convex t to Islam and Ling of Hhoi asan — 
The Chakito Moguls descended fiom him — Balund dies — His son Bhatti 
succeeds — Changes the pati onymic of Yadu, ox Jadoo, to Bhatti — Succeeded 
by Muiiqul Rao — His bi othei Musooi Rao and sons ci oss the Gai ah and take 
possession of the Lakhi jungle — Heqi adation of the sons of Mungul Jiao — 
They lose then lanhas Rajpoots — Then offspi mg styled Abhoiias and Juts 
— Ti ibe of T&k — The capital of Taxiles diseovei ed — Mungul Rao ai i ives in 
the Indian deseit — Its tubes — His son, MajuniRao, maiiies a piincess of 
Aineikote — His sonKehiii — Alliance joith the Deoia of Jlialoie — Thefound- 
ation of Thanote laid — Hehiii succeeds — Thanote attacked by the Bai aha 
tribe — Thanote completed, S 787 — Peace with the Bai alias — Reflections 

JbssuIiMEr is the modem aame o£ a tract of couutiy comprehended, 

according to ancient geography, in Mai oosPhah^ the desert of India » 
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It IS teimed Mei in the traditional nomenclature of this region, fiom 
heing a rocky (mej) oasis in the heait of the sandy desert, interest- 
ing both from its physical featuies, and its position as the ultima 
Thule of independent Hinduism. Yet, however entitled to legaid 
from its local peculiaiities or its products, the history of the tube 
which inhabits it presents a still moie engrossing subject for inves- 
tigation. 

•/ This tribe is the Bhatti, a bianoh of the Tadu oi Jadoo race, 
whose power was paramount in India three thousand years ago j and 
the prince now governing this distant corner of India, claims descent 
fiom those Yadu kings who ruled from the Yamuna to the ' woild’s 
end,^* at that remote period 

yit were preposteious to expect to find, in the annals of a people 
BO subject to the vicissitudes of fortune, an unbioken series of 
historical evidence in suppoit of this ancestry, but they have pre- 
served links of the chain which indicate original affinities. In ti acmg 
the Yadu-Bhatti histoiy, two hypotheses alternately present them- 
selves to our minds, each of which rests upon plausible grounds, the 
one supposing the Bbattis to be of Scythic, the other of Hindu 
origin This incongruity may be leconciled by presuming the 
co-mixtuie of the two primitive laces, by enlaiging our views, and 
contemplating the baniei, which in i emote ages separated Scythia 
and India, as ideal, and admitting that the vaiious commi^ities, 
fiom the Caspian to the Granges, were members of one grand family, 
having a common language and common faith,t in that ancient cential 
empiie whose existence has been contended for and denied by the 
fiist names in science,! the Bharatversha of the Hindfis, the Indo- 
Scythio empne of king Bharat, son of Budha, the ancestor of the 
Yadu-Bhattis, now confined to a nook of the deseit 

It would be vain to speculate upon the fiist colonization of India 
proper by the JRajcula, oi ^ royal tribes' It' appears to have 

, ^ Gaont, the point of land beyond Dwarica, the last sti ong-hold of the 

Yndns when their cower was ei tingmshed 

•fMenu says “ The following races of G sliatiiy as, hy their omission of bolj 
rites, and by seeing no Brahmans, have gradually sunk among men to the 
lowest of fourth class (i e,iV«dra), Paundtaeas, Odias, and. Diavnas , 
Cambojas, Yavanas, and Sacas , Paradas, Pahlavas, Chinas, Cicalas, Petadas, 
and 6 ftasae — Arts 43 and 44, Chan X, page 279, Havgutov’s 3 ? d edziion, 
ptibhshed by Higgisbotham & Co 

It IS a great mistake to suppose the Bactrian Greeks are these Yavattas, who 
are descended from Tavan, fifth son of Tayat, tlnrd son of the patimrchal 
Nuhus, though the lonians may be of this race The Sacas are the Sacoj, the 
races of central Asia, (the Sac’ha Rajpoot) , the Pahlavas, the ancient Persians, 
oi Giiebres , the Chinas, the inhabitants of China , and the O'hasas, inhabitants 
of the great snowy mountains {Iho), whence Kho-chasa (the Casia vionics of 
Ptoleinj), corrnptcd to Caucasus 

{Tne illustrious Cuvier questions the existence of an ancient central king- 
dom, b'-cauce " m Morse, ni Homeie, ne nous pailait d’nn grand emnire dans la 
“ Hantc Asro ” — [JDtscourssuilee Revolutions de la surface du Globe, p 206 )— 
"Who then, were “ the sons of Togarroab” mentioned by Ezckioi) who con- 
auoi ed and long held Egypt P 
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possessed an indigenous population prior to the laces ot Suiya, or 
Indu, tliongh the genealogies which give the oiigin of these degiaded 
races of Cabas,*!' Bluls, IMoiab, Goands, &c asseit that they were all 
fiom the same stem, and that then political debasement was the 
effect of moial causes But as theie is no pi oof of this, we must 
attiibute the fable to the desiie of the Biahmin ai chselogist to 
account £oi tlio oiigm of all things lyiodern enquines into these 
mattois have been ciamped b) an erioneons and coiitiacted view of 
the power of this ancient people, and the dnection of that power. 
It has been assumed that the piejudices oiiginating in Mooslem 
conqiie‘«t, wdiich pievented the Hindu chieftain horn ciossing the 
foi bidden waters of the Attoc, and still moie from “ going down to 
“ the sea in ships, had always existed But w'ere it not far more 
difiicult to paitwith eironeous impressions than to receive new and 
collect views, it W’ould be appaient that the fii st of these restiictions 
IS of veiy lecent oiigin, and on the othei hand, that the Hindus of 
remote ages possessed great naval powei, by which communication 
must have been maintained with the coasts of Africa,t Arabia, and 
Persia,as well as the Austialiau Archipelago J It is iidiculous, with all 
the knowledge now'inoui possession, to suppose that the Hindus always 
confined themselves within their gigantic baiiieis, the limits of ' 
modem India The cosmogiaphy ot the Poo? nns, imperfect and. 
pueiiie as it is, and some of the texts of Menu, affoid abundant^ 
evidence of an intimate intei’course between the countiies from the 

^ The Onbance is almost; e\tuict, ib was famed, even in the days of Cnsbna, 
as the savage nihnbitant<! of Saui nSoti a When the foi estei Bbfl, who mortally 
wounded Ciishna, was e\pressing his contrition for the unintentional act, 
ho was foi given, witli the remaik, that it was only retnbntive justice, as " in a 
“foimer biith,”ns the godlike Kama, Crishna had slain him. Thus Bama 
appears as the subjugatoi and civilizei of these indigenous ti ibes, of w horn the 
Cabas are desciibea ns plundering Orishna’s family after his decease 
t Whence the Hindu names of towns aa tbo estuai les of the Gambia and 
Shcncgai iivci s, the Tnmbaconaa and other condos, ahcndy mentioned p 
J Mr Mnrsden, at an early peiiod of his icscaiches into Hindu liteiature, 
shaies the merit of discovering with Sir W Jones, that the Malayan language, 
disseminated thionghout the Ai clupelago, and extending from Madagascar to 
Easter Island, a space of 200® of longitude, is indebted to tho Sanscrit for 
a considerable iiumbci of its terms, and that the intei course which effected this 
was man} centimes previous to their con veision to the Mahomedan lehgion 
He IB inclined to think that the point of communication was fiom Guzzeiat 
The legends of these islanders also abound with allusions to the Mdhdhh&t at 
and Jianidyuna (See As’atiW Ees , Vol IV, p 226, Second Edition ) 

Since Mr M wrote, the revelation of the architectural antiquities in these 
isles, consequent to British Conquests, establishes the fact that they were 
colonized by the Suryas, whose mythological and heroic histoiy is sculptured 
m their edifices and maintained in their wiitings Noi should we despaii that 
similar discoveiies may }ot disclose the link which of}oie connected India 
with Egypt, and to which Ceylon was but the fiist stepping-stone That Bama 
nossessed great naval means is beyond doubt, inherited fiom his ancestoi 
Sagara ‘ the sea-king,’ twenty generations befoi e the hero of Lanka, winch place 
I have long imagined to be Ethiopia, whence ancient writers asseit Egypt to 
have had her institutions, and that the Ethiopians were of Indian origm 
Cuvier, quoting Synoellus, even assigns the reign of Ameiiophis as the epoch of 
the colonization of Ethiopia from India -—Page 180 of his ‘ Discouis,’ &o 
[Von II] 26 
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Oxus to the Ganges ; and even in then allegories, we trace fresh 
streams of knowledge flowing into India fiom that cential legion, 
stigmatized in latter days as the land of the barbarian {Mletcha) 
Menu corioboiates the Pooians, fiom which we infer the fact, that 
m distant ages one unifoi m faith extended ivom Sdcd-dwipa, the 
continent, of the Sacae, to the Gauges * These observations it is 
necessary to piemise befoie we attempt, by following the tide of 
Yadu migration during the lapse of thiity centuiies, to trace them 
from IndiapresVha, Suiapura, Mat^hura, Praga, Dwaiica, Judoo-ca- 
dang (the mountains of Jud), Beheia, Gujm in Zabulisthan, and 
again lefluent into India, at Salbahana oi Salpooia in the ^Punjab, 
* Tunnote, Derawul, Lodorva in the desert, and finally Jessulmdr, 
founded in S 1212, or A D 1156 

Having elsewheie descanted at length on the early history of the 
Tadus,t may refei those who are likely to take an inteie&t in 
this discussion to that paper, and proceed at once to glean what we 
' can fiom the native annals before us, from the death of their 
leader, Heri-Onshna, to the dispeision of the Yadus from India. The 
baie fact of then migration altogether out of India proper, pioves 
that the original mtei course, which conducted Budha, the patriaich 
of the Yadu lace, into IndiaJ (where he espoused Ella a pimcess of 

I, 

I 

* The cosmography of the Agni Pooran divides the vrorldthen known to the 
Hindus into seven dwlpas, or continents one of these is ‘ Saoa-dwipa, whose 
“ inhabitants, descended from Bup’ha, are termed Saceswara (i e , Sacoe-loi ds) ” 
His (Bup’has) offspiing or descendants were Julud, Sookmar, Maiiichnk, 
Koornm, Ooturfis, Daibeeka,Diooma, each of whom gave his name to a khand, 
or division {qu Sookmai khand ?) The chief ranges of mountains were Jiildiis, 
Baivat, Siamab, Indue, Amki, Rim, and Kesari " There were seven grand 
“ livers, viz , Mug, Mugud, Ai vei na, &a The inhabitants woiship the sun ” 

Slight as this infoi raation is, we mast believe that this Saca-dwipa or Sacatnf, 
is the Scythia of the Ancients , and the Saceswara (the Sacas of Menu), the 
Sacae so well known to western history, the piogemtors of the Paithians, wlio'o 
fiist (ad) king was Aisaca The sun-worshio indicates the adoier of Mithias, 
the Mitra or Surya of tho Hindu, the Arverna lecalls the Ataves applied to 
. the J axai tes , while J nlud, the pi oper name of the son of the fii sb king of 
S^ca-dmpa, appears to be the J nldas of the Tatar historian Abiilgazi,who uses 
the same term as does the Hindu, to designate a lange of mountains Whence 
this identitj between Poornnic and Tatai cosmography ? 

“ A chief of the twice-born tribe (^ e , Brahmins) was bi ought by Vishnu’s 
“ eaglefrom Saca-dwipa, and thus have Saca-dwlna Brahmans become known m 
« ‘ Jambu-dwipa” (India) —Mr Colebiooke on India*. Classes, Asiatic Res ,Vol 
Y, p 53 And Menu saj s that it was only on then ceasing to sanction Brahmins 
residing amongst them, that the inhabitants of tbe^e remote western regions 
became ‘ Mletcha* or bai barians testimonies which must be held conclusive of 
perfect intei com se and reoipi ocity of sentiment between the nations of Central 
Asia and Iud>a at periods the most lemobe 

t Fide “ Essay on the Hindu and Theban Hercules,” Tiansactions of tho 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol HI 

J Tho Bhagvat says, ** Budha (o. wisemaii — a patriarch) came to Bharatkliand 
“ to peifoim penitential nfces, and e\oonsed Ella, by whom ho nad Prdrutwn 
“ (foundei of Mab’hnra), who had six sons, viz , Ayti, &c who earned on the Iniiar 
'* (Indu) 1 aces in India,” How this Ayd is likewise the patriarch of tho Tat irs, 
and in that language signifies the moon, a male divinity both with Tatai s and 
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the Surya race, and by whom his issue was multiplied), was not 
forgotten, though fifty generations had elapsed from the patnarchal 
Budha to Hen — to whom and the chronicle we return 

^'Praga* is the ciadle of the Tadns who are Soviavansa (of the 
lunar race). Thence MaPhura founded by Prururwa remained for 
ages the seat of power The name of Jadoo (Tadu), of whom theie 
were fifty-six tribes,t became famous in the woild, and of this race 
was the mighty Heii-Oiishna, who founded Dwarica 

The grand international conflicts amongst the fifty-six Tadu 
tribes,^^ at Ouiukheta, and subsequently at Dwarica, are sufficiently 
known to the leader of Hindu history, and may be leferred to else- 
where X These events aie computed to have happened about 1,100 
yeais befoie Ohiist On the dispeision of these races many aban- 
doned India, and amongst these, two of the many sons of Orishna. 
This deified leader of the Tadus had eight wives, and the offspring 
of the first and seventh, by a singular fate, now occupy what may be 
teimed the outposts of Hinduism § 

Eookmani was the senior of these wives, and the eldest of her 
sons was Piiddma, who was manied to a princess of Bidnrba; she 
bore him two sons, Anui ad and Bu 3 ra, and f i om the latter the Bhattis 
clainj descent Bu 3 ra had two sons, Naba and Elhira 

'' When the Jadoos were exteiminated in the conflict at Dwarica, 
and Heri had gone to heaven, Bu 3 ra was on his way from MaPhura 
to see his fathei, but had only marched twenty coss (foity miles), 
when he received intelligence of that event, which had swept away 
his kindred He died upon the spot, when Naba was elected king 
and leturned to Mat’hura, but Khira puisued his 3 ouiney to 
Dwaiica 

“The thirty-six tribes of E,a 3 poots hitherto oppressed by the 
Tadus, who had long held univeisal dominion, now deteimine to 
be revenged NAba was compelled to fly the holy city [Dwarica] , 
he became pimce of MaioosPhali in the west. 


Bajpoots Throughout there aie traces of an original identity, which justifies 
the application of theteira ludo-Scythic to the Tadu race — Vide Genealogical 
Table, Vol I 

^ Fiaqa is the modern Allahabad, at the .confluence of the Jumna and 
Ganges, the capital of the Frasii of Megastbenes 
f This 18 alternately called Ghapun OiUa and OTiaptm GiOie, “fifty-six 
“ tribes,” and “ fifty-six millions,” of Tadus As they were long supreme over 
India, this number is not inadmissible 

t Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic Society, Vol III Vide paper entitled, 
“ Comparison of the Hindu and Theban ^Hercules ” 

§ Jambuvati was the name of the seventh wife, whose eldest son was called 
Samba — he obtained possession pf the tracts op both sides the Indus, and 
founded the S^nd-Samma dynasty, from which the Jharejas arp descended 
There is every probability that Sambus of Samba-nagari {Minagat a), the oppo- 
nent of Alexander, was a descendant of Samba, son of Orishna The Jhardja 
chronicles, in ignorance of the origin of this titular appellation, say that their 
ancestors came from Sham, or Syria ” 

[vou n] 
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" Thus far fiom the BJiagvatj (says the Bhatti chronicler) and I 
continue the history of the Bhattis, by the Brahmin Sookhd^herma 
of Mat'hura. 

“ Naba had issue Prithib£hu. 

Khira had two sons, Jhareja and J ud-bh§,n.* 

Jud-bhS,n was on a pilgrimage , the goddess heard his vows , 
she awoke him from his sleep, and promised whatever he desired. 
* Give me land that I may inhabit,^ said the youth j * Eule in 
these hills/ replied the goddess, and disappeared. When Jud-bh9,n 
awoke, and was yet pondering on the vision of the night, a confused 
noise assailed him, and looking out, he discoveied that the prince 
of the countiy had just died without issue, and they were disputing 
who should succeed him The prime minister said, * he dreamed 
that a descendant of Orishna had arrived at BeJiet and proposed 
to seek him out and invest him as their prince All assented, and 
Jud-bh^n was elected king He became a great prince, had a 
numeious progeny, and the place of their abode was henceforth 
/ styled Judoo-ca-dang, ^the mountains of Judoo.’ 

** Pizthi-hdhu (f the arm of the earth’), son of N4ba, pnnce of 
Maroost’hali, inherited the insignia of Sri-Ciishna with the regal 

^ * Jid, Jnd, Jadoo, are the vanona modes of pronounomg Yadu m the 

or spoken dialects of the west Jud-BMn, ‘ the rocket of the Tadus/ would 
imply the knowledge of gunpowder at a very remote period 

t The precise knowledge of the topography of these regions, displayed m the 
Bhatti 'annals, is the most satisfactory proof of their authenticity In the pre- 
sent day, it would be in vain to ask any native of Jessnlmdr the position of the 
" hill of Jud,” or the site of Behera , and but foi the valuable translation of 
Baber’s Memoirs, by Mr Eiskine, we should have been unable to adduce the 
following testimony Baber crossed the Indus the l7fch February 15l9, and on 
the 19th, between that river and one of its great towns, the Behat, he reached 
the very tract where the descendant of Oi ishna established himself twenty five 
centuries before Baber says, " Seven Ttoe from Bebreh to the north there is a 
hill This hill in the Zeter Nameh (History of Timoor), and other books, is 
recalled the Hill of J ud At first I was ignorant of the origin of its name, but 
afterwards discovered that in this hill there were two i aces of men descended 
of the same father One tribe is called Jfid, the other Jenjfihgh From old 
times they have been the rulers and lords of the inhabitants of this hill, and of 
the Us and XH/dses (political divisions) between Nilab and Behieh Their 
powei 18 exerted m a friendly and brotkerly way They cannot take from them 
whatever they please They take as their share a portion that has been fixed 
from very i emote times The Jfid is divided into various branches or families, 
as well as the Jenjfihdh The chief man amongst them gets the name of Bad — 
'Erskine's Babet , p 254 

Here is a decided confirmation that this Hindu colony preserved all their 
. original manners and customs even to Baber’s day The tribe of Jenjfthdhes, 

' beyond a doubt, is the tribe of Johja, so celebrated in the region skirting the 
Sutlej, and which will be noticed hereafter I presented a sm*all woik entirely 
relating to their history, to the Royal Asiatic Society As Baber says they are 
of the same family as the Jfids, they are probably the descendants of Jinj, the 
Brother of Bhatti, who changed the family patronymic from Jadoo or Jiidoo 
to Bhatti, and thus it appears, that when the elder bianch was driven from 
Gupii, they retreated amongst their relations of the hills of Jfid Baber was 
quite enamoured with the beauty of the hill of Jnd, which, with its lake and 
valleys, he describes as a miniatnre Casbraere — 255 
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umbrella {cWhetti) made by Viswacarma. He bad a son Bahubal, 
strong ai’m'), wbo espoused Oamlavati, daughter of Vijya Sing, 
Prince of Malwa, who gave in dower (daejd)^ one thousand horses 
of Khorasan, one bundled elephants, pearls, gems, and gold innu- 
merable, and five hundred handmaids, with chariots and bedsteads 
of gold The Puar (Pramar) Oamlavati became the chief queen and 
bore her lord one son, 

Bdhu, killed by a fall from his horse j he left one son, 

Soobdhuj who was poisoned by his wife, a daughter of Mund 
Raja Chohan of Ajm^r he left a son, 

“ Bijhf who reigned twelve years He was married to Soobh'ag 
Soondri, daughter of Ber Sing, prince of Malwa Having, when 
pregnant, dreamed that she was delivered of a white elephant, the 
astrologers, who inteipieted this as an indication of greatness, 
desired he might be named Guj f 8*8 he approached manhood, the 
coco-uut came from Jud-bhS,n, prince o£ Pooiubd6s (the eastern), 
and was accepted. At the same time tidings ai rived that from the 
shores of the ocean, the bai banana {M’letcha), who had formerly 
attacked SoobdhUjX were again advancing, having Perid Shah of 

* '!^he Pramars were formeily the most povrerfnl potentates of central India. 
Handmaids, and bedsteads of gold, were always a part of the daejd or dower 
of Hindu princesses 

f Abnlfnzi mentions Joga as prince of Gasmien and Cashmere, who was 
slam by Ognz Hhan, the Patriarch of the Tatar tribes. 

;|: In this early portion of the annals there is a singular mixtm e of historical 
facts, and it appears that the 7ada scribes confound their connections with 
the Syrian and Sactrian Gieeks, and with the first Mooslem conquerors. « 
Imperfect as is this notice of Soobafan, his son Bijh, and grandson Guj, who 
were thus assailed by Ferid of Khorasan (Bacti la), and his auxiliary, the king 
of Boom (Syiia), we have a powerful allusion to Antiochus the Great, who, 
two hundred and four years before Christ, invaded Bactria and India. 
Amongst the few facts left of this expedition is his treaty with Sophagasenus, 
the Indian monarch, in which the Syrian king stipulated for a tribute in 
elephants There are, even in this medley of incidents, grounds for imagining 
that Sophagasenus is the Tadu piince of Gi^ni Whether, out of Soobahu and 
Gu 3 , the Greeks manufactui ed their Sophagasenus, or whether prince Guj 
could have been entitled Soobagh’h-s6n, in compliment to his mother, Soobag’h- 
Soondri, of Malwa, must be left for the speculative to decide It is not unlikely 
that the nature of the tiibute, said to have been elephants, which the Indian 
agreed to furnish to the Greek prince, may have oi iginated with the name of 
Gw, which means ‘ elephant ’ 

There is at the same time much that refers to the early progress of Islam in 
these regions of central Asia Price, in his excellent history, extracting from, 
the Kholausut-ul-ATchar, says, “ Hejauge was entiusted with the government of 
Khorasan, and Obaidoolah with Seistan, who had orders fiom Hejauge, his 
superior, to invade Cabul, whose prince was Keteil or Betpeil, whom the 
author supposes either a Tatar or Hindoo pi inoe Ai tfully i etiring, he drew 
the Mohammedan army into the defiles, and blocking up the lear, cut off their 
retreat, and Obaidoolah was compelled to purchase his liberation by the pay- 
ment of seven hundred thousand dirhems ” 

This was the seventy-eighth year of the Hegira, or A D 697 Conjoined to 
what follows, it appears to have reference to Bijh, father of Guj Again, 

“ Obaidoolah and Abdooiehman invaded Seistan with forty thousand men. 
The prince of Cabul tried the same manoeuvre, but was outwitted by the 
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Khorasan at the head of four lacs of horse, from whom the people 
fled in dismay The Raja sent scouts to obtain accurate intelligence, 
and marched to Haiieou to meet him , while the foe encamped two 
coss from Koonjshehei * A battle ensued, in which the invader 
was defeated with the loss of thiifcy thousand men, andfoui thousand 
on the part of the Hindus. But the foeman rallied, and RajaRijb, 
who again encounteied him, was wounded and died just as prince 
Guj returned with Hansavati, his bi ide, daughter of Jud-bh^n of 
the east. In two battles the king of Khorasan was vanquished, 
when he obtained an auxiliary m the king of Room {Romi-pati), to 
establish the Koi^n and the law of the piophet in infidel lands 
While the armies of the Asdras were thus pieparing their strength, 
Baja Guj called a council of ministers There being no strong-hold 
of impoitance, and it being impossible to stand against numbers, it 
was determined to eiect a foitiess amidst the mountains of the 
noith Having summoned his friends to his aid, he sought council 
of the guardian goddess of his lace , who foretold that the powei of 
the Hindus was to cease, but commanded him to erect a foit and call 
it Gujm While it was appioaching completion, news came that 
the kings of Room and Khoiasan weie near at hand • 

Roomi-pat, Khoi as&n-pai, Tide, g&i, pahlim , ^ 

Ghtnfa Utd, cJiit’h legt, soono Jud-pat Raef 
** The stick wounded the drum of the Jadoo piince ; the ai’my was 
foimed, gifts were distributed, and the astrologers weie commanded 
to assign such a moment for marching as might secuie the victory. 


Mobammedan, who conqueied a great part of Oabnland acquired gienfc booty, 
with which he leturned to Seistan, to the great displeasure of Hejnuge, and 
Abdoorehman entered into a confederacy with Ketpeil to attack Heiauge, and 
absolve Cabul fromtiibute Hoghairah was the successor of Abdooiehnian 
in Khoiasan, while his father, Mobile], was employed beyond the Jehooii, but 
died at Meiu of a burning diarihoea, bequeathing bis government to Tezzid '' 
This account of Moghairah’s (the governor of Kborasan) death, while cni ty- 
ing on war against the Hindu Betped of Cabul, has much analogy to the sud- 
den death of Mami aiz, the foe of B)3h of Zabulisthan One thing is nowproved, 
that princes of the Hindu faith ruled over all these regions m the fiist ages of 
Jslomism, and made frequent attempts, for centuiies after, to reconquer them 
Of this fact, Baber gives us a most striking instance in his description of Gujni, 
oi, as he writes, Gliazm He says, “ I have seen, in another history, that when 
“ the Raiof Hind besieged Sub.sktegm in Ghazni, Subaktegin ordeied dead flesh 
“ and othei impurities to be thrown into the fountain, when there instantlyoroso 
“ a tempest and hurricane, with rain and snow, and by thisdevice he drove oway 
" the enemy ” Baber adds, " I made then inqniry in Ghazni for this well, but 
" nobody could give me the slightest infoimation regarding jt/’o 1 50 DoubtloBS* 
-when Baber conquered India, and became bettei acquainted with the Huidu 
wairiors, he would have got to the bottom of this anecdote, and have seen that 
the success of thei wse of Subaktegin arose out of the religion of his foes, who 
could nob use water thus contaminated by the flesh of the sacred kme The 
celebrated Balabhi was reduced by the same stratagem. 

Neither of these towns appears in any map “ (Theie is a Kooni Beshnk in 
“ Khornsan, and aJPenjher in Balk.” — 5« IF Ousley's Bbfi SatiJcal,pp 213-223 
f “ The king of Boom and the king of Khorasan, with horse Qide) elephants 
" (qdi Oi gttj) caparisons (p^lhin) and foot-soldicis pdi or pdil) [are at hand] 
" Beware, Jet jt enter your mind,, oh Bad, Lord of the Judoos I” 
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“Thmsday [Vrishpatwar) tlie 13fch of Mah, the enlightened half 
of the moon, when one ghui 1 1 of the day had fled, was the auspicious 
hour, and the drum of depaitme sounded That day he marched 
eightcoss,andencampedatDoolapoor The combinedkings advanced, 
but in the night the Shah of Khoi asan died of indigestion When 
it was lepoited to the king of Room (Shah Secunder Roomi) that 
Shah Mamraiz was dead, he became alaimed and said, 'while we 
mortals have grand schemes in hand, he above has other views for 
us ^ Still his army advanced like waves of the ocean, caparisons 
and chains clank on the backs of elephants, while instiuments of 
war lesound through the host Elephants move like walking 
mountains , the sky is black with clouds of dust , bright helms 
leflect the lays of the sun Pour coss (eight miles) separated the . 
hostile armies Ra]a Gu] and his chieftains performedtheir ablutions, 
and keeping the Joqinis* * * § in their rear, advanced to the combat 
Bacljfliost rushed on like famished tigers , the earth trembled, the 
heg-vens were oveicast , nor was aught visible in the gloom but the 
ladiant helm War-bells resound, hoises neigh, masses of men 
advance on each other, like the dark rolling clouds of Bhadoon. 
aiissing speeds the featheied dait, the lion i oar of the warriors is 
le-echoed, the edge of the swoid deluges the ground with blood; 
on both sides the blows lesound on the crackhng bones Heie was 
Jud-Rad, theie the Klians and Ameeis, as if Time had encountered 
his fellow Mighty wariiois strew the earth, heioes fall in the 
cause of then loids The army of the Shah fled , he left twenty-five , 
thousand souls entangled in the net of destiuction, he abandoned 
elephants and horses, and even his thione Seven thousand Hindus 
lay dead on the field The dium of victory resounded, and the 
Jadoou returned tiiumphant to his capital 

"On Sunday, the 3d of Bys5,k, the spring season {Vasant), the 
Rohini Hikhitia, and Samvat Dherma-ia]a (Ytidishtia) 3008, f seated 
on the throne of Gu]ni, he maintained the Jadoon lace With this 
victory his powei became firm he conquered all the countiies to the 
west, and sent an ambassador to Cashmere to call its pimce Kan- 
drukelj to his presence But the prince lefused the summons he 
said the woild would scoff at him if he attended the stiirup of 
anothei without being first woisted in fight. Raja Gu] invaded 
Cashmere , and married the daughter of its prince, by whom he had 
a son, called Salbahan 

" When this child hadatfcainedtheage of twelve, tidings of another 
invasion came from Khoiasan Raja Guj shut himself up foi thiee 
entire days in the temple of Culaddvi* § on the fourth day the god- 


* The uaclean spirits of Rajpoot martial mythology, who feed on the slam 

t This date is circumstantial, and might be fixed or disproved by calcu- 
lation, if the heterogeneous mixture of such widely separated incidents as 
those in Syro-Macedonian and Mahomedan History did not deter us from the 
attempt 

i No such name appears in Wilson’s Itoj Taivngim 

§ Tutelary goddess, or “ of the race ” 
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dess appeared and levealed to him his destiny; that Gnjni would 
pass from his hands, but that his posteiity would re-inherit it, not 
as Hindus but as Mooslems , and directed him to send his sou 
Salbahan amongst the Hindtfs of the east, theie to eiect a city to be 
named after him She said that he would have fifteen sons, whose 
issue would multiply , ‘ that he (Ka]a Guj) would fall lu the defence 
of Gu]ni, but would gain a gloiious lewaid heieafter' 


Having heaid his fate revealed, Eaja Gu] convened his family 
and km, and on pietence of a pilgrimage to Jowala-mookhi,* he 
caused them to depart, with the piince Salbahan, foi the east 

Soon aftei the foe approached within five coss of Gujni Leaving 
theiein his uncle Seydeo foi its defence, Eaja Gu] marched to meet 
him The king of Khoiasau divided his aimy into five divisions, 
the Ra]a foimed his into thiee a desperate conflict ensued, in which 
both the kingandtheRaja weie slain The battle lasted five pu/iais,")* 
and a bundled thousand Meeis and thiity thousand Hindus strawed 
the field The king^s son invested Gu3ni , for thirty days ifc I'jas 
defeuded by Seydeo, when be peiformed, the SaJea,'^ and nine 
thousand valiant men gave up then lives * 


When tidings of this fatal event weie conveyed to Salbahan, for 
twelve days the giound became his bed § He at length reached 
the Pun3§,b, where he fixed on a spot with abundance of water, and 
having collected his clansmen aiound him, he laid the foundation of a 
city which he named after himself, Salbahanpoor The surrounding 
Bhomias attended, and acknowledged his supremacy. Seventy-two 
yeais of the era of Vicrama had elapsed when Salbahanpoor was 
founded, upon Sunday, the 8 th of the month of Bhadoon.|l 

'' Salbahan conquered the whole legion of the Punjab He had 
fifteen sons, who all became Rajas , Balund, Rasaloo, Dhur- 
mungudj Vacha, Roopa, Soondui, Lek’h, Juskurn, Naima, Maut, 
Heepak, Gangeou, Jugeou , all of whom, by the stiength of their 
own aims, established themselves in independence 


This \nlcniio IS a well known place of pilgrimage in the Sewalnk mountains, 
t A puhar is one-fourth of the day 
t For n description of this rite, see Yol I, p 276 
S In confoimity with the Hindu ordinance of viatim, or mourning. 

11 Here is another circumstantial date, S 72, or A D 16, for the fonnontion 
of Salhahana in the Punidb, by the fugitive Tadu piiuce fiom Gnjni Of its 
e\act position we have no means of ]udgmg, but it could not have been remote 
from Lahore Itmay be oeemed a foi tnnate coincidence that I should discover 
that ancient inscription (Yol T, pp 700-1.) of this capital, styled Salpoor, 
If governed b} a Gete or Jit in the foni th century, which suggested the idea 
(which many facts tend to prove), whcthei these Tadns (who«e illegitimate 
issne as will appeal in the «.eqne1, are called Juts) mat not be the Tuti or 
Getes from Cential Asia The c ontcidcnro of the date of Salbahan Yndu vith 
that of the Saca Salivahan, the Tak, v ill not fail to strike the enquirer into 
Hindu antiquities and it is not the least cm lous circumstance, that these 
Yadns, or Yiltf, displaced the Taksbnc, orTak, from this legion, as will appear 
immediately In further corroboration, see notes 2 and 2, pp 7()0-l, end 
inscnptions, II, p 702 and VI, p 707 
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The coco-nut from Raja Jeip&rl Tuar was sept from Delhi, and 
accepted^* Balund proceeded to Delhi, whose prince advanced to 
meet him On his return with his bnde, Salbahan determined to 
redeem Gujni from the foe and avenge his father^s death He oiossed 
the Attoo to encounter Jellal, who advanced at the head of twenty 
thousand men Crowned with victory, he regained possession of 
Gujni, where he left Balund, and retained to his capital in the 
Pun]&b he soon after died, having ruled thirty-three years and 
nine months 


Balund succeeded His bi others had now established themselves 
in all the mountainous tracts of the Punjab But the Tooi Jesf began 
rapidly to inciease, and to subjugate all beneath their sway, and the 
^ands around Gujni were again in their power Balund had no 
^^'•nistei, but superintended m person all the details of his govern- 
P*‘’'iit He had seven sons Bhatti, Bhtipati, Kullur, Jin],J Surmor, 
Bhynsrdcha, Mangieo The second son Bhupati e, loid of the 
earth) had a son, Chakito, from whom is descended the Chakito 
(Ghagitai) tribe § 

Chakito had eight sons, viz , Deosi, Bharoo, Khemkhan, Nahur, 
JeipS,l,|| Dharsi, Beejli-Khan, Shah Summund 

** Balund, who resided at Salbahanpoor, left Gujni to the charge 
of his grandson Chakito ; and as the power of the barbarian {M’letcha) 
increased, he not only enteitained troops of that race, but all his 
nobles weie of the same body They offered, it he would quit the 
religion of his fathers, to make him master of Balioh Bokhara, where 
dwelt the Oosbek race, whose king had no offspring but one daughter 
Chakito man led her, and became king of Balich Bokhara, and lord 
of twnnty-eight thousand horse Between Balich and Bokhara runs 
a mighty i iver, and Chakito was king of all from the gate of Balich- 
shan to the face of Hmdust'an, and from him is descended the 
tribe of Chakito Moguls ^ 


* At eveiy page of these annals, it is evident that they have been transcribed 
by some ignoramus, who has jumbled together events of ancient and modern 
date The prince of Dehli might have been Jeip&l, but if we are to place any 
faith in, the chronology of the Tuar race, no prince of this family could be 
synchronous with the Yadu Salbahan lam inclined to think that the emigra- 
tion of Salbahan’s ancestors from Gnjni was at a much later period than S 
72, as I shall note as we proceed 

t Too7 1 18 the term in the dialects which the Hindus apply to the races from 
central Asia, the Tui shka of the Poorans 

Doubtless the ancestor of the Johya race, termed the JenjUhgh by Saber, 
and who dwelt with the Juds in the hills of Jud, the Juddoo-ca dang of the 
Bhatti MSS 

§ However curious this assertion, of the Cbagitais being descended from the 
Yadus, it ought not to surprise us I repeat, that all these tribes, whether 
termed Indo-Soythic or Tatar, prior to Islamism, professed a faith which may 
be termed Hinduism 

(I As it IS evident the period has reference to the very first years of Islamism, 
and it IS stated that the sons of Guj were to be proselytes, it is by no means 
improbable that this is Jypal, the infidel prince of Khwarezm — See Price’s 
Mahomedan History 

^ This IS a most important admission of the proselytism of the ancient Indo- 
[Von II] 26 
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“ KuUur, third son of Balund, had eight sons, whose descendants 
are designated Kullur * Their names were, Seodas, Ramdas, Asso, 
Kistna, Samoh, Gango, Jesso, Bhago, almost all of whom became 
Moosulmanns They are a numerous race, inhabiting the moun- 
tainous oountues west of the iiver,t and notoiious robbers. 

Jin], the fourth son, had seven sons , Champo, Gokul, Mehraj, 
Hnnsa, Bhadon, Rasso, Juggo, all whose issue bore the name of 
Jin] and in like manner did the othei sons become the patriarchs 
of tribes 


" Bhatti succeeded his father Balnnd He conquered fourteen 
princes, and added their fortunes to his own Among his effects, he 
reckoned twenty-four thousand mnles§ laden with treasure , sixty-, 
thousand horse, and innumerable foot As soon as he mounted tl?^® 
gadi, he assembled all his forces at Lahore preparatory to the 
dour\\ destined against Beerbhan Bhag61, loid of Kenekpbo.’’,. 
Beerbhan fell in the battle which ensued, at the head of forty 
thousand men ' e 


Bhatti had two sons, Mungul Rao and Musoor Rao. With 
Bhatti, the patronymic was changed, and the tube thenceforth was 
distinguished by his name 

“ Mungnl Rao succeeded, but his fortune was not equal to that of 
his fathers Dhootidi, king of Guam, with a mighty force, invaded 


Scythic Tadu princes to the faith of Islam, though there can be no leasQnahle 
doubt of It Temugin, better known by his •nomme de guei » e, Jungeez, the 
fathei of Ohagitai, according to the Mshomedan historians, is termed an infidel, 
and so was Tacash, the father of Mahomed of Khwarezm the one was of the 
Getic or Tuti race , the other, as bis name discloses, of the T&k or Takshao, the 
two grand races of central Asia The insertion of this pedigree in this place 
completely vitiates chronology yet for what purpose it could have been inter- 
polated, it not founded on some fact, we cannot surmise 
* We can, by means of the valuable translation of the Commentariep of 
Baber, trace many of these tribes 

t It has already been stated, that the fifteen brothers of Balund established 
themselves m the mountainous parts of the Punjab, and that his sons inheiited 
those West of the Indus, or Damaun The Afghan tribes, whose supposed 
genealogy from the .Tews has excited so much curiosity, and who now inhabit 
the regions conquered by the sons of Salbaban, are possibly Tadus, who, on 
conversion, to give more gcZdf to their antiquity, converted Tadu into Tdhudi, 
or Jew, and added the rest of the story from the Koi an That grand division 
of Afghans called the Euzofzye, or ‘ Sons of Joseph,’ whose original country 
was Oahnl and Guzm, yet retain the name of Jadoon (vulgar of Yadu), as one 
of their principal subdivisions , and they still occupy a position in the hilly 
region east of the Indus, conquered bj the sons of Balund It would be a 
curious fact could we prove the Afghans not TaTmdfs but Tadus 

J Boubtless the junction of Jinj with that of Johya, another numerous tribe, 
formed the Jenjuhdh of Baber, the Johyas of the Bhatti annals, now known 
only by name, but whose history forms a volume The sons of Jinj have left 
numerous traces — Jenjian on the Garah, Jiujmialli in the desert, ^ 

§ Even the mention of an animal unknown in the desert of India, evinces the 
ancient source whence these annals are compiled Had the Tadu colony at 
this period obtained a footing in the desert, south of the Sutlej, the compu- 
tation would have been by camel-loads, not by mules 

II See Vol I p 313, for an acconnt of this military fbray. 
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Laliore ,*** nor did Mungul Eao oppose him, but with his eldest son 
fled into the wilds on the banks of the rivei. The foe then invested 
Salbahanpoor, where lesided the family of the Raja ; but Musoop 
Eao escaped and fled to the Lakhi Jungle f There being only a 
cultivating peasantry in this tinct, he oveicame them, and became 
master of the country Musoor Eao had two sons, Abhd Eao and 
Sarun Eao The elder, Abhd Eao, brought the whole Lakhi Jungle 
undei his control, and his issue, which multiplied, became famous as 
the Ablioiia Bhattis Sarun quarrelled with and sepai ated fi om his 
brother, and his issue descended to the lank of cultivators, and aie 
well known as the Sarun Juts J ‘ 

Mungul Eao, the son of Bhatti, and who abandoned his kingdom, 
had SIX sons Mujum Eao, Kullursi, Mooliaj, Seoraj, Phool, Kewala. 

^^When Mungul Eao fled from the king, his childien weie secieted 
in the houses of his subjects* A Bhomia named Satidas, of the tribe 
of Tff7i,§ whose niicestois had been icduced fiom powei and wealth by 
the anccstois of the Bhatti piiiice, detei mined to avenge himself, and 
informed the king that some of the childien were concealed in the 
house of a baukoi (sahoocai ) The king sent the Tiik with a party 
of tioops, and suriounded the house ot Siidhai, who was cairied 

This would almost imply that Lahore and Salbahaiia wei e one and the 
same place, but from what follows, the intervening distance could not have 
been gi eat beta een the two cities Thei e is n Saiigaln, south of Lahore, neai 
the altais of Ale\aiider, and a Sialkote in oui modern maps Salbahana, 
Salbahnnpooi , ot simply Salpooi a, may have been erected on the luiiis of 
Knmpilanagii We may hope that resent ches m that yet untouched region, 
the Piiiijiib, will .ilToid much to the elucidation of ancient histoiy 
t The Lakhi Jungle is uell known in India for its once celebrated breed of 
horses, extinct witbm the last twenty yeais 
J Thus It is that the most evlensive agi icultiii al races spi ead all over India, 
called Jais oi Jjts, have a tradition that they are desoended from the Yadn race, 
(qn Yuh and that then ongiiinl country is Candabar Such was stated to 
me as the origin of tfao Juts of Biana and Bbiiitpore Why the descendants 
of Sarun assumed the name of Juts is not stated 
§ This incidental mention of the race of I/ik, and of its being in great 
consideration on the settlement of the Yadnsin the Fun]&.b,is very impoi taut. 
I have given a sketch of this tribe (Vol I, d 93), but since I wrote it, I have 
discovered the capital of the T&lt, and on the very spot wheie I should have 
expected (he site of Tan.ila,t\\e capital of Taxiles, the fiiend of Alexander. 
In that sketch I hesitated not to say, that the name was not personal, but arose 
from his being the head of the Tahshac or Naga tribe, which is confirmed It 
IS to Baber, or rather to his translator, that I am indebted for this discovery 
In describing the hmics of Buiiu, Baber thus mentions it " And on the west 
“ IS Dcsbt, which is also called Bazar and Tfik to which the erudite translator 
adds, “ T&k is said long to have been the capital of Daman ” In Mr Elphin- 
stone’s map, Bfizar, which Baber makes identical with T&k, is a few miles noi th 
of the city of Attoc There is no question that both the river and city were 
named after the race of Tak or Taksbac, the Hagas, Nagvansi, or ‘ siiaJee i ace' 
who spread over India Indeed, I would assume that the name of Omphis, 
which young Taxiles had on his father’s death, is Ophis, the Greek version of 
Tfi,k, the ‘ sei pent’ The T&ks appear to have been established in the same 
regions at the earliest peiiod. 'i'he ilfa7ia67i«iaf desonhes the wars between 
Janmdja and the Takshnes, to revenge on their king th,e death of his father 
Parikhit, empcioi of Iiidraprest’ba, or Dehli 
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befoie the king, who swore he would put all his family to death if 
he did not produce the young piinces of Salbahana The alaimed 
banker protested he had no children of the Rajahs, for that the 
infants who enjoyed his protection were the offspring of a Bhomia, 
who had fled, on the invasion, deeply in his debt But the king 
ordered him to produce them , he demanded the name of then vil- 
lage, sent for the Bhomias belonging to it, and not only made the 
royal infants of Salbahana eat with them, but marry their daughters 
The banker had no alternative to save their lives but to consent 
they were brought forth in the peasant's garb, ate with the husband- 
men (Juts), and were married to then daughters Thus the offspiing 
of Kullur-rai became the Kullorea J^ts, those of Moondiaj and Seo- 
raj, the Moonda and Seora Jfi,ts , while the younger boys, Phool and 
Kewala, who were passed off as a barber (nde), and a potter 
(hhomd^), fell into that class 

^^Mungul Rao, who found shelter in the wilds of the Garah, 
ciossed that stream and subjugated a new tei ntory At this period, 
the tribe of Baraha* inhabited the banks of the river , beyond them 
were the Boota Rajpoots of Bootaban t 1°. Poogul dwelt the 
Pramaia,Jin Dhat the Soda§ race, and the Lodra|| Rajpoots in 
Lodorva Here Mungul Rao found security, and with the sanction * 
of the Soda prince, he fixed his future abode in the centre of the 
lands of the Lodras, the Baiahas, and the Sodas On the death of 
Mungul Rao, he was succeeded by 

** Mujum Rao, who escaped from Salbahanpooi with his fathei 
He was recognized by all the neighbouring piinces, who sent the 
usual presents on his accession, and the Soda prince of Ameikote 
made an offer of his daughtei in marriage, which was accepted, and 
the nuptials weie solemnized at Ameikote He had tbiee sons, 
Kehui, Mooli aj,^ and Gogh 


^ The names of these Rnjpoot races, several of which are now blotted fiom 
the page of existence, prove the fidelity of the oiiginal manuscript The 
Barahas are now Mabomedans. 
f The Boota is amongst the extinct tribes 

j Poogiil from the most i emote times has been inhabited by the Pramar 
race It is one of the N6-Koti Maioo~cd, the mne castles of the desert 

§ The Sodas of Ameikote have inhabited the desert from time immemorial, 
and are in all piobability the Sogdi of Alexander See Yol I, p 85 
II Lodoi va will be described hereafter 

IT Moolra-j had tliiee sons, Eajpal, Lohwa, and Ohoobar The elder son had 
two sons, Eaiino and Geegoh , the fiist of whom had five sons, Dhooknr, 
Pohor, Bood, Koolroo, Jcipdl, all of whom had issue, and became heads of 
clans The descendants of Geegoh bore the name of Khengar (git chiefs of 
Gii nar ?) The annals of all these states abound with similar minute genea- 
logical details, which to the Ra3ooots are of the highest importance in enabling 
them to trace the affinities of families, but which it is imperative to omit, as 
they possess no interest for the Buronean reader I have exti acted the names of 
the issue of Moolraj to shew this TheKhengars were famed in the peninsula 
of Saiirashtra — nine of them ruled in J oonagnr Girnai , and but for this inci- 
dental relation, their origin must have ever remained concealed from the 
archsoologist, ns the race has long been extinct 
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" Keliur became renowned fox* bis exploits Hearing of a caiavan 
(hafilaj of five hundred horses going fxom Aioi’e* to Mooltan, he 
puisued them with a chosen band disguised as camel-merchants, and 
came up with his prey acioss the Punjnud^f wheie he attacked and 
captured it, and leturned to his abode By such exploits he became 
known, and the coco-nut CnarjUj was sent to Mujum Rao, and his 
two elder sons, by Allansi Deora, of Jhalore; The nuptials were 
celebrated with great splendour, and on their retuin, Kehur laid the 
foundation of a castle, which he named Tunnote in honour of Tunno- 
devi Eie it was completed, Rao Mujum died 

Kehur succeeded On his accession, Tunnote was attacked by 
Jesiit, chief of the Baiahas,;]; because it was elected on the bounds 
of his tribe, but Mooli aj defended it, and the Barahas weie com- 
pelled to retire. 

" On Mungulwar (Tuesday), the full moon of Mah, S 787§ (A D. 
731), the foitiess of Tunnote was completed, and a temple erected to 
Tunno-Mata Shoitly after a treaty of peace was formed with the 
Baiahas, which was concluded by the nuptials of their chief with the 
daughtei of Moolraj 

Having thus faiily fixed the Yadu Bhatti chieftain in the land of 
Maiuca, it seems a propei point at which to close this initiatoiy 
chapter with some obsei rations on the diversified history of this 
tribe, oiowded into so small a compass, though the notes of explana- 
tion, subjoined as we pioceeded, will render fewer lemarks requisite, 

*Tbe remains of this once famous toirn, the ancient capital of the upper 
valley of the Indus, I had the hapoiness to discover by means of oue of my 
parties, lu 1811 Ic is the Aloie of Abulfazil, the capital of BajaSehris, whose 
kingdom extended north to Cashmere, and south to the ocean, and the Azotir 
of D’Anville, who, ou the authority of Ebn Haukal, says, ’‘Azow estpiesque 
“ compai able d M4ltanpow la qi andetii ” He adds, that Azizi places it “ti ente 
" pai ai,anges&de Mansora ” If Mansora is the ancient Bekhei (canital of the 
Sogdi), we should read thtee instead of tlm tij See Map 

^Funjmid is the name which the Indus bears immediately below the point 
of confluence of the five streams {punj-nadi) The meie mention of such 
terms as the Funjnud, and the ancient /lioie, stamps these annals with 
authenticity, however they may be deformed by the interpolations and 
anachionisms of ignorant copyists Of Aroie, oi the Punjnud, excepting the 
regular castds, oi messengers, perhaps not an individual living in Jessulmer 
could now speak, 

;j; This shews that the Bai aha tribe was of the same faith with the Yadu 
Bhatti, in fact “the star of Islam” did not shine m these regions foi some 
time aftei, although Omar, in the first century, had established a colony of the 
faithful at Belcher, aftei wards Mansooia The Barahas are mentioned by 
Pottinger in his travels iii Balochistan 

§Theie aie but six descents given from Salbahan, the leader of the Yadu 
colony fiom Zabulist’han into the Pan 3 ab, and Kehur, the foundei of their 
first settlement in the deseit of India The peiiod of the first is S 72, of the 
other S 787 Either names are wanting, or the period of Salbahan is erroneous. 
Kehui’s period, mz , S 787, apnears a landmark, and is borne out by numerous 
subsequent most valuable synchronisms Were we to admit one hundred yeai s 
■to have elapsed between Salbahan and Kehur, it would make the period of 
expulsion from Zabulist’han about S 687, which is just about the era of 
Mahomed 
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Since Witt their help the reader may draw his own oonolusionB as 
to the value of tins portion of the Bhatti annals, which may be 
divided into foni distinct epochs 

1st. — That of Herj, the ancestor of the Tadu race 

2d. — Their expulsion, or the voluntary abandonment of India by 
his children, with their lelations of the Heiicula and Pandu races, 
for the countries west of the Indus their settlements in Maroos- 
t^hali the founding of Gujni, and combats with the kings of Boom 
and Khorasan. 

3d — Their expulsion from Zabulist’han, colonization of the Punjab, 
and creation of the new capital of Salbahanpoor. 

4th — ^Their expulsion from the PunjSib, and settlement in Mer, 
the rocky oasis of Mavoo, to the erection of Tunnote 

It IS the more unnecessaiy to enter into greatei details ou these 
outlines of the early Tadu history, since the subject has been in 
part treated elsewhere * A multiplicity of scattered facts and 
geogiaphical distinctions, fully warrants our assent to the general 
tiuth of these recoids, which piove that the Tadu race had dominion 
in central Asia, and were again, as Islamism advanced, repelled upon 
India. The obscure legend of their encounters with the allied Synan 
and Bactrian kings would have seemed altogether illusory, did not 
evidence exist that Antiochus the Gieat was slam in these veij 
regions by an Indo-Soythian piince, called by the Greek writers 
Sophagasenas a name in all probability compounded from Soob4hu 
and his grandson Gu] (who might have used the common affix of 
sena), the Tadu princes of Gujni, who are both stated to have had 
conflicts with the Bactrian (Khorasan) kings. 

Seestan (the region of cold, ^ see') and both sides of the valley, 
were occupied in the eailiest peiiods by anothei branch of the Tadus ; 
for the .Sind-Samma dynasty was descended from Sambar (which 
bke Tadu became a patronymic) — of which the Gieeks made Samhis 
— and one of whose descendants opposed Alexander m his progress 
down the Indus The capital of this dynasty was Samma-ca~l£ 0 te, 
or Samanagari, yet existing on the lower Indus, and which was cor- 
rupted into Minagaia by the Gieeks 

It 18 an interesting hypothesis, that would make the Chagitais 
descendants of the Yadus f In like mannei, B4ppd, the ancestor of 


^ See “ Essay on the Hindu and Theban Hercules,” Transaofcions of the 
Koyal Asiatic Society, Vol III 

t Mr Wilson discovered the name of Fandv m Ptolemy’s Geography of 
Sogdiana, and accoraingto Ebii Hauknl, the city of Herat is also called Hen 
This adjoins Maiu,orMuive,and to Hat oost’hali the Pandu and Herionla laccs 
retired on their exile fi om India If ever these remote regions are searched for 
ancient msoriptioiiE, tre may yet ascend the ladder of Time What vras that 
JSamnrv language, inscribed on the gate of Samarkand P (Onseley, Ebn Hankol, 
p 254 ) The lomented death of that enterprizing traveller, Mr Brown, whon 
he was about visiting Tronsoxinna, leaves a fine field to the adventnrons Tho 
Buddhist colossal sculptures and caves nt Eamian, with such inscriptions as 
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the Banas of Mewav, abandoned central India after establishing^ 
his line in Oheetore, and retired to Khorasan All this proves that 
Hinduism prevailed in these distant regions, and that the inter- 
course was unrestricted between central Asia and India. We have 
undiscovered fields of inquiry in Transoxiana, and in the still more 
accessible region of the Punjab, where much exists to reward the 
aichmologist Salbahanpoot, Kampilnagai’i, Behera, the hill of Jud, 
perhaps Bucephalia,* the seven towns of Ooch, but, above all, the 
capital of Taxiles. Let us hope that, in this age of enterprize, these 
suggestions may be followed up we can promise the adventurer a 
very different result from that which tempts the explorer of bar- 
barous Africa, for here he would penetrate into the first haunts of 
civilization, and might solve one of the great pioblems which still 
distract mankind 


they may contain, arc ol tbe bigttost importance , and I \mvo kittle doubt, wild 
be found of the same character ns those disoovei ed in the cave temples of India, 
attributed to the Pandus 

* In a portion of the essay “ On the Theban and Hindu Hercules." which 1 
suppressed as better suited to an intended dissertation " On the Sepulchi al 
“ Monuments of the Rajpoots,” wheie I trace a close analogy between their 
customs and those of the Sojthio aud Scandinavian Warriors, my particular 
attention was drawn to that singular monument discovered by Elphinstone, 
called the " Tbpe 3faiM7«j/a7ila ” I had before (Trans R A S Vol I, p 330) 
conjectured it to be one of the many mausoleums elected to Menandei, but on 
obseiving the geography of St Oroii., in his ' Examen Ci'ittgue des 
Htsfousns who places the city of Rncephalus on the very spot 

where the monument found by Mr. E existSi I gave up Menaudei for 
Alexander’s horse, and this, long anterior to its reported excavation by the 
Ohev Ventura, for whose subsequent observations we impatiently wait 
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CHAPTER II 

MaoKelm’), cofempoiaiy of the Caltph Al Wahd—Eis offsptinq heeome heads 
of tubes— Helmi, the fit st who evf elided Ins conquests to the plains — Ee n 
slam — Ttinno succeeds — Ee assails the Bat alias and Iiangas — Tunnote in- 
vested by the prince of 2Iooltan, who is defeated — Bao Tunno espouses the 
daughter of the Boota chief — Eis piogeny — Tunno finds a concealed iiea- 
gure — Elects the castle of Beejnote. — Tunno dies —Succeeded by Beep Bad — 
Ee assails the Bahara ti ibe, who eonspii e with the Langas to attach the Bhatti 
piince — Tieacheious massacie of Betgi Rad and hishindied — Deoraj saved 
by a Bi alvmin — Tunnote tahen — Inhabitants put to the siooi d — Deoi aj joins 
his mothei in Bootab&n — Erects Deoiawul, which is assailed by the Boota chief, 
who IS cii cuinvenied and put to death by Deoi aj — The Bhatti pi nice is visited 
by a Jogi, whose disciple he becomes — Title changed fi om Bao to Rawul — 
Beoiaj massacres the Langas, who aehnowledge his supiemacy — Account of 
the Langa tube — Beoiaj conqueis Lodoiva, capital of the Lodi a Rajpoots — 
on tnsnZi of the punce of Bhdi — Singulai ti ait of patuotic devotion, 
— Assaults Dhdi — Betutns to Lodoiva — Excavates lakes inEdiaddl — Assas- 
sinated — Succeeded by Bawnl Moond, who i evenges his father’s death — Eis 
son Bachei a espouses the daughtei of BullubSen, of Puttun Anhulwai ra — 
Cotempoiaries of Mahmoud of Gujnt — Captuies a cai avail of hoises — The 
Pahoo Bhatiis congtiei Poogul fiom the Johyas — Boos&j, son of Bachei a ^ 
attacks the Kheechies — Pi oceeds with his thiee fiiotheis to the land ofKhSi, 
wheiethey espouse the Gohilote chiej*s daughtei s — Impoitant synchronisms — 
Bachei a dies — Doosaj succeeds. — Attached by the Soda punce Eamir, in 
whose leign the Caggai ceased to flow though the deceit — Ti aditional couplet 
— Sons of Doosaj — The youngest, Lanja Beeji Bad, mames the daughtei of 
Sidiaj Solanhi, king of Anhulwai i a — The othei sons of Doosdj, Jesul, and 
Beeji Rae — Bhojdeo, son of Lanja Beeji Bae, becomes loid of Lodoi'va on the 
death of Doosaj — Jesul cbnspues against his nephew Bhojdeo — Solicits aid 
fiom the Sultan of Ghoi, whom he joins at Aioie — Sweats allegiance to the 
Sultan — Obtains Jus aid to dispossess Bhojdeo — Lodoiva attacked and plun- 
dered — Bhojdeo slam, — Jesul becomes Rawul of the Bhatiis — Abandons 
Lodoiva as too exposed — Discovers a site for a new capital — Piopheticin- 
scuption on the Brimsii -coond, oi fountain — Founds Jessuhner — Jesul dies, 
and IS succeeded by Salbahan JI 

The dates of the varied events related m the preceding chapter 
may be of doubtful accuracy, but we have at length arrived on the 
terra firma of Bhatti chronology. Wo may distrust the date, 3008 
of Yudishtra*s eia, for the victory obtained by the Jadoon prince of 
Gn]m over the kings of Room and Khoiasan as well as that of S. 
72 assigned for the exode of Salbahan and his Tadus from Zabu- 


* The emperor Baber telle ub, in bis Commentaries, tbat the people o£ India 
apply the term Khorasan, to all the regions west of tbo Indns. 
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hst^ban, nud then colonization of tbe Punjab •* but tbeir settlements 
111 tbe desert, and tbe foundation of Tunnote, tbeir first seat of 
povrer, in S. 787 (AD. 731), aie corroborated by incontioveitible 
syncliionisms in almost eveiy subsequent reign of these annals 

Kebui, a name biglily respected m tbe history of tbe Bbatti lace, 
and -vvliose exploit has been alieady lecorded, must bare been tbe 
cotempornry of tbe celebiated Kbalif Al Wabd, tbe first whose arms 
extended to tbe plains of India, and one of whose earliest conquests 
and chief positions was Aroie, tbe capital of Upper Sinde 

Keburf bad five sous, viz, Tunno, Ooti-iao, Chunnur, Kafiio, 
Tba^m All of them had offspring, J who became the heads of clans, 
letaiuing the pationymic All were soldieis of fortune, and they 
conquered the lauds of the Chuniia Rajpoots j§ but the latter revenged 
themselves upon Kehur, whom they attacked and slew as he was 
hunting 

Tunno succeeded. He laid waste the lands of the Baiahas,l| s-nd 
those of the Laugaba of Mooltau. But Huseiu Shah advanced with 
the Langaha PaPhaus,^ clothed in armour with non helms, with the 
men of Doodi, of Kheecheeft the Khokm the Mogul, the 
Johya,§§ the Jood,§§ and Syed, all mounted on horses, to the numbei 

* Notwithstanding tbe lapse of eleven hundred years since the expulsion of 
the Bhattis fioni the Punifth, and in spite of the revolutions ni laws, language, 
and 1 eligion, since the descendants of Salbnban abandoned that region, yet, even 
to this day, theic isnbunaaiit testimony in its geogiapbical nomeuclatme that 
the Bhnttis had dominion thei e We have Pmdi Bhatha-ca, Bhafh ca~ch%ik,, in 
the veiy position irheiewe should look foi Snlbahanpooi 

f Although I omit the inverted commas indicative of tianslation, the leader 
IS to undei stand that what follows is a free interpretation of tbe oiigiual 
chronicle 

J Ooti lao had five sons, Sonia, Sehesi, Jeeva, Chako, and Uio , their issue 
had the gciiciic teiiii of Ootnao It is thus then clans and tribes are multi- 
plied ad mfimtum, and since the skill of the genealogist {hh&t) is required to 
keen them deal of incestuous marriages, even such uninteresting details have 
some value, as the} stamp then annals with authenticity. 

§ The tribe of Chuiina is now extinct 

j| These Indo Scythio ti ibes wei e designated by the names of animals The 
Bat alias aie the hogs , the Noomi les, the foxes, Tahshacs, the snakes , Astaas 
oi Asi, the hoises &c 

If These Langaha Pnt’haiis n ei e proselytes from the Solanki Eajpoots, one of 
the four Agniciila races Piobnbl} they inhabited tbe distiict of Lnmghan. 
west of the Indus It is cui lous and interesting to find that the Solanki goti a- 
aeliai ya, oi ‘ genealogical creed,’ claims Lokoteas their settlement The use of 
the woid Vat’han by no means precludes their being Hindus 

Babei, in his taliiable Autobiogiaphy, gives us the names of all the tribes 
he met in his passage into India, and this eiiumeiation goes far to prove tbe 
authenticity of the eai ly annals of the Bhattis Babei does not mention “ tbe 
“ men of Doooi ” 

ft The intioductioii of the name of this tribe here is highly important, and 
very iiiteicsting to those who have studied, in the Bajpoot bards, their early 
history The bai ds of the Kheechees give them this northern oi igin, and state 
that all Sindsagui , one of the d6 dbehs of the Punjab, belonged to them 

The Khokur is most probably the G-hiker Baber writes the name 
* Guker,’ a singular race, and decidedly Scythio in tbeir habits even in his day 
§§ Of the Joodis and Johyns we have already spoken as inhabiting the range 
[Ton. II 3 27 
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of ten thousand men, to attack the Jadoo. They reached the 
territory of the Baiahas, -who joined them, and theie they encamped. 
Tunno collected his brethren aiound him, and prepared for defence. 
During four days they defended the castle , and on the fifth the Eao 
ordeied the gates to be thiown open, and with his son, Beeji Rad, 
sallied out sword in hand, and attacked the besiegers The Barahas 
weie the first to fly, and they weie soon followed by the rest of the 
Asoors The victois carried the spoils ot the field into Tunnote. 
As soon as the armies of Mooltan and Langaha were driven off, the 
coco-nut came from Jeejoo, chief of the Bootas of Bootaban,* and an 
alliance offensive and defensive was formed against the piince of 
Mooltan. 

Tunno had five sons, Beeji Rae, Makur, Jeytfing, Allun, and 
Rakecho. The second son, Makfii, had issue Maipah, who had two 
sons, Mohola and Decao, the latter of whom excavated the lake 
known by his name His issue became carpenters {sootm), and are 
to this day known as the * Makur sootar.^t 

The third son, Jeytfing, had two sons, Ruttunsi and Ohohir The 
first 1 epaired the mined city of Beeknmpoor % Chohir had two 
sons. Kola and Gir-rd], who founded the towns of Kolasir and 
Girajsir J 

The fourth son, Allun, had four sons, Deosi, Tirpal, Bhaoni, and 
Rakecho The descendants of Deosi became Rebams (who lear 
camels), and the issue of Rake'cho became mei chants {haniahs), and 
are now classed amongst the Oswal tribe § 


called in the native annals Juddoo-ca-dang, and by Baber ‘the hill of Jdd,* 
skirting the Bohat The position of Behera is laid down in that monument of 
genius and industry, the Memoir of Kennel (who calls it Bheera), in 32° N 
N, and 72° 10' E , and by Elpbinstone in 32° 10’, but a whole degiee further to 
the east, or 73° 15‘ This city, so often mentioned in the Yadu-Bhatti annals 
as one ot their intei mediate places of repose, on their expulsion from India 
and migration to Central Asia, has its position minutely pointed out by the 
Emneror Baber (p 259), who, in his attack on the hill tribes of Jits, Qoojurs, 
Gnkers, &o , ad]oining Cashmere, “ expelled Had Guker from Behreh, on the 
"Behut Rivei, near the cave-temples of Gar-kotri at Bikium,” of which the 
able annotator lemarks, that as well ns those ot But Bamian they were proba- 
bb Budhist Baber (294) also found the Jits masters of Sialkote, most likely 
the Snlpoor of the Inset intioii (Vol I, 707), conquered from a Jit prince in 
the twelfth century by the Patun prince, and pi esumed to be the Salbahaiipoor 
founded by the fugitive Tadii prince of Giijni 

* Bootaban, probably from vanu, pronounced in the dialect hun, the ‘ wild’ 
or ‘forest’ ot Boot.i 

tlllegitiroate children can never overcome this natural defect amongst tho 
Bajpoots Thus we find among all classes of arbizans in India, some of loynl 
but spill lous dc^'Cent 

J T hese towns and lakes are well known, but have been seized by Bikand i 
See Dlap 

§ Tho Oswal IS the richest and most numerous of tho eighty-four mcic.mtilo 
tribes of India, and is eaid to amount to one hundred thousand families They 
are called * OstoaV from then first settlement, the town of Ossi They are nil 
of pure Bajpoot birth, of no single tribe, but chiefly Punrs, Solankis, and 
Bhattis AH profess tho Jam tenets, and it is n curious fact, thougli httlo 
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Tunno having, by the in tei position of the goddess Beejasenni, 
discovered a bidden tieasuie, elected a fortress, ivbicb be named 
Bee]iiote and in tins be'placed a statue of tbe goddess, on tbe 13tb, 
tbe euligliteiied part of tbe month Megsir, tbe Eobini Nikbitra, S 
813 (A D 757) lie died after ruling eighty yeais 

Beeji llae succeeded in S 870 (A D 814) He commenced bis 
leign ivitb tbe techa-doui against his old enemies, tbe Barabas, whom 
be defeated and plundeied In S 892, be had a son by the Boota 
queen, ivbo ivas called Deora]. Tbe Barabas and Laugabas once 
moie united to attack tbe Bliatti piince , but they weie defeated 
and put to flight Finding that they could not succeed by open 
■waifaic, they bad icconise to tieaclieiy Having, under pietence of 
teiminating tins long feud, invited young Deoia] to many tbe 
daughter of tbe Baiaba duet, tbe Bbattis attended, when Bee]i Rad 
and eight bundled of bis kiii and clan weie massacred Deora] 
escaped to tbs bouse of tbe Purohit (of tbe Barabas, it ispiesnmed), 
•wbitber be was pm sued Tbeie being no hope of escape, tbe Biab- 
min tbiew tbe Biabmiuical thread louud tbe neck of tbe young 
pi luce, and m oidei to convince bis pursueis that they weie deceived 
as to tbe object of then seaicb, be sat down to eat with him from 
tbe same dish Tuunole was invested and taken, and neaily every 
soul in it put to tbe swoid, so that tbe very name of Bbatti was for 
a while extinct. 

Deoia] lemamed for a long time concealed in the teriitoiy of tbe 
Baiahas, but at length be ventuied to Boota, his maternal abode, 
wbeie be bad tbe happiness to find his mother, who bad escaped tbe 
massacie at Tunnote. She was rejoiced to behold bei son^s face, and 
''waved tbe salt over bis bead,'^ then tbiew it into tbe water, 
exclaiming, "thus may youi enemies melt away Soon tired of a 
life of dependence, Deoraj asked foi a single village, which was pro- 
mised, but the kin of tbe Boota chief alaimed him, and he recalled 
it, and limited bis grant to such a quantity of land as be could encom- 
pass by tbe thongs cut fiom a single buffalo's hide ‘ and this, too, in 
the depth of tbe deseit For this expedient be was indebted to tbe 
architect Kekeya, who bad constiucted tbe castle of Bbutnaii f 

known, that tbe pontiffs of that faith must be selected from the youth of Ossi 
Tbe wealthy bankei s and merchants of these regions scatteied throughout 
India, aie all known under one denomination, Mai wail, which is erroneously 
supposed to appB' to the Jodpooi teriitory, wheieas,in fact, it means belonging 
to the deseit It is singulai that the wealth of India should centre in this 
1 egion of comparative stei ility ’ 

^ See map 

t This deception practised by the Bbatti chief to obtain land on which to 
erect afoitiess is not unknown in other parts of India, and in moi e remote 
regions Bhutnaii owes its name to this expedient, from the division (bhatna) 
of the hide The etymology of Calcutta is the same, but should be written 
Khalcuita, from the cuttings of the hide ijilial) Byrsa, the castle of Carthage, 
originates from the same story If there existed any affinity between the 
ancient Pal% langua<>e of India and the Punic or Fhceiiician (as the names of 
its princes and their adjuncts of hal would indicate), and the letters B and Oh 
were as little dissimilar in Punic as in Sanscrit, then £yi sa would become 
[Von II] 27a 
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Deora] immediately commenced electing a place of strength, which 
he called after himself Deogurh, or Deorawul,* on Monday, the 6th 
of the month Mah {soodi), the Pook'h Nikhitra, S 909 

Soon as the Boota chief heard that his son-iu-law was erecting, 
not a dwelling, but a castle, he sent a force to laze it Deoraj des- 

churea, ‘hide or skin,’ which might have originated the capital of the African 
Mauritania, as of the Indian Mdiut’ban Thus Marooco may be from ilfai u-cd, 
of, or belonging to Mard, the desei-t, also probably the origin of the Mut ve of 
Iran The term Moor may likewise be con upted from Maui i, an inhabitant 
of Mardca, while the Sehrfid of our Indian desert is the brothel in name and 
profession of the Saracen of Arabia, ftom Sehra, a deset t, and. zuddun, to 
assault The Ifomadio princes of Mauntania might therefore be the Pah or 
shepherd kings of Mar&t’han, the great African desert And who were these 
Fhilita or Pah kings of Barbaty and Egypt ? It is well known that the 
Eei bers who inhabited Abyssinia and the south coast of the Red Sea, migrated 
to the northern coast, not only occupying it, as well as Mount Atlas, but 
pushing their tribes far into the grand sehta, or desert To those colonists, 
that coast owes its name of Barbary From the days of Solomon and his 
cotempoiary Sishac, an intimate communication subsisted between the eastern 
coast of Afiica and India, and I have already hazarded the opinion, that we 
must look to this coast of jSlthiopia and Abyssinia for the Lanka of the 
Bameses (Raraeswar) of India, and fiom the former country the most skilful 
archmologists asset t that Egypt had her mythology, and moie especially that 
mystery, the prominent featuie of both systems — the Phallic iites, or Worship 
of the lingam JSeriei , according to Bruce, means a shepherd, and ns h6i is a 
sheep in the langilage of India, bit bit is a shepherd in the most liteial sense, 
and consequently the synonym of Pah It has been asserted that this lace 
colonized these coasts of Africa flora India about the time of Amenopbis, and 
that they are the Yitsos, or ‘ shepherd-kings,' who subjugated Egypt On this 
account a comp aiison of the ancient arcbitectuial remains of Abyssinia and 
.Ethiopia with those of the ancient Hindus is most desuable It is asserted, 
and with appearance of truth, that the architecture of the Pyiamids is distinct 
from the Pharaonic, and that they are at once Asti onomic and Phallic In 
India, the symbolic pinnacle surmounting the temples of the sun-god arc 
always py i amidal If the forthcoming history of the Bci b6rs should reveal the 
mystery of their first settlements in Abyssinia, a gieat object would bo 
attained, and if search were made m the old cave-temples of that coast, some 
remains of the characters they used might aid in tracing then analogy to the 
ancient Pali of the East an idea suggested by an e\ainination of the few 
characters found in the gi and desert inhabited by the Tuaricks, which have a 
certain resemblance to the Punic, and to the unknown chaiactcis attributed to 
the Indo-Scj thic tribes of India, ns on their coins and cave-temples Wide 
asunder as are these regions, the mind that will sttive to lesson the historical 
separation may one day hcsucccssCnl, when the coiiiicmoii between Adt’hiopia 
(qu fiom acZi/(/a and conti acted off, the sun?) and Saiiiashtia, ‘ the land of the 
Sun,’ or Sjiia of India, may become more tangible Fciishta (udo Biiggs’ 
Translation, Vol IV, p.40S,) quoting original authoi ities, says, “the inhabitants 
" of Solandip, oi the island of Cejion, were accustomed to send vessels to tlic 
“ coast of Afiica, to the Red Sei.’and Persian Gulf, from tliecailie t n^es.aiid 
“Hindu pilgiims lesorted to Mecca aiidEgjut for the pin pose of^pajiug 
" adoration to the idols It is related also that this people f rading from Oei Ion 
“ became converts to the true faith at so early a period as the fiist caliphs all 
which confirms the fact of early intercourse between Egypt and India -^Sco 
Yol T, p 517 

y Dcorawnl is in the map , it was one of the points of halt in Elpliinstono’s 
mission to Cabnl This discloses to us the position of the Boota territory, and 
as astronomical data are given, those inclined to prort or disprove the Bhatti 
chronology have ample means afforded 
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patched ins mother with the keys to the assailants, and invited the 
leaders to receive the castle ana his homage , when the chief men 
to the number of a hundied and twenty, entering, they were 
inveigled, under pietence of consultation, ten at a time, and each 
paity put to death and their bodies thrown over the wall. 
Deprived of their leaders, the i est took to flight 

Soon after, the prince was .visited by his patron, the Jogi who 
had piotected him amongst the Barahas, and who now gave him 
the title of Sid. This Jogi, who possessed the art of transmuting 
metals, lodged in the same house wheie Deora] found pioteotion 
on the massacie of his father and kindred One day, the holy man 
had gone abioad, leaving his or ^tattered double V in 

which was the Bascoortipa, or * * * § elixu*- vessel,^ a diop of which having 
fallen on the dagger of Deora] and changed it to gold, he decamped 
with both, and it was by the possession of this he was enabled to 
erect Deorawul The Jogi was well aware of the thief whom he 
now came to visit , and he confirmed him in the possession of the 
stolen property, on one condition, that he should become his chela 
and disciple, and, as a token of submission and fidelity, adopt the 
external symbols of the Jogi. Deoia] assented, and was invested 
with the Jogi robe of ochre * He placed the mood/ia-\ in his ear, 
the little horn round his neck, and the bandage [langota) about his 
loins ; and with the gourd {cupt a) in his hand, he perambulated the 
dwellings of his kin, exclaiming, Ahie f Aluc The gourd was 
filled with gold and peai’ls , the title of Mao was abandoned for that 
of jBa7t;«Z,§ the was made on his forehead, and exacting a 
pledge that these rites of inauguration should be continued to the 
latest posterity, the Baba Eitta (for such was the Jogi^s name) 
disappeared 

Deora] deteimined to wreak his revenge on the Barahas, and he 
en]oyed it even “ to stiupping the scarfs tiom the heads of their 

females ” On his return to Deorawul, he prepared for an attack 
on Langaha, the hen of which was then on a marriage expedition at 
Aleepoor There, Deora] attacked and slew a thousand of them, the 
lest hencefoith acknowledged his supiemacy The Langahas were 
gallant Ea]poots 

As the tribe of Langaha, or Langa, will from this period go hand 
in hand, in all the international wars of the Yadu-Bhattis, fiom their 
expulsion from the Pau]^b to their final settlement in the Indian 
desert, it is of some mteiest to tiace its oiigin and destiny It is 
distinctly stated that, at this epoch, the Langas were Rajpoots , and 
they are in fact a subdivision of the Solanki oi Ohalook race, one of 
the four AgnicMa , and it is important to obseive that in then gotia- 


* Galled geetoo , garments coloured with this dye are worn by all classes of. 
mendicants 

+The moodra is around piiokly seed worn by the ascetics as enr-riiigs 

!! The Supreme Being, the univeisal and One God 

§ 'Bawul IB still the title of the princes of JessulmSr, as it once was that 
of the M6war house 
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aclimya, or genealogical creed/ they claim Lokote lu the Punjab as 
then eaily location , in all probability piior to their regeneration on 
Mount Aboo, -when they adopted Biahminical principles From the 
yeai S 787 (A D 731), -when the castle o£ Tunnote was erected by 
the leader of the Bhatti colony, down to S 1530 (AD 1474), a 
peiiod of seven hundred and foity -three years, perpetual boider- 
strife appears to have occun ed between the Bhattis and Langas, - 
which teiminated in that singular combat, or duel, of tribe against 
tribe, during the reign of Bawul Ghachik, in the last-mentioned 
period Shoitly aftei this, Baber conqueied India, and Mooltan 
became a piovince of the empire, when the authority of tubes 
ceased Ferishta, howevei , comes to our aid and gives us an account 
of an entiie dynasty of this tribe as kings of Mooltan The fiist of 
this line of five kings began his reign A H. 847 (A D 1443) or thirty 
years anterior to the death of Rawul Ghachik The Mooslem 
Historian (see Biiggs^ Feiishta, Vol IV, p. 388), says that when 
Khizer Khan Syud was emperor of Delhi, he sent Shekh Tusooph 
as his lieutenant to Mooltan, who gained the esteem of the sun ound- 
ing princes , amongst whom was Eae Sehra, chief of Seevee, head 
of the tube of Langa, who came to congiatulate him, and to offer 
his sei vices and a daughter m mamage The offer was accepted; 
constant communication was kept op between Seevee and Mooltan, 
till at length Bad Sehra disclosed the object of all this solicitude , 
he threw aside the mask, confined the Shekh, sent him off to Delhi, 
and crowned himself king ot Mooltan under the title of Kootub-fi-din. 

Fenshta calls Rae Sehra and his tube of Langa, Afghans, and 
Abulfazil says, the inhabitants of Seevee weie of the Noomne (fox) 
tribe, which is assiiiedly one of the mostnumeious oi the Jit or G-ete 
race, though they have all, since then conversion, adopted the distinc- 
tive teim of BalocJi The Bhatti chionicle calls the Langas in one 
page Pat’han, and in another Bajpoot, which aie peifectly lecon- 
cileable, and by no means indicative that the Pat'han or Afghan of 
that eaily peiiod, oi even in the time of Rae Sehra, was a Mahome- 
daii The title of Bae is sufficient proof that they were even then 
Hindus Ml Elphinstone scouts the idea of the descent of the 
Afghans fiom the Jews , and not a tiace of the Hebrew is found in 
the Pooshtoo, 01 language of this tube, although it has much affinity 
to the Zend and Sausciit I cannot letinin from repeating my con- 
viction of the oiigin of the Afghans from the Yadu, conveited into 
Yithndt, 01 Jew ’ Whether these Yadns aie or aie not Yuh, oi 
Gotes, lomams to be pioved 

To the south of Deoiauul dwelt the Lodi a Rajpoots, their capital 
was Lodoiva, an immense city, having tivelve gates. The family 
Pnrohit, having been offended, took sanctuary {stina) with Deoraj, 
nud stimulated him to dispossess his old masteis of tWr territory 
A mamage was pioposed to Niip-bhan, the chief of the Lodi as, 
which being accepted, Deoiaj, at the head of twelve hundred chosen 
horse, departed for Lodoiwa The gates of the city weio thiown 
open as the bridegioom approached j but no sooner had he entered 
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with his suite, than swords were drawn, and Deoraj made himself 
master of Lodorva * He man led the chief^s dangh ter, left a garrison 
in Lodorva, and returned to Deorawul Deoraj was now lord of fifty- 
six thousand hoise, and a hundred thousand camels f 

At this period, a merchant of Deorawul, named Jiskurn, having 
gone to Dharanagan, was imprisoned by its prince, Brij-bhan Puar, 
and compelled to pay a ransom foi his hbeity. On his return to 
Deorawul, he showed the mark of the non-collar to his sovereign, 
who, indignant at the dishonoui put upon his subject, swoie he 
would not drink water until he had avenged the insult But he had 
not calculated the distance between him and his foe , in order, 
however, to redeem his pledge, a Dhdr oi clay (giStA-id-dhan) was 
constructed, on which he was about to wreak his vengeance, but 
there were Pramars' in his army, who were at their post ready to 
defend their mock capital , and, as their astonished prince advanced 
to destroy it, they exclaimed — 

Jdn Puai fJiydn Blidt hyn 
Or Bhdi VhyoAi Pxidi 
JDhd/i Innna Pudx nuhyn 
Ot nuhyn Puar binna Dhdi 
which may be thus translated 

** Wherever there is a Puar, there is a Dhar , and where there is a 
Dhar, thei s is a Puar There is no Dhar without a Puar , neither is 
there a Puar without a Dh4r 

Under their leaders, Tejsi and Sarung, they protected the mock 
Dhar, and were cut to pieces to the number of one hundred and 
twenty Deoiaj approved their valour, and provided for their 
children Being thus released from his oath, he pioceeded towards 
Dh&r, 1 educing those who opposed his progi ess Bi ij-bhan defended 
Dh£r duiing five days, and fell with eight hundred of his men ; 
upon which Deoiaj unfurled the fiag of victory and returned to his 
late conquest, the city of Lodorva 

Deoraj had two sons, Moond and Chedoo , the last, by a wife of 
the Baraha tube, had five sons, whose descendants were styled Ch6da 

* We are not told of what race {cvla) was the Lodra Ra3poot, in all proba- 
bility it was Pramaia, or Puar, which at one tune occupied the whole desert of 
India Lodorva, as will be seen, became the capital of the Bhattis, until the 
founding of their last and oresent capital, Jessulmdr it boasts a high anti- 
quity, though now a ruin, occupied by a few families of shepherds Many 
towns throughout the desert wei e formerly of celebrity, but are now desolate, 
through the con]oined causes of perpetual warfare and the shifting sands I 
obtained a copper-plate msciiption of the tenth century from Lodorva, of the 
period of Beep Rai, in the oinamental Jam oharactei , also some clay signets, 
given to pilgrims, bearing Jain symbols All these relics attest the prevailing 
religion to have been Jain 

t A gross exaggeration of the annalist, or a cypher in each added by the 
copyist. 

^iBhar, or Bbaranagaii, was the most ancient capital of this tribe, the most 
numerous of the Agnicdla races See a sketch of the Puars, or Piamaras, 
Vol.J,p 82 
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Bajpoots Deora] excavated seveial laige lakes m the territory of 
Kkadal (lu which Deorawul is situated) , one at Tunnote is called 
« Tauno-snr , another, after himself, Deo-siir Having one day gone 
to hunt, slightly attended, he was attacked by an ambush of the 
Chunna Eajpoots, and slain with tw'enty-six of his attendants, aftei 
having reigned fifty-five years Hib km and clans shaved their locks 

and moustaches, excepting* 

Moond, who succeeded, and perfoimed all the ceremonies during 
the twelve days Having made his ablutions with the watei fiom 
sixty-eight diffeient wells, m which weie immersed the leaves of one 
bundled and eight different shinbs and tiees, a female of spotless 
viitue waved the burning frankincense ovei his head Befoie him 
was placed the ^unyamiit, consisting of curds, milk, buttei, sugai, 
and honey, likewise pearls, gems, the royal umbiella, the glass 
called d/hooh, various flowers, a looking-glass, a young viigin, a 
chariot, a flag or banner, the vela flower, seven soits of gram, two 
fish, ahoise, a nuWmnlu (unknown), a bullock, a shell, a lotus, a 
vessel of water, the tail of the wild ox {chdom), a swoid, a female 
calf, a littei, yellow clay, and piepared food Then, seated on the 
hon^s hide, — (on which weie painted the seven dwvpas oi continents 
of Hindu cosmography, apparelled in the dress of the Jogi, and 
coveied with ashes {himhoot), with the moodia in his eais), — the 
white clidoni (ox-tail) was waved ovet his head, and he was inaugu- 
rated on the gadi of Deora], while the Pniohit and chiefs piesented 
then offerings The teelM-doiii was against the assassins of hisfather, 
who had congiegated for defence, eight bundled of whom were put 
to death Bawul Mooiid had one son, who was called Bachera 
When about fouiteen yoais of age the coco-nut came fiom Bullub- 
sdn Solanki, Raja of Patun f He forthwith proceeded to Patun, 
wheie he manied the Solanki princess, and died not long aftei his 
father 

Bacheia succeeded on Saturday the 12th Siavan, S 1035 J The 
same rites of installation weie performed , the Lanfei i a (split-eared) 
Jogi was the first to put the legal iiluc on his foiehead, and ^his 

Theic 18 no tntci i egnvm in Enjwaiin the king nerei dies 

t Tbjs affords a most important sj ucbi oiiism, conoborative of the coiiect- 
nc«s of these .iniials Bulhib-e6n of Pntim (Aiiluilwaiia) immediately 

followed Chanuuid Kao, w ho was disnossesstd of the throne by Mahmoud of 
Ghizm.m the \ ear \ D 1011, oi S 1067 Bnllub sdn died the jeai of his ni- 
at illation, and wa*. succeeded bj Doorlubli, ivlioso nenod has also been s\n- 
chionicillj fivedb} an incei lotion belonging to the Piamai ns —See Transac- 
tions of the Royal Asiatic iSociety, Vol 1, p 226 

X This auto, S 1035, is eiidoiitly an eiioi of the copyist Bachoia mniiied 
Bnllnb-sen’s daughter in S 1067, and he died in S 1100 , so that it should bo 
ciihei S 1055 or l005 It is niioortmt to deal tins point, ns Kawul Bnchera 
was the opponent of Mahmoud of Ghiziii lu his nuasion of Inain, A H. 393, 
A D 1000, = S 1056 or S 1060, the Sam vat era being liable to a variation of 
ten years, (Colebiookc) If wo aie right, a passage of Fenshtn, which has 
puzzled the tmnslntois, dionld rmi thus ‘Mahmoud directed his march 
agnnsfc tlm Bhatti, and passing Mooltnn, armed at Bchra, a Bhntti citv.” — 
Compare Dow, Tol I, p 5S, (4to coition; ana Briggs, Vol I, p 38 
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hand upon his back ’ Rawnl Bachera had five sons, Doos^], Singh, 
Bappi Rao, Unkho, and J\£aal-Rnsao, all of wlioni had issue, forminfir 
clans 

A merchant came to Lodorva with a cai'avan bf hoises, of which 
there was one of a lace so supeiioi, chat a lac of lupees was fixed 
as his puce , the bleed belonged to a Pat^han chief, west ot the 
Indus To obtain it, Doosa] and his son Unkho put themselves at 
the head of a baud, crossed the Indus, slew Gazi Khan, the Pat^han 
chief, and earned off his stud 

Sing had a sou, Sacha-iae, his son was Balia, who had two sons, 
Ruttuu and Jugga , they attacked the Purihar piince Juggernath of 
Mundoi e, and cai ried off five hundred camels their descendants ai-e 
styled Singrdo Rajpoots 

Bappi Rao had two sons, Pahoo and Mandun Pahoo had likewise 
two, Beeium and Toolii, whose uumeious issue weie styled the Pahoo 
Rajpoots The Pahoos issued from then abode of Beekumpoor, and 
conquered the lands of the Johyas, as far as Deti-jhdl , and having 
made PooguK their capital, they dug numeious wells m the t’hiil, 
which still go by the name of the Pahoo wells. 

Near Kh^toh, in the Nagore District of Mai war, there dwelt a 
warrior of the Keechee tribe, named Jiddra, who often plundered 
even to the gates of Poogul, slaying many of the Jytung Bhattis. 
DooseIj piepared a kafila o&r&v&n/) under pretence of making a 
pilgrimage to the Ganges, invaded unawaies the Kheechee chieFs 
territory, and slew him, with nine hundred of his men 

Doosfij, with his three brothers, went to the land of Kh6r, where 
dwelt PertS,p Sing, chief of the Gohilotes,t whose daughters they 
espoused In the land of Khdr, the Jadoon showei ed gold, enrich- 

ing it ” In the dUieja (dower) with his daughter, the Gohilote gave 
fifteen Dhoa-daiixes, or ^virgin lamp-holders'' Soon after, the 
Baloches made an inroad into the territory of KhddS,!, a battle 
ensued, in which five hundred were killed, and the rest fled beyond 
the river Bachera died, and was succeeded by 

Doosftj, in the month of Asdir, S. 1100 Hamir, prince of the Sodas, f 
made an incursion into his territories, which he plundered Doos&j 
having unavailingly remonstrated, lemindmg him of ancient tie's, he 


^ See Map This was one of the points touched at in Mr Elphinstone’s 
journey 

f The chief of the Gohilotes is now settled at Bhaonnggur, at the estuary of 
the Mjhie where I visited him 10,1823 The migration of the family from 
Eh^rdhur occurred about a century after that period, according to the docu- 
ments in the Eao’s family And we have only to look at the opening of the 
Annals of Mai war to see that from its colonization by the Bahtoies, the Gohil 
community of dhut was finally extinguished To the general historian 
these minute facts may be unimportant, but they cease to be so when they 
prove the character of these annals for fidelity 

J If this IS the Hamiia alluded to in the Annals of Bikanfir, in whose time 
the Caggar river ceased to fiow in these lands, we have another date assigned 
to a fact of great physical importance. 

[Ton. II] 
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marched into DliS,t, and gamed a victory. DoosS.] had two sons, 
Jesnl and Beejiraj, and in his old age a third son, by a B-anawnt 
princess of the house of Mewar, called Lanja Beeji Bad, who, when 
DoosS,] died, was placed on the throne by the nobles and civil officers 
of the state Previous to his elevation, he had espoused a daughter 
of Sidraj Jey Sing, Solanki During the nuptial ceremonies, as the 
mother of the bride was marking the forehead of the bridegroom 
with the til/uh, or ^inanguiationmark,^ she exclaimed, ‘^My son, do 
“thou become the portal of the north — ^the bairier between us and 
the king, whose power is becoming strong.^’* By the princess of 
Puttnn he had a son, who was named Bho]deo, and who, by the 
death of his father when he attained the age of twenty-five, became 
lord of Lodorva The other sons of Doos^ij were at this time 
advanced in manhood, Jesul being thii ty-five, and Bee3ira] thirty-two 
years of age. 

Some years before the death of D00B&3, Baedhuwal Pnar, son (or 
descendant) of TJdyaditof Dhai, had three daughters, one of whom 
he betrothed to JeipM (A]ipM) Solanki, son of Sidra] ,t another to 
Beejira] Bhatti, and the third to the Rana of Oheetore The Bhatti 
prince left Lodoi va for Dhar at the head of seven hundred horse, and 
ai rived at the same time with the Seesodia and Solanki princes On 
hisietnrn to Lodorva, he erected a temple to SMslmga, close to 
which he made a lake By the Pnar princess he had a sou named 
Rahir, who had two sons, N 4 tsi and Kdksi. 

Bhojdeo had not long occupied the gadi of Lodorvn, when his 


* Here we have another sjnchionism In the Komai pal Ohat lira, or history 
of the kings of Anhnlwarrn Fnttnn, the reign of Sidraj was fi om S II6O to S. 
1201, or AD 1094 to U45, the point of time intermediate between the 
invasion of Mahmoud of Ghizni and the final conquest of India by Shnbndin, 
during which they were many in options into India by the lieutenants of the 
monartlis of Ghizni There was one in the reign of Musood, iii A H 492 (A D. 
1098), fom years after the accession of Sidraj , another m A D 1120, m the 
reign of Byram Shah, during which, according to Fenshta, the Ghazncvido 
general, Balm, rebelled and assailed the Hindu Rajas from Nngore, where ho 
established himself In all probability this is the event alluded to by the queen 
of Pnttiin, when she nominated the Bhatti prince ns her champion 
f The mention of these simultaneous intermarriages m three of the pi mcipal 
Rajpoot monarchies of that day, vtz , Dhar, Puttun, and Ciicctoi e, is important, 
not only as establishing fresh sjuichionisms, but as disdosing the intercourse 
between the Bhnttis and the more ancient princely families of India The period 
of Udyadit Pramar has been established beyond cavil (see Trans R A. S , Vol 
I, n 223), and that of Sidraj, likewise, whose son and siiccessot , Ajiptil, had but 
a short reign when he was deposed by Komarpal, whose date is also found from 
inscriptions _ It is a singular fact, thatall the Rajpoot dynasties of these regions 
were established abont'the same epoch, vtz , Puttun by the Cliaiiras, Chcetoi e by 
the Gchlotes, Dehli, refounded by the Tuars, and the Bhatti principality by 
the descendant of Salbah.111 Tins was in the middle of the eight century of 
Vicramadityn, when the older Hindu governments wcie broken np Tho 
admission of the Bhatti to intcrmairy with their families proves one of two 
facts either that they were considered Rajpoots, notwithst.inding their being 
inhabitants of tho regions beyond tho Indus , or, that tnc families mentioned, 
with which they intermarried, wore Indo Scythio like tliomsolves 
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uncle Jesul conspired against him , but being always surrounded by 
a guard of five hundred Solanki Rajpoots^ his person was unassail- 
able. At this time, the prince of Puttun was often engaged with the 
king^s troops from TaPha Jesul, in pursuance of his plan, deter- 
mined to coalesce with the king, and cause an attack on Puttun 
(Anhulwarra), by which alone he could hope foi the departure of the 
Solanki body-guaid Jesul, with his chief kin, escorted by two 
hundred hoise, marched to the Punjnud, wheie he saw the king of 
Ghor, who had ]ust overcome the king of Tat’ha,* and placed his 
own gairison there, and he accompanied him to Arore, the ancient 
capital of Sinde Theie he unfolded his views, and having swoin 
allegiance to the king, he obtained a foice to dispossess his nephew 
of his territory Lodorva was encompassed, and Bhojdeo slain in 
its defence In two days the inhabitants were to carry off their 
effects, and on the third the troops of Ghor were permitted the 
license of plundei Lodorva was sacked, and Kureem Khan departed 
for Bekher with the spoils 

Jesul thus obtained the gadi of Lodorva , but it being open to 
invasion, he sought a spot bettei adapted foi defence, and he found 
one only five coss (ten miles) from Lodorva Upon the summit of a 
rocky iidge, he discovered a Brahmin, whose solitary heimitage 
adjoined the fountain of Biimsir Having paid homage, and dis- 
closed the purpoit of his visit, the recluse i elated the history of the 
triple-peaked hill, which overlooked his hermitage He said, that in 
the Tteta, or 'silvei age/ a oelebiated ascetic called K4k, or Kaga, 
resided at this fountain, after whom the iivulet which issued thence 
had its name of Kaga , that the Pandu Arjoon, with Hen Onshna, 
name there to attend a great sacrifice, on which occasion Crishna 
foretold that, in some distant age, a descendant of his should erect a 
town on the margin of that iivulet, and should raise a castle on 
Trtciiia, the tuple-peaked mount + While Crishna thus prophesied, 
it was observed to him by Arjoon that the water was bad, when 
Onshna smote the lock with his cliakra (discus), whereupon a sweet 
spring bubbled up, and on its maigin were inscribed the prophetic 


* At every step we see, however meagre may be the outline, the con ectness 
of this historical sketch It was, according to Fenshta, in A H 555 (A D 1159, 
or S 12l5), that the prince of Ghor conquered Ghisni, and immediately after 
overran Mooltan and Sind (see Briggs, Tol I, p 157) , and doubtless it was on 
this occasion that the Bhatti pi ince swore allegiance to Shabudin, and obtained 
the force which drove his nephew from Lodorva, which being sacked by bis 
anxiliaiies, he founded Jessulmdi in S 1212 The three yeai s’ discrepancy 
between the Mahomedan and Hindu dates is of little consequence , but even 
this could be remedied, when we recollect that the Samvat, according to Mr 
Colebrooke, is liable to a variation of ten years ' . -ou 

If there were bo better support for the assutned descent of the Sbafcti 
founder of Jessulmdr from the 7&diis of the STiaiat, than this progeny, wo 
should be confii med in our suspicion that they are a colony of the and 
that the Brahmins took advantage of the nominal resemblance to incorporate 
them in the Ohatees BajeUla, or thii ty-six royal races 
CVoi II.J 
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sbanzas wliicli tlie hermit Besul now pointed out to the Bhatti prince, 
who read as follows 

1 

“ Oh prince of Jidoo-vansa! come into this land, and on this mountain’s top 
erect a triangular castle 

2 

“ Lodorra is destroyed, but only five cobs therefrom is Jesanoh, a site of 
twice its strength 

3 

‘ Pi mce, whose name is Jesnl, who will be ofTadu lace, abandon Lodor- 
poora , here erect thy dwelling ” 

The hermit Besul alone knew the existence of the fountain on 
whose margin these lines were engraved All that he stipulated for 
himself was, that the fields to the westward of the castle should 
retain his name, the fields of Besul ” He foretold that the intended 
castle should twice and a half times be sacked, that livers of blood 
would flow, and that for a time all would be lost to his descendants. 

On RuhivaTf * the day of the sun,^ (a favourite day for commenc- 
ing any grand undertaking with all these tribes), the 12th of Sravan, 
the enlightened half of the moon, S. 1212 (A D 1156), the foundation 
of Jessulmdr was laid, and soon the inhabitants, with all that was 
valuable, abandoned Lodorva,* and began to erect new habitations. 
Jesul had two sons, Kaalun and Salbahan. He chose his chief minis- 
teis and advisers from the children of Sodil, of the Pahoo tribe, who 
became too poweiful Their old enemies, the Chunna Ra 3 poots, 
again invaded the lands of Hhdddl , but they suffered foi their 
audacity. Jesul suivived this event five yeais, when he died, and 
was succeeded by his youngest son, Salbahan the II. 

• Lodoi va remains in rums , a journey thither might affoi d subject-matter 
for the antiquBiTy, and enable him to throw light upon the origin of the Bhatti 
tribe I omitted to place it in the Map it is ten miles N W of the present 
capital 
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CHAPTER III 

Frehnnnai y observations —The eai ly histoiy of the Bhattis not devoid of intei - 

est — Ti aces of then ancient niannet s and t ehgion — The chi onicle i esumed 

Jesul survives the change of capital twelve yeai s — The hen Kailun banished 

Salbahan, Jiis youngei bi other, succeeds — Expedition against the Oath or 
Gat’hi — Their supposed oi igin — Application from the Yadu pi nice of Badi i- 
nat’hfoi a pi nice to fill the vacant gadi — Din mg Salbahan’s absence, his son 
Beejil USUI ps the gadi — Salbahan i etn es to Khddal, and falls in battle against 
the Baloches — Beejil commits suicide — Kailun recalled and placed on the 
gadi — His issue foi m clans — Khiszui Khan Baloch again invades Khddal — 
Kailun attacks him, and avenges his father's death — Death of Kailun — Sue. 
ceeded by Ghachik Deo — He expels the Ghunna Rajpoots — Dejeats the Sodas of 
Anieihote — The JRahtoies lately ai lived in the desert become In oublesoiiie — 
hnpoi taut syiicln onisms — Death of Ghachich — He is succeeded by his gt aiid- 
sonKuirun, to thepiejudice of the eldei, Jaetsi, who leaves Jessulmh — Re- 
di esses the im ongs of a Bai aha Rajpoot — Kin i un dies — Succeeded by Lahhur 
Sen — His imbecile chat actei — Replaced by his son Poonpal, who is dethi oned 
and banished — His gi andson, Ranvng-deo, establishes himself at Mai ote and 
Poogul — On the deposal of Poonpal, Jaetsi is i ecalled and placed on the 
gadi — He affot ds a i efuge to the Pin ihai Pi nice of Mundoi e, when attacked 
by AUa-o-din — The sons of Jaetsi cany off the impeiial tribute of Tat'ha and 
Mooltan — The king determines to invade Jessulmii — Jaetsi and his sons 
pi epaie for the storm — Jessulinii invested — Kiist assault lepulsed — The 
Bhattis keep an ai iiuj in the field — Rawul Jaetsi dies — The siege continues — 
Singulai fi lendship between his son Ruttun and one of the beswging genei als. 
— Mooli aj succeeds — Genei al Assault — Again defeated — Garrison reduced 
to great eitiemity — Gouncil of war — Deteimination to perform the saka — 
Genei ous conduct of the Mahomedan friend of Ruttun to his sons — Final 
Assault — Rawul Mooli aj and Ruttun and then chief kin fall in battle — 
Jessuliner taken, dismantled, and abandoned 

Having thus epitomized the Bhatti annals, fiom the expulsion of 
the tribe from the Pun]§,b, and the establishment of Tunnote in the 
Indian desert, in A D. 731, to the foundation of the existing capital, 
Jessulmdr, in AD 1156, we shall continue th,e sketch to the present 
day, nearly in the language of the chronicle, adding explanatoiy 
notes as we proceed 

The interval between the erection of the castle of Tunnote and 
the present time is exactly eleven hundred yeais , during which the 
historical narrative, whatever may be its value, is at least continuous, 
and the events recorded are corroborated, even in the darkest period, 
by numerous synchronisms in the annals of the other states , and 
viewed synoptically, it presents matter of deep interest to the' 
exploier of Indian history The period of four hundred and twenty- 
five years, embraced in the preceding chapter, is full of incidents. 
It is a record of a people who once deemed their consequence and their 
fame imperishable And even were it less diversified by anecdotes 
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descriptive of maimers, it ■would still possess claims to interest as a 
simple relation of the giadual peopling of a great poi tion of the 
Indian desert. We see tribes and cities disappeaiing , new races 
and new capitals taking their place , and although not a syllable is 
wiitten which beats diiectly upon leligion, we can see, incidentally, 
the analogy of these Indo-Scythic tribes, from Zabulist^han and 
■ Salbahana, with the Hindu, confirming what Menu says, that the 
Sdcds, Yavaoms, Pehlavis, and the Kliasas* of Central Asia, weie all 
Ch’hettris oi Eajpoots We now pioceed with the chronicle 

Jesul, the foundei of Jessulmm, suivivedthe change of capital 
only twelve years His eldei son, Kailun, having given displeasuie 
to the Pahoo mimstei, was expelled, and his younger brother placed 
■upon the gadz. 

Salbahan, a name of celebiity in the annals, lenewed in the son 
of Jesul, succeeded in S 1224 (A D 1168) His first expedition was 
against the Catti or Cat^hi tribe, who, under their leader, Jugbhan, 
dwelt between the city of Jahloie and the Aravulli f The OaVhi 
Eao was killed, and his hoises and camels were cairied to Jessulmer 
The fame of this exploit exalted the leputation of Salbahan He 
had thiee sons, Beejii, Banai, and Hasso 

In the mountains of Bhadrinath, there was a state, whose princes 
were of the Jadoon (Yadu) lace, descended from the fiist Salbahan 
at the period of the expulsion from Grujni f At this time, the prince 
of this state dying without issue, a deputation came to Jessulmdrto 
obtain a piince to fill the vacant gadi. Hasso was accordingly sent, 
but died 3 U 8 t as he arrived His wife, who was pregnant, was taken 


^ There is a race m the desei t iiorr Mahomedan, and called KhossaB Slphin- 
^tonG mentions the Kliasa-Khel Klinsgni is ‘ the i egion of the IKliasas,’ the 
Casta Jieqia of Ptolemj 

t Wo can scarcely refuse otii assent to the belief, that the Cat’hi or Catti 
tribe, hero mentioned, is the leninaiit of the nation which so manfully opposed 
Alexander Ic wns then located about Mooltnn, at this period occupied by the 
Lnngns The coloni attacked by the Bhntti was neai the Aiarnlh, in all 
probability a preaatoi y band from the region they peopled and gave their name 
to, Cattiawnr, in the Saiuaslitin peiiinsuia 

J Mr Elphinstonc enumerates the Jadoon ns a subdivision of the Ensofzyes, 
one of the great Afghan tt ibc'i, who were originally located about Onbiil and 
Ghizni I could not iesi«t surmising the piobability of the teim Jadoon, 
apnhcd to a subdivision of the Afghan lace originating from the Hindu* 
Scjthic Jadoon, or Yndii, nlicucc the boasted descent of the Afghans fiom 
Saul king of the Jews lYdhvdts') The customs of the Afghans would support 
this hypothesis “Tht Afghans (says the Emperor Baber, page 159), when 
“ reduced to cxtremitiCB in war, come into the presence of their eiiomj with grass 
“between their tcetb, beingas much as to saj, ‘I am jour ox’” This custom 
IS entirely Bajpoot.niidevcrrecurnngininhcriptionsrccording victories They 
have their hards or poets in like manuci, of whom Mr Elphinstone gives an 
interesting account In features, also, thej resemble the ITorthcrn Kajnoots, 
who have gencr illy acquihncnoscs,or,8s Mi El{)hinstone expresses it, in the 
account of lus journey through the desert, “Jewish features,” though this 
might tempt one to adopt the converse of my deduction, and say, that these 
Yadt's of Gujm were, with the Afghans, also of YdliUdi origin from the lost 
tribes of Israel 
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with the pains of labour on the journey, and was delivered of a son 
under the shade of apalas tree, whence the child was called Palaseo. 
This infant succeeding, the laj (principality) was named after him 
Plaseoh.* 

Proposals of marriage came fiom Maunsi Deora of Sirohi. The 
Rawul lefti Jessulm^r to the care of his eldest son Beejil Soon after 
his departure, the foster-brothei (dhabliae) of the young pnnce piopa- 
gated the report of the RawuPs death in an encountei with a ti^r 
and prompted Beejil to assume the dignity Salbahan, on his return^ 
finding his seat usuiped, and having in vain expostulated with his 
traitorous son, pioceeded to Khaddl, of which Deorawul is the capital, 
where he was slain, with three hundted of his followers, in repelling 
an irruption of the Baloches. Beejil did not long enjoy the dignity : 
having in a fit of passion struck the dhabhae, the blow was returned 
upon which, stung with shame and resentment, he stabbed himself 
with his dagger. 

Kailun, the elder brothei of Salbahan, who was expelled by the 
Pahoos, was now (A.D 1200) lecalled, and installed at the age of 
fifty. He had six sons, Ohachick Deo, Palhan, Jeichund, Peetumsi, 
Petumchund, and TJsrao The second and third had numerous issue, 
who ai e styled Jaseir and Seehana Rajpoots 

Khizzur Khan Baloch, with five thousand men, at this time agam 
crossed the Mehran (Indus), and invaded the land of Khaddl, which 
was the second iiTuption since he slew Selbahan. Kailnn marched 
against him at the head of seven thousand Rajpoots, and, after a 
seveie engagement, slew the Baloch leader and fifteen hundred of 
his men Kailun ruled nineteen years 

Chachick Deo succeeded, in S 1275 (A D 1219) Soon after his 
accession, he earned on war against the Chunna Rajpoots (now 
extinct), of whom he slew two thousand, captuiing fourteen thousand 
cows, and compelling the tribe to take refuge with the Johyas. 
Soon after, the Rawul invaded the lands of Rana Urmsi, prince of 
the Sodas, who, though taken by sui prise, assembled four thousand, 
horse but was defeated, and forced to fly for shelter to the walls of 
his capital, Amerkote. The Puar was glad to obtain the absence of 
his foe by the offer of his daughtei in marriage f 

* See Mr Elphinstone’s map for the position of the Jadoon branch of the 
Eusofzyes at the foot of the Sewalik hills 

f In this single passage we have revealed the tribe {gate), race {ctila), capital, 
and proper name, of the prince of Dhdf The USoda tribe, as before stated, is an 
important branch of the Pramara (Puar) race, and with the Oomi as and Sooini as 
gave dynasties to the valley of Sinde from the most remote period The Sodas, 
I have already observed, were probably the Sogd^ of Alexander, oocnpymg 
Upper Sinde when the Macedonian descended that stream The Soomia 
dynasty is mentioned by Perishta from ancient authorities, but the Mahomedan 
historians know nothing, and oared nothing, about Rajpoot tribes It is from 
such documents as these, scattered throughout the annals of these principalities* 
and from the ancient Hindu epic poems, that I have concentrated the “ Sketches 
“ of the Rajpoot Tribes,” introductory to the first volume, which, however slight 
they appear, cost more research than the rest of the book, I write this note 
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Tlie Eahtoies, lecently established in the land of Kbdr, had become 
troublesome neighboui a , Chachick obtained the aid of the Soda 
troops to chastise them, and he pioceeded to Jessole and Bhalotia, 
vfheie they weie established, but Chadoo and his son Theedo 
averted his wiath by giving him a daughtei to wife * 

Rawul Chachick ruled thiity-two yeais. He had only one son, 
Te] Eao, who died at the age of foity-two, from tlie small-pox, 
leaving two sons, Jaetsi andKurrun To the youngest the Eawul 
was much attached , and having convened the chiefs aiound his 
death-bed, he entreated they would accede to his last wish, that his 
youngest giandson might be his successoi 

Kuirun having succeeded, his eldei biothei, Jaetsi, abandoned his 
country, and took seivice with the Mahomedaus in Guzzeiat About 
this time, Mozuffei Khan, who occupied Nagoie with five thousand 
hoise, committed gieat outrages There was a Bhomia of the Baiaha 
tube, named Bhagaoti-das, who resided fifteen coss fiom Nagoie, and 
was master of one thousand five hundred horse He had an only 
daughter, who was demanded by the Khan, and being unwilling to 
comply, and unable to lesist, he resolved to abandon the country 
Poi this purpose he prepared carnages, in which Tie placed his 
family and chattels, and at night proceeded towards Jessulmdr, but 
the Khan, gaming intelligence of his motions, intercepted the convoy 
A battle ensued, in which four hundred of the Baiahas weie killed, 
and his daughter and other females were carried off The afflicted 
Baraha continued his loute to Jessulmdi, and related his distress to 
Eawul Kurrun, who immediately put himself at the head of his 
followers, attacked the Khan, whom he slew, with three thousand 
of his people, and reinducted the Bhomia in his possessions Kuirun 
ruled twenty-eight yeais, and was succeeded by his son, 

Lakhur Sen, in S 1827 (A D. 1271) He was so great a simple- 
ton, that when the 3 ackals howled at night, being told that it was 
fiom being cold, heoideied quilted diesses (ditpfas) to be prepared 
foi them As the howling still continued, although he was assured 


chiefly for the information of the patiiarch of oiiental loro on'the Continent, 
the learned and ingenuous De Bnoy If this Mentor ask, ‘ "Vyhei o are now the 
“ Sodas 1 renlj , the ex-oi nice of Aineikote, with whose ancestors Hemayoon 

took refuge,— m nhnse caintal in the doseit the gieat AkbiSr was born, and 

who conld on the «()ni of ilic inonient opnosc foui thousand horse to invasion, 
has only one single town, that of Chore, left to him The Eahtores, who, in 
the time of Urm<!i Eaim and Eawul Chachick, were Imrdlj known in ifniKdctf, 
have their flag waving on the battlements of the “ immortal castle,” (dm«>ci«/o), 
and the Ameers of Smdo Iiaie incorpointcd the greater part of Dhutwith their 
state of Hydrabad 

To those interested in the migintion of these tribes, it must bo grntifjing 
to ste these annals thus synchronically corroborating each other About two 
icntiincs before this, in the reign of Doosaj, when the Bhatti capital was at 
Lodorva, an attack was made on the land of Klilir, f/icn occupied by the Gobi- 
lolts, who were, as i elated in the Annals of Marwar, dispossessed by the 
Eablorcs 2^onc but an inquirci into these annals of the desert iribcs can oon- 
cci.'c the satiefaction arising from such confirmations. 
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his ordeis had been fulfilled, he commanded houses to be built for, 
the animals in the royal preserves (7 u/mncb)}, many of which yet 
remain Lakhur was the contemporary of KanirdeoiSonigurra, whose 
life was saved by his (Lakhur^s) wife’s knowledge of omens Lakhur 
was luled by this Eani, who was of the Soda tribe She invited 
her biethien fiom Amerkote, but the madman, her husband, put 
them to death, and threw their, bodies over the walls He was 
allowed to rule four years, and, was, then replaced by his son, 

Poonpfil This prince was of a temper so violent that the nobles 
dethioued him, and lecalled the exiled Jaetsi from Guzzeiat Poon- 
pfil had a lesidence assigned him in a remote quartei of the state 
He had a son, Lakumsi, who had a son called Eao Raningdeo, who 
by a stratagem pointed out by a Khuil* Rajpoot, took Maiote from 
the Johyas, and Poogul from the Thories, thieves by profession, 
whose chief, styled Rao, he made captive , and in Poogul he settled 
his family Rao Racing had a son called Sadool, who alternately 
bathed' in the sea of pleasure, and sti uggled in that of action to 
their letieat the father and son conveyed the spoils seized from all 
around them 

Jaetsi obtained the gadi in S 1332 (A D 1276) He had two 
sons, Moolia] and Ruttunsi Deoraj, the son of Moolraj, espoused '* 
the daughtei of the - Soniguira chief of- Jhalore Mahomed [Khooni] 
Padsha invaded the dominions of Rana Roopsi, the Purihar prince 
of Mundoie,t who, when defeated, fled with his twelve daughtersj 
and found refuge with the Rawul, who gave him Baroo as a 
residence. 

Deoiaj, by his Sonigurra wife, had thiee sons, Janghan, Sirwun; 
and Hamir This Hamir was a mighty warrior, who attacked 
Kompoh Sen of Mehwo, and plundered his lands He had issue 
thiee sons, Jaito, Loonkum, and’ Mairoo At this period, Ghori 
AUa-o-din commenced the war against the castles of India The 
tiibute of Tat^ha and Mooltan, consisting of fifteen hundred horses 
and fifteen hundred mules laden with treasure and valuables, was at 
Bekhei in progress to the king at Dehh' The sons of Jaetsi 
detei'mined to lay an ambush and captuie the tribute Disguised 
as grain -mei chants, with seven thousand horse and twelve hundred 
camels, they set out on. their expedition, and on the banks of the 
Punjnud found the convoy, esooited by four hundred iMogul and the 
like number of Pat^han horse The Bhattis encamped near the 
convoy j and in the night they rose upon and slew the escort, 

■ carrying the tieasuie to ■ Jessulm^r. The survivors carriedithe news 
to the king, who prepaied to punish* this insulti When tidings 
reached Rawul Jaetsi that the king>was encamped on ^exAnasagwr 
at( Ajmer, he piepaied Jessulm^r for defence He laid in inimense 
stoies of giain,' and deposited alliiound the' ramparts • of, the* fort 

* This tribe is unknown, to Central Indiai 

t The title, tribe, and capital of this race, shew that the, Bhattis wore mti- 
matelj connected with the neighbouring states. 
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large round stones to hull on the besiegers All the aged, the 
infiim, and his female giand-children, were removed into the 
in tenor of the deseit, while the country around the capital for 
many miles was laid waste, and the towns made desolate' The 
Rawul, with his two elder sons and five thousand wairiois, remained 
inside for the defence of the castle, while Deora] and Hamir formed 
an aimy to act against the enemy fiom without The Sooltanin 
peison lemained at Ajmer, and sent forward an immense force of 
Khorasanis and Koieishes, cased in steel armour, ** who rolled on 
“ like the clouds in Bhadoon ” The fifty-six bastions weie manned, 
and thiee thousand seven hundied heroes distiibuted amongst them 
for then defence, while two thousand lemained in leserve to succour 
the points attacked Duiing the fiist week that the besiegeis 
foimed their entrenchments, seven thousand Moosulmans weie slam, 
and Meev Mohabet and Alli Khan remained on the field of battle. 
For two years the invaders were confined to their camp by Beoiaj 
and Hamir, who kept the field, after cutting off then supplies, 
which came from Mundoie, while the garrison was abundantly 
furnished from Khadal, Barman*, and DhS.t Bight j^eais* had the 
siege lasted, when Rawul Jaetsi died, and his body was burnt 
inside the foit 

During this lengthened siege, Ruttunsi had foimed a fiiendship 
with the Nawab Maboob Khan, and they had daily friendly 
meetings under a 7f7}a^jJa-tlee, between the advanced posts, each 
attended by a few followers They played at chess togethei, and 
intei changed expressions of mutual esteem But when duty called 
them to oppose each other in arms, the whole woild was euamoined 
with their heroic courtesy, Jaetsi had ruled eighteen years when 
he died 

Mooli a] III, in S 1350 (A D 1294), ascended the gad,i sin rounded 
by foes On this occasion, the customaiy lejoioings on installation 
took place, at the moment when the two fueuds, Ruttunsi and 
tlaboob Khan, had met, as usual, under the Khaijia tree The cause 
of lejoiciug being explained to the Kauab, he obseivod that tho 
Sooltan had heaid of, and was offended uitli, these meetings, to 
which ho attiibuted the piotiacted defence of tho castle, and 
acquaiuted Ruttuusi that next day a gcueial assault was com- 
manded, which he should lead in peisou Tho attack took place; 
it was fieice.but the defence was obstinate, and the assailants were 
beaten back with the loss of nine thousand men But tho foe 
obtained reinfoi cements, and towaids the conclusion of the year, the 
garrison was reduced to the greatest privations, and the blockade 
being peifect, Moolra] assembled his kinsmen and thus addressed 
them • " For so many yeais we have defended our dwellings; but 

our supplies aie expended, and theie is no passage for moie 


• This can mean nothing more than that desultory attacks were earned on 

against the Bhntti canital It is certain that Alla never earned his arms in 
person against Jcssulmdr 
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What IS to be done?” The chiefs, Sehii and Bikumsi, replied, 
“ a sala must take place , we must sacrifice ouiselves ” but that 
same day the royal army, uuawaie of the distiess of the beseiged, 
reticated. 

The fiieud of Euttuusi had a younger brother, who, on the letieat 
of the royal forces, was carried inside the fort, when, seeing the leal 
state of things, he escaped and conveyed intelligence of it, upon 
which the siege was lenewed Moolra] lepi cached his brother as 
the cause of this evil, and asked what was fit to be done ? to which 
lluttunsi replied, “ there is but one path open , to immolate the 
“ females, to destioy by fiie and watei whatevei is destructible, and 
'' to bury what is not , then open wide the gates, and sword in hand 
''rush upon the foe, aud thus attain sweiga** The chiefs were 
assembled , all were unanimous to make Jesa-nuggui lesplendent 
by their deeds, and preseive thehonoui of the Jadoo race Moolra] 
thus leplied* * * § "you of a wai like i ace, and strong aie youi aims 
" in the cause of 3'oui piiuce , what heioes excel you, who thus tread 
"in the Ohetiie’s path ? In battle, not even the elephant could stand 
" befoie you Foi the maintenance of my honour the sword is in 
"your hands , let Jessulmei be illutnined by its blows upon the foe” 
Having thus inspued the chiefs and men, Moolra] and Euttun 
repaiied to the palace of then queens They told them to take the 
sohag,* and prepare to meet in lieaven, while they gave up their 
lives in defence of their honoui and then faith Smiling, the Soda 
Enni, leplied, "this night wo shall piepaie, and by the morning’s 
"light we shall be inhabitants of swaiga*^ (heaven), and thus it 
was with the chiefs aud all then wives. The night was passed 
together foi the last time in pieparation for the awful mom It 
came, ablutions and prayeis were finished, and at the B.ajAxo&ra\ 
weie convened hdld, •prude, and hnd'd J They bade a last farewell 
to all then kin , the jo/iw commenced, and twenty-foui thousand 
females, from infancy to old age, surrendeied their lives, some by 
the sword, otlieis in the volcano of fire Blood flowed in torients, 
while the smoke of the pyre ascended to the heavens not one feaied 
to die, every valuable was consumed with them, not the worth of a 
stiaw was pieseived for the foe This work done, the brotheis 
looked upon the spectacle with honor. Life was now a buithen, 
and they piepared to quit it They punfied themselres with water, 
paid adoration to the divinity, made gifts to the poor, placed a branch 
of the toolsi^ in their casques, the Bahgxam^ round their neck, and 
having cased themselves in aimoui and put on the saffron lobe, they 


* Soli&qun, OTio w ho becomes sail previous to hei lord’s death Dohdgun, who 
follows him after death 

t Litei ally, ‘ the royal gate,’ an allusion to the female apartments, or 
Raj-loea 

I Bald, is under sixtepn , pidda, middle-aged , hiidu, when forty 

§ The funereal qualities of the toolsi plant, and the emblematic salxgtam, or 
stone found in the Gunduo river, have been often described 

[Von n] , 29 x 
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bound the mor^ (crown ) around their heads, and embi aced each 
other foi the last time. Thus they awaited the hour of battle Three 
thousand eight hundred warriors, with faces red with wrath, pie- 
pared to die with their chiefs 

Buttunsi had two sons, named Garsi and Kanur, the eldest only 
twelve years of age He wished to save them fiom the impending 
havoc, and applied to the couiteous foemau The Moo&lem chief 
swore he would piotect them, and sent two confidential servants to 
receive the tiust , to whom, bidding them a last faiewell, their father 
consigned them When they reached the royal camp they were kindly 
welcomed by the Nawab, who, putting his hand upon their heads, 
soothed them, and appointed two Brahmins to guard, feed, and 
instruct them 

On the morrow, the ai my of the Sooltan advanced to the assault 
The gates weie thrown wide, and the fight began Ruttun was lost 
in the sea of battle , but one hundred and twenty Meers fell befoie 
his sword ere he lay in the field Moolraj plied his lance on the 
bodies of the barbanans • the field swam in blood The unclean 
spirits weie gorged with slaughtei , but at length the Jidoon chief 
fell, with seven hundred of the choice of his km With his death 
the battle closed , the victors ascended the castle, and Maboob Khan 
caused the bodies of the brothers to be carried from the field and 
burned The saha took place in S 1351, oi AD 1295 Deoraj, 
who commanded the force in the field, was canned off by a fever 
The loyal garrison kept possession of the castle duiing two years, 
and at length blocked up the gateways, and dismantled and aban- 
doned the place, which remained long deseited, for the Bhattis had 
neither means to repair the hangias (battlements), nor men to 
defend them 


* On two occasions tlie Rajnoot chieftain wears the »no? , oi ‘ coronet , ’ on his 
marimge, and when going to die in battle , symbolic of his iiiipiinls with the 
Apsai a, or ‘ fair of heaven ’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TheBaMotes of MeTmo settle amidst the luins of Jessulviei — Diiven outbtf 
the Bhath chieftain Hoodoo, who is elected Rawul — He cat ries off the stud of 
Feel oz Shah — Second storm and sakao/ Jessulmei — Doodoo slain —Mogul 
invasion of India — The Bhatti piinces obtain then libeity —Bawul Guisv 
I e-estdblishes Jessulmei — Kehui, son of Deoiaj — Disclosuie of his destiny by 
a pi odigy — Is adopted by the wife of Rawul 6 ui si, who is assassmated'by the 
tube of Jesui — Kehui pi oclaimed — Beemlade becomes Bati — The succession 
entailed on the sons of Hamii — Matiimonial oveituie to Jaitafioin Mewar. 
— Engagement bi ohen off — The bi othei s slam — Penitential act of Rao Bailing 
Offspi ing of Kehui — Soma the eldei depai ts with his bassie and settles at 
Qiraup — Sons of Bao Bailing become Mooslems to avenge then fathei ’s death. 
— Gonsequent foifeituie of then inheiitance — They muo with the Abhoiia 
Bhattis — Kailuii, the thii d son of Kehui , settles in the foi felted lands — f)i ives 
the Daily as fi oin Khaddl — Kailun ei sets the foi ti ess ofKei i oh on the Behah 
01 Gaia — Assailed by theJohyas and Langas undei Ameei KhanKoi&i, 

^ who IS defeated — Subdues the Ghahtls and Mohils — Extends his authoi ity to 
the Punjiiud — Rao Kaillun maiiies into the Samma family — Account of the 
Samma i ace — He seizes on the Samma dominions — Makes the i ivei Indus 
his boundaiy — Kailun dies — Succeeded by Ghachik — Makes Mai ote his headr 
quai tei s — League headed by the chief of Mooltan against Ghachik, who 
invades that tei i liory, and t etui ns with a i leh booty to Mai ote — A second 
victoi y — Leaves a qai i ison in the Punj&b — Defeats Mavpal, chief of the 
Doondis — Asini, oi Aswini-Kote — Its supposed position — Anecdote, — Feud 
with Satilmh — Its consequences — Alliance with Hybut Khan — Rao Ghachik 
invades Peeleebunga — The Khokiirs oi Ghikeis desci ibed — The Langas diive 
his gaiiison fi om Dhoonmpooi — Bao Ghachik falls sick — Challenges the 
pi nice of MooUan — Reaches Dhooniapooi — Rites pi epai atoi y to the combat — 
Woi ship of the swoi d — Ghachik is slain with all his bands — Koombho, hiihei to 
insane, avenges his fathei ’s feud — Bii sil re-establishes Dhooniapooi — Repavis 
to Kei 01 e — Assailed by the Langas and Baloches — Defeats them — Ohi onicle 
of Jessulmei lesumed — Bawul Bei si meets Rao Biisil on his i etui n fi om his 
expedition in the Punjdb — Conquest of Mooltan by Babei — Piobable convei- 
sion of the Bhattis of the Punjdb — Bawul Beied, Jait, Noonhuin, Bheein, 
Munohur-das, and Subbul Sing, six qeneiations 

Some yeai s subsequent to this disastrous event in the Bhatti annals, 
Jugmal, son of Maloji Rahtore, chief of Mehwo, attempted a settle- 
ment amidst the ruins of Jessulmer, and brought thithei a large 
force, with seven hundied carts of provisions On hearing this, the 
Bhatti chiefs, Doodoo and Tiluksi, the sons of Jesir, assembled their 
kinsmen, suiprised the Rahtoies, drove them from the castle, and 
captuied the supplies Doodoo, for this exploit, was elected Rawul, 
and commenced the repairs of J essulmer He had five sons Tiluksi, 
his brother, was lenownedfor his exploits He despoiled the Baloch, 
the Manguleo, the Mehwo, and the Deoras and Sonigurras of Aboo 
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and Jbalore felt Ins powei He even extended Ins raids to 
and earned off the stud of Feeioz Shah fiom the Anasagur (lake), 
whei e they urere accustomed to be watered This indignity provoked 
another attack upon Jessulmer, attended with the same disastious 
results. Again the saha was performed, in which sixteen thousand 
females* weie destioyed, and Doodoo, with Tiluksi and seventeen 
hundred of the clan, fell in battle, after he had occupied the qad{ 
ten yeais. 

On the death of Rawul Doodoo, in S 1362 (A D. 1306), the young 
piinces, Gursi and Kanur, by the death of their patron Maboob, were 
left to the piotection of his sons, Zoolficai and Gazi Khan. Kanur 
went privately to Jessulmer, and Gursi obtained leave to proceed 
westward to the Mehwo tract, where he married Bimladevi, a widow. 
Bister to the Rahtore, who had been betrothedt to the Deora While 
engaged in these nuptials, he was visited by his relation Sonmgdeo, 
a man of gigantic strength, who agreed to accompany him on his 
return to Delhi The king made trial of his force, by giving him to 
string an iron bow sent by the king of Khorasan, which the nervous 
Bhatti not only bent but bioke The invasion of Delhi by Timoor 
ShahJ having occurred at this time, the services of Gursi were so 
conspicuous that he obtained a grant of his hereditary dominions, 
with permission to le-establish Jessulmer With his own kindred, 
and the aid of the vassals of his friend Jugmal of Mehwo, he soon 
restored order, and had an efficient force nt command. Hamir and 
his clansmen gave their allegiance to Gursi, but the sons of Jesir 
weie headstrong. 

Deoia], who married the daughter of Rooprn, Rana of Mundoie, 
had a son named Kehui, who, when Jessulm^i was about to be 
invested by the tioops ot the Sooltan, was conveyed to Mundore 
with his mother When only twelve years of age, he used to accom- 
pany the cowheids of the old Rao^s lane, and Ins fovormte amuse- 
ment was penning up the calves with twigs of the dk, to imitate the 
picketting of horses One day, tired of tins occupation, young Kehiir 
fell asleep upon the hole of a seipent, and the leptile issuing there- 
from, arose and spread its hood over him as he slept A Chaiun 
(bnid, or genealogist), passing that way, lepoited the fact and its 

* The R'ljpools, by iheir c\tei mmating jsnJ.as, facilitated the views of the 
HiihoiiiGdiiii<i In every stale we lead of thc<!e honors 

■f The mere act of being betrothed disqualifies from a second maniage , the 
iilTimiccd becomes maud (uidow), ibongh a 7.owiaif (maid) 

J; El oil tlu.se anncbroni'.m'. nio juoofs of the fidelity of these Annals 
Ignoinnt native scribes, nwnic but of one great IMognl iniasioii, conoider the 
iiiMider to be Timoor , but tlicro were numerous llogiil itivnsioiis dining the 
reign of Alla-o-dm In all mobability, that foi winch the services of the 
Bhntti prince obtained him ilic restoration of his dominions, was that of Eibnk 
Ivbnii, general of the king of Trnnsovinno, who invaded India m A H 705 
(A D lo’05), and was so signally defeated, that onlj three thousand out of 
lift}. seven thousand horse escaped the sword, and these were made prisoners 
and trod to death by elephant^, when pillars of skulls were erected to 
commemorate the victory — See Briggs’ Fenshtn, Vol I, p 364 
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import immediately to the Etana^ who, proceeding to the spot, found 
it was his own grandson whom fate had thus pointed out for 
sovereignty Guisi, having no offspring by BImladevi, proposed to 
her to adopt a son All the Bhatti youth were assembled, but none 
equalled Kehur, who was chosen But the sons of Jesii weie dis- 
pleased, and conspiied to obtain the gadi At this time, Rawul 
Gursi was in the daily habit of visiting a tank, which he 
was excavating, and they seized an occasion to assassinate him ; 
whereupon, in order to defeat then design, Bimladevi immediately 
had Kehur proclaimed The widowed queen of Guisi, with the 
view of seouimg the completion of an object which her loid had 
much at heart, namely, finishing the lake Quisi-siir, as well as 
to ensuie protection to hei adopted son Kehui, determined to piotract 
the period of self-immolation , bat when six months had elapsed, 
and both these objects weie attained, she finished her days on the 
pyi e Bimladevi named the children of Hamir as the adopted sons 
and successors of Kehur These sons weie Jaita and Loonkuin 

The coco-nut was sent by Koombho, Rana of Oheetoie, to Jaita 
The Bhatti prince maiched for Mewar, and when within twelve coss 
of the Aiavulli hills, was joined by the famous Sankla Meeraj, chief 
of Salbanny Next morning, when about to resume the march, a 
partridge began to call fiom the light a bad omen, which was 
interpieted by the biother-in-law of the Sankla, deeply versed in the 
science of the SooJcum and the language of birds * Jaita diew the 
rein of his horse, and to avert the evil, halted that day Meanwhile, 
the partridge was caught and found to be blind of an eye, and its 
ovaiy quite filled The next morning, as soon as they had taken 
horse, a tigress began to loar, and the Soohum chieftain was again 
called upon to expound the omen He replied that the seciets of 
great houses should not be divulged, but he desii ed them to despatch 
a youth, disguised as a female Noe (barber class), to Komulm6r, who 
there would learn the cause The youth gained admission to ‘ the 
ruby of Mewar,^ {Ldld Meiuari), who was anointing for the nuptials. 
He saw things were not right, and returning made his report , upon 
healing which, the Bhatti prince married Marrud, the daughtei of 
the Sankla chief The Rana was indignant at this insult, but a 
sense of shame prevented his resenting it , and instead of proclaim- 
ing the slight, he offered his daughter’s hand to the famous Kheechee 
prince, Achildas of Gagrown, and it was accepted. j* Jaita met his 
death, together with hiS brother Loonkurn, and his biother-in-law, 
in an attempt to sui prise Poogul he fell with a hundied and 

* It IS scaicely necessary to lepeat that this is a fiee translation of the 
chronicle ^ 

■fThe Kheechee prince, we may suppose, had no follower skilled in omens 
they lived very happily, as appears by the Kheechee chronicle, and she bore 
him a son, who was driven from Gagrown The scandal propagated against the 
* rnby of Mewar’ was no doubt a i use of the Sankla chief, as the conclusion, 
shews However small the intiinsio worth of these anecdotes, they affoid 
links of synchronisms, which constitute the value of the annals of all these 
states 
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twenty followei s Wlien tlie old Eao, Eaningdeo, discovered agaiiust 
wliom he had thus successfully defended himself, he clad himself in 
"black garments, and in atonement peifoimed pilgiimage to all the 
shiines in India.* * * § On his retuin, he was forgiven and condoled 
with by Kehur. 

Kehur had eight sons 1st, Somaji, who had a numerous offspi mg, 
called the Soma-Bhattis , 2d, Lukmun, 3d, Kailun, who foicibly 
seized Beekumpoor, the appanage of his elder bi other Some, who 
depaited with all his and settled at Oiiaup, 4th, Kilkurn, 

6th, Satul, who gave his name to an ancient town, and called it 
Satulmei . The names of the rest were Bee 30 , Tunno, and Tejsi 

When the sons of Eaningdeo became converts to Islam, in oider 
to avenge their fathers feud with the Eahtore piince of Nagoie, they 
forfeited their inheritance of Poogul and Marote, and thencefoi ward 
mixed with the Abhoria Bhattis, and their descendants are teimed 
Momun MoosulmS,n Bhutti On this event, Kailnn, the third son of 
the Eawul, took possession of the forfeited lands, and besides Bee- 
kumpoor, regained Deorawul, which had been conquered by then 
ancient foes, the Dahya Eajpoots 

Kailun built a foit on the Bey ah, called, after his father, Ken oh, 
oi Keiore, which again bi ought the Bhattis into collision with the 
Johyas and Laugas, whose chief, Ameei Khan Korai, attacked him, 
but was defeated. Kailun became the tenor of the Chahils,^ the 
Mohils,t and Johyas,t who lived in this quaiter, and his authority 
extended as far as the Punjnud Kailun mairied into the Samma 
family of Jam,§ and arbitrated their disputes on succession, which 


* Sadoo was the son and heir of Raningdeo, and it was from this oortion.of 
the Bhatti annals I extxncted that siugulai story, related at page 539, Yol I, to 
ilhistiate the influence which the females of Bajpootana liavo on national 
manncis The date of this tiagicnl eventwas S 1462, according to the Bhatti 
annals, and Bniia Mokul, the cotemporary of Kawnl JnitandBaoBannigdeo, 
was on the throne of Mdwar from S i454 to S 1475 Tlie aniinis of this state 
(p 238) notice the mainnge of tho'l?«5j/’ to Dheruj, son of Achildas, but say 
nothing on the other point A rague recollection of some matrimonial insult 
being offered evidently yet prevails, for when a maningc was contincted m 
A D 1821, through the author’s intervention, between the Bana of Oodipoor’s 
daughter and the present Bun ill Gu] Sing of J cssulmdi , it was given out that 
there was no meraotml of any mnriingo-nlhanco between the two houses 
Aftoi all, It ma} be a vaui-gloi lous invention of tho Bhutti annalist 

t The term ittssic has been explained in Yol I,p 158 Thoinssiaisarslnvcin 
tho mildest sense, ore who in distio^s sells Ins liberty. His master cuts the 
ehoti, or lock of hair, from the centie of the he'id, ns n mark of bondage They 
are transferable, like cattle This custom prevails more in the desert states 
^nn in central Bnjwarra, there evei”y gicnt man has his bitssie Sliinm Sing 
Chninp.iwut of Pokurn had two hundred when he fled to Jeipoor, and they all 
fell with him fighting against tho Mahrnttas All csstes, Brahmins/and Baj- 
pont^, become tussice * they can redeem their liberty by purchase 

tThe<-e three tribes are cither extinct, orwore lost on becoming proselytes to 
I^ilamicm 

§ The Samma or Summn tribe, which is well known in Mnhomedan history, 
as iiaiing given n dj nasty to Sindo in modern times, is a great branch of tho 
Aadus, and descended from Samba, son of Crishnn , and while the other branch 
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had caused much bloodshed Shujahit Jam, whom he supported, 
accompanied him to Haiote, on whose death, two years after, Kailuh 
possessed himself of all the Samma teiritory, when the Sinde uver 
became the boundary of his dominion Kailun died at the age of 
seyenty-two, and was succeeded by* 

Ghachick-deo, who made Maiote his head-quartei s, to covei his 
territories from the attacks of Mooltan, which took umbrage at the 
return of the Bhattis across the Garah The chief of Mooltan united 
in a jeague all the ancient foes of the Bhattis, the Langasi the 
Johyas, the Kheechees, and all the tubes of that region Chachick 
formed an aimy of seventeen thousand horse and fourteen thousand 
foot, and crossed the Beyah to meet his foes The encounter was 
despeiate, but the Bhattis were victorious, and letuined with rich 
spoil to Marote In the year following anothei battle took place, 
in which seven hundred and forty Bhattis weie slain, and three 
thousand of the men of Mooltan By this success, the conquests of 
Chachick were extended, and he left a garrison {thanna) under his 
son in Asini-kote, beyond the Behah, and returned to Poogul He 
then attacked MaipM, chief of the Doondis, whom he defeated 
After this victory he repaired to Jessulmdi, to visit his bi other 
Lukmun, reserving the pioduce of the lands dependent on Asini- 
kotef foi his expenses at couit On his return home by Baroo, he 
was accosted by a Jin] Ea]poot,| pasturing an immense flock of 

colonized Zabulist’han, maintaining the original name of Yadus, the sons of 
Samba made his name the patronymic in SeiStan and the lower valley of the 
Indus Samma>ka>kote, oi Samma uagari, was the capital, which yet exists, 
and doubtless originated the Minagara of the Greeks Sambus, the opponent 
of Alexander, it is fair to infer, was the chief of the Samma tribe Samba, 
meaning ‘ of, or belonging to Sham or Sama’ (an epithet of Cnshua, from hid 
dark complexion), was son of Jambuvati, one of the eight wives of this deified 
Yadu The Jhaiejasof Cutch and Jams of Sinde ana Sauiashtra are pf the 
same stock The Sind-Samma dynasty, on the loss of then faith and coming 
into contact with Islam, to which they became proselytes, were eager to adopt'a 
pedigiee which might give them importance in the eyes of their conquerors, 
Savi was transformed into Jam, and the Persian king, Jamshld, was adopted as 
the patriarch of the Sammas, in lieu of the legitimate Samba Ferishta gives 
an account of this dynasty, but was ignorant of their oiigm He saj's, “ The 
“Zemiudais of Sinde were originally of two tribes oi families, Somuna and 
“ Sooniura , and the chief of the former was distinguished by the appellation pf 
“ Jam ” — Briggs’ Ferishta, Yol IV, p 422 The historian admits they were 
Hindus until A H 782 (A D 1380, S 1436), apoint of little doubt, as we see ibe 
Bhatti prince intermairying with this family about twenty years subsequent 
even to the date assigned by Ferishta for their pioselytism 
I may hei e again state, once for all, that I append these notes in ordei not to 
interfere with the fext, which is abridged from the oiiginal chronicle 

* It IS said that Kinmul succeeded , but this was only to the noi them poi tion, 
his a ppanage he lived but two months 

^ Position unknown, unless it be the Tchin-Teot of D’Auville, at the confiuence 
of the rivei of Gabul with the Indus There is 'no doubt that this castle of the 
Bhatti prince was in the Pun 3 S,b , and coupled with his alliance with the chief 
of Sehat or Swfit, that it is the Tchin^ot, or Ashnagur of that celebrate^d 
geographer, whence the Acesines of the Greeks 

J Imay heierepeat,thatthe Jin] and Johyawerenodoubt branches of the same 
race , the Jenjfihfih of Baher, who locates them about the mountains of Joude 
[Von II] 80 
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goats, vrlio presented the best of hia flock, and demanded pi otection 
against the raids of Birjung Rahtoie This chief had wi ested the 
celebiated foitiess of Satulmer,* the abode of wealthy merchants, 
from a Bhatti chief, and extended his foiays far into the desert, 
and the Jin] was one of those who had suffered by his success. 
Not long after E,ao Ohachick had passed by the pastures of the Jiu], 
he received a visit from him, to complain of another inioad, which 
had carried off the identical goat, his offering Chachick assembled 
his kinsmen, and foimed an alliance with Shoomar Khan, chief of 
the Seta tribe, f who came with thiee thousand horse It was the 
custom of the Rah tores of Satulmer to encamp their horse at a tanh 
some distance from the city, to watch, while the chief citizens used 
daily to go abioad Chachick surprised and made prisoners of the 
whole The bankers and men of wealth offered large sums foi their 
ransom , but he would not release them from bondage, except on 
condition of their settling in the territory of Jessulmer. Thiee 
hundred and sixty-five heads of families embraced this alternative, 
and hence Jessulmer dates the influx of her wealth They were 
distributed ovei the principal cities, Deoiawul, Poogul, Marote, &c % 
The three sons of the Rahtore were also made piisoners , the two 
youngest weie released, but Man ah, the eldest, was detained as a 
hostage for his father's good conduct Chachick dismissed his ally, 
the Seta chief, whose granddaughteV, Sonald^vi, he married. The 
father of the bride, Hybat Khan,§ gave with hei in daeja (dowei) 
fifty horses, thiity-five slaves, foui palkts, and two hundred female 
camels, and with hei Chachick returned to Maiote 

Two years after this, Chachick made wai on Thir-ia] Khokur, the 
chief of Peeleebunga,!! on account of a horse stolen fiom a Bhatti 
The Khokuis iveio defeated and plundeied, but his old enemies 
the Langas, tnking advantage of tins occasion, made head against 
Chachick, and drove his garrison from the new possession of 


'**Now belonging to Marwar, and on its north-n estern fiontici , bub I believe 
in rtnns 

■)■ Most likelir the Swatecs, or people of Swflt, dosci ibed by Mr Elpbinstono 
(Vol I, p 60(5), ns of Indian origin, nnd as nossessing a kingdom from the 
Hjdaspos to Jellnlabnd, the finnxlenc of Ptolemy 

J It must not bo foi gotten, that Satnlmcr was one of the Bhatti castles 
wro‘‘tcd from them bj theRahtoies, who hare gioitly cm tailed then fiontiers 
§ From this and many other instniiccs wo come to the ( ondiision tlint the 
Tatar or Indo-Scj fchic title of Khan is by no means indicative of tlie Mahomo- 
dan faith Here we see the daiightot of the inince of Swd(, or Snvat, with a 
genuine Hindi name 

II The position of Pcplcchxmqa is unknown , in all piobabilitj it hns under' 

g one a metsmornhosis with the spread of ‘the faith’ ovoi those icgioiis As 
eforo mentioned, I lielievo this laco called Khotm to be the Glnkei, f,o well 
known to Baber, and dC'Ciibcd ns his inveteiato foes in all his irniptioiis into 
India Their manners, c=pociallj that disthirtnc miuk, poljandiism, 
montioncd by Fenshta, maik the Ghikcis as Indo Sej thie The names of their 
chiefs are dccidedlj Hitidn Thej wcie located with the Jondis in the npiior 
part of the Punjab, and, according to Elohinstonc, thej letain their old posi- 
tion, contiguous to the Ensofrye Jadoons' 
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Dliooniapoor * * * § Disease at length seized on Eawul Chachick, after a 
long course of victorious warfaie, lu which he subdued various tracts 
of country, even to the heart of the Pun]ab In this state he detei- 
mined to die as he had lived, with arms in his hands, but having 
no foe near with whom to cope, he sent an embassy to the Langa 
piince of Mooltan, to beg, as a last favour, the jood-ddn, or ‘ gift of 
battle,^ that his soul might escape by ihe steel of his ioeman, and 
notfall a sacrifice to slow disease f The prince, suspecting treachery, 
hesitated, but the Bhatti messenger pledged his word that his master 
only wished an honouiable death, and that he would only bring five 
hundred men to the combat The challenge being accepted, the 
Eawul called his clansmen around him, and on recounting what he 
had done, seven hundred select Rajpoots, who had shared m all his 
victories, volunteered to take the last field, and make sunhluf 
(oblation) of their lives with their leader Previous to setting forth, 
he aiianged his affairs His son Guj Sing, by the S^ta Rani, he sent 
with her to her fathei ’s house. He had five other sons, viz , Koombho, 
Birsil, Bheemdeo (by Lala Rani, of the Soda tube), Rutto and Rind- 
heer, whose mother was Soorajdevl, of Chohan race Birsil, his eldest 
son, he made heir to all his dominions, except the land of Kh£dal 
(whose chief town is Deorawul), which he bestowed upon Rindheei, 
and to both he gave the Wea, making them separate states. Birsil 
marched to Keroie,t his capital, at the head of seventeen thousand 
men. 

Meanwhile, Rawul Ohaohiok maiohed to Dhooniapoor, 'to part 
with life ^ There he heaid that the prince of Mooltan was within 
two coss His soul was rejoiced, he pei formed his ablutions, 
worshipped the sword§ and the gods, bestowed chanty, and withdrew 
his thoughts from this world 

The battle lasted foui gliums (two houis), and the Jadoon pnnce 
fell with all his kin after performing prodigies of valour Two 
thousand Khans fell beneath their swords rivers of blood flowed in 
the field , but the Bhatti gained the abode of Indra, who shared his 
thione with the heio. The king ci ossed the Behah, and returned to* 
Mooltan. 

While Rindheer was performing at Deorawul the rites of the 
twelve days of matim, or ' mourning,' his elder brother, Koombho, 


* Dbooniapoor is not located 

In this chivalrous challenge, or demand of the Jood-d&n, we recognize 
another strong trait of Soythic manneis, as depicted by Herodotus The 
ancient Gete of Ti ansonana could not bear the idea of dying of disease , a 
feeling which his offspring carried with them to the shores of the Baltic, to 
Teut-land, or Jutland ' 

t This fortress, elected by Eao Kaxlnn, is stated to be twenty-two coss, about 
forty miles, from Bahwulpoor , but though the direction is not stated, there is 
little doubt of its being to the northward, most probably in that called 

Sind-Sagw 

§ Couple this martial rite with the demand of jood-dan, and there is an 
additional reason for calling these Tadus, Indo-Soythio SeeVol I, p 499, for 
an account of the worship of the sword, or Kliat g-thd^nd, 

[Ton. n.] SOA 
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afflicted with insanity, rushed into the assembl 3 ', and swore to 
avenge his father’s death. That day he departed, accompanied by a 
single slave, and reached the pnnce’a camp It was surrounded by a 
ditch eleven yards wide, over which the Bhatti leaped his horse in 
the dead of night, reached the harem, and cut off the head of K.aloo 
Shah, with which he rejoined his brethren at Deorawul. Birsil 
re-estabhshed Dhooniapoor, and then went to Keiore His old foes, 
the Langas, under Hybat Khan, again attacked him, but they were 
defeated with great slaughter At the same time, Husein Khan 
Baloch invaded Beekumpoor * ** 

Eawul Bdrsi, who at this time occupied the gadi of Jessulm^r, 
went forth to meet Eao Biisil on his return from his expedition in 
the Pun]4b. In S 1530 (AD 1474), he made the gates-and palace 
of Beekumpoor. 

We may, in this place, deseit the hteral narrative of the chronicle ; 
what follows IS a record of similar border-feuds and petty wars, 
between ’ the sons of Kailun’f and the chiefs of the Punj&b, alter- 
nately invaders and invaded, which is pregnant with mighty words 
and gallant deeds, but yielding no new facts of historical value. At 
length, the numerous offspring of Kailun separated, and divided 
amongst them the lands on both sides of the Garah j and as Sdltan 
Baber soon after this period made a final conquest of Mooltan from 
the Langas, and placed therein his own governor, in all probability 
the Bhatti possessors of Kerore-kot and Dhooniapoor, as well as 
Poogul and Maiote (now Mahomedans), exchanged their faith 
(sanctioned even by Menu) for the preservation of their estates J 
The bard is so much occupied with this Poogul bianch that the 
chionicle appears almost devoted solely to them 

He passes from the main stem, Eawul B^rsi, to Eawuls Jait, 
Noonkurn, Bheem, Munohur-das, to Subbul Sing, five generations, 
with little further notice than the mere enumeiation of their issue. 
With this last pi luce, Subbul Sing, an important change occurred m 
the political condition of the Bhattis 

* forogomR (from page 233), inrlndiug tho aotioas of Kailun, Ohncbick, 
ann Birsil, must be considered ns nn episode, dotnilnig tho exploits of the Enos 
of Poogul, established by Knilun, third son of Envrul Kchur of Jessulmfii, It 
wns too essential to tho annals to bo placed in a note 

f Eao Kniltin had established bis nutbouty over nine castles, beads of 
i^stncts, VIZ, Asini, or Aswuu kote, Beekumpoor, Sfaiote, Poogul, Doorawnl, 
Kerore (twenty-two copSi ot nbont fort 3 f ixiilcsi from Bahwulporc), Goomun# 
Bahun, 27ndnu, and ilatailoh, on the Indus 

t There never was anything so degrading to royalty as the selHsb protection 
guaranteed to it faj' this Lycargusof the Hindus, m ho saj s, “ A gainst misfortune, 

** let him preserve his vrealth , at the expense of his wealth, lot him prosci re liia 
" wife , but let him at all events nroservo himself, even at tho harard of Ins 
*' wife and riches ’’—Menu on Government, or on the Mihtaty Class Tho entire 
history of the Eajpoots shews they do not pay much attention to such urimaulv 
maxims. ^ 
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OHAPTBE V. 

Jessulmer becomes a fief of ihe empit e — Ghanges'in the succession — Subhul Sing 
senes with ihe Bhcdti contingent —His services obtain him ihe gadi ofJessul- 
nm — Boundaries of JessuhnSt at the period of Bahei 's invasion — Suhbul 
succeeded by his son, JJmia Sing, who leads the tika doni into the Baloch 
territory — Gi owned on the field of victoiy — Demands a i Aief from his sub- 
jects to poition his daughter — Puts a chief to death who i efuses — Revolt of 
the Gimnna Rajpoots — The Bhatti chiefs i etaliate the im oads of the Rahtoi ks 
of BikanS) — Origin of ft ontiei -feuds — Bhattis gain a victoi y — The pi inees 
of Jessulmei and BiJeanSi ate involved in the feuds of theii vassals — Raja 
An6p Sing calls on all his chiefs to revenge the disgi ace — Invasion of Jessul- 
mSr — The invadeis defeated — The Rawul i ecovei s Poogul — Makes Bai mair 
tiibutaiy — Umia dies — Succeeded by Jeswunt — The chionicle closes — Be- 
eline of Jessulmer — Poogul — Baimavt — Ftlodi wiested fioin hei by the 
Rahtoi es — Impoi tanee of these h ansaetions to the Bi itish Govei ninent — 
Kkdddl to the Gdi ah seized by the DAodpoii as — Akha Sing succeeds — Sis 
uncle, Tej Sing, usurps the government — The usuipei assassinated duiing 
the cei emany of Las — Akhi Sing i ecovei s the gadi — Reigns fot ty yeai s — 
Bahwul Khan seizes on Klidddl — Rawul Mooli aj — Suioop Sung Mehta made 
minister — His hatred of the Bhatti nobles — Conspii acy against him by the 
heii appal eni, Rae Sing — Deposal and confinement of the Rawul — The 
piling piaclauned — Refuses to occupy the gadi — Mooli aj emancipated by a 
Rajpootni — Resumption of the gadi — The prince Rae Sing i eceives the black 
khelaii of banishment — Retviee to Jodpooi — Outlawiy of the Bhatti nobles — 
Their lands seguesti ated, and castles desti oyed — After twelve yeais, restored 
to then lands — Raj^ Sing decapitates a mei chant — Returns to Jessuhnei — 
Sent to the fortress of Dewoh — Salim Sing becomes ministei — His chaiaetei. 
— Palls into the hands of his enemies, but is saved by the magnanimity of 
Zooiawui Sing — Plans his deshuckon, thiough his own biothei^s wife — 
Zooi awui IS poisoned — The Mehta then assassinates hei and her husband — 
Plies the castle of Dewoh — Rae Sing burnt to death — Muidei of h/is sons — 
The minister pi oelavms Guj Sing — Youngei sons of Mooh aj fly to Bikan^i . 
— The longest reigns in the Rajpoot annals ai e dm ing mimstenal usuipation. 
— Reti ospective view of the Bhatti history — Reflections 

We have now reached that period m the Bhatti annals^ when Shah 
Jehan was emperor of India Elsewhere, we have minutely related 
the measure which the great Akher adopted to attach his- Rajpoot 
vassalage to the empire , a policy pursued by his successors Subhul 
Sing, tbn first of the princes of Jessulmer who held his dominions 
as a fief of the empire, was not the legitimate heir to the gadi of 
Jessul/* Munohur-das had obtained the gadi by the assassination of 


^ IToouknrii bad. three sons, Hur-raj, Maldeo, and Eialiandas , each had issue^ 
BCur-raj bad Bheem (who snooeeded his grandfather Noonkurn) Maldeo had 
Kaetsi, who had DIaldas, father of Subhul Sing, to whom was given lu 
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his nephew, Rawul Nat^hoo, the son and heir of Bheeni, who was 
returning from his nuptials at Bikaner and had passed the day at 
Pilodi, then a town of Jessulmei, when poison was administered to 
him by the hands of a female But it was destined that the line 
of the assassin should not rule, and the dignity fell to Subbul Sing, 
the third in descent fiom Maldeo, second son of Rawul Noonkum 

The good qualities of young Subbul, and the bad ones of Ram- 
chund, son of the usurper, affoided another ground for the piefei- 
ence of the formei Moreover, Subbul was nephew to the prince of 
Amber, under whom he held a distinguished post in the government 
of Peshore, where he saved the royal treasuie from being captuied 
by the Afghan mountaineers Foi this service, and being a favounte 
ot the chiefs who served with their contingents, the king gave Jes- 
wunt Sing of Jodpooi command to place him on the gadi The 
celebiated Nahui Khan Koompawut* was entinisted with this duty, 
for the perfoimance of which he received the city and domain of 
Pokuin, evei since severed from Jessulmer 

This was the first consideiable abstraction from the territories 
which had been progressively inci eased by Rawul Jessul and his 
successoiB, but which have since been wofully curtailed. A short 
time before Babei^s invasion, the dependencies of Jessulmei extended 
on the north to the Gdrah river,t "west to the Mehran or Indus , and 
on the east and south, they were bounded by the Rahtores of 
BikanSi and Marwar, who had been gradually enci oaohing foi two 
centuries, and continue to do so to this day The entire t’lml of 
Baimairand Kottorali, in the south, weie Bhatti chieftainships, and 
eastward to the site of Bikaner itself 

Umia Sing, sou of Subbul, succeeded He led the tika-dour 
against the Baloches, who had invaded the western tiacts, and was 
installed on the field of victory Soon aftei, he demanded aid from 
his sub3ects to portion his daughter, and being opposed by his 

appanage the town of Alundilln, near Poknrn The third son, Kaliandas, had 
Mnnohur das, who succeeded Bbeein Ramchnnd was the son of Munohur-das 
A slip from the genealogical tree will sot this in a clcai light 


I Noonkurn 

1 

Hur-rai 

2 Bhccm 

Mn deo 

Kahalidas 

Kactsi 

1 

3 ]Munoburdas 

j 

Nathoo 

1 

Dfaldas 

1 

Ramchund 


4- Subbul Sing 

xVnothcr synchronism (sco Annals of Marwar for an account of Nahur 
Khan) of «5omo value, since it accounts for the first abstraction of territory by 
the Rahtores from the Bbattis 

f Tiie Garnh m invariably called the Bcliali in the ohrotncic Gfirab, or 
Gharra, is so called, in all probability, from the mud (gar) suspended in its 
waters The Garah is composed of the waters of the Bchah and Sutlej. 
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Rajpoot, minister, Raglionat'h, he put him to death The Ohnnna 
Rajpoots from the north-east, having lenewed their old raids, he in. 
person attached and compelled them to give bonds, or written obli- 
gations, for their future good conduct. 

Piovoked by the daily encroachments of the Kandulote Rahtores, 
Soonder-das and Dilput, chiefs of Beekumpoor, determined to reta- 
liate " let us get a name in the world,” said Dilput, " and attack the 
"lands of the Rahtoies.’^ Accordingly, they invaded, plundered, 
and fired the town of Jujoo, on the Bikaner frontier The Kandu- 
lotes letaliated on the towns of Jessulmdr, and an action took place, 
in which the Bhattis were victoiious, slaying two hundred of the 
Rahtores The Rawul partook in the tiiumph of his vassals Raja 
Anop Sing of Bikandr was then serving with the imperial armies in 
the Dekhan. On receiving this account, he commanded his minister 
to issue a summons to every Kandulote capable of carrying arms to 
invade Jessulm4r, and take and laze Beekumpoor, or he would 
consider them tiaitors The minister issued the summons, every 
Rahtore obeyed it, and he added, as an auxiliary, a Pat^han chief 
with his band from Hissar Rawul Umia collected his Bhattis 
around him, and instead of awaiting the attack, advanced to meet 
it, he slew many of the chiefs, burnt the frontier towns, and 
recovered Poogul, forcing the Rahtore chiefs of Baimaii and 
Kottorah to renew their engagements of fealty and service 

Dmia had eight sons, and was succeeded by Jeswunt, the eldest, 
in S 1758 (AD 1702), whose daughter was mairied to the heir- 
apparent of M5war. 


Here ends the chronicle, of which the foregoing is an abstiact: 
the concluding poition of the annals is from a KS fuinished by a 
living chionicler, corrected by other information It is but a sad 
recoid of anarchy and cnme 

. - Soon after the death of Rawul Umi a, Poogul, Barmair, Pilodi, 
and various other towns and territories in Jessulmer, were wrested 
from this state by the Rahtores * 

The teiritory bordering the G5.rah was taken by D4od Khan, an 
Afghan chieftain from S^hikarpooi, and it became the nucleus of a 
state called after himself Daodpotra 

Jeswunt sing succeeded He had five sons, Juggut Sing, who 


* The most essential use to which my labours can be applied, is that of 
enabling the Bntish Goveinment, when called upon to exercise its functions, 
as protector and arbitrator of the intei national quari els of Rajpootana, to 
understand the legitimate and ouginal grounds of dispute Here we perceive 
the gei m of the border feuds, which have led to so much bloodshed between 
Bikaner and Jessulmer, in which the former was the first aggressor , but as the 
latter, for the purpose of redeeming her lost territoiy,.most frequently appears 
as the agitator of public tranquillity, it is necessary to look for the remote 
cause in pronouncing om award 
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' committed suicide Bsuri Sing, Te] Smg, Sirdai Sing, and Sooltsn 
Sing. Juggut Smg bad three sons, Akhi Sing, Bood Sing, and 
Zoorawnr Sing. 

Akhi Sing succeeded. Bood Sing died of the smal\-pox, Te] 
Sing, uucle to the Rawul, usurped the government, and the piinces 
fled to Delhi to save their hves. At this period, iheir giaud-uucle. 
Hum Sing (bi other of Eawul Jeswunt), was serving the king, and 
he leturned in ordei to displace the usurper It is customary for 
the pi luce of Jeasulmer to go annually in state to the lake Guisi-siir, 
to perfoim the ceiemony of Las, or cleaiing away the accumulation 
of mud and sand The Raja fiist takes out a handful, when rich 
and poor follow his example Hum vSing chose the time when this 
ceremony was in pi ogress to attack the usniper The attempt did 
not altogether succeed , bat Tej Sing was so severely wopnded that 
he died, and was succeeded by his son, 

Sowad Sing, an infant of thiee years of age Akhi Smg collected 
the Bhattis fiom all quarters, stormed the castle, put the infant to 
death, and legained nis lights. — ■ — - 

Akhi Sing luled forty years During this'reign, Bahwul Khan, 
son of Ddod Khan, took Deorawul and all the tract of Khdddl,' the 
first Bhatti conquest, and added it to his new state of Bahwulpooi , 
01 D&odpotia 

Moolra] succeeded m S. 1818 (AD. 1762) He had thieo sons, 
Rad Sing, Jaet Sing, and Mdn Sing The unhappy choice of a 
minister by Moolraj completed the demorahzation of the Bhatti 
principality This mmistei was named Sui oop Sing, a Bania of the 
Jain faith and Mehta family, destined to be the exterminate! s of the 
laws and foi tunes of the ' sons of Jessul ’ The cause of hatred and 
levonge of this son of commeice to the Bhatti aiistociacy arose out 
of a disgraceful dispute legarding a BuJchUm, a fair trail one, a 
favourite of the Mehta, but who piefeired the Rajpoot, Siidar Sing, 
of the tube of Adf The Bhatti chief earned his complaint of the 
minister to the lieu -appai cut, Eae Smg, who had also cause of 
giiovnnce in the reduction of Lis income It was suggested to the 
piinco to put this piesumptuous ministei to death , this was effected 
by the pnneo’s own hand, in his fathei's piescnco, and as the 
Mehta, in falling, clung to Mooli aj loi piotectiou, it was proposed to 
take off Moolraj at the same time The pioposition, however, -was 
1 ejected -uith honor by the pimce, whose vengeance was satisfied 
The Raw ul was allowed to escape to the female apartments , but 
the chieftains, well knowing they could not expect jiai don fiom the 
Run 111, insisting on investing Rae Sing, and if he relused, on placing 
his biotlior on the gadi The iin of Rae Smg was pioclaimed , but 
no intieaty oi threat nould induce him to listen to the pioposal of 
occupying the throne, in lieu of n Inch he used a pallet (A/uli.) 
Tlnce months and five days had passed since the deposal and 
bondage of Moolrnj, when a female re'-olvcd to emancipate him 
this female was the wife of the chief coiispiiator, and confi- 
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dential advisei of the legent prince This noble dame, a Eabtoie 
Rajpootni, of the Wnheoha clan, was the wife of Auop Sing of 
Jinjinialll, the preiniei noble of Jessulmer, and who, weaned 
with the tyranny of the minister and the weakness of his prince, 
had pioposed the death of the one and the deposal of the other 
We are not made acquainted with any reason, save that of 
swamd^heima, oi * fealty,^ which piompted the Rahtoiui to rescue 
hei prince even at the risk of hei husband's life, but her appeal to 
her son Zooiawur, to peifoimhis duty, is pieseived, and we give it 
vet hatxm ** should your fathei oppose you, sacrifice him to your 

duty, and I will mount the pyre with his coi pse ” The son yielded 
obedience to the injunction of his magnanimous parent, who had 
sufficient influence to gain ovei Aiqoon, the biothei of her husband, 
as well as Meg'h Sing, chief of Baioo The three chieftains forced 
anentiauce into the pnsou where their prince was confined, who 
refused to be i eleased from his manacles, until he was told that the 
Mahechl had promoted the plot for his liberty The sound of the 
grand naLan a, pioclaiming Mooli aj's repossession of the gadi, awoke 
his son from sleep , and on the hei aid depositing at the side of his 
pallet the sable swopa,* and all the insignia of exile, — the black 
steed and black vestments, — the prince, obeying the command of the 
emancipated Rawul, clad himself therein, and accompanied by his 
party, bade adieu to Jessulmer and took the road to Kottorah 
When he arrived at this town, on the southern frontier of the state, 
the chiefs proposed to ' lun the countiy,'but he replied, *' the 
** country was his mothei, and every Rajpoot bis foe who injuied 

it." He lepaired to Jodpoor, but the chieftains abided about Sheo 
Kottoioh and Baimaii, and duiing the twelve years they remained 
outlaws, plundeied even to the gates of Jessulmdi In the first 
threeyears they devastated the country, then castles weie dismantled, 
the wells therein filled up, and their estates sequestrated At the 
end of the twelve, having made the til&h, or oath against fuither 
plundei, their estates weie restored, and they were re-admitted into 
their countiy 

The banished prince remained two years and a half with Raja 
Beejy Sing, who treated him like a son But he earned his arrogant 
demeanour with him to Jodpoor , for one day, as he was going out 
to hunt, a Bania, to whom he was indebted, seized his horse by the 
bridle, and invoking the an of Beejy Sing, demanded payment of 
his debt The piince, m turn, required him, with the invocation 

by Moolraj !" to unloose his hold But tlfe man of wealth, disre- 
garding the appeal, insolently replied, what is Moolraj to me It 
was the last woid he spoke, the sword of Rae Sing was unsheathed, 
and the Bania's head rolled on the ground then, turning his horse's 
head to Jessulmer, he exclaimed, " better be a slave at once, than 

* Svtopa, IS the SiAipoot term for Jchelat, and is used by those who, lilce the 

Hana of Oodipoor, prefer the vernacular dialect to the corrupt jjaigon of the 
Islamite 5 m -o-pd (from ‘ head,’ sii, to ‘ foot’ pd) means a complete dress , in 
short, cap-a-pied 
(Tot. II] 
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** live on the bounty of another His unexpected arrival outside 
his native city brought out the entire population to see him His 
father, the Rawul, sent to know what had occasioned his presence 
and he leplied, that it was merely pieparatoiy to pilgiimage He 
was refused admittance , his followers weie disaimed, and he was 
sent to 1 eside at the fortress of Dewob, together with his sons Abh 6 
Sing and Dhonkul Sing, and their families 

Salim Sing, who succeeded his father as prime minister of Jessul- 
mer, was but eleven yeais of age at the time of his muider. His 
young mind appears, even at that early age, to have been a hot bed for 
revenge; and the seeds which were sown soon quickened into a luxuri- 
ance rarely equalled even in those regions, wheie human life is held in 
little estimation. Without any of that daring valour which distin- 
guishes the Ra3poot, he overcame, throughout a long course of years, 
all who Opposed him, uniting the subtlety of the seipeut to the 
ferocity of the tiger In person he was effeminate, in speech bland ; 
pliant and courteous in demeanour , promising, without hesitation, 
and with all the semblance of sinceiity, what he nevei had the 
most 1 emote intention to fulfil. Salim, or, as he was geneially 
designated by his tube, the Mehtas was a signal instance of a fact of 
which these annals exhibit too many examples, namely, the inade- 
quacy of leligious piofessious, though of a severe chaiacter, as a 
lestvaint on moral conduct for though the tenets of his faith (the 
Jain) impel atively pi escribe the necessity of hurting no sentient 
** being,^^ and of sitting in the dark rather than, by luring a moth 
into the flame of a lamp, incur the penalty attached to the sin of 
insect-murder, this man has sent more of the sous of JessoV^ to 
Yamalocaj* than the sword of their external foes duiing his long 
administiation He had scaicely attained man^s estate when the 
outlawed chiefs weie restored to their estates by a singular interven- 
tion Ea3a Blieem Sing had acceded to the qadi of Jklarwai, and 
tho Mehta was chosen by the pnnce of Jessulmei, has his representa- 
tive, to convey his congiatulations, and the tika of acknowledgment 
on his succession, to Raja Beejy Sing. On his return from this 
mission, ho was waylaid and captuied by the outlawed chieftains, 
who instantly passed sentence of death upon the authoi of their 
miseries. Tho swoi d was uplifted, when, ^ placing his tuiban at tho 
feet of Zoorawui Sing/ he implored his protection — and he found it I 
Such is tho Rajpoot , — an anomaly amongst his species, his character 
a compound of tho opposite and antagonistical qualities which impel 
mankind to virtue and' to ci ime. Let me i ecal to the mind of the 
reader, that the piotoctor of this vampire was tlie viituous son 
of the viituous Rajpootni who, with an elevation of mind 
equal to whatever is recorded of Gieek or Roman heroines, 
devoted herself, and o husband whom she loved, to tho one 
predominant sentiment of the Rajpoot, swamA'hcrma, or 'fealty 


* Plato’s realm. 
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to the sovfereign ^ Yet had the wily Mehta effected the disgrace of 
this brave chief, to whom the Rawul owed bis lelease fiom bondage 
and restoiation to his tbione, and foiced him to join the outlaws 
amidst the sand-hills of Baimaii Nothing can paint moie stiongly 
the influence of this first of the Bhatti chiefs over his biethren than 
the act of piesei ving the life of then nioital foe, thus oast into their 
hands , for not only did they dissuade him fiom the act, but pro- 
phesied his repentance of such mistaken clemency Only one con- 
dition was stijinlated, their restoration to then homes They weie 
recalled, but not admitted to court a distinction reserved for 
Zoorawui alone 

When Bad Sing was lucarceiated in Dewoh, his eldest son, Abhe 
Sing, Bajhomai, 'hen -apparent,^ with the second son, Dhonkul,weie 
left at Barmair, with the outlawed chiefs The Rawul, having in 
vain demanded his gi and-children, prepaied an aimy and invested 
Barmair It was defended during six months, when a capitulation 
was acceded to, and the children weie given up to Moolraj on the 
bare pledge of Zoorawui Sing, who guaranteed their safety , and 
they weie sent to the castle of I3ewoh, where then father was con- 
fined Soon after, the castle was fired, and Rad Sing and his wife 
weie consumed in the flames On escaping this danger, which was 
made to appear accidental, the young piinces were confined in the 
fortress of Ramguih, in the most remote corner of the desert, bor- 
dering the valley of Sinde, foi then security and that of the Rawul 
(accoiding to the Mehta’s account), and to pi’event faction from 
having a nucleus aiound which to form But Zoorawui, who enter- 
tained doubts of the ministei’s motives, reminded the Rawul that 
the proper place foi the heir-apparent was the court, and that his 
honour stood pledged for his safety This was sufficient for the 
Mehta, whose mind was instantly intent upon the means to rid 
himself of so conscientious an advisei Zoorawur had a brother 
named Kaitsi, whose wife, according to the courtesy of Rajwaira, 
- had adopted the minister as her brother Salim sounded his adopted 
sister as to her wish to see her husband become loid of Jinjinialli 
The tempter succeeded he furnished her with poisoned comfits, 
which she administered to the gallant Zoorawur, and her lord was 
inducted into the estates of Jinjmialli ^ Having thus disposed of 
the soul of the Bhatti nobility, he took off in detail the chiefs of 
Baroo, Dangn, and many others, chiefly by the same means, though 
some by the dagger. Kaitsi, who, whether innocent, or a guilty 
participant in his brother's death, had benefited thereby, was marked 
in the long list of proscription of this fiend, who determined to ex- 
terminate every Rajpoot of note. Haitsi knew too much, and those 
connected With him shared in this dangerousknowledge, wife, brother, 
son, were therefore destinedto fall by the same blow. The immediate 
cause of enmity was as follows The minister, who desired to set 
aside the claims of the children of Rae Sing to the and to 
nominate the youngest son of Mooli aj as heir- apparent, was opposed 
by Kaitsi, as^ it could only be effected by the destruction of the 
[VoL II] 3U 
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foimer , and lie replied^ tliat '^no co-opevation of liis sliould sanction 
the spilling of the blood of any of his inastei's family Salim 
treasured up the lemembiance of this opposition to his will, though 
Without any immediate sign of displeasuie Soon after, Kaitsi and 
his biothei Suioop were returning from a nuptial ceiemony at 
Kuneio, in the distiict of Bhalotra On reaching Beejoiaye, on the 
Jessnlmei frontier, where the mimsteis of the Mehta's vengeance 
weie posted, the gallant Zoorawnr and his brother weie conducted 
into the castle, out of which their bodies weie bi’ought only to be 
burnt Healing of some intended evil to hei loid, Kaitsi's wife, with 
her infant son, Megha, sought protection m theministei’s own abode, 
where she had a double claim, as his adopted sister, to sanctnaiy 
and protection For five days, the farce was kept up of sending food 
foi heiself and child, but the slave who conveyed it lemarlcing, in 
coarse, unfeeling language, that both her husband and her brother 
weie with their tatheis, she gave a loose to grief and determined on 
revenge This being reported to the Mehta, he sent a dagger for 
her repose 

The princes, Abhe Sing and Dhonkul Smg, confined in the fortress 
of Ramgurh, soon after the murdei of Kaitsi were earned off, 
together with then wives and infants, by poison The murderer 
then proclaimed Guj Sing, the youngest but one of all the posteiity 
of Moolraj, as hen -apparent His brothers sought secuuty in flight 
fiom this fieud-like spirit of the minister, and are now refugees in 
the Bikanei teintory The following slip from the genealogical 
tree will shew the branches so unmercifully lopped off by this 
monster 

Moolrnj 


Bn^ Sntfr, Jact Sing {Kana), Man Sing, 

poisoned living killed by a fall fiom Ins hoi sc 


Abhc Dhonkul Malm Tci Sing, Devi Sing, Gu] Sing, Entti 
Sinv, Sing, Smjr, in ni reigning Smg, 

poisoned poisoned blind exile exile pi mce m exile 

IMaha Sing, being blind of one eye’*' (Zunn) could not succeed ; 

pci ‘•on blind of one u>c is incompctont to ‘•nccccd, necording to Hindu 
la^v Jvaun is the moknnmc given to a poison Inbouiing under this poisoiml 
defect, which term m merely an iMagram of dnJ a , ' the eye ’ The lo^-s of m eye 
do( •• not deprive an ocrun'int of Ins rights — of which we had a eui ions example 
in the siege of the imnenal cit} of DcoIi, whioh gave ii«o to the remark, that 
the three grestf st men therein Jnd only the complement of ono man amongst 
them the Dinncror had been deprived of both eyes by the hnita1it3 of Ghol *ni 
Kaoir, the besieging chief Holtar was J.nna, ns was the ciefender, S?ii D 
Ochtorlonj Holcat's name has become synonimous with /,ano, and many a 
horse, doff, and man, blind of an eye, is called aftci this celebrated Mahratta 
leader The Hindus, by what iiiauction I know not, atta< h a degree of moral 
obliquity to cverj individual Lftnn, and appear to make no disMiu tion between 
tho natural and the acquired defect , though to all lanas they apply another 
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and M£n Sing being killed by a fall from bis horse, the Mehta was 
saved the crime of adding one more mortal murther to his oiown ” 

It IS a singular fact, that the longest reigns we know of in 
Rajwaiia occurred duiiug ministeiial usurpations The late 
Mahaiao of Kotah occupied the (/adi upwaids of half acentuiy, and 
the Rawul Moolraj swayed the nominal sceptre of this oas^s of the 
desert upwaids of fifty-eight yeais His father ruled foity yeais, 
and I doubt whether, in all history, we can find another instance of 
father and son leigning for a centuiy This centuiy was prolific in 
change to the dynasty, whose whole history is full of strange 
vicissitudes If we go back to Jeswnnt Sing, the grandfather of 
Moolraj, we find the Bhatti principality touching the Garah on the 
north which divided it from Mooltan , on the west it was bounded 
by the Punjnud, and thus included a narrow slip of the fertile valley 
ot Sinde , and we have seen it stietcb, at no i emote period, even to 
the ancient capital Mansooia, bettei known to the Hindu as Roii- 
Bekhei, the islandic capital of the Sogdi (SodaJ of Alex'andei To 
the south, it rested on Dhat, including the castles of Sheo, Kottoroh, 
and Barmair, seized on by Mai war, and in the east embraced the 
districts of Filodi, Pokurn, and other paits, also in the possession of 
Marwar oi Bikanei The whole of the state of Bhawulpoor is 
formed out of the Bhatti dominion, and the Rahtoies have obtained 
therefiom not a small poition of their western fiontiei This 
abstraction of teriitory will account for the heart-burnings and 
border-feuds which continually break out between the Bhattis and 
Rahtores, and " the childien of David (JDdodpotias)/* 

Could the same prophetic steel which carved upon the pillar of 
Biimsir the destinies of the giandson of the deified Hen, eleven 
hundred yeais before Christ, have subjoined to that of Jessoh the 
fate which awaited his descendant Moolraj, he would doubtless have 
regarded the piophecy as conveying a falsehood too gross for belief. 
That the offspiing of the deified piince of Dvvavica, who founded 
Guzni, and fought the united kings of Syria and Bactria, should, at 
length, be driven back on India, and compelled to seek sheltei under 
the sign of the cioss, i eared amidst their sandhills by a handful of - 
stiangeis, whose ancestors, when they weie even m the maturity of 
their fame, were wandering in their native woods, with painted 
bodies, and offering human saciifices to the sun-god, — more lesem- 
bhng Balsiva than Balciishna, — ^these would have seemed piodigies 
too wild for faith 


and more dignified appellation, SiHJe) Achdi yd, the Jupiter of their astio- my tho- 
logy, which very grave personage came by fais misfortune in no creditable way, — 
for, although the giii u, or spiritual head of the Hindu gods, he set as bad a 
moral example to them as did the classical Jupiter to the tenants of the Gieelc 
and Roman Pantheon 
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CHAPTER VI 

JRatoul Moohaj enters mio ireahj ivifh ike English —The Eaja dies ~Ets 
qiandson, Gvj Sing, inodaimed — Se hetomes a mere pnjapet in the nnniktei's 
hands —Thud aiticle of the Tieatij — Inequalitif of the alliance— Its 
inipoitance to Jessiilm^i — Gonsegiiences to he appiehended hj the Bntish 
Government,— Bangeis attending the enlaiging the cii cle of om political 
connexions — Impoi tance of Jessulm^i m the event of Bussinn invasion — 
Biitish occitpaiion of the valley of the Indus’ considei ed —Sahm Sing’s 
admimstiaiion resumed, — Eis itipacity and fipanny anciease — Wishes hs 
office to be liei editary — Repoit of the Biitisli agent to his Government — 
Palliioals self-es,iled —Banleis’ fannlies hept as hostages —Revenues ai isinq 
fiom confiscation — Wealth of the nixiiistei — Boideifeud detailed to exemplify 
the interfeience of the pai amount powei — 2'he Maldoles of Baioo — Then 
histoiy — ITeaily eriei minated by the Bahtoies of Bihanei — Stimulated by 
the ministei Sahm Sing — Cause of this tieacheiy — He calls foi Bntish 
inteifeiencc — 6h anted —Result — Ratvul Giij Sing anives at Oodipooi — 
Monies the Sana's dnughtei — Influence of this lady 

It -was in the Saimat (era) of Vici*ama, 1818, that Rawul Moolra] 
was inaupfuiated on the throne of Jessoh , and it was in the yeai of 
our Lord 1818, that a tieaty ot peipetual friendship, alliance, and 
unity of interests’^ was concluded between the Honourable East 
India Company and Maha Rawul Moolraj, the Raja of Jessnlm4r, his 
hens and successors, the latter agreeing to act in suboidinate 
co-operation with the Bntish goveininent, and with submission to 
its supremacy This was almost the last act of Rawul Moolraj, 
who had always been a mei e puppet in the hands of Mehta Salim 
Sing or his father. He died A.D 1820, when his grandson, 
Guj Slug, was pioclaimedt 

Rawul Guj Sing was fitted, fiom his years, his past seclusion, 
and the examples which had occurred befoie his eyes, to be the 
submissive pageant Salim Sing leqiiued. Isolated, in every 
sense, fiom lutercouiso with the lest of mankind, by the policy 
of the uimistei, he had no community of sympathy with them, 
and no claim upon then aid Surrounded by the cieatuies of 
Snhm Sing, who, even to then daily dole, asciibe everything to 
this man^s favoui, oacli woid, each gestme, is watched and repoited 
The pi nice himself, his wives and family, are alike dependents on 
the mmistei’s bounty, often capriciously exercised. If he lequnes a 
horse, he must solicit it, or if desirous of bestowing some lecompense, 
he requests to bo fuiuished with the means, and deems himself 
fortunato if he obtain a moiety of his suit. 

It will ho ohseived from the date of this treaty (Dec 1818), that 
Jossulmdr was tho last of the states of India received under the 
protection of <he Bntish Government Its distance made it an 
object of hftle solicitude to us, and the ministoi, it is said, had 


* Fee Appendix No III, for n copy of this ticaty 
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many long and serious consultations with his oracles before he united 
his destiny, with ouis He doubted the security of his power if the 
Rawul should become suboidinate to the British Grovernment, and 
he was only influenced by the gi eater risk of being the sole state in 
Rajwarra without the pale of its protection, which would have left 
him to the mei oy of those enemies whom his merciless policy had 
cieated around him The thud and most impoitant aiticle of the 
treaty* * *** tranquillized his apprehensions as to external foes , with 
these apprehensions all fear as to the consequences arising fiom 
ministerial tyranny towards the princejy exiles was banished, and 
we shall presently find that this alliance, instead of checking his 
rapacity and oppression, incited them But it is necessary, in the 
first place, to bestow a few remaiks on the policy of the alliance as 
regards the British Government. 

Its inequality requires no demonstration • the objects to be attained 
by it to the respective parties having no approximation to parity. 
The advantages to Jessulm6r were immediate , and to use the phia- 
seology of the treaty, were not only of great magnitude,^’ but were 
vitally impoi tant From the instant the treaties were exchanged, 
her existence as a permanent state, which was not worth half a 
century^s purchase, was secured Her power had been gradually 
declining, and reign after reign was narrowing her possessions to the 
vicinity of the capital One state, Bhawulpoor, had been formed 
from her northern territory , while those of Sinde, Bikan&’ and 
Jodpoor, had been greatly aggrandized at her expense , and all were 
inclined, as occasion arose to encroach Upon her feebleness The 
faithless character of the minister, Salim Sing afforded abundant 
pretexts for quarrel, and the anarchy of her neighbours proved her 
only safeguai d during the later years of her independent existence. 
How, the British Government having pledged itself to exert its 
power for the protection of the principality, in the event of any 
‘‘ serious invasion,” her fears either of Sindies, Daodpotras, or of 
Rahtores, aie at rest. The full extent of this pledge may not have 
been contemplated when it was given , like all former alliances, it is 
the base of another step in advance Instead of restricting the 
vast circle of our political connexions, it at once carried us out of 
India, placing us in actual contact and possible collision with the 
rulers of Sinde and the people beyond the Indus Marwar and 
Bikaner being already admitted to our alliance, the power of settling 
their feuds with the Bhattis is comparatively simple, but with 
‘Daodpotia we have no political connexions, and with Sinde, only 
those of '' perpetual friendship, and mutual intercourse ’’ but no 
stipulation ensuring lespect to oui remonstrances in case of the 
aggression of their subjects on our Bhatti ally Are we then to push. 


* Arfc. III. “In the event of any serious invasion directed towards the over- 
“ throw of the principality of Jessulmdr. or othei danger of great magnitude 

“ occur! mg to that principality, the British Government will exert its power for 
“ the protection of the principality, provided that the cause of the quarrel be 

“ not ascribable to the Eaja of Jessulm6r ” 
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our tioops tlirough the deseit to repel such acts, or must we furnish 
pecuniaiy subsidies (the cheapest mode), that she ma)' enteitaiu 
meiceuaries for that ob 3 ect ? We must view it, lu this light, as au 
event, not only not improbable, but of veiy likely occurrence Our 
alliance with Cutch involved us in this peiplexity in 1819. Our 
armies weie formed and mo\ed to the fi on tier, and a declaration 
of war was avoided only by accepting a tardy amende in no way 
commensurate with the insult of invading massacring, and pillaging 
our allies * In this instance, our means of chastisement were 
facilitated by our maritime power of grappling with the enemy , 
but if the insult pioceeds from the government of Upper Sinde (only 
nominally dependent on Hydiabad), or from Bhawulpoor, how are 
we to cope with these enemies of our ally ? Such wars might lead 
us into a tet^a %ncoqmta beyond the Indus, oi both the spiiit and 
letter of the treaty will be null 

What, therefore, are the advantages we can hold out to ourselves for 
the volunteer of our amity and protection to this oasis of the deseit ? 
To have disregarded the appeal of Jessulm^r for piotection, to have 
made her the sole exception in all Rajpootanafiom our amicable lela- 
tions, would have been to con sign her to her numerous enemies, and to 
let loose the spirit of rapine and revenge, which it was the mam object 
of all these treaties to suppiess the Bhattis would have become a 
nation of robbers, the Bedouins of the Indian desert Jessulm4r 
was the fiist link in a chain of fiee states, which foimerly united 
the commerce of the Ganges with that of the Indus, but which intei - 
niinable feuds had completely severed , the possibility of reunion 
depending upon a long continuance of tranquillity and confidence 
This object alone would have warranted our alliance with Jessulmei 
But if we look to futurity, to the possible invasion of India, which 
can be best effected through the maiitime provinces of Persia, the 
valley of the Indus u ill be the base of the invadei's operations The 
possession of Jessulmdr would then be of vital importance, by giving 
us the command of Upper Sinde, and enabling us to act against the 
enemy simultaneously with our armies east of the Delta, the most 
piacticnble point of advance into India We may look upon inva- 
sion by the ancient routes pursued by Alexander, Mahmood, and 
Timoor, ns utterly visionaiy, by an army encumbered with all the 
malencl necessary to success, and thus the valley of Sinde presents 
the only piacticable loiite But it would bo a grand eiror, both in a 
political and mihtaiy point ot vionr, to possess omselves of this valley, 
even i f an oppoi tunity u ere again to occur It is ti ue, the i osources 

Thetittitudcii=stimedbj thcenergeticGovernorof Bombay, Mr. Elnbiimtonc, 
on that ociaston, mil fora long time icinnmn lesson to the triiiinvirato govern- 
ment of Sinde To the autbor it fctill appears n subject of regret, that, with 
tbe adequate preparation, the season, and ever} thing nromising a certnint} of 
«inc< esq, the pacific tone of Lord Hastings* polici should have prevented the 
proner nccprtion of out dignity, by clmstisingan insult, aggravated in every 
sli mo A treat} of amitj and mntnni intercourse was the result of tins 
armament , but although twelve jears liaveeinco elap=od, our intercourse has 
rein nned t« eia(u quo • but this is no ground for qnnrrel 
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of that fertile legion, so analogous to Egypt, would soon, under oui 
management, maintain an army sufficient to defend it, and this 
would bring us at once into contact with the power (Peisia) which 
clings to us for suppoit, and will be adveise to us only when len- 
deied subservient to Russia It wei'e well to view the possible 
degradation and loss of power to Russia, in Euiope, as likely to 
afford a fiesh stimulant to her ancient schemes of oriental aggran- 
disement By some these schemes aie looked upon as Quixotic, and 
I confess myself to be of the number The better Russiais acquainted 
with the regions she would have to pass, the less desire will she evince 
for an under taking, which, even if successful in the outset, would 
be useless, for if she conquered, she could not maintain India But, 
to me, it still appears imperative that this power should formally 
lenounce such designs the state of perpetual piepaiation ren- 
deied necessary by her menacing position, being so injurious to oui 
finances, is worse than the actual attempt, which would only entail 
upon her inevitable loss We lost, through our unwise economy, a 
noble opportunity of maintaining an ascendancy at the court of 
Cabul, which would have been easily prevailed upon, foi our 
pecuniary aid, to make over to us the sovereignty of Sinde 
(were this desirable), which is still considered a grand division 
of Cabul 

But setting the political question aside, and considering our pos- 
session of the valley of Smde only in a military point of view, our 
occupation of it would be prejudicial to us We should have a long 
line to defend, and rivei s ai e no ban lei s in model n warfare Whilst 
an impassable desert is between us, and we have the power, by 
means of our allies, of assailing an enemy at several points, though 
we are liable to attack but from one, an invader could not maintain 
himself a single season. On this ground, the maintenance of fiiend- 
ship with this remote nook of Rajpoot civilization is defensible, and 
we have the additional incitement of rescuing the most industrious 
and wealthy commercial communities in India from the fangs 
of a harpy to whom, and the enormities of his government, we 
return 

No language can adequately represent the abuse of power with 
which the treaty has armed the rapacious ministei of Jessulm^r, and 
it IS one of the many instances of the inefficacy of our system of 
alliances to secure prosperity, or even tranquillity to these long- 
afflicted legions, which although rescued from external assailants, 
are still the prey of discord and passion within It will not be 
difficult, at the proper time and place, to make this appear * The 
Mehta felt the advantages which the treaty gave him, in respect to 
neighbouiing states, but he also f^that he had steeped himself 

* It IS my intention (if space is left) to give a concise statement of the effects 
of our alliances, individually and collectively, lu the states of Eajwarra, with a 
few hints towards amending the system, at the conclusion of this volume 
^ [Von II] 32 
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too deeply in tlie blood o£ his master’s family, and in that of his 
noblest chieftains, to hope that any repentance, leal or affected, 
could restoie to him the confidence of those he had so outraged. 
With commercial men, with the mdustiious husbandman or pastoral 
communities, he had so loug forfeited all claim to credit, that his 
oath was not valued at a single giain of the sand of then own desert 
dominion 

The bardic annalist of Ra]pootana, when compelled to record the 
acts of a tyrant, first announces his moral death , then comes the 
metempsychosis, — the animating his fiame with the spiiit of a 
demon In this manner is delineated the famed Visaldeo, the Chohan 
king of A]mer Whether the Bhatti minister will obtain such a 
posthumous apology for his misdeeds, a future historian will learn ; 
but assuredly he is never mentioned, either m poetry or prose, but 
as a vampire, draining the life-blood of a whole people. For a shot 6 
time aftei the treaty was foimed, he appeared to fall lu with the 
march of univeisaliefoimation, but whether it was that his ciimes 
had outlawed him from the sympathies of all around, or that he 
could feel no enjoyment but in his habitual crimes, he soon gave 
ampler indulgence to his rapacious spirit The cause of his 
tempoiary forbearance was attributed to his anxiety, to have 
an article added to the treaty, guaranteeing the oflSce of prime 
minister m hia family, perhaps with a view to legalize his plunder j 
but seeing no hope of fixing an hereditaiy race of vampires on the 
land, his outrages became past all endurance, and compelled the 
Biitish agent, at length, to report to his government (on the 17th 
Decembei 1821), that he cousideied the alliance disgiaceful to our 
reputation, by countenancing the idea that such acts can be toleiated 
under its piotection Reprebentations to the minister were a 
nullity, he protested against their fidelity, asserted in specious 
language his love of justice and mercy; and recommenced his 
system of confiscations, contubutions, and punishments, with 
icdoubled seventy All Rajwarra felt an interest in these piocoed- 
ings, as the bankers of Jossulmdi, supported by the capital of that 
singular class, the Palliwals, are spread all over India But this iich 
community, amounting to five thousand families, are nearly all in 
voluntary exile, and the bankois foai to letuni to their native land 
with the fruits of then ludustiy, which they would lenounce for 
ever, but that ho ictains their families as hostages Ao-riculturo is 
almost unknown, and commcice, internal or externa^ has ceased 
thiough want of security The sole levenuo arises fiom confiscation. 
It IS asserted that the muubtor has amassed no less than two act os, 
which wealth is distributed in the various cities of Hindust’han, and 
has boon obtained by pillage and the desti notion of the most opulent 
families of his country during the last twenty yeai s lie has also, 
it is said, possessed himself of all the crown-jcwela and propoi ty of 
value, which he has sent out of the country Applications were 
continually being uiado to the British agent for passports {pertoanafi). 
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by commercial men, to withdraw their families from the countiy 
Bat all have some ties which would be hazarded by then with- 
drawing, even if such a step were otherwise free fi om danger , for 
while the minister afforded passports, in obedience to the wish of 
the agent, he might cut them off in the desert This makes many 
bear the ills they have. 

We shall terminate oui historical sketch of Jessulmer with the 
details of a boidei-feud, which called into operation the main condi- 
tion of the British alliance, — the right of universal arbitration in the 
international quariels of Rajpootana The predatory habits of the 
Maldotes of Baioo oiiginateda rapture, which thieatenedto involve 
the two states in war, and produced an invasion of the Rahtores, 
sufficiently serious to wairant British interference It will haidly 
be credited that this aggression, which drew down upon the 
Maldotes the vengeance of Bikandr, was covertly stimulated by the 
minister, for the express purpose of their extirpation, tor reasons 
which will appear presently , yet he was the first to complain of the 
retaliation To understand this matter, a slight sketch of the 
Maldote tribe is requisite. 

The Maldotes, the Kailuns, the Birsungs, the Pohuis, and Tezma- 
lotes, are all Bhatti tnbes, but, from then lawless habits, these names 
have become, like those of Bedouin, Kuzz&k, or Pindarri, synonimous 
with ^ robber^ The fiist are descended from Rao Maldeo, and hold 
the fief CputtaJ of Baroo, consisting of eighteen villages, ad]oimng 
the tract called Khaii-putta, wrested from the Bhattis by the Rah- 
toies of Bikaner, who, to confess the truth, morally deseive the per- 
petual hostility of this Bhatti lord-marchei, inasmuch as they were 
the intiudeis, and have deprived them (the Bhattis) of much terri- 
tory But the Rahtoies, possessing the right of the strongest, about 
twenty-five yeais ago exeicised it in the most savage manner , for, 
having invaded Baroo, they put almost the entire community to the 
sword, without respect to age or sex, levelled the towns, filled up the 
wells, and carried off the herds and whatever was of value The 
survivors took shelter in the receSses of the desert, and piopagated 
a progeny, which, about the period of connexion with the British, 
re-occupied their deserted lands The minister, it is asserted, beheld 
the revival of this infant colony with no 'more favourable eye than 
did their enemies of Bfkandr, whom, it is alleged, he invited once 
more to their desti action The lawless habits of this tube would 
have been assigned by the minister as his motive for desiring their 
extermina'tion , but if we look back (p 243), we shall discover the 
real cause in his having incurred the lasting enmity of this clan for 
the foul assassination of their chief, who had been a party to the 
views of the heir-apparent. Rad Sing, to get rid of this incubus on 
their freedom The oppoitunity afforded to take vengeance on the 
Maldotes arose out of a service indirectly done to the British Grovern- 
ment On the revolt of the Peshwa, he sent his agents to Jessulmdr 
[VoL n ] 32 a 
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to pm chase camels. One hei’dj to the number of four bundled, had 
left the Bhatti fiontiers, and whilst passing through the Bikaner 
territory, were set upon by the ftlaldotes, who captuied the whole, 
and conveyed them to Baroo. Itisscaicely to be supposed that 
such an aggiession on the independence of Bikaner would have 
prompted hei extensive armament, or the lapidity with which hei 
troops passed the Bhatti frontier to avenge the insult, without some 
private signal fiom the minister, who was loud in his call for 
British inteiference, though not until Nokha and Baroo, their 
principal towns, were levelled, the chief killed, the wells filled 
up, and the victorious army following up its success by a rapid 
match on Beekumpoor, in which the fiscal lands began to suffer. 
The minister then discovered he had overshot the maik, and claimed 
our interfeience,* which was rapid aud effectual , and the Bikaner 
commander the more willingly complied with the request to 
retire within his own frontier, having effected more than his 
object. 

The tortuous policy, the never-ending and scarcely-to-be-compre- 
hended bolder- feuds of theseiegions, must, for along while, generate 
such appeals Since these associated bands attach no dishonour to 
then predatory profession, it will be some time before they acquire 
proper notions , but wheu they discovei there is no letieat in which 
punishment may not reach them, they will leain the benefits of 
cultivating the arts of peace, of whose very name no trace exists in 
their history 

We have lost sight of the Kawul, the title of the prince of Jessul- 
mdr, in the piomineut acts of his minister. Guj Sing, who occupies 
the gadx of Jessoh, to the prejudice of his eldei biotheis, who are 
still in exile in Bikandi, appears very well suited to the ininistei’s 
purpose, aud to have little desire beyond his horses, and vegetating 
in quiet The physiognomists of Jessulm^i, howevei, prognosticate 
the development of moial woith indue season, a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, and the fiist symptom of which must bo the 
riddance of his minister by whatever process The aitfnl Salim 
deemed that it would redound to his ciedit, and bolster up his 
inteiest, to seek a mutiimonial alliance with the Rana’s family of 
Mowat The ovei tine was accepted, and the coco-symbol tiausmitted 
to the Rawul, who put himself at the head of the Bhatti chivaliy to 
wed and escoit his inide through the descit The Rahtoie princes 
of Bikanfir and Kishenguih, who were at the same time suitors foi 
the hands of anothei daughtei and a giand-daughtei of the Raiin, 


<*The author has omuted to mention that ho vras Political Agent for 
Jc«!«ulmdr ; cothat his control extended nmnterruntedly, almoot, from Sindc to 
Sindc 1 r , from the Indus, or great Smo’h, to the Choota^Sind'h or littlo 
river — (SteMap) Thtiearo several streams designaieu Sind'h, in Central 
India, a word purely Tatar, or Sc3 thic Aba Stn, * the Father-river,’ is one 
of the many names of the Indus 
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simaltaneously arrived at Oodipoon with their respective cot teges / 
and this triple alliance thifew a degree of splendour over the capital 
of the Seesodias, to which it had long been a stiangei Gu] Sing 
lives very happily with his wife, who has given him an heir to his 
deseit domain The influence of high rank is .seen in the respect 
paid to the Eanawut-ji, (the title by which she is designated,) even 
by the minister, and she exerts this influence most humanely for 
the amelioration of her subjects * 


¥ 

CHAPTER VII 


Geographical position of Jessulmei — Its superficial area — Inst of its chief 
towns — Population — JessulmSr chiefly desert — Mnggio, a rocky ridge, 
traced from Gutch — Sirrs, oj salt-rnarshes — Kanoad Sirr — Soil — Produc- 
tions — Hushandr y — Manufactpr es — Commerce — Kn ttars, or ear avans — 
Articles of tr ade — Revenues — Land and transit taxes — Dhanni, or Collector. 
— Amount of land-tax exacted from the Cultivator — Dhooa. or hear’th-tax — 
T’bali, or tax on food — Dlnd, or for ced contr ibution ^Citizens r efuse to pay — 
Bnor mous wealth accumulated by the minister by extor tion — Establishments- 
— Expenditure — Tribes — Bhattis — Their moral estimation — Personal ap- 
pearance and dress — Their pr edilection for opium and tobacco — Pallmals, 
their hislor y — Number s, wealth, employment — Cur lous rite or worship — Palli 
come — Pokurna, Brahmins — Title — Numbers — Singular typical worship — 
Race of Jut — Castle of Jessulmei 

I’hb country still dependent on the Rawul extends between 70® 80' 
and 72® 30' B. long , and between the parallels of 26° 20' and 27“ 60' 
N lat , though a small stiip piotrudes, iii the N E angle, as high as 
28" 30' This irregular surface may be roughly estimated to contain 
fifteen thousand squaie miles The number of towns, villages, and 
hamlets, scattered over this wide space, does not exceed two hundred 
and fifty , some estimate it at three hundred, and others depress it 
to two hundred the mean cannot be wide of the ti uth To enable 
the reader to arrive at a conclusion as to the population of this 
legion, we subjoin a calculation, from data furnished by the best- 
informed natives, which was made in the year 1815; but we must 
add, that from the tyianuy of the minister, the population of the 
capital (which is nearly half of the country), has been gieatly 
diminished 


• I had the honour o£ receiving several letters from this queen of the desert 
who looked to her father’s house and his friends, as the best objeobs foi sunport, 
whilst such a being as Salim was the master of her own and her husband’s 
destiny 
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Towns 

Fiscal and 
Feudal 

Number 

of 

Houses 

Numbei of 
Inbabf- 
tanbs 

Eemarks 

Jessulni&r . 

Capital . 

7,000 

35,000 






^The chief has the title of Eao, 

Beekumpoor 

PattdSb 

500 

2,000 

1 \ and twenty-four villages 
1 dependent, not mchidedin 





V. this estimate. 





C Eailuti Bbatti the Eailun 

Seernroh . 

do 

300 

1,200 

[ tribe extends to Poogul 

Nacbna 

do 

400 

; 1.600 

Eawulote chief 

Eaton 

Fiscal 

300 

i 1,200 


Kabab 

do 

300 

1,200 


Kooldurro 

do 

SOO 

600 


^nfctinh 

Puttfi^b 

300 

1,200 






1 Bawnlote firstnobleof Jes- 

JinjinmUi ...J 

do 

300 

1,200 

1 sulmdr 

Devi-Kote . .. 

Fiscal 

200 

800 


Bbaup . . . 

do 

200 

800 


Balana 

Fatt^^b 

150 

600 


Sutiasob*. . 

dOi «« 

100 

400 



1 



rHaldote has eighteen 

Baroo 

do 

200 

800 

< villages attached, not 





( included in this 

Obaun 

do 

200 

800 


Lobarki 

do 

160 

600 


■Noautullob ... 

do 

150 

600 

> All of the Eawulote clan 

*49 •• 

do 

300 

1,200 

v 

Dangun 

do 

150 

600 

J 

Beejbrayo . 

Fiscal 

200 

800 


Mundaye 

do. 

200 

800 


Rnmgnrb 

do 

200 

800 


Birsilooor .. . 

{ Putta^t 

200 

800 


Giiajair 

‘ do 

1 

160 

600 


Two buudred 

and twei 

nty-fire"! 

56,400 


villages and bamlets, from four j 



to fift 3 bouses , say, eatb aver- V 

18,000 


ago twentj, at four inhabitants 1 



to each 


J 




Totat. 

74,400 



Accoiding to this census, we have a population not supenov to one 
of the secoiidaiy cities of Great Britain, scattered over fifteen 
thousand squaie miles ; neaily one-half, too, belonging to the capital, 
■which being omitted, the result would giro from two to three souls 
only for each square mile 

J<’ncr of ihc Country —The greatei part of Jessulmdi is tniiil or 
rooe, both terms meaning a desert waste ^ From Lowar, on the 
Jodpooi f ion tier, to IChniTa, the i emote angle touching Sind, the 
country may be descnbod as a continuous tract of and sand, 
frequently n'^ing into lofty tcc&cs (sand-hills), in some parts covered 
with low jungle. This line, which nearly bisects Jessulmdr, is also 
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the liuc of demarcation of positive sterility and comparative cultiva- 
tion. To the north, is one uniform and naked waste , to the south, 
ate lidges of lock termed imtggto, looe, and light soil 

The ride of hills is a most important featuie in the geology of 
this desert legton. It is to bo traced from Ciitch Bhooj; stiongly or 
faintly niaiked, accoidingto the natiiie of the countiy Sometimes 
it assumes, as at Chohtun, the chaiactor of a mountain , then dwindles 
into an insignificant ridge scarcely discernible, and often seires as a 
bnlnaik for the di if ting- sands, which cover and reudei it difficult to 
trace it at all As it leaches the Jessulmei country it is more 
developed, and at the capital, elected on a peak about two bundled 
and fifty feet high, its piesence is moio distinct, and its chaiaotei 
defined The capital of the Bhattis appeals as the nucleus of a 
senes of ridges, which diverge fiomit in all diiectious foi the space 
of fifteen miles One branch terminates at liamghui , thii’ty-five 
miles north-west of Jessulmei , anothoi branch extends easteily to 
Fokuin (in Jodpooi), and thence, in a north-east diiection, to 
Filodi, from whence, at intervals, it is traceable to Gruiriala, nearly 
fifty miles due noith. It is a yellow-colouied sand-stone, in which 
ochie IS abundantly fouud, with ivhich the people daub their houses. 

These baiien ridges, and the lofty undulating feebas of sand, are 
the only objects which diversify the almost nnifoiiu steiility of these 
legions No trees interpose their verdant foliage to lelieve the eye, 
or sheltei the exhausted frame of the traveller It is neatly a 
boundless waste, vaiied only by a few stunted shtubs of the acacia 
or mimosa family, some succulent plants, oi prickly giapes, as the 
hhooiut or bun, which clings to his gaiment and inci eases his 
miseiies Yet compared with the moie noithein portion, where 
“ a sea of sand without a sign of vegetation^'* forms the prospect, 
the vicinity of the capital is a paradise 

There is not a lunuing stream throughout Jessnlmer , but there 
are many temporaiy lakes or salt-maishes, termed sm, foimed by 
the collection of wateis from the sand-hills, which are easily 
dammed-in to pi event escape They are ephemeial, seldom lasting 
but a few months, though after a very severe monsoon they have 
been known to remnin throughout the year One of these, called 
the Kanoad Sirr, extends fiom Kanoad to Mohunguih, covering a 
space of eighteen miles, and in which some water remains throughout 
the year When it overflows, a small stream issues fi om the Sirr, and 
pursues an easteily direction for thirty miles befoie ic is absorbed : 
its existence depends on the parent lake The salt which it pioduces 
is the propel ty of the crown, and adds something to the i evenue. 

* So Ml ISlplimstono dosciibes the tract about Poogiil, one of ihe earliest 
possessions of the Bhattis, and one of the No-holi Matu-ca, oi ‘ nine castles or 
the deseit,’ aionnd whoso sand-hills as brave a colony was reared ana main- 
tained as ever earned lance Rao Raning was lord of Poognl, whose son 
originated that episode given in Vol I, p 539 Even these sand-hills, whicb in 
November appeared to Mi Elphinstone without a sign of vegetation, could be 
made to yield good crops of bajra 
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Soil, Inishandiy, and piodncis — Notwitbstanding the appaient 
poveity of this desert soil^ natuie has not denied it the poiveis of 
pioduction , it IS even tavouiable to some grains^ especially the hap a, 
•which pieteis a light s.iiid In. a favouiable season, they giow 
sufficient foi the consumption of two and even thiee years, and then 
they impoit only wheat tiom Sinde When those paits favourable 
foi hap a have been saturated wuth two or thiee heavy showers, 
they coinmeuce sowing, and the ciops spi ing up rapidly The gieat 
dangei is that of too much lain when the ciops aie advanced, foi, 
having little tenacity, they aie often washed away The hap a of 
the sand-hills is deemed tar superior to that of Hindustffian, and 
piejudice gives it a piefeience even to wheat, which does not bear a 
highei puce, in times of scaicity Bap a, in plentiful seasons, sells 
at one and a halt maunds for a lupee ^ but this does not often occur, 
as they calculate five bad seasons for a good one Jooat is also 
grown, but only in the low flats Cotton is produced in the same 
soil as the hap a It is not generally known that this plant requiies 
hut a model ate supply of watei , it is deteiiorated in the plains of 
India from over-ill igation at least such is the idea of the desert- 
faimei, who perhaps does not make sufficient allowmnce for the cooloi 
substiatum of his sand-hills, compaied with the black loam of 
Malwn A variety of pulses grows on the shelteied sides of the 
teebas, as monq, motht &o , also the oil-plant {til) and abuudauco of 
the govjai, a diminutive melon, not larger than a heu^s egg, which is 
sent hundi eds of miles, as a rai ity. Around the capital, and between 
the ridges wheie soil is deposited oi formed, and where they dain-up 
the watei s, aie giowm considerable quantities of wheat of very good 
quality, tui meric, and garden-stuffs Bailey and qiani are, in good 
seasons, i eared in small quantities, but rice is entirely on aiticlo of 
import iiom the valley of Smde 

Implements of husbandly — ^Wheie the soil is light, it will be 
concluded that the implements aie simple They have two kinds of 
plough, foi one oi two oxen, or foi the camel, which animal is most 
in lequisition They tread out the gram wuth oxen, as in all parts 
of India, and not unfiequently they yoke the cattle to their 
haheriies, or carts, and pass the whole ovei the grain 

Manufactures — ^'rheic is little scope for the ingenuity of the 
mechanic in tins tract They make coarse cotton cloths, but the raw 
mateiial is almost all exported Their grand article of manufacture 
is from the wool of the sheep pastuied in the desert, which is fabri- 
cated into /ooc?, oi blankets, scarfsf petticoats, turbans, of every 
quality. Cups and platters are made from a miueial called ahoor, u 
calcareous substance, of a daik chocolate ground, with light brown 
vermiculated, 'stripes , female ornaments of elephants' tooth, and arms 
of an inferior quality. These comprehend the aitificial piodiictions 
of this desert capital 

• About II hundred-weight for two shillings 

1 1 brought home Bovcrnl pans of these, with crimson borders, sufficiently 
iino to bo worn ns n -winter shawl in this country 
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Gommeice — Whatevei celebiity Jessalm^r possesses, as a commer- 
cial mait, aiises fiom its position as a place of transit between tbe 
eastern countiies, tbe valley of tbe Indus, and those beyond that 
stream, tbe Kuttao s (the term foi a caravan of camels) to and from 
Hydrabad, Roiy-Bekber, Shikarpooi and Ootcb, from tbe Gaugetic 
pi’ovinces, and tbe Punjab, passing tbi ougb it Tbe indigo of tbe 
Do4b, tbe opium of Kotab and Malwa, tbe famed sugai -candy of 
Bikanei, iron implements from Jeipooi, aie expoited to Sbikarpoor* * * § 
and lower Smde, whence elephants^ teeth (from Africa), dates, 
coco-nuts, drugs, and cbundus,f are imported, with pistachios and 
diied fiuits from Bbawulpoor. 

Revemies and Taxes — The personal revenue of the princes of 
JessulmeiJ is, or rather was, estimated at upwards of four lacs of 
rupees, of which moie than one lac was from tbe land Tbe transit 
duties were formerly tbe moat certain and most prolific biancb of 
tbe fiscal income , but tbe bad faith of the minister, the predatory 
habits of tbe Bhatti chiefs proceeding mainly from thence, and tbe 
general decrease of commeice, have conspired nearly to annihilate 
this source of income, said at one time to reach three lacs of rupees 
These imposts aie termed ddrii and tbe collector danme, who was 
stationed at convenient points of all tbe piincipal routes which 
diverge fiom the capital. 

Land-tax . — ^Prom one-fifth to one-seventh of the gross produce of 
tbe land is set aside as the tax of the crown, never exceeding the 
first noi falling short of the last § It is paid in kind, which is 
purchased on the spot by the Palliwal Brahmins, or Banias, and the 
value remitted to the treasury 

JDhood — The third and now the most cei tain branch of revenue is 
the dliood, hterally 'smoke,' and which we may render ' chimney 
or hearth-tax,' though they have neither the one nor the other in 
these legions. It is also teimed ifhdli, which is the biass or silver 
platter out of which they eat, and is tantamount to a table-allow- 
ance. It never realizes above twenty thousand rupees annually. 


* Shikarpoor, the great commercial mai t of tbe valley of Smde, west of tbe 
Indus 

t Ohtindus IS a scented wood for mallaa, or ‘ chaplets ' 

J 1 have no correct data for estimating tbe revenues of the chieftains They 
are generally almost double the land-revenue of the pimces in tbe other states 
of Bajwaria, peihaps about two lacs, which ought to bring into the field 
seven hundred hoi se 

§ This, if strictly true and followed, is according to ancient principles Menu 
oidains the sixth I could have wished Colonel Briggs to have known this 
fact, when he was occupied on his excellent work ou “The Land-tax of India 
but it bad entirely escaped my recollection In this most remote cornei of 
Hindust’han, in spite of oppression, it is curious to observe the adherence to 
primitive custom These notes on the sources of revenue in Jessulmir were 
communicated to me so far back as 1811, and I laid them before the Bengal 
Government fn 1814-15. 

[You. II ] 
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winch, however, would be abundant for the simple fare of Jessulm5r. 
No house IS exempt from the payment of this tax 

Dind — ^There is an arbitiaiy tax levied thioughout these regions, 
universally known and detested under the name of dind, the make- 
weight of all their budgets of ways and means It was fiist imposed 
in Jessulm^r in S 1830 (A D. 1774), under the less odious appella- 
tion of additional dhood or t’hdU/* and the amount was only two 
thousand seven hundred rupees, to be levied from the monied 
interest of the capital The Mahesrls agieed to pay then share, but 
the Oswals (the two chief mercantile classes) holding out, weie 
forcibly sent up to the castle, and suflfered the ignominious punish- 
ment of the bastinado They paid the demand, but immediately 
on then release entered into a compact on oath, never again to look 
on the RawuTs (Moolra]^s) face, which was leligiously kept dining 
their mutual lives When he passed through the streets of his 
capital, the Oswals abandoned their shops and banking-houses, 
retiring to the interior of their habitations in order to avoid the sight 
of him. This was strenuously persevered in for many yeais, and 
had such an effect upon the pnnce, that he visited the pnncipal 
persons of this class, and '^spreading his scaif” {pulla piissdond),* 
intreated forgiveness, giving a writing on oath never again to 
impose dind, if they would make the dhood a permanent tax The 
Oswals accepted the repentance of their prince, and agieed to his 
terms In S 1841 and 1852, his necessities compelling him to raise 
money, he obtained by loan, in the fiist period, twenty-seven 
thousand, and in the latter, forty thousand i upees, which he faith- 
fully repaid When the father of the present ministei came into 
power, he endeavoured to get back the bond of his sovereign 
abrogating the obnoxious dxnd, and offered, as a bait, to renounce 
the dhood The Oswals placed more value on the viitno of this 
instrument than it meiited, for in spite of the bond, ho in S 1857 
levied sixty thousand, and in 1863, eighty thousand rupees A 
visit of the Rawul to the Ganges was seized upon as a lit opportunity 
by his siib]ects to get this oppiession lediessed, and fiosh oaths 
weie made by the prince, and broken by the minister, who has 
bequeathed his lapacioiis spirit to his son 

Since the accession of Guj Sing, only twoycais ago f Salim Sing 
has extol ted fourteen lacs (£140,000) Biirdbhnn, a merchant of 
great wealth and lespoctability, and whoso ancestors aio known and 
respected thioughout Ra] wan a as iSn/iooca? s, has been at various 
times stripped of all his iiches by the minister and his father, who, 
to use the phraseology of the suffeieis, ‘'will novci be satisfied 
“ while a rupee leraaiiis m Jessiilraei ” 


* PitUapussfiond, oi‘ sorcading the cloth or scarf,’ is tho figurative langtingo 
of intrcntj, nricing from the act of aprcaduiE the gunnent, preparntorj to 
bowiiiE the head iticrcon in token of perfect Bubniission 
fTbis was written in 1821-2 
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JSstailishinentSj Expenditure ——Wo subjoin a rougli 
the household establishment, &o., of this desert king. 

Bun* * * § 

Bozgai' Sirdarf 
Sebundies or MeicenaiiesJ 
Household hoise, 10 elephants, 200 camels,") 
and chariots j 

500 Bargeer hoise 
Banins or queen’s establishment 
The waidrobe 
Gifts 

The kitchen 
Guests, in hospitality 
Feasts, entertainments 

Annual purchase of horses, camels, oxen, &o. 


estimate of 

Rupees. 

20,000 

40.000 

75.000 

36.000 

60.000 

15.000 
6,000 
5,000 

5.000 

6.000 
6,000 

20.000 


Total Rs 2,91,000 


The ministers and officers of government receive assignments on 
the transit-duties, and some have lands The whole of this state- 
expendztuie was more than coveied, in some years, by the transit- 
duties alone, which have, it is asseited, amounted to -the almost 
inci edible sum of three lacs, or £30,000. 

Tubes . — We shall conclude our account of Jessulm^r with a few 
lemaiks on the tribes peculiar to it , though weieserve the general 
enumeration for a sketch of the deseit 

Of its Rajpoot population, the Bhattis, we have already given an 
outline in the geneial essay on the tribes § Those which occupy the 
piesent limits of Jessulmdr letain their Hindu notions, though with 
some degiee of laxity from their inteicouise with the Mahomedans 
on the noithern and western fiontiers , while those which long occu- 
pied the north-east tiacts, towards Phoolia and the Garah, on 
becoming pioselytes to Islim ceased to have either inteiest in, or 
connection with, the paient state The Bhatti has not, at present, 
the same martial reputation as the Bahtore, Chohan, or Seesodia, 
but he IS deemed at least to equal if not surpass the Outchwaha, or 


*The Jimi includes the whole household or personal attendants, the guards, 
and slaves They leceive rations of food, and make up the rest of their sub- 
sistence by labom in the town The Mun consists of about 1,000 people, and 
is estimated to cost 20,000 i upees annually 

t Rozgar-Sirdar is an allowancej tei med Itansa, or * dinner,’ to the feudal 
chieftains who attended the Piesence Formeily they had an order upon the 
Dannis, oi collectors the tiansit duties, but being vexatious, Pausa Sah, 
ininistei to Rawul Chaitra, commuted it for a daily allowance, varying, with 
the rank of the person, fiom half a silver rupee to seven rupees each, daily. 
This disbursement is calculated at 40,000 rupees annually, 

t Sebundies are mercenary soldiers in the fort, of whom 1,000 are estimated 
to cost 75,000 rupees annually 

§ Vol. I, p. 78. 
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any o£ its kindred branckes, Nirooka or Sh^khavat. There are occa- 
sional instances of Bhatti intrepidity as daring as may be found 
amongst any other tribe , witness the feud between the chiefs of 
Poogul and Mnndore But this changes not the national charac- 
teristic as conventionally established though weie we to go back 
to the days of chivalry and Pirthira], we should select Achilesa 
Bhatti, one of the bravest of his champions, for the portrait of his 
race The Bhatti Bajpoot, as to physical power, is not perhaps so 
athletic as the Bahtore, or so tall as the Cutchwaha, but generally 
fairer than either, and possessing those Jewish features which Mr 
Elphinstone lemarked as characteiistic of the Bikaner Bajpoots 
The Bhatti intermarries with all the families of Ba3waTra, though 
seldom with the Banas of Mewav. The late Juggut Sing of Jeipoor 
had five wives of this stock, and his posthumous son, real or reputed, 
has a Bhattiani for his mother 

Dress . — ^The dress of the Bhattis consists of o. jamah, or tunic of 
white cloth or chintz leaching to the knee, the cumuli bund, ov 
ceinture, tied so high as to present no appearance of waist, tiowseis 
very loose, and in many folds, drawn tight at the ancle, and a tuibnn, 
generally of a scarlet colour, rising conically full a foot from the 
head A dagger is stuck in the waistband , a shield is suspended by 
a thong of deer-skin from the left shoulder, and the sword is girt by 
a belt of the same material. The dress of the common people is tho 
dhoti, or loin-robe, generally of woollen stuff, with a piece of the same 
mateiial as a turban The dress of the Bhattianls which discrimi- 
nates the sex, consists of a qagid, or petticoat, extending to thirty 
feet in width, made generally of the finei woollen, dyed a biilhant 
red, with a scarf of the same material. The giand ornament of rich 
and poor, though varying in the materials, is the chaorx, or lings of 
ivory or bone, with which they cover their arms from the shoulder to 
tho wrist.* They are in value fiom sixteen to thiity‘five rupees a 
set, and imported from Muska-Mandvie, though tliey also maniifac- 
tuio them at Jessulmdr. Silver kiirris (massive rings or anklets) 
are worn by all classes, who deny themselves the necessaiies of hfo 
until they attain this ornament Tho poorer Ra]pootnis aie very 
masculine, and assist in all tho details of husbandry. 

^Tho chaon of ivory, bone, oi shell, is tho most ancient oranmeiit of tho 
Indo'Scythic dames, and appears in old scnlptiirc and painting I irns much 
struck Tvith some ancient sculptures in n very old Gothic church at Moissnc, 
in Languedoc. The porch is tho onlj part left of this most antique fane attri- 
buted to tho ago of Dagobert It icprcscnts the convci sioii of Clovis, and 
when the subject was btill a matter of novoUj But interesting as this is, it is 
ns nothing when compared to some sculptured figures bclo'n, of a totally 
distinct age, in execution as far superior ns they aio dissimilar iii chainctci, 
which IS dccidcdlj Asiatic tho scarf, the champal.nUi or nccklnco, representing 
tho buds of the jessamme (cJtaiiipa), and chaoris, such as I have been describing. 
To whom but tho Visigoths can we ascribe them ? — and docs not this supply 
the connecting link of this Asiatic race, destined to change the tnoml aspect 
of Europe? liccommciid all travellers, who nro interested in tracing siuh 
analogies, to visit tho church at iloissac, though it is uot known as an object 
of curiosity iu the neighbourhood. 
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The Bhatti is to the full as addicted as any of his brethren to the 
immodeiate nse of opium. To the umVpani, or * infusion/ succeeds 
the pipe, and they continue inhaling mechanically the smoke long 
after they are msensible to all that is passing around them , nay, it 
is said, you may scratch or pinch them while in this condition without 
exciting sensation The hooha is the desert to ^eumlpani, the 
panacea for all the ills which can overtake a Rajpoot, and with 
which he can at any time enjoy a paiadise of his own creation. To 
ask a Bhatti foi a whiff of his pipe would be deemed a direct insult. 

Palhwals — Next to the lordly Rajpoots, equalling them in 
numbers and far surpassing them in wealth, are the Palhwals. They 
are Brahmins, and denominated Palhwal from having been temporal 
proprietors of Pah, and all its lands, long before the Rahtores 
colonized Marwar Tradition is silent as to the manner in which 
they became possessed of this domain , but it is connected with the 
history of the Pah^ or pastoral tribes, who from the town of Pali to 
Palifc’hana, in Saurashtra, have left traces of their existence , and 
I am much mistaken if it will not one day be demonstrated, that all 
the ramifications of the laces figuratively denominated Agnicula, 
were Pah in origin more especially the Chohans, whose pnnces and 
chiefs for ages retained the distinctive affix of jgal. 

These Brahmins, the Palhwals, as appeals by the Annals of Mar- 
war, held the domain of Pah when S^ 6 ji, at the end of the twelfth 
century, invaded that land from Oanouj, and by an act of treachery 
first established his power * It is evident, however, that he did not 
extirpate them, for the cause of then migration to the desert of Jes- ‘ 
sulmer is attributed to a period of a Mahomedan invasion of Marwar, 
when a geneial wai -contribution (dxnd) being imposed on the 
inhabitants, the Palhwals pleaded caste, and refused This exasper- 
ated the Raja , for as then habits were almost exclusively mercantile, 
their stake was greater than that of the rest of the community, and 
he threw their principal men into prison In order to avenge this, 
they had recourse to a grand chdndi, or ‘ act of suicide but instead 
of gaining their object, he issued a manifesto of banishment to every 
Palhwal in his dominions The greater part took refuge in Jessul- 
mei, though many settled in Bikaner, Dhit, and the valley of Sinde 
At one time, their number in Jessulmdr was calculated to equal that 
of the Rajpoots Almost all the internal trade of the country 
passes through their hands, and it is chiefly with their capital that 
its merchants trade m foreign parts They are the Metayers Of the 
deseit, advancing money to the cultivators, taking the security of 
the 01 op , and they buy up all the wool and ghee (claiufied buttei), 
which they tiansport to foreign parts They also lear and keep 
flocks The minister, Salim Sing, has contrived to dimmish their 
wealth, and consequently to lose the main support of the. country's 
piospeiity. They are also subject to the visits of thoMaldotes, 
Tejmalotes, and other plunderers , but they find it difficult to leave 


* See page 12. 
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the country owing to the restrictive cordon of the Mehta. The 
Palliwala never marry out of their own tribe ; and, directly contrary 
to the laws of Menu, the bridegroom gives a sum of money to the 
father of the bride It will be deemed a curious incident in the 
history of superstition, that a tribe, Biahmin by name, at least, 
should worship the biidle of a horjse. When to this is added the 
fact, that the most ancient coins discovered in these regions bear the 
Palli character and the effigies of the horse, it aids to piove the 
Scythic character of the early colonists of these regions, who, 
although nomadic {Pah), were equestrian. There is little doubt 
that the Palliwal Brahmins are the remains of the priests of the 
Pall race, who, in their pastoral and commeicial pursuits, have lost 
their spiritual power. 

Pohuina Bialimins — ^Another singular tribe, also Brahminical, is 
the Pokuina, of whom it is calculated there aie fifteen hundred 
to two thousand families in Jessulmer They are also numerous m 
Marwar and Bikaner, and are scattered over the desert and valley 
of the Indus They follow agricultural and pastoral pursuits chiefly, 
having little or no concern in trade. The tradition of their origin is 
singular it is said that they were Bilddi s, and excavated the sacred 
lake of Poshknr or Pokur, for which act they obtained the favour of 
the deity and the grade of Biahmins, with the title of Pohirna. 
Their chief object of emblematic worship, the hhoddhi, a kind of 
pick-axe used in digging, seems to favour this tradition. 

Juts or Jits — ^The Juts here, as elsewhere, form a great part of 
the agricultural population there are also various other tribes, 
which will be better described in a general account of the desert. 

Oastle of Jessuhndi • — The castle of this desert king is erected on 
an almost insulated peak, fiom two hundred to two hundred and 
fifty feet in height, a strong wall running lound the ciest of the hill. 
It has four gates, but very few cannon mounted The city is to the 
north, and is surrounded by a sehcrjniniia, or circnmvallation, 
encompassing a space of nearly three miles, having thiee gates and 
two wickets. In the city axe some good houses belonging to ricli 
raei chants, but the gi eater pait consists of huts The Eaja^s palace 
IS said to possess some pietension to grandeur, peilinps compaiativo. 
Wore ho on good teims with his vassalage, ho could collect for its 
defence five thousand infantry and one thousand horse, besides Ins 
camel-corps j but it may be doubted whether, under the oppressive 
system of the monster who has so long coiitiuned to desolate that 
legion, one-half of this foice could be bi ought togethei.-*- 


• It has been reported that tho dngger has since rid the land of its 1} r.Mit 
The mc.'ins matter little, if tho cud is accomplished Even a^snesinatiou loses 
much of its odious character when resorted to for such a purpose 
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Genet dl aspect —Bowndat les and divisions of the deset t — Pt ohable etymology of 
~ the Gh eek oasis — A hsorption of the Gaggai rivet — The Loom, ot salt-i ivet — 
The Bunn, ot Jim — Distinction of t’hul and looe — T’hul of the Loom — 
Jhalote — Sewdnchi — Jhiacholah and Mot seen — Beentnal and Sanchore . — 
Bhadrajoon — Mehwo — Bhalott a and Tilwatt a, — JEendovdtt — Gogadeo-ca- 
t'hul — T’hul of iTm Ml oe — T’hul of Khawiit .^Mallinat’h-ca-t’hul, or 
Barmait — Khet dhut — J-dtiah Chohin — Nuggut Ooot ah 

Having nevei* penetrated peisonally further into the heart of the 
desert than Mundore^ the ancient capital of all MaroosPhah, the old 
castle of Hissar on its noith-eastem frontier, and Aboo, Nehrwalla, 
and Bhoo], to the south, it may be necessaiy, before enteiing upon 
the details, to depi ecate the charge of presumption or incompetency, 
by requesting the reader to bear in mind, that my parties of 
discovexy have traversed it in every direction, adding to their 
journals of loutes living testimonies of then accuracy, and bringing 
to me natives of eveiy t’hul from Bhutnair to Omuikote, and from 
Aboo to Aiore * I wish it, however, to be clearly understood, that 
I look upon this as a meie outline, which, by shewing what might 
be done, may stimulate fuither research, but in the existing deaith 
of information on the subject, I have not hesitated to send it foith, 
with its almost inevitable errors, as (I trust) a pioneer to moie 
extended and accui ate knowledge 


* The ]oarnals of all these routes, with others of Central and Westei n India, 
form eleven moderate sized folio volumes, from which an Itineraiy of these 
regions might bo constructed It was my intention to have drawn up a more 
perfect and detailed map from these, but ray health forbids the attempt They 
are now deposited in the archives of the Company, and may serve, if judiciously 
used, to fill up the only void in the great map of India, executing by their 
commands 
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After piemising tlius mucli, let us commence with details, which, 
"but for the reasons already stated, should have been compiised in 
the geographical poition of the woik, and which, though ii relevant 
to the historical part, are too important to he thiowu into notes 
I may add, that the conclusions foimed, paitly fiom peisoiial 
observation, but chiefly fiom the somces descnbed above, have been 
confirmed by the pictui e drawn by Mi . Blphinstone of his passage 
thiough the noi them desert in the embassy to Cabul, which lenders 
peifectly satisfactory to me the views I before entei tamed It may 
be well, at this stage, to mention that some slight repetitions must 
occur as we proceed, having incidentally noticed many of the 
characteristic features of the desert m the Annals of Bikaner, which 
was unavoidable fiom the position of that state. 

The hand of Nature has defined, in the boldest characters, the 
limits of the great deseit of India, and we only require to follow 
minutely the line of demarcation , though, m order to be distinctly 
understood, we must repeat the analysis of the term Mat oosVhah, 
the emphatic appellation of this 'region of death.^ The word is 
compounded of the Sanscrit mti, 'to die,^ and st’hali, 'and or dry 
land,^ which last, in the coirupted dialect of those countries, 
becomes t^hul, the converse of the Greek oasis, denoting tiacts paiti- 
cularly stenle Each t'hul has its distinct denomination, ns the 
' t*hul of Kawur,^ the ' t^hxd of Goga,' » and the cultivated spots, 
compared with these, either as to number or magnitude, are so scanty, 
that instead of the ancient Roman simile, which likened Afiica to the 
leopaid’s hide, reckoning the spots thereon as the oasis, I would 
compare the Indian desert to that of the tiger, of which the long 
dark stnpes would indicate the expansive belts of sand, elevated 
upon a plain only less sandy, and over whose suiface numerous 
thinly-peopled towns and hamlete are scattered. 

Maroost’hali is bounded on the north by the flat skirting the 
Garahj on the south by that grand salt-marsh, the Bin, and 
IColiwarra ; on the east by the Aravulli , and on the west by the 
valley^ of Smde The two last boundaiies aio the most conspicuous, 
especially the Araviilli, but for which impediment. Central India 
would be submerged in sand ; nay, lofty and continuous ns is this 
chain, extending almost fiom the sea to Dohli, wherever there aio 
passages or depressions, these floating sand-clouds are wafted 
through or over, and foim a little Vliul even in the bosom of feitility 
Whoever has ciossed the Bunas noai Tonk, wheio the sand for tonio 
miles resembles waves of the sea, will comprehend this remark. Its 
western boundary is alike defined, and will recal to the English 
travellei, who may be destined to jouincy up the valley of 
Smde, the words of Napoleon on the Lybmn desert "Nothing 
"so much leserables the sea as the desert; or a coast, as the 
*' valley of the Nile for this substitute " Indus,^^ whence, in 
joiuneymg noithw’ard along its banks fiom Hydiabad to Ootch, 
tho i*ange of vision will bo bounded to tho east by a bulwaik 
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of sand, whicli, using often to the height of two hundred feet above 
the level of the liver, leads one to imagine that the chasm, now 
foiming this rich valley, must have originated in a sudden melting 
of all the glacieis of Caucasus, whose congregated waters made this 
break in the continuity of Maioost^hah, which would otherwise be 
nnited with the deseits of Aiachosia 

We may heie lepeat the tradition illustrating the geogiaphy of 
the desert, % e , that in remote ages it was ruled by pnnces of the 
Powai (Piamara) race, which the sZoca, oi verse of the bard, record- 
ing the names of the nine forti esses (ITo~hoh Maioo-ca), so admir- 
ably adapted by their position to maintain these legions in sub]ec- 
tion, further oorioboiates We shall divest it of its metrical form, 
and begin with Poogul, to the north , Mundore, in the centie of all 
Mai 00, Aboo, Kheialoo, and Parknr, to the south, Ohotun, 
Omurkote, Aioie, and Lodorva, to the west , the possession of which 
assuredly maiks the soveieignty of the desert The antiquity of 
this legend is* suppoi ted by the omission of all modern cities, the 
piesent capital of the Bhattis not being mentioned Even Lodorva 
and Aiore, cities for ages in ruins, are names known only to a few 
who frequent the desert, and Chotnn and Kheraloo,* but for the 
traditional stanzas which excited oui research, might nevei have 
appeared on. the map 

We purpose to follow the natural divisions of the country, or 
those employed by the natives, who, as stated above, distinguish 
them as Vhuls ; and after describing these in detail, with a summary 
notice of the piincipal towns whether ruined or existing, and the 
various tribes, conclude with the chief lines of route diverging from, 
or leading to, Jessulmer 

The whole of Bikaner, and that pait of Shekhavati north of the 
Aravulli, aie comprehended in the desert If the reader will refer 
to the map, and look for the town of Kanorh, within the British 
frontier, he will see what Mr Blphinstone considered as the com- 
mencement of the desert, in his interesting expedition to Gabul * 1 - 

From Belly to Oanound (the Kanorhof my map),;j! a distance of one 
hundred miles is through the British dominions, and need not be 
described It is sufficient to say, that the country is sandy, though , 
not ill-cultivated On approaching Oanound, we had the first speci- 
men of the desert, to which we were looking forward with anxious 
cuiiosity Three miles before reaching that place we came to sand- 
hills, which at fiist were covered with bushes, but afterwards were 
naked piles of loose sand, nsing one after another like the waves of 
the sea, and maiked on the surface by the wind like drifted snow 
There were roads through them, made solid by the tieading of 
ammals , but ofEthe load our horses sunk into the sand above the 
knee Such was the opening scene , the loute of the embassy was 
by Singana, Jhoonjoonoo, to Ohooioo, when they entered Bikaner. 

*Uufoifcunately omitted m the Map , it is fifteen miles north of Ohotun 

t It left Dehli the 13th October 1808 

j 0» igvnal map omitted in this Edition for reasons given in the Preface 
[Voii.II] 34 
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0£ Sli4kliavati, wliicli he had ]ust left, Mr Blphinstone says • ifc 
seems to lose its title to he included m the desert, when compared 
with the two hundred and eighty miles between its western f ion tier 
and Bahawulpoor, and, even of this, only the last, hundied miles la 
absolutely destitute of inhabitants, water, or vegetation Our 3ourney 
from Shekhavati to Poogul, was over hills and valleys of loose and 
heavy sand The hills weie exactly like those which are sometimes 
formed by the wind on the sea-shore, but far exceeding them in 
height, which was from twenty to a hundied feet They are said to 
shift their position and alter their shapes according as they aie 
affected by the wind, and in summer the pjssage is rendered dan- 
gerous by the clouds of moving sand , but when I saw the hills (in 
wintei), they seemed to have a great degree of permanence, for they 
boie glass, besides pholce, the babool, and or jujube, winch 
altogethei give them an appearance that sometimes amounted to 
veidure Amongst the most dismal hills of sand one occasionally 
meets with a village, if such a name can be given to a few round 
huts of straw, with low walls and conical roofs, hke little stacks of 
corn.'’ This description of the northern portion of the deseit, by an 
author whose gieat chaiacteri sties aie accuracy and simplicity, will 
enable the leader to form a more correct notion of what follows * 

With these remarks, and beanng in mind what has alieady beeli 
said of the physiognomy of these i egions, we pi oceed to particularize 
the various and oasts in this '^region of death" It will be 

convenient to disregard the ancient Hindu geographical division, 
which makes Mundoie the capital of Mat oostHiali, a distinction both 
from its character and position better suited to Jessulmer, being 
nearly in the centre of what may be termed eiitiie desert It is in 
fact an oasis, everywhere insulated by immense masses of t^hul, 
some of which aie foity miles in bieadth, without the trace of man, 
oi aught that could subsist him From Jessulmdr we shall pass to 
Maiwai, and without oiossing the Loom, describe Jhaloie and 
Sewfmchi , then conduct the leader into the almost unknown taj of 
Paikni and Viia-Bah, goveined by princes of the Chohan race, with 
the title of Rana Thence, skirting the political limits of modern 
Eajpootana, to the regions of Dha.t and Oomui -soomra, now within 
the dominion of Snide, we shall conclude with a voiy slight sketch 
of Dfiodpotia, and the valley of the Indus These details will lecoive 
fnrthei illustration fiom the remarks made on every town or hamlet 
diverging fi om the hill of Jessoh” {JessuImCr) Could the beholder, 
looking westward fioin tins ' triple-peaked lnll,'t acioss this sandy 

"^“Our iimiclics,” say*! Mr Elntiinsionc, ‘'wcic seldom verj long Tho 
longest ivas twentj-stx miles, and ttm shortest iificcn , bnt the f.itigiio which 
onr people PufTcred bore no proportion to tho distanco Onr line, wJicii in rlie 
closest ordej, was two miles long The path by which wo f mi tiled wound 
ranch, to avoid the sand-hills It was too narrow to allow of two camels gome 
abreast; and if an aiiinial stepped to one side, it sunk in the sand as m snon, 
&c &c — Aeeottni of the Kxmjdom of CahxA, Vol I, p IR 

f Tri-cuta, the epithet bestowed on tho rock on which the castle of JcssulmCr 
la erected 
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ocean to the blae "waters (Nil-db)* of the Indus, embrace in his 
vision its whole course from Hydrabad to Ootch, he would perceive, 
amidst these vallies of sand-hills, little colonies of animated beings, 
congregated on every spot which water renders habitable Through- 
out this tract, from four hundred to five hundred miles in longi- 
tudinal extent, and from one hundred to two hundred of diagonal 
breadth, are little hamlets, consisting of the scattered huts of the 
shepherds of the desert, occupied in pasturing their fiocks or culti- 
vating these httle oasis for food. He may discern a long line of 
camels (called hutd/i, a name better known than either Itafila or 
carwan), anxiously toihng through the often doubtful path, and the 
Gharun conductor, at each stage, tying a knot on the end of his 
turban He may discover, lying in ambush, a band of SehrS,^s, the 
Bedouins of our desert {sehra), either mounted on camels or horses, 
on the watch to despoil the caravan, or engaged m the less hazard- 
ous occupation of driving off the flocks of the Rajur or ManguHa 
shepherds, peacefully tending them about the turs or hdwds, or 
huntinlg for the produce stored amidst the huts of the ever-green 
fhdlf "which serve at once as gram-pits and shelter from the sun A 
migrawry band may be seen flitting with their flocks from ground 
which they have exhausted, m seaich of fresh pastures, 

“And if the following day they chance to find 
A new repast, or an untasted spring, 

Will bless their stars, and think it luxury 1” 

Or they may be seen preparing the rahn, a mess quite analogous to 
the JcousJeous of their Humidian brethren, or quenching their thirst 
from the Wdh of their httle oasis, of which they maintain sovereign 
possession so long as the pasture lasts, or till they come in conflict 
with some more powerful community 

We may here pause to consider whether in the hdh, bdwd, or wdh, 
of the Indian desert, may not be found the oasis of the Greeks, 
corrupted by them from el-wah, or, as written by Belzoni (in his 
account of the Libyan desert, while searching for the temple of 
Ammon), Elloah. Of the numerous terms used to designate water in 
these and regions, as pur, rdr, Ur, do or dey, hdh, bdwd, wdh, all but 
the latter are chiefly applicable to springs or pools of water, while 
the last {wdh), though used often in a like sense, applies more to a 
water-course or stream El-wah, under whatever teim, means — 
* the water * Again, dey or de, is a term in general use for a pool, 
even not unfrequently in runmng streams and large rivers, which, 
ceasing to flow in dry weather, leave large stagnant masses, always 
called de There are many of the streams of Eajpootana, ha"Ving 
such pools, particularized as hati-de, or ‘ elephant-pool,^ denoting a 
sufficiency of water even to dro"wn that animal How the word de 
or dey, added to the generic term for water, wdh, would make wadey 
(pool of water), the Arabian term for a runnmg stream, and commonly 
used by recent travellers in Africa for these habitable spots. If the 


* A name often given by Ferishta to the Indus 
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Greeks took tlie Tivord nadey from any MS., the tx’ansposition would 
be easily accounted for wadey would be written tbus and by 
the addition of a point wazey, easily metamorphosed, for a 

euphonous termination, into oasis * 

At the risk of somewhat of lepetition, we must here point out the 
few grand features which diversify this sea of sand, and after 
defining the difference between rooe and t’kiily which will frequently 
occur in the Itinerary, at once plunge tn medias oes 

"We have elsewhere mentioned the tradition of the absorption of 
the Caggai rivei , as one of the causes of the comparative depopulation 
of the noi them desert The couplet recoi ding it I could not recall at 
the time, nor any record of the Soda punce Hamir, in whose reign 
this phenomenon is said to have happened. But the utility of these 
ancient tiaditional couplets, to which I have frequently drawn the 
reader’s attention, has again been happily illustrated, for the name 
of Hamir has been incidentally discovei ed from the trivial circum- 
stance of an intermariiage related in the Bhatti annals. His co- 
tempoiary of Jessulmer was Doosau], who succeeded in S. 1100 or 
A D 1044, so that we have a pi ecise date assigned, supposing this to ■ 
be ihe Hamir in question The Caggar, which rises m the Sewaluk, 
passes Hansi Hissar, and flowed under the walls of Bhutnair, at 
which place they yet have then wells in its bed Thence it passed 
Rung-mahel, Bullur, and Phoolia, and through the flats of Khaddl (of 
which Derrawul is the capital), emptying itself according to some 
below Ootch, but according to Abd-Birkftt (whom I sent to explore in 
1809, and who crossed the dry bed of a stream called the Khuggur, 
near Shahgur’h), between Jessulmdr and Ron Bekher. If this could 
be authenticated, we should say at once that, united with the branch 


"When I penned this coii]ectural etymology, I was not aware that any 
speculation had been mado upon this word I find, however, the late M 
Jjanglcs suggested the derivation of oasts (variously written by the Greeks 
uvaanr, tairit and vaais) from the Arabic and Dr Wait, in a scries of inter* 

i J ' 

csting etymologies (seo Astatic Journal, May 1830), suggests vast from 
^ vas, • to inhabit ’ Favt and vaats quasi vasts are almost identical Jfy 

friend SirW Ouseley gave mo nearly the same signification of Wadej/aa 

appcirs in (Johnson a edition of lliLbuidsoii, tie , a valley, n dcsei^t, a channel of 
ft river— a river ioadeg-aV ahir, ‘the great river,’ corrnptod into 
Guadalqmver, which cvumpleis also given in d’llorbofot (sec VadiGeJicnnem), 
by Thompson, wlio traces tlio word water through nil tho languages of 
Durone— the Saxon teorfer, the Greek v8«g, the Islandic vdr, tho Slavonic lood 
(whence irod/r and odrr, ‘ a river’) all appear dcnrahle from tho Arabic wad, 
* a river -.-or tho Sanscrit wdli , and if Dr W will refer to p 3U of the 
Itinerary, he will find a ungnlar confirmation of IiiBet)mology in the word Ids 
(clncstcally iiij) applied to one of tlio'-e hahtlaUe spot" The word httstce, also 
of frequent wenrrener therein, is from tasttd, to inhabit, vast, tin inhabitant, 
or ly.f, a babitaiion, perhaps derivable from wdh, itidiopcnsablo to on oasis ’ 
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from Dora, ifc gave "its name to tlie Sangra, winch unites with the 
Loom, enlarging the eastern branch of the Delta of the Indus. 

The next, and perhaps most remarkable feature in the desert, is 
the Loom, or Salt river, which, with its numerous feeders, has its 
source in the springs of the Aravulli. Of Marwar it is a barrier 
between the fertile lands and the desert , and as it leaves this country 
for the Vhul of the Chohans, it divides that community, and forms a 
geographical demarcation , the eastern portion being called the Eaj 
of Sooe-Bah , and the western part, Parkur, or hayond the Khar, or 
Loom. 

We shall hereafter return to the country of the Chohans, which is 
bounded to the south by that singular feature in the physiognomy 
of the deseit, the Runn, or Rin, already slightly touched upon in the 
geographical sketch prefixed to this work. This immense salt-marsh, 
upwards of one hundred and fifty miles in breadth, is formed chiefiy 
by the Loom, which, like the Rhone, after foiming Lake Leman, 
resumes its name at its further outlet, and ends as it commences with 
a sacred character, having the temple of Narayn at its embouchure, 
where it mingles with the ocean, and that of Brimha at its source of 
Poshkur. The Runn, 01 Rin, is a corruption of Arany a, or ^the 
waste,’ nor can anything in nature be more dreary in the dry 
weather than this parched desert of salt and mud, the peculiar abode 
of the Jchur-gudda, or wild-ass, whose love of sohtude has been 
commemorated by an immortal pen. That this enormous depository 
of salt IS of no recent formation we are informed by the Greek 
writers, whose notice it did not escape, and who have preserved in 
Ervios a nearer approximation to the onginal Arany a than exists 
in our ' Rin’ or * Runn.’ Although mainly indebted to the Loom for 
its salt, whose bed and that of its feeders are covered with saline 
deposits, it IS also supphed by the overfiowmgs of the Indus, to which 
grand stream it may be indebted for its volume of water. We have 
here another stiong pomt of physical resemblance between the 
vallies of the Indus and the Nile, which Napoleon at once referred to 
the simple operations of nature , I allude to the origm of Lake 
Mcens, a design too vast for man.* 

As the reader will often meet with the words Vhul and roo^, he 
should be acquainted with the distinction between them. The first 
means an and and bare desert , the other is equally expressive of 
desert, but implies the presence of natural vegetation , in fact, the 
]ungle of the desert 


* The “ greatest breadth of the valley of the Nile is four leagues, the least, 
“ one ” so that tho narrowest portion of the valley of Sinde equals the largest of 
the Nile Egypt alone is said to have had eight millions of inhabitants , what 
then might oinde maintain ' The condition of the peasantry, as described 
by Sournenne, is exactly that of Bajpootana “ the villages are fiefs belonging 
“ to any one on whom the prince may bestow them , the peasantry pay a tax 
“ to their superior, and are the actnal proprietors of the soil amidst all the 
“ revolutions and commotions, their privileges are not mfnnged ” This nght 
(still obtaining), taken away by Joseph, was restored by Sesostris 
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(Find of the Loom — This embraces the tracts on both sides of 
the nver, forming Jhalore and its dependencies Although the 
region south of the stream cannot be included in the yet it is 
so intimately connected ivith it, that vre shall not forego the only 
opportunity we may have of noticing it. 

Jhalore.— This tract is one of the most important divisions of 
Marwar. It is separated from Sewdnchi by the Sooki i and Khdri,* 
which, with many smaller streams, flow through them fiom the 
Aravulli and Aboo, aiding to fertibze its three hundred and sixty 
towns and villages, forming a part of the fiscal domains of Marwar 
Jhalore, according to the geographical stanza so often quoted, was 
one of the * nine castles of Maroo,’ when the Pramar held paramount 
rule in Maroost’hali. When it was wrested from them we have no 
clue to discover; but it had long been held by the Chohans, whose 
celebrated defence of their capital against Alla-o-din, in A D 1301, 
IS recorded by Penshta, as well as in the chronicles of their bards This 
branch of the Chohan race was called Mallani, and will be again 
noticed, both here and in the annals of Harouti It formed that 
portion of the Chohan sovereignty called the S6^p& Raj, whose 
capital was Jflnah Chotun, connecting the sway of this lace in the 
countries along the Looni from A]mer to Parkur, which would appear 
to have crushed its Agmcula brother, the Pramar, and possessed all 
that region marked by the course of the ^ Salt river* to Parkur. 

Sonag'Or, the ' golden mount,* is the more ancient name of this 
castle, and was adopted by the Chohans as distinctive of their tribe, 
when the older term, Mallani, was dropped for Sonigurra. Here 
they enshrined their tutelary dmnity, Mallinat*h, ‘god of the 
Mali!,* who maintamed his position until the sons of Se6ji entered 
these regions, when the name of S6n%ir was exchanged for 
that of Jhalore, contracted from Jhahnder-nat*h, whose shnno 
is about a coss west of the castle. Whether Jhalmder-nat’h, 
the ‘ divinity of Jhahnder,* was imported from the Ganges, or left 
as well as the god of the Mailt by the cirdevant Mallanis, is 
uncertain ; but should this prove to be a remnant of the foes of 
Alexander, driven by him from Mooltan,')' its probability is increased 
by the caves of Jhalinder (so celebrated as a Hindu pilgrimage even 
m Baber*s time) being in their vicinity. Be this as it may, the 
Rahtorcs, like the Roman conquerors, have added these indigenous 
divinities to their own pantheon. The descendants of the expatri- 
ated Sonigurras now occupy the lands of Cheetulwano, near the 
furea of the Looni. 

•Another salt nrer 

+ Jlooltan and Jundh (Chotun, qn Cholifin-tfin,) hnvo the same sicniGcation, 
‘ the ancient abode,' and both were occupied by tbo tnbo of Mali! or Mallnni, 
Chohan race j and it is curious to find at Jhnloro (classically 
dhtilmdor,) the same divinities as m their haunts in the Punifib, viz , Malli- 
nat’h, Jhahndcr-nat’h, and Balnat’h AbnUnzil says, (p 108, Vol II) "the cell 
9^ Bulnaut is in the middle of Sind-safpir," and Baber (p 203,) plnces*'JJdIi»«i' 
'joni bolovr the hill of J nd,Grc marches cist of the Indus/’ the very spot claimed 
by the Tadus, when led out of India by their deified leader Buldco, or Bnloat’h. 
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Jhalore comprehends the in fewer districts of Sewanchf, Beenmal, 
Sanchore, Moiseen, all attached to the Ichalisa or fisc j besides the 
gre&t puttdets, or chieftainships, of Bhadrajoon, Mehwo, Jessole, and 
Sindti — atiacb of ninety miles in length, and 'neaily the same in 
breadth, with a fair soil, water near the surface, and requiring only 
good government to make it as productive as any of its magnitude 
in these regions, and sufficient to defiay the whole peisonal expenses 
of the Eajas of Jodpoor, or about nine lacs of rupees, but m 
consequence of the anaichy oE the capital, the corruption of the 
manageis, and the raids of the SehiSes oE the deseit and the Meenas 
of Aboo and the Aiavulh, it is deploiably deteriorated There are 
several ridges (on one of which is the castle) traversing the district, 
but none uniting with the table-land of Mewar, though with breaks 
it may be traced to near Aboo In one point it shews its affinity to 
the desei t, i. e , in its vegetable productions, for it has no other 
timber than the fhal, the bahool, the IJiuteel, and othei shrubs 
of the t’Jml 

The impoitant fortress of Jhaloie, guaidmg the southern frontier 
of Marwar, stands on the extiemity of the range extending north to 
Sewanoh It is fiom three to four hundied feet in height, foitified 
with a wall and bastions, on some of which cannon are mounted. 
It has four gates; that from the town is called the 8ooiuj-p6l, and 
to the noi th-west in the Bal-p61 (' the gate of BAl,^ the sun-god), 
where there is a shiiue of the Jain pontiff, Parswanat'h There are 
many wells, and two considerable bawaiis, or leservoirs of good 
water, and to the north a small lake foimed by damming-up the 
streams from the hills , but the water seldom lasts above half the 
year. The town, which contains three thousand and seventeen 
houses, extends on the noi th and eastern side of the fort, having the 
Sookne flowing about a mile east of it It has a on cumvallation as 
well as the castle, having guns for its defence , and is inhabited by 
every vanety of tribe, though, stiange to say, there are only five 
families of Rajpoots in its motley population The following census 
was made by one of my parties, in A D 1813 

Houses 


Mallis, or gardeners . 140 

Taihs, 01 oilmen, here called ghatcht 100 

Khomars, or potters 60 

ThdtaiiaSj or braziers 30 

Ghsepas, or printers 20 

Bankers, mei chants, and shop-keepers 1,156 

Moosulmann families 936 

Khuteehs, oi butchers 20 

Ndes, 01 barbers 16 

Khuldls, or spirit-distillers 20 

Weavers ^99 

Silk weavers.. - ' 

Yatis (Jain priests) • 2 

Brahmins 190 
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Goo3urs . . 40 

Rajpoots 5 

Bhojuks 20 

Meenas 60 

Blixls . 16 

Sweetmeat'skops 8 


Iionsmiths and carpenteis (Lohai's and Sootais) . 14 

ChoonvjaUas, or biacelet-mannfactm'ers ... 4 


The general accuracy of this census was confirmed 

Sewdnchi is the tiact between the Loom and Sookrie, of which 
Sewauoh, a stiong castle placed on the extremity of the same range 
with Jhalore, is the capital The countiy requires no particular 
desciiption, being of the same nature as that just depicted. In 
former times it constituted, together with Nagore, the appanage of 
the heir-apparent of Marwar, but since the setting-up of the 
Pretendei, Dhonkul Sing, both have been attached to the fisc, in 
fact, theie is no heir to Maroo f Feiishta mentions the defence of 
Sewanoh against the arms of All-o-din 

Macholah^ and Morseen are the two principal dependencies of 
Jhalore within the Loom, the former having a stiong castle guaiding 
its south-east -frontier against the depredations of the Meenas, the 
latter, which has also a fort and town of five hundred houses, is on 
the westein extremity of Jhalore 

Beenmal and Sanchme aie the two principal subdivisions to the 
south, and together nearly equal the remainder of the province, each 
containing eighty villages These towns aie on the high road to 
Cutch and Guzzerut, which has given them from the most remote 
times a commeicial celebrity Beenmal is said to contain fifteen 
hundi ed houses, and Saiichoie about half the number Veiy wealthy 
Maliajunh, or ‘ raeichauts,^ used to leside heie, but insecurity both 
uithm and uithout has much injuied these cities, the first of which 
has itb name, Mai, fioin its uealth as a mnit There is a temple of 
Baiaha (V.iillhn, the incarnation of the hog), with a great sciilptuicd 
boar Sanchoic possesses also a distinct celebiity from being the 
c’ladlc of a class of Binhniins called Sanchoia, who are the officiating 
pnests of some of the most celebiated temples in these legioiis, ns 
that of Duuiica, Jlat^huia, Poshkiir, Nuggur-Parkui, &c The name 
of Sanchoie is coiiupted fiom Sati-pooia, Sfiti, oi Suttee’s ton ii, 
said to be veiy ancient 

Bhttihajoon — A slight notice is duo to the piincipal fiefs of Jlinlore, 
* 1 *^ well as the fiscal towns of this doiiium Bhadrajoou is a town of 
li\c hundicd liouses (tliieo-fouiths of which mo of the Moeim class), 
f-unatod m the midst of a clustei of lulls, having a small fort. The 
tiutf IS of the Joda chin, his fief connects Jhaloio with Pah in 
Godwar 
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Melnuo is a celebrated little tract on both banks of tbe Looni, and 
one of tbe first possessions of tbe Kabtores. It is, propeily speaking, 
in Sewdncbi, to wbicbit pays a tribute, besides service wben required. 
Tbe cbief of Mebwo bas tbe title of Eawul, and bis usual lesidenco 
IS tbe town of-Jessole Soorut Sing is tbe pi esent cbief ; bis i elative, 
Soorajmul, bolds tbe same title, and tbe fief and castle of Sindil, 
also on tbe Loom, twenty-two miles south of Jessole A feud reigns 
between them * they claim co-equal ngbts, and tbe consequence is 
that neitbei can leside at Mebwo, tbe capital of tbe domain. Both 
chiefs deemed the piofession of lobber no disgrace, when this memoir 
was wiitten (1813) , but it is to be hoped they have seen tbe danger, 
if not tbe eiior, of tbeir ways, and will turn to cultivating tbe fertile 
tracts along tbe 'Salt River,’ which yield wheat, 30 ofi,r, and bajia in 
abundance. 

Bhalotia, Tilioaiia, are two celebrated names in tbe geography of 
this region, and have an annual fair, as renowned in Ra]pootana as 
that ot Leipsic in Geimany Though called tbe Bbalotia meld 
(literally, ‘an assemblage, or concouise of people’), it was held at 
Tilwaira, several miles south, neai an island of the Loom, which is 
sanctified by a sbiine of Malli-ndt’b, ‘the divinity of tbe Malli,’ who, 
as all eady mentioned, is now the patron god of the Rah tores Tilwai ra 
forms tbe fief of another i elative of tbe Mebwo family, and Bbalotia, 
which ought to belong to tbe fisc, did and may still belong to Abwa, 
tbe chief noble of Mai war But Bbalotra and Sindif have other 
claims to distinction, having, with tbe original estate of Dioonaia, 
formed tbe fief of Doorgadas, tbe fiist character in tbe annals of 
Maroo, an d whose descendant yet occnpies Sindi i. Tbe fief of Mebwo, 
which includes them all, was lated at fifty thousand rupees annually. 
Tbe Puttdets with then vassalage occasionally go to court, but bold 
themselves exempt fiom sei vice except on emergencies The call 
upon them is chiefly for tbe defence of tbe frontier, of which they 
are tbe sivi-isivaia, oi loid-maicbers 

JEendovdti — This tiact, which bas its name from the Ra]poot tribe 
of Eendo, the chief branch of tbe Puribai s, (tbe ancient sovereigns 
of Mundoie), extends fiom Bbalotra noith, and west of tbe capital, 
Jodpoor, and is bounded on tbe noitb by the Viml of Gogd The i’Aui 
of Bendovdti ombi aces a space of about thirty coss in cii cumference. 

Oogadeo-ca-Vhul — Tbe t’hul of Goga, a name celebrated in the 
heroic history of tbe Obobans, is immediately noitb of Eendovati, 
and one description will suit liotb. Tbe sand-ridges (t’1nil-ca-teeha) 
aie very lofty in all this tract , very thinly inhabited, few villages; 
water fai fiom tbe surface, and having considerable jungles Tbobe, 
Pbulsooud, and Beemasir are the chief towns in this rooc. They 
collect lain- water in leservoirs called tanKa, which they are obliged 
to use sparingly, and often while a mass of corruption, producing 
that peculiar disease in tbe eyes called rdt-andd (corrupted by us to 
rotunda) or mgbt-blindness,* for with the return of day it passes off. 


* It IS asseited by the natives to bo caused by a small tbrcad-liko worm, 
tVoL. H] ' ‘ 35 
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The Vlnil of Tin iiroe intervenes between that of Gogadeo and the 
present frontier of Jessulmdr, to which it foi-mei ly belon ged Pokui n 
IS the chief town, not of Tin uroe only, but of all the desert interposed 
between the two chief capitals of Maroost'hali. The southern part 
of this t’hul does not differ from that described, but its northern 
portion, and more especially for sixteen to twenty miles aiouud the 
city of Pokurn, are low disconnected ridges of loose i ock, the continu- 
ation of that on which stands the capital of the Bhattis, which give, 
as we have already saidjto this oasis the epithet of Ifoi , or locky. The 
name of Tirrurod is derived fiom ht r, which signifies moisture, humi- 
dity from spnngs, or the spiings themselves, which rise from the i ooe 
Pokurn, the residence of Salim Sing (into the histoiy of whose family 
we have so fully entered in the Annals of Mai war), is a town of two 
thousand houses, surrounded by a stone wall, and having a foit, 
mounting several guns on its eastern side. Under the west side of 
the town, the inhabitants have the unusual sight in these regions of 
running water, though only in the lainy season, for it is soon 
absorbed by the sands. Some say it comes from the Strt of Kanoad, 
others from the springs in the ndgo , at all events, they derive a 
good and plentiful supply of water from the wells excavated m its 
bed. The chief of Pokurn, besides its twenty-four villages, holds 
lands between the Loom aud Bandy riveis to the amount of a lac 
of rupees. Droonara and Munzil, the fief of the loyal Doorgadas, 
are now in the hands of the traitor Salim. Three coss to the north 
of Pokurn is the village of Raradeora, so named fiom a shnne to 
Ramdeo, one of the Paladins of the desert, and which attracts people 
from all quarters to the meld, or fair, held in the rainy month of 
Bhadoon. Merchants from Koratchy-bundur, Tatta, Mooltan, 
Shikarpoor, and Outch, heie exchange the produce of vaiious 
countries . horses, camels, and oxen used also to bo roared in groat 
numbers, but the famine of 1813, and anarchy ever since Ra]a 
Mann’s accession, added to the interminable feuds between the 
Bhattis and Rahtores, have checked all this desirable intci course, 
which occasionally made the very heait of the desoit a scene of joy 
and activity, 

T’hul of Ji/initur This i*hul, lying between Jossulmdr and 
Bannair, and abutting at Giraup into the doseit of Dbat, is in the 
most remote angle of Marwar. Though thinly inhabited, it possesses 
several considerable pLaccs, entitled to the name of towns, m this 
* abode of death.’ Of these, Sheo and Kottoroh arc the most consi- 
derable, the first containing three hundred, the lattoi five hundred 
houses, situated upon the ndgo of hills, winch may bo traced from 
Bhooj to Jessnlmdr. Both these towns belong to chiefs of tho 
Rahtoro family, who pay a nominal obedience to tho Raja of Jodpoor. 
At no distant period, a smart trade used to bo earned on betwcon 


which also forms in tho eyes of horses I have seen it m tho horse, moTing 
ftbont vritb great velocity. They puucturo and discharge it with tho aqueous 
humonr. 
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A-nhulwana Patun and this region, bat the lawless Sebi^es 
plundered so many hafilas, that it is at length destioyed They 
find pastme foi numeious flocks of sheep and buffaloes in this t^lnd 

Malli-nath-ca-t’hul, oi Baimair. — ^The whole of this legion was 
foimeily inhabited by a tube called Mali! oi Mallani who, although 
asseited by some to be Rahtore in oiigin, are assuredly Chohan, 
and of tbe same stock as the ancient lords of Jfinah Ohotun 
Baimair was leckoned, before tbe last famine, to contain one 
tbousand two Hundred houses, inhabited by all classes, one-fouith of 
whom were Sanchoia Biahmins Tbe town is situated in the same 
range as Sheo-Kottoioh, here two to three hundred feet in height. 
Piom Sheo to Barman* theie is a good deal of flat intei mingled with 
low teehas of sand, which in favourable seasons pioduces enough 
food for consumption Puddum Sing, the Barmair chief, is of the 
same- stock as those of Sheo-Kottoioh, and Jessole , fiom the latter 
they all issue, and he calculates thirty-four villages in his feudal 
domain Pormeily a danme (which is, literally rendered, doudmei) 
resided heie to collect the transit duties, but the Sehr4es have 
rendered this office a sinecure, and the chief of Barmair takes the 
little it realizes to himself. They find it more convenient to be on 
a tolerably good footing with the Bhattis, fiom whom this tiacc was 
conquered, than with then own head, whose officeis they very often 
oppose, especially when a demand is made upon them for d%nd , on 
which occasion they do not disdain to call in the assistance of their 
desert fiiends, the Sehr^es Throughout the whole of this legion, 
they rear great numbeis of the best camels, which find a ready 
maiket in every part of India 

Kherd’hw . — * The land of Kher’* has often been mentioned in the 
annals of these states It was in this distant nook that the Rahtores 
first established themselves, expelling the Gohil tribe, which migi ated 
to the Gulf of Cambay, and are now lords of Gogaand Bhaonuggur,, 
and instead of steeiiug ^ the ship of the deseiP in then piracies on 
the kafilas, plied the Gieat Indian Ocean, even to the golden coast 
‘‘ of Sofala,'' in the yet more nefaiious trade of slaves It is difficult 
to learn what latitude they affixed to the ' land of Kher,^ which in 
the time of the Gohils appioximated to the Loom, nor is it neces- 
sary to peiplex ourselves with such niceties, as we only use the 
names foi the puipose of desciiption In all piobability, it compre- 
hended the whole -space -afterwards occupied by the Mallani or 
Chohans, who founded Jfin^h Chotun, &c, which we shall theiefore 
include in Kherd'’hur Kheialoo, the chief town, was one of the 
' nine castles of Maroo,^ when the Pramai was its soveieign lord 
It has now dwindled into an insignificant village, containing no 

* Named, in all probability, fiom tbe snpei abundant tree of tbedesert termed 
hliet , and , ‘ land ’ It is also called Khei dloo, but more pioperly-A/iei did, 
‘ the abode of Kb^i ’ a shrub of great utility in these regions Its astringent 
pods, similar in appearance to those of the himnani., they convert into food 
Its gum IS collected as an article of trade , the camels bronze upon its twigs, and 
the wood makes their huts 
[Tol n] 
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moie than foity houses, surrounded on all sides by hills o6 a black 
“ colour,’* paib of the same chain fiom Bhoo] 

JiUndh Ghotun, or the ‘ ancient* Ohotun, though always conjoined 
in name,aie two distinct places, said to be of very gieat antiquity, and 
capitals of tbo JTdppn sovereignty But as to what tins H&ppfi Raj 
was, beyond the bare fact of its pi inces being Chohan, ti adition is now 
mute Both still present the vestiges of large cities, more especially 
Jundh, ‘ the ancient,* which is enclosed in a mass of hills, having bub 
one inlet, on the east side, where there ai e the i inns of a small castle 
which defended the entrance There ai e likewise the lemains of two 
moie on the summit of the lange The mouldering lemuauts of 
mujichiis (temples), and baxmns (reseivons), nonr choked up, all 
beai testimony to its extent, which is said to have included twelve 
thousand habitable dwellings! Now theie aie nob above two 
hundred huts on its site, while Ghotnn has sin link into a poor 
hamlet At Dhorimuu, which is at the farthei exbiemity of the range 
in which aie Jdnah and Chotun, there is a singular place ot worship, 
to which the inhabitants flock on the fee;, or thud day of Sawun of 
each year The pation saint is called Allundeo, thiough whoso 
means some grand victory was obtained by the !Mallam. The 
immediate objects of veneration are a number of bi ass images called 
aswdmookhif fiom having the ^ heads of horses* langed on the top of 
a mountain called Allundeo Whether these may fni bhei confirm 
the Scythic ancestiy of the Mallani, ns a branch of the A si, or Aswa 
lace of Cential Asia, can at present be only mattei of conjecture 

Nxiggux -Gooroh — Between Barmair and Nuggur-Gooioh on the 
Loom IS one immense continuous VhnI, oi labher looe, containing 
deep jungles of khyi, or khdt, kaju, kureol, keip, phoke, whoso 
gums and beriies are turned to account, by the BMls and Kolis of 
tho «!outhern distncts Nuggui and Gooioh me two laige towns on 
tho Loom (desciibed in the Itiueraiy), on the holders of tho Chohan 
xoj of Sooo-bah, and foimeily part of it 

llero tciminato oui lomaiks on tho t’hiih of w'estein Mniwar, 
which, sterile ns it is by tho hand of Natuie, had its miseries com- 
pleted by tho famine that inged generally thioughoiit lhc=je legions 
in S. 18G8 (AD 1812,, and of which this^ is tho thud leai. Tlio 
di‘!oiilois which we have depicted as pioinihug at the seat of 
goieinniput foi tho last thiify jeais, have loft theso i emote legions 

* Th U IS 181 i I nm tran«-crjbing from mj journnls of tint daj, jinfc after 
the rf turn of one of iiij p titles of din otciy from iheoo legioin, bi inguig with 
them tntues of Dt tt, who, to methtirown <mnplo hut ovtuessivc phiaseolog} , 
" Imd the meiMirt o' the de'-cit in the pnlm of then mithis,” for tliov hadbrou 
empWd as 7 or mc>-vrric:prs,for thirtj j'''ir<of Uitirluos Two of them 
nforwarns icturiicd and brought away thtir farnihe-!, and tr nmincd nnwn.tlR 
of fne jears in ni} «-er\ic<‘, and wire laiutitil, able, and honest in the duties I 
r,l them, isjamadars of r tks or rnperintcmtcnts of po^t», Inch -wero for 
tif'nj jesrs undei mj charge when at Sinaia’s court, o^lmduig at one lunn 
from t!u (J'liig..', to IJnmbij, through the ma<=t ^aiagf ard btlie-iinowii regions 
in India But with such nun n» I drilled to aid in Ihc'-c di8covrn«^s, I found 
nothing risurmoantable ’ 
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entirely to the mercy of the desert tiibes^ or then own scarce less 
lawless lords in fact, it only excites our astonishment how man 
can vegetate in such a land, which has nothing but a few sii i s, or 
salt-lakes to yield any profit to the propiietois, and the excellent 
camel pastures, moie especially in the southern tracts, which produce 
the best bleed in the desert. 


♦ 

CHAPTER II 

Chohan Rdj — Antiquity and nobility of the Chohans of the desert — Dimension 
and population of the Raj —I/uggm — Baiihasii i — The) and — Face of the 
Chohan Raj — Watet — Pioductione — Inhabitants — KoUs and Bhils — 
Pithils — T'huls of Dhdt and Omuisoomra — Depth of wells — Anecdote — 
City of Aroie, the ancient capital of Sinde — Dynasties of the Soda, the 
Soomilia, and the Samvta piinces — Then antiquity — Infeiied to he the 
opponents of Alexandei the Cheat, and Menander — Lieutenant of WaMd 
takes Ai 01 e — Omuihote, its histoiy — Tubes of Sinde and the deseit — 
Diseases — Nai ooa oi Guinea woi ni — Pi oductions, animal and vegetable, of 
the desei t — Ddodpoii a — Itinei ai y 

Chohan Raj. — This sovereignty (faj) of the Chohans occupies the 
^ most 1 emote corner of Rajpootana, and its existence is now for the 
first time noticed. 'As the quahty of gieatness as well as goodness 
IB, in a gieat measure, relative, the » ay of the Chohans may appear 
an empire to the lesser chieftains of the desert Externally, it is 
environed, on the north and east, by the tracts of the Marwar state 
we have just been sketching To the south-east it is bounded by 
Koliwarra, to the south hemmed-in by the Rin, and to the west by 
the desert of Dhdt Inteinally, it is partitioned into two distinct 
governments, the eastern being teimed Vira-Bdh, and the westein, 
from its position ‘ across the Looni,^ Parkur ,* which appellation, 
conjoined to Nuggui, is also applied to the capital, with the 
distinction of Sir-Huggni’, or metropolis This is the Negar-Paikur 
of the distinguished Rennel, a place visited at a very eaily stage 
of our intercourse with these legions by an enterpiising Englishman 
named Whittington 

The Chohans of this desert boast the great antiquity of their 
settlement, as well as the nobility of their blood they have only to 
refer to Mamk Rae and Beesildeoof Ajmer, and to Piithiiaj, the 
last Hindu sovereign of Delhi, to establish the lattei fact , but the 
fiist we must leave to conjecture and then bards, though we may 
fearlessly assert that they weie posteiior to the Sodas and other 
branches of the Pramar race, who to all appearance weie its masters 


* Prom Par, ‘ beyond,’ and leai or &7ta? , synonimous with Loom, the ‘ salb- 
nver ’ We have several Khait Nadls, or salt-iivulets, in Bia 3 pootana, though 
only oneXiooni The sea is frequently called the Loond-pdni, ‘ the salt-water,’ 
or Khai a-pani metamorphosed into Kdld-pdni, or ‘ the black water,’ which is 
by no means insignificant 
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'SI hen Alexandei descended the Indus Neithei is it improbable 
lliat the Mali oi Mallam, ivliom be expelled in that corner of the 
ruujab, -vnested ‘ tlio land of Kbei* fiom the Sodas At all events, 
it is cei tarn that a chain of Cboban pnncipahties extended, fiom 
the eighth to the thiiteentb century, from A}m 4 i to the fioiiliers of 
Suido^of which A3m6r, Nadole, Jhaloie, Sirolii, and Jtin 5 ,h Chotuu 
IS 010 the capitals , and though all of these in then annals claim to 
be independent, it may be assumed that some kind of obedience was 
paid to A3mdr We possess inscriptions which 3ustify this assei- 
tion Moreover, each of them was conspicuous in Mooslem history, 
from the time of the conqueior of Ghuzni to that of Alla-o- din, stir* 
■named ‘ the second Alexandei * Mahmood, in his twelfth expedi- 
tion, byMooltaii to A3mer (whose citadel, Ferishta sa5s, he nas 
compelled to leave in the hands of the enemy”), passed and sacked 
ISTadole (tianslated JSncK/e) , and the tiaditions of the desert 'have 
^iveseived the lecollection of his visit to Jun&h Ghotun, and they 
yet point out the mines by which its castle on the rock ivas 
destioyed Whethei this was after his visitation and destruction of 
ITehrvalla (Anhiiluaira Puttun), or while on his 3ouruey, we have 
no means of knowing , but when we lecollect that in this his last 
invasion, he attempted to return by Snide, and neatly perished with 
all hisaimy in the deseit, we might fairly suppose his deteimiua- 
tion to destioy Jdniih Chotuu betiayed him i^o this danger for 
besides the all-ruling motive of the conveision or destruction of the 
* infidels,’ in all likelihood the expatriated princes of Nehrvalla had 
sought refuge with the Chohans amidst the sand-hills of Khdrd’hur, 
and may thus have fallen into his grasp 

Although nominally a single piincipahty, the chieftain of Paikur 
pays little, if any, submission to his snpeiioi of Virfi-Bah. Both of 
them have the ancient Hindu title of Kann, and mo said at least to 
possess the quality of hei editary valour, which is synonimous with 
Chohan It is unnecessaiy to paiticularizo the extent in square 
miles of f'hul in this 1113, oi to attempt to numbei its population, 
vjneh is 60 fluctiintiug; but wc shall sub3oui a brief account of the 
chief touns, '^hich mil aid in o'^tiinating the population of Maioos- 
t’hali. We begin with the fiist division * 

The puncipal towns in the Chohan ny, mo Sooe-Bah, Dhiirni- 
diir, Banknsii, Tlieiniul, Hotcegong, mid Clieotuluanoh Rana 
Tsarajn Itno resides alternately’ at Sood and Bah, both large towns 
Piiriounded by an nhhain, chiefly of the huhool and othei thorny 
trees, called in thovo regions Idt'h.cn-lotf', nhich has given these 
‘Simple, but veil efllciont foitificntions tbo toiin of lanl’ha-ca-hotc, 
01, * foit of^thoins/ he iC'jonices of !^sar»ij n llao, deiived from 
till', dosoit dotnein, are said to bo thioe lacs of iiipees, of which he 
p.n-j a lncnnial tribute of one lac to Jodjiooi, to winch no right 
1 M-f", and whith IS rmcly icali/cd without an aimy The tuicts 
A. n- led by tliL Loom yield good ciups of the ncbei gimns, and 
alihougli, in the dry season, tbeio is no constant sti cam, plenty of 
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sweet water is procured by excavating wells m its bed. But it is 
asserted that, even when not continuous, a gentle current is percep- 
tible in those detached portions or pools, filtrating under the porous 
sand , a phenomenon remarked in the bed of the Oohari river (in 
the distinct of Gwalior), where, after a peifectly dry space of several 
miles, we have observed in the next portion of water a very.pei- 
ceptible current * 

Nuggur, or Sir-nuggur, the capital of Parker, is a town contain- 
ing fifteen hundied houses, of which, inl814j one-half were inhabited. 
There is a small fort to the south-west of the town on the ridge, 
which IS said to be about two hundred feet high. There are wells 
and halt as (reservoirs) in abundance The river Loom is called 
seven coss south of Nuggur, from which we may infer that its bed 
18 distinctly to be traced through the Ein The chief of Parkur 
assumes the title of Kana, as well as his superior of Yira-Bah, whose 
allegiance he has entirely i enounced, though we are ignorant of the 
relation in which they ever stood to each other • all are of the same 
family, the Hdppa Ea], of which Jfinah Chotun was the capital. 

BanKasir ranks next to Sir-nuggur. It was at no distant period 
a large, and for the desert, a flourishing town, but now (1814) it 
contains but three hundred, and sixty inhabited dwellings. A son 
of the Nuggur chief resides heie, who enjoys, as well as his father, 
the title oif Eana We shall make no further mention of the infenor 
towns, as they will appear in the Itinerary. 

Thetaud is another subdivision of the Chohans of the Loom’, 
whose chief town of the same name is but a few coss to the east of 
Sooe-Bah, and which like Parkur is but nominally dependent upon 
it. With this we shall conclude the subject of VirS-B4h, which, we 
repeat, may contain many errors. 

Face of the Ohohan Bdj — ^As the Itinerary will point out in 
detail the state of the country, it would be superfluous to attempt 
a more minute description here. The same stenle ndge, already 
described as passing through Ghotun to Jessulmdr, is to be 
traced two coss west of Bankasir, and thence to Nuggur, in detached 
masses The tracts on both banks of the Loom yield good crops of 
wheat and the richer grains, and Vfrd-Bah, though enclosing consider- 
able has a good portion of fiat, especially towards Eadhunpoor 

seventeen coss from Soo6 Beyond the Loom, the t*hul rises into, 
lofty teehas and indeed from Ghotun to Bankasir, all is sterile, and 
consists of lofty sand-hills, and broken ridges, often covered by 
the sands. 

Water^productions — Throughout the Ghohan raj, or at least its 
most habitable portion, water is obtained atamodeiate distance 


* One of my mnrnals mentions that a branch of the Looni passes by Soo^, the 
capital of Yirg-Bafa, i 7 here it is four hundred and twelve paces in breadth - an 
error, 1 imagine. 
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from tlie surface, tlie •wells being from ten to twenty ^oorsJies,* or 
about sixty-five to a hundred and thirty feet in depth j nothing, 
when compared with those inDhat, sometimes near seven hundied 
Besides wheat, on the Loom, the oil-plant (hi) moong, moVh, and 
other pulses, with hajra, are produced in sufficient quantities for 
internal consumption ; but plunder is the chief pursuit throughout 
this land, in which the loidly Chohaii and the Koli menial vie in 
dexterity. Wherever the soil is least calculated for agriculture, 
there IS often abundance of fine pasture, especially for camels, which 
bronze upon a variety of thorny shrubs. Sheep and goats are also 
in great numbeis, and bullocks and horses of a very good description, 
which find a ready sale at the Tilwarra fair. 

Inhalntants — ^We must describe the descendants, whether of the 
Malli foe of Alexander, or of the no less heroic Piithiraj, as a com- 
munity of thieves, who used to carry their raids into Sinde, Guzzei at, 
and Marwai, to avenge themselves on private pioperty for the 
wrongs they suffered from the want of all government, or the 
oppression of those (Jodpooi) whoasseited supiemacy over, and the 
right to plunder them All classes ai e to be found in the Chohan ra] . 
but those predominate, the names of whose tribes are synonyms for 
'robber,' as the Sehiad, Khossa, Koli, BMl Although the Chohau 
IS lord-paramount, a few of whom are to be found in every village, 
yet the Koli and Bhil tribe, with another class called Pit'Jiil, are the 
most numerous . the last named, though equally low m caste, is the 
only industiious class in this region Besides cultivation, they make 
a trade of the gums, which they collect in great quantities from the 
various trees whose names have been aheady mentioned The 
Chohans, like most of these remote Rajpoot tribes, dispense with the 
zinoir OT jiivnoo, the distinctive thread of a " twice-born tube,” and 
are altogether fioo fiom the piejudices of those whom association 
with Brahmins has bound down with chains of non. But to mako 
amends for this laxity in ceremonials, there is a material amendmont 
in their moral charactci, in compaiison witli tbo Chohans of tho 
poorith (cast) , for heic tho unnatuial law of infanticide is unknown, 
in spite of tho examples of then neighbours, tho Jhaicjas, amongst 
whom it prevails to the most frightful extent In eating, they have 
no prejudices , they mako no c/ioAct, or fiie-place , then cooks aro 
generally of tho baibcr («ac) tube, and what is loft at one meal, 
they, coutrarj to all good mmneis, iio up and cat at tho next 

JCoHs 0.11(1 Jiliil’f — riic first is tho ino'-t numoroiis class in Ihcso 
regions, and ma> bo ranked with the most degraded portion of tho 
human species Although they pooja all tho symbols of Ilindii 
worship, and chiefly the terrific ‘ Mulct/ they scoff at all laws, human 
or divine, and arc little superior to the biutcs of then own forests. 
To them everything ediblo is law ful food , cow s, buffaloes, tho cnincl 


* Poorsli, tho Ft’indnrd iticaptiro of the ilc'crt, m here from bix to neve n feet, 
or the ttvcraf;c height of a man, to the tio of ins finger, tlio hand being row'd 
Tcrticaily over the head. It is oenved from poorotii , ' luon.’ 
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deer, hog , nor do they even object to such as have died a natural 
death. Like the other debased tribes, they affect to have Rajpoot 
- blood, and call themselves Ohohan Koli, Rahtore Koli, Purihai Kolf, 
&c , which only tends to prove their illegitimate descent from the 
aboriginal Koli stock Almost all the cloth-weavers throughout 
India are of the Koli class, though they endeavour to conceal their 
origin under the term Jlnldo, which ought only to distinguish the 
Mooslem weavei. The Bbils paitake of all the vices of the Kolis, 
and perhaps descend one step lower in the scale of humanity , for 
they will feed on vermin of any kind, foses, jackals, rats, gudn£s, 
and snakes , and although they make an exception of the camel and 
the pea-fowl, the latter being sacied to ‘ Mata,* the goddess they 
propitiate, yet in moral degiadation their fellowship is complete. 
The Kolis and Bhils have no matrimonial intercourse, nor will they 
even eat with each othei — such is caste * The bow and arrow foim 
their arms, occasionally swords, but rarely the matchlock. 

PiVhtl IS the chief husbandman of this region, and, with the 
Baniah, the only respectable class. They possess flocks, and are also 
cultivatois, and are said to be almost as numeions as either the 
Bhils or Kolis The Pit^hil is i eputed synonimous with the Koormi of 
Hindust’lian and the Kolmbi of Malwa and the Dekhan. There 
are other tribes, such as the Rebarry, or rearer of camels, who will be 
described with the classes appertaining to the whole desert. 

Dhdt and Omwsoomra — ^We now take leave of Rajpootana, 
as it IS, for the deseit depending upon Sinde, oi that space 
between the frontier of Rnjpootana to the valley of the Indus, 
on the west, and from I)d,odpotra north, to. Buliari on the 
Rin. This space measures about two hnndied and twenty miles 
of longitude, and its greatest breadth is eighty ; it is one entire t*hul, 
having but few villages, though there are many hamlets of shepherds 
sprinkled over it, too ephemeral to have a place in the map. A few 
of these pooras and vas, as they are termed, where the springs are 
peiennial, have a name assigned to them, but to multiply them 
would only mislead, as they exist no longer than the vegetation. 
The whole of this tract may be characterized as essentially desert, 
having spaces of fifty miles without a drop of water, and without 
great precaution, impassable Thesand-hills rise into little mountains, 
and the wells are so deep, that with a large hafila, many might die 
before the thirst of all could be slaked. The enumeration of a few 
of these will put the reader in possession of one of the difi&culties 
of a journey through Maroo j they range from eleven to seventy-five 
poorsh, or seventy to five hundred feet in depth One at Jeysing^ 
d^sii, fifty 2700? s/i, Dhote-ca-bustee, sixty , Giraup, sixty, Hamir- 
deora, seventy ; Jinjinialli, seventy-five ; Ohailak, seventy-five to 
eighty. 

In what vivid' colours does the historian Perishta describe the 
miseries of the fugitive emperor, Hemayoon, and his faithful followers, 
at one of these wells ! The country through which they fled being 
[VoL. nj 86 
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" an entire desert of sand, the Moguls wore in the ntmost distress foi 
'‘water some ran mad, others fell down dead. For throe whole days 
“there was uo water; on the fouith day they came to a well, vihich 
“was so deep tliat a drum ^Yas beaten, to give notice to the man 
“during the bullocks, that the bucket had i cached the top, but the 
“ unhappy followers wore so impatient for drink, that, so soon as the 
“ first bucket appeared, sevei al tin ew themselves upon it, before it had 
“ quite reached the sui face, and fell in The next day, they arrived at 
“ a brook, and the camels, which had not tasted watei for several days, 
“nere allowed to quench then thirst, but, haviug duink to excess, 
“ several of them died The king, after endm mg unhoaid-of miseiies, 
“ at length reached Omuikoto with only a few 'ittondants 'J’ho Ila]n, 
“ who has the title of Rana, took compassion on his imsfoi tunes, and 
“ spared nothing that could alleviate his siiffeniigs, oi console him in 
“his distress ” — Briggs' Ferishta, Vol II, p. 95 

Wo are now in the very region whoio Hemayoon siiffeicd those 
miseries, and in it s chief town, Omurkoto, Akber, t ho greatest monarch 
India e^er knew, first saw the light Let ns thiow aside the veil 
winch conceals the history of the lacc of Homayoon’s protector, and 
notwithstanding he is now but uoniinnl soieroigti of Omurkoto, and 
lord of the Milage of Chore, give him “a local habitation and a 
“ name," even in the dajs of the j^facedonian invadoi of India 
Dhfit, of which Omuikote is the capital, was one of the divisions 
of Maroost’hah, which fiom time immemonal was subject to the 
Framnr Amongst the thirty-fuo tribes of this the most numerous 
of the races called Agniciila, were the Soda, the Oiniir, and the 
Soomura and the conjunction of the two last has given a distinc- 
tive appellation to the more noithern f7iiif,stili known ns Omureoomra, 
though many centuries have fled since they possohsod any power 

Aiorc, of which we have already narrated the discovciy, and 
which IS laid down in the map about six miles cist of Bekher on 
the Indii*!, was in the region •'tylcd Omnrsoomra, which ma}* once 
have had a much wider acceptation, when a dynasty of thirty-six 

f irince*’ of the Soomut a tribe ruled all thoso counlncs during five 
lundrcd \ ear'» t On the extinction of its power, and the ro^toialion 
of thrir ancient rivals, the .Siiid-.Summa princes, who in then turn 
g.'Ve w *»} to the Blrittr, this tract obtained the epithet of Rhattipoh , 
but thf' niit'eut and iiioio legitimate name, Omunooinra, is jet 
ri’cogm/ d, .uid nnnv hamlets of shepherds, luith of Omnrs and 
So .tmu.a’-, ar.' still exerting amuBt its saiul. hills To them wo phall 
r< turn, aft».r di'-tn ing their f Ider bretlm n, the can 

trvce tin < olo’jtz ituui ot th*^ Bl’iittp.the Ch I'vtn.i., and the .‘^ol.inkts, 
tin (.h hlotes, end the Hahtoi. throughfint rdl the e < ountMc* , both 
of oent-al and v.c'-tern R'jpro’ann, and wherever vo go, vhat'Ver 
i->, . i ip't ,1 IS founded, it r always on the vito <>{ n Pr.amar r t vblish- 


♦ ? : 'jV < ' tr.' ‘ n. >I jL#'*, h tbo Vol 
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menfc. Ptithi tyn na Pidmdr cd, or * the woild is the Piamars/ I 
may lieie lepeat, is haidly hyperbolical when applied to the Rn]poot 
world 

Aiote, ov Aloie as wiitteu by Abiilfnzil, and described by that 
celebiated geogiapher, Ebn-Hankul, ns " iivnlliug Mooltan m gieat- 

ness/' was one of the ' nine divisions of Maioo' governed by the 
Praninr, of which we ninstiepoat, one of the chief branches was the 
Soda. The islandic Bekhci , oi Mansooi a (so named by the lieutenant 
of the Khallf Al-Munsooi)j a few miles west of Aioie, is considered 
ns the capital of the Sogdi, when Alexander sailed down the 
Indus and if we couple the similarity of name to the well-authenti- 
cated fact of immenioiial sovereignty over this icgiou, it might not 
be drawing too largely on credulity to suggest that the Sogdi and 
Soda are one and the same^’'* The Soda princes weio the patiiarchs 
of the desert uhen the Bhattis immigrated thither fiom the north 
but whethei they depiived them of Aroro ns well as Lodorva, the 
chronicle does not intimate It is by no means unlikely that the 
Omul 5 and Soomras, instead of being co-equal or co-eval branches 
with the Sodn^ may bo merely subdivisions of them. 

Wo may follow Abiilfazil and Perishta in their summaries of the 
histoiy of ancient. Sitidc, and those races The former says “ In 
ancient times there lived a Haja^ named Selins, whose capital was 
Alois, and his dominions extended to Cashmere noith, to Mehr3.n 
(the Indus) west, while the sen confined them to the south. An 
army from Persia invaded this kingdom; the Baja was killed in 
battle, and the Persians, after plundering eveiything, returned 
home. The Baja was succeeded % his son Boysahy-f {qti Bae-sa, 
or Soda ?) This dynasty continued until the Khaliftit of Walid, 

*To coiiriticc the rcadci I do not build upon nominni i cscmblnncc, ivhcti 
localities do not. bear me out, ho is requested to call to mind, thne wo have clso- 
wliero assigned to the Yddiis of the Punjab, tho honoui of furnishing tho well- 
known king named Forns , although tho Pu6.r, tho usual promincintioii of 
Pramar, would aftord a more i eany aolution. 

t Colonel Briggs, in Ins tranBlaiion, writes \t Sully Sa, and mthisvcij place 
rcmai ks on tho “ mutilation of Hindu iinmeH by tho cni ly Mahomedan wi itci s, 

*' u Inch arc fretmcntlj' not to bo recognized,” oi, we might have Icained that tho 
adjunct Sa to Hiilly (qu Herl), the ‘ion of Sehris was tlio badge of his tribe, 
Sodn The Boy sahy, or Had sn of Abiilfaril, means ' Piinco ba* oi ‘Piinco of 
the Sodas* Of the saniafainilj wanDahn, whoso capital, m A H was (says 

Abulfazil) “Aloiooi Dcbeil,” in which this historian makes a geogiaphical 
mistake Alorc or At oi o being the capital of Hppci Sindc, and Dcbcil (correctly - 
Dewfil, the temple,) oi Tatta, tho capital of Lower Siiido In all piobiibility 
Dahir held both Wo hnvo alrendj dilated, in tho Annuls of Mdwai,on a 
foreign nrmcc named' Dahir Ddsimti,” oi the soveteign jmiiee, Dahn, being 
amongst her dtfciidcis, on tho first Mooslcm unasion, which wc conjectured 
niiibt huvo been that of ^fahomed Kasim, nftci ho had subdued Snide Bappa, 
tho loid of Chcccorc, was nephew of Bain Maun Moii, shewing a double motive 
in the exiled son of Dahir to siinport Obcefore against his own enemy Kasim 
The Moris and Sodas wore alike bianchos of tho Pramai (see Vol 1, p 85) It 
is also woi Lh irhile to draw ntteiilion to tho i omaik elsowbei e made (p 184) on 
the stii made bj Hejaujc of Khorasan (who sent Kasim to Sinde) amongst tho 
Hindu princes of Zabuhst’hau dislocated facts, all demonstrating one of great 
[Von. ir.] 36a 
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^rhen HejJiuje tlie governor o£ Itac, <;cut Malionied Kasitn, A H 90, 
or A.D 717, •\\ho succeeded in the conquest, slaving the IXindu 
prince, Dalnr After tins, the countiy \sas governed by the family 
of Ansary; next, by the family of Soomrn, and then came tho 
dvna’sty of Seemeli (Sammali), vrho esteemed therasolvess of tho stock 
of Jnnisheed, and each took the name of Jam 

Fcrishta gives a similai voision “ On the death of !Mahomed 
Kasun, a tiibonrho trace their oiigm fiom the Ansaiis established a 
goveinment in Sinde, aftei which the zemindais (loids of the soil 
or indigenovis chiefs) usurped the poner, and held ludependent i ulo 
ovoi the kingdom of Sinde for the space of five himdied ycais Those, 
tho Soomuras, subvcited tho countiy of auothei dynasty called 
Somuna (tho Scomeh of Abulfazil), whose chief assumed tho title of 
Jam ”t 

Tho difficulty of establishing the identity of these tubes from tho 
cacogi aphy of both tho Greek and Persian writers, is well exemplified 
in another portion of Forishta, ti eating of the same race, called by 
him Somnna, and Siima by Abulfazil The tribe of Snhna appeals 
" to bo of obscure origin, and originally to have occupied tho tiact 
" 1} mg between Bokher and Tntta m Sinde, and pi etend to trace their 
*' origin fiom Jeinshid’^ Wo can paidon his spelling for his exact 
location of tho tribe, which, whether wiittou Sonuiua, Sehua, or 
Scomeh, is tho Suramaoi Samma tube of tlfc great Yadfi raco, nhoso 
capital was Siirama-ca-kote, or Samma-nagnri, conveitcd into 
Minngaia, and its piinces into Sambas, by tbe Gieeks Thus tho 
Sodas appear to have luled at Aioio nndBekher, oi Upper Sinde, 
and the Sammas in tho lower, J when Alexandoi passed through this 
icgion The Jhaidjas and Jams of FToamiggiir m Saurashtra claim 
descent flora the Summas, hence called elsewhere by Abulfazil " tho 
** Sinde-Suinniadynasty but ha\ mg been, from then amalgamation 
with the " faithful,” put out of tho pale of Hinduism, the}' dosn cd to 
conceal their Samma-Tadil descent, •winch they abandoiu’d for 
Juinslnd, and Samma was converted into Jam 

We inaj, therefore, assume that a pimeo of tho Soda tube hold 


import ijit «>, tijitn* ly, tlip 1 luc doniimon of the lliijpoor. rare, prr non*! to thr 
npt’Ciru.eo of Mahom»(i 

Orjfotol lif*’n\ttirf' s««t'nn<'f5 o Io^m w oich can srirccU ho irpuml, t*y fho 
di'f "UfMon of ihf %alnihlp ?I&S amn^occl bj Coloii«>l clnrin;* nnn^ 

jeor for th' t>iirtio>.o of v pi ner.vl huvorj of ihc* c trim-attion . of tho 
M X* o If liar • 

" Ot t'l' hvtt'T •••>( V li< cm riot of *-c\pntof'ri onnt » '• G1 ithMn'*< tranx- 
httoio' •» Vol II, p 122 

•f F< <• Ilnjjq-’ I*' ri'-hta Vol IV# I'p til nneJ *122 

X Ita four rai ' ■« i Ih'l Arm ul x (of xroich tho Pra»n ir wa- tho mo'i'' 
r’M i> 'll i 1, .t • » ‘"■p of c lit •' til Ilitnln hi-lor^ asr i*mi uituVifiot; tho 
i*y ' , o^Va tj. Iforo the ‘"netth h* * .'» n tr » m ii c o-'oh ir t/i'h}th' '\ t> 
h*«* o ar ' 1 In v'lna' •, ha* i o cnj’-im; fru'a tin '•'rn' »oiu( r, fin moro 
r*' ft i ’"'o'lf , f( — of x-hi'b 1 aic rtaoi tix i{ ,, ^ i,or» o m nnncl 
tl I t < f-o X, th' Ot.iOi , t( f ?oo'ijTir t', rt Pr lo.a'-* i*. iiI;; Pn r) , a tnlo 
I*'' hsj atnav V o'ij Ya'iiV', for i.ho'o or.tjin *>'*0 Annalrf of Jc ‘ulrn»''r, t> IPt 
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that division of the great PuS,r sovereignty, of which Arore, or the 
msulai Bekher, was the capital, when Alexander passed down 
the Indus nor is it impiobable that the army, styled Persian 
by Abulfazil, which invaded Arore, and slew Kaja Sehiis, was 
a Graeco-Bactnan army led by Apollodotus, or Menander, who 
traversed this legion, ruled by Sigertides” (jm Ea]a Sehris ?) 
even to ‘^the country of the Stupor,” or Saurashtra, wheie, 
accoiding to their historian, then medals were existent when 
he wi ote in the second century ^ The histones so largely quoted 
give us decided proof that Dahir, and his son Ea^-sa, the victims 
of the first Islamite invasion led by Kasim, were of the same 
lineage as Ea]a Sehns, and the Bhatti annals prove to demon- 
stiation, that at this, the very period of their settling in the 
desert, the Soda tribe was paramount, (see p 204), which, 
together with the strong analogies in names of places and princes, 
affoids a very reasonable ground for the conclusion we have come 
to, that the Soda tribe of Pu3,r race was in possession of Upper 
Sinde, when the Macedonian passed down the stream , and that, 
amidst all the vicissitudes of fortune, it has continued (contesting 
possession with its ancient Yadu antagonist, the Samma) to main- 
tain some portion of its ancient soveieignty unto these days Of 
this portion we shall now instruct the reader, after hazaiding a 
passing remark on the almost miraculous tenacity which has pre- 
served this race in its desert abode during a period of at least two 
thousand two hundred years,*!* bidding defiance to foreign foes, 
whether Greek, Bactrian, or Mahomedan, and even to those visit- 
ations of nature, famines, pestilence, and earthquakes, which have 
periodically swept over the land, and at length rendered it the 
scene of desolation it now presents , for in this desert, as in that of 
Egypt, tradition lecords that its increase has been and still is progres- 
sive, as well in the valley of the Indus as towaids the Jumna 

OrfLurhote — This stronghold {Jcote) of the Omui s, until a very few 
yeais back, was the capital of the Soda Ea], which extended, two 


* Of these, tlie author was so fortunate as to obtaiu one of Menander, and 
ihi ee of Apollodotus, whose existence had herebofoi e been questioned the fit st 
of the latter from the wreck of iSiirnpooi i, the capital of the Surnceni of Menu 
and Anian, another fiom the ancient Awintf, or Oojein, whose monarch, 
according to Justin, held a correspcndence with Augustus , and the thud, in 
company with a whole jar of Hindu-Scytbic and Bactiiaii medals, at Agra, 
which was dog up several yeais since in excavating the site of the more 
ancient city This, 1 have elsewhere surmised, might have been the abode of 
Aggrames, A91 0-71 &m-eswar, the “loi d of the city of Agra,” mentioned hy An lan 
as the most potent monarch in the 1101th of Inaia, who, aftei the death of Porus, 
was ready to oppose the further piogiess of Alexander Let us hope that the 
Punjab may yet affoid us another peep into the past For an account of these 
medals, see Tiansactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol T, p 313 

t Captain, now Ooloneb Pottingei, in his interesting work on Sinde and 
Baloochistan, 111 extracting from th^o Persian work “ Mujmood Waridat” calls 
the ancient capital of Sinde, ZJlaoi, and mentions the ovei throw of the dynasty 
of “Sahir,” (the Sehns of Abulfazil), whose ancestors had governed Sinde 
for two thousand years 
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centuries ago, into the valley of Sinde, and east to the Loom , but 
the Eahtoies of Maiwai, and the family at present i tiling Sinde, 
Tiave together reduced the aoveieiguty of the Sodas to a veiy confined 
spot, and thiust out of Omurkote (the last of the nine castles of 
Maioo) the descendant of Sehris, "who, from At ore, held dominions 
extending from Gashmeie to the ocean Omurkote has sadly fallen 
from its ancient grandeur, and instead of the five thousand houses 
it contained during the opulence ot the Soda piinces, it haidly 
leckons two hundred and fifty houses, or lather huts The old castle 
IS to the noithwest of the town It is built of brick, and the 
bastions, said to be eighteen in numbei, are of stone It has an 
inner citadel, or rather a fortified palace There is an old canal to 
the north of the fort, in which water still lodges part of the year 
When Ra]a Maun had possession of Omurkote, he founded seveial 
villages thereunto, to keep up the communication. The Talpooris 
then found it their interest, so long as they had any alarms from 
their own lord paramount of Candahar, to com t- the Rahtore prince, 
but when civil war appeared in that legion, as well as in Marwai, 
the cessation of all fears from the one, banished the desire of paying 
court to the othei, and Omuikote was unhappily placed between 
the Kulloras of Sinde and the Rahtoies, each of whom looked upon 
this frontier post as the proper limit of his sway, and contended for 
its possession We shall therefore give an account of a feud between 
these rivals, which finally sealed the fate of the Soda prince, and 
which may contribute something to the history of the ruling family 
of Sinde, still imperfectly known. 

When Bee]y Sing ruled Marwar, Meah Noor Mahomed, Kullora, 
governed Sinde , but being expelled by an army from Candahar, he 
fled to Jessulmdr,'^ where he died The eldest son, TJntur Khan, and 
his brothers, found lefnge with Buhadoor Khan Khyrani, while a 
natuial brother, named Gholam Shah, born of a common piostitute, 
found means to establish himself on the musnud at Hydiabad The 
chiefs of DS,odpotra espoused the cause of Untur Khan, and prepared 
to expel the usurper Bahadooi Khan, Subzul Khan, Alli Moiad, 
Mohumud Khan, Kaim Khan, Alli Khan, chiefs of the Khyiani 
tribe, united, and marched with Untur Khan to Hydrabad Gholam 
Shah advanced to meet him, and the brotheis encounteied at 
Ob^loia, but legitimacy failed the Khyiaui chiefs almost all 
peiished, and Untui Khan was made prisoner/ and confined for life 
in Gu 3 a-ca-kote, an island in the Indus, seven coss south of Hydrabad 
Gholam Shah tiansmitted his musnud to his son Seiefi4z, who, 
dying soon after, was succeeded by Abdul Nubbee At the town of 
Abhepoora, seven coss east of Sheodadpoor (a town in Lohii Sinde), 
resided a chieftain of the Talpooii tribe, a branch of the Baloch, 
named Goram, who had two sons, named Beejur and Sobddn. 
Seiefraz demanded Goram's daughter to wife, he was refused, and 
the whole family was destroyed Beejur Ehan, who alone escaped 
the massaoie, raised his clan to avenge him, deposed the tyrant, and 
placed himself upon the musnud of Hydrabad. Tlie Kulloras 
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dispersed; but tbe Beejur, who was of a violent and imperious 
temperament, became involved in hostilities with the Eahtores 
regarding the possession of Omurkote. It is asserted that he not 
only demanded tribute from Marwar, but a daughter of the Rahtore 
prince, to wife, setting forth as a precedent his grandfather, A]it, who 
bestowed a wife on Ferochsei e. This insult led to a pitched battle, 
fought at Doogara, five coss from Dhuiuidni, in which the Baloch 
aimy was fairly beaten fiom the field by the Rahtore, but Beejy 
Sing, not content with his victoiy, dotei mined to be nd of this thorn 
111 his side A Bhatti and Ohondawut oifeied their services, and 
lands being settled on their families, they set out on this perilous 
enterprize in the garb of ambassadors. When introduced to the 
Beejur, he arrogantly demanded if the Ra3a had thought better of 
his demand, when the Ghondawut referred him to his credentials. 
As the Beejur rapidly lan his eye over it, muttering ^'no mention of 
** the dola (bride),” the dagger of the Ghondawut was buried m his 
heart ** This for the dola/* lie exclaimed , and ^^this for tho tribute,” 
said his comrade, as ho struck another blow. Tho Bee]ur fell lifeless 
on his cushion of state, and tho assassins, who knew escape was 
hopeless, plied their daggeis on all around, the Ghondawut slaying 
twenty-one, and the Bhatti five, before they wore hacked to pieces 
The nephew of Beejur Khan, by name Futteh Alh, son of Sobdan, 
was chosen his successor, and tho old family of Kullora was dis- 
persed to Bhooj, and Rn3pootana, while its representative repaired 
to Gandahar There tho Shah put him at tho head of an army of 
twenty-five thousand men, with which he reconquered Sinde, and 
commenced a career of unexampled cruelty. Futteh Alli, who had 
fled to Bhoo3 re-assembled his adheionts, attacked the army of the 
Shah, which ho defeated and pui sued with great slaughter beyond 
Shikaipoor, of which he took possession, and leturned in triumph to 
Hydrabad The cruel and now humbled Kullora once more appeared 
before the Shah, who, exasperated at the ingloiious result of his 
arms, drove him from his presence , and after wandering about, ho 
passed from Mooltan to Jessulmdr, settling at length at Pokuin, 
where he died The Pokurn chief made himself his heir, and it is 
fiom the great wealth (chiefly m jewels) of tho ex-prmce of Sindo, 
that its chiefs have been enabled to take tho lead in Marwar. Tho 
tomb of the exile is on tho noi th side of tho town + 

* Tho mcmoii adds Fnttch Alh was Bnccecdcd by his brother, tho present 
Gholain Alli, and ho by his son, Kni i tiin AIIi Tho goiioral corrootness of this 
outline 18 proved by nior}’ intcrcHting work (iihiLh has only fallen into ray 
hands in time to make tins note), entitled " Nnirntivoof a Visit to tho Com b of 
" Sinde,” by Dr Barnes Beojiir Khan was raiiiistei to tho Calora rulers of 
Sindo, whose oincltics at length gave the goicriimont to tho family of the 
minister As it is scarcely to bo supposed that lln]n Bco]y Sing would furnish 
assassins to tho Calora, who could have little difficulty in hnding them in 
Sinde, tho insult which caused tho fate ofBcejur may hare proceeded from his 
master, though ho may have been made tho scape-goat It is ranch to be 
regretted that the Author of tho ” Visit to Sindo” did not accompany the 
Ameers to Sohw&n (of which I shall ronturo an account obtained nearly twenty 
years ago) With tho able memoir and map (by his brother, Lieut, Barnes) of 
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This episode, winch properly belongs to the history of Marwar, 
oi to Sinde, is introduced for the purpose of shewing the influence 
of the latter on the destinies of the Soda princes It was by the 
Bee]ui, who fell by the emissaries of Beejy Sing, that the Soda Raja 
was dnven fiom Omurkote, the possession of which brought the 
Sindies into immediate collision with the Bhattis and Rahtores. But 
on his assassination and the defeat of the Sinde army on the Rin, 
Beejy Sing re-inducted the Soda prince to his gadi of Omurkote ; 
not, however, long to retain it, for on the invasion from Candahar, 
this poor country underwent a general massacre and pillage by the 
Afghans, and Omurkote was assaulted and taken When Rutteh Alh 
made head against the aimy of Candahar, which he was enabled to 
defeat, partly by the aid of the Rahtoies, he relinquished, as the 
price of this aid, the claims of Sinde upon Omurkote, of which 
Bee3y Sing took possession, and on whose battlements the flag of 
the Rahtores waved until the last civil war, when the Sindies ex- 
pelled them. Had Ra]a Maun known how to profit by the general 
desire of his chiefs to redeem this distant possession, he might have 
got lid of some of the unquiet spirits by other means than those 
which have bi ought infamy on his name 

Chore — Since Omurkote has been wrested fiom the Sodas, the 
expelled prince, who still preserves his title of Rana, resides at the 
town of Chore, fifteen miles noith-east of his former capital The 
descendant of the princes who probably opposed Alexander, Menan- 
der, and Kasim, the lieutenant of Walid, and who sheltered Hema- 
yoon when driven from the thione of India, now subsists on the 
eleemosynary gifts of those with whom he is connected by marriage, 
or the few patches of land of his own desert domain left him by the 
rulers of Sinde He has eight brotheis, who are hardly pushed for 
a subsistence, and can only obtain it by the supplement to all the 
finances of these states, plunder 

The Soda, and the <rhare]a, are the connecting links between the 
Hindu and the Mooslem , for although the further west we go, the 
greater is the laxity of Rajpoot prejudice, yet to something more 
than meie locality must be attributed the denationalized sentiment, 
which allows the Soda to intermarry with a Sindie this cause 
IS hungei , and there are few zealots who will deny that its 
influence is more potent than the laws of Menu Every third year 

the Kin, a new light has been throirn on the history and geography of this 
most interesting and important portion of India It is to be desired that to a 
gentleman so well prepared may be entrusted the examination of this still 
little-known region I had long entertained the hope of passing through the 
desert, by Jessulm^r to Ootch, and thence, sailing down to Mansoora, visiting 
Ai 01 e, Sehw^n, Samma-nagaii, and Samnnwasso The rapture with Sinde in 
1820 gave me great expectations of accomplishing this object, and I drew up 
and transmitted to Lord Hastings a plan of marching a force through the 
desert, and planting the cross on the msnlai capital of the Sogdi , but peace 
was the order of the day I was then in communication with Meer SohrS.b, 
governor of Upper Sinde, who, I have little doubt, would have come over to 
our views. 
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brings famme^ and those \ 7 bo hare not stored up against it^ fly to 
their neighbours, and chiefly to the valley of the Indus. The con- 
nexions they then form often end in the union of their daughters 
with their protectors , but they still so far adheie to ancient usage, 
as never to receive back into the family caste a female so allied The 
present Bana of the Sodas has set the example, by giving daughters 
to Meer Gholam Alli aiidMeer Sohr&b, and even to the Khossa chief 
of Dadar , and in consequence, hm brother princes of Jessulmdr, Bah 
and Pnrkur, though they will accept a Soda princess to wife (because 
they can depend on the purity of ho blood), yet will not bestow a 
daughtei on the Bonn, whose oflspriug might peihaps grace the 
hai em of a Baloch. But the Rahtores of Marwar will neithei give 
to, nor leceive daughters of Dhd,t. , The females of this desei 1 1 egion, 
being reputed very handsome, have become almost an article of 
matnmonml tiafiic, and it is asserted, that if a Sindie hears of the 
beauty of a Dlidttidni, he sends to hei father as much giain as he 
deems an equivalent, and is seldom lefused her hand. We shall not 
here further touch on the manners or other peculiarities of the Soda 
tribe, though we ma^ revert to them in the general outline of the. 
tribes, with which we shall conclude the sketch of the Indian 
desert 

Tribes — ^The various tribes inhabiting the desert and valley of 
the Indus would alone foiman ample subject of investigation, which 
would, in all probability, ehcit some important truths Amongst the 
conveits to Islam, the inquirer into the pedigree of nations would 
discover names, once illustrious, but which, now hidden under the 
mantle of a new faith, might little aid his researches into the history 
of their origin He would find the Soda, the Oattt, the Mallam, 
affording in histoiy, position, and nominal resemblance, grounds for 
infeiring that they aie the descendants of the Sogdi, Cat'hi, and 
Mali], who opposed the Macedonian in his passage down the Indus ; 
besides swarms of Getes or Yuti, many of whom have assumed the 
general title of Baloch, orretain the ancient specific name of Noomrt; 
while others, in that of zfhut, preserve almost the primitive appella- 
tion We have also the i emains of those interesting races the Johyas 
and Daliyas, of which much has been said in the Annals of Jessulmdi, 
and elsewhere ; who, as well as the Getes or Jits, and Huns, hold 
places amongst the “ thirty-six royal races” of ancient India * 
These, with the Baiahas and the Lohanas, tribes who swaimed a few 
centuries ago in the Punjab, will now only be discerned in small 
numbers 111 the i egion of death,*’ which has even preserved the 
illustnouB name of Kdonva, Orishna’s foe in the Bharat The 
Sehi dd, 01 great robbei of our western desert, would alone afford a 
text foi discussion on his habits and his laids, as the enemy of all 
society But we shall begin with those who yet retain any preteu- - 
sions to the name of Hindu (distinguishing them from the pioselytes 
to Islam), and afterwards descant upon their peculiarities. Bhatti, 
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Bahfcore, Joda, Ohohan, Mallani, Kfiorwa, Joliya, Sooltano, Lohana, 
Aroiah, Khoomra, Smdil, Maisuri, VislinTivi, Jakhur,' Shiag’h or 
Asliiag, Pooniali 

Of tlie Makomedan there are but two, Kullora and SehrS<e, 
concerning whose oiigin any doubt exists, and all those we are about 
to specify are NyaAs,* or pioselytes chiefly fiom Rajpoot or other 
Hindu tribes 

Zj'hutj Rajur j Oomra, Soomra, Mair, or Mdi , M6i, or Mohor j 
Baloch, Loomrea, or Looka, Sumaicha, Mangulia; Baggr^ah, 
Dahya,Johya, Kaiioo^, Jangurea, Oondur, Berowee , Bawuii; 
Tawuri; Chrendea, Khossa, Sudani, Lohanas 

Before we remark upon the habits of these tribes, we may state 
one prominent ti ait which characterises the Nydd, or convert to - 
Islam, who, on parting with his original faith, divested himself of its 
chief moral attribute, toleration, and imbibed a double poi tion of the 
bigotry of the creed he adopted Whether it is to the intrinsic 
quality of the Mahomedan faith that we are to trace this moial 
metamorphosis, or to a sense of degradation (which we can hardly 
suppose) consequent on his apostacy, there is not a move ferocious, , 
or intolerant being on the earth than the Rajpootconvert to Islamism. 
In Sinde, and the desert, we find the same tribes, bearing the same 
name, one still Hindu, the other Mahomedan , the first letaining his 
primitive manners, while the convert is ciuel, intolerant, cowardly, 
and inhospitable. Escape, with life at least, perhaps a portion of 
property, is possible from the bands of the Maldote, the Larkbani, 
the Bhutti, or even the Tawuries, distinctively called the sons of 

the devil but from the Khossas, the SehrS.6B, or Bhuttis, there 
wouldbe no hope of salvation Such are their ignorance and brutality, 
that should a stranger make use of the words 'lussah, or lustah 
(rope, and load), he will be fortunate if he escape with bastinado 
from these beings, who discover therein an analogy to ^usool, or 
* the prophet * he must for the former use the words i undori, 

and for the lattei, dkiggra, or dugg f It will not fail to strike those 
who have perused the heart-thrilling adventures of Park, Denham, 
and Clapperton — names which will live for ever in the annals of 
discovery — how completely the inoffensive, kind, and hospitable 
negro, resembles in these qualities the Rajpoot, who is transformed 
into a wild-beast the moment he can repeat La-allah il-dllah, 

** Mahomed Rusool Alla,” ' there is but one Hod, and Mahomed is the 
prophet of Hod ^ while a remarkable change has taken place amongst 
the Tatar tribes, since the anti-destractive doctiines of Bildha (or 
Hinduism purified of polytheism) have been introduced into the 
regions of Oential Asia 

On the Bhattis, the Rahtores, the Chohans, and their offset the 

, '* Ny&d IS the noviciate, literally the first (dd) new (noil), or original 
convei ts, I suppose 

t Duggra is very common in Eajpootana for a ' path-way ,’ but the substitute 
here used for 7 ussdh, a rope, I am not acquainted with 
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Mall'am, we have sufficiently expatiated, and likewise on the Soda , 
but a few peculiarities of this latter tribe remain to be noticed 

Soda — The Soda, who has letained the name of Hindu, has yet 
so fai discaided ancient prejudice, that he will diiuk from the same 
vessel and smoke out of the same hooica with a Mussulman, laymg 
aside only the tube that touches the mouth With his poverty, the 
Soda has lost his reputation for courage, retaining only the merit of 
being a dexteious thief, and joining the hordes of Sehraes and 
Kossas who pi owl from Daodpotra to G-uzzerat The arms of the 
Sodas are chiefly the sword and shield, with a long knife in the 
girdle, which serves either as a stiletto or a carver for his meat 
few have matchlocks, but the primitive sling is a general weapon of 
offence, and they are very expert m its use Their dress partakes 
of the Bhatti and Mahomedan costume, but the turban is peculiar 
■to themselves, and by it a Soda may always be recognized. The 
Soda IS to be found scattered over the desert, but there are offsets 
of his tribe, now more numerous than the parent stock, of which 
the Sumaicha is the most conspicuous, whether of those who are 
still Hindu, or who have become converts to Islam 

Kdoiwa — This singular tribe of Rajpoots, whose habits, even in 
the midst of pillage are entirely nomadic, is to be found chiefly in 
the tViwZ of Dh^t, though in no great numbers They have no fixed 
habitations, but move about with their flocks, and encamp wherever 
they find a spiing oi pasture for their cattle, and there constiuct 
temporaiy huts of the wide-spreading peeZoo, by interlacing its living 
branches, covering the top with leaves, and coating the inside with 
clay in so skilful a manner do they thus shelter themselves, that 
no sign of human habitation is observable from without Still the 
roaming SehrfLd is always on the look-out for these sylvan retreats, 
in which the shepherds deposit their little hoards of grain, laised 
fiom the scanty patches around them. The restless disposition of 
the KS,orwas, who even among their evei-roaimng brethren enjoy a 
species of fame in this respect, is attributed (said my Dhatti) to a 
cuise entailed upon them from remote ages They reai camels, 
uows, buffaloes, and goats, which they sell to the Oharuns and other 
mei chants They are altogether a singularly peaceable i ace , and 
like all their Rajpoot brethren, can at will people the desert with 
palaces of their own creation, by the delightful uml-pdni, the 
universal panacea for ills both moral and physical 

Dhoie, or Dhatti, is another Rajpoot, inhabiting 'Dh&t, and m no 
greater numbers than the K&orwas, whom they resemble in their 
habits, being entiiely pastoral, cultivating a few patches of land, and 
trusting to the heavens alone to bung it foiward They barter the 
ghee or clarified butter, made from the produce of their flocks, for 
gram and other necessaries of life. Babri and chauch, or ' poiridge 
and buttermilk,^ form the grand fare of the desert A couple of 
seers'of flour of bajia, joo^r, andkaijri, is mixed with some seers of 
chauch, and exposed to the fiie, but not boiled, and this mess wiU 
[Toi. n] ^ 37a 
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suffice for a large family The cows of the desert are much larger 
than those of the plains of India, and give from eight to ten seers 
(eight or ten qnaits) of milk daily The pioduce of four cows will 
amply subsist a family of ten pei sons from the sale of ghee, and 
their prices vaiy with their productive powers, fiom ten to fifteen 
rupees each. This so analogous to the JcousJeous of the Afiican 
desert, is often made with oameVs milk, from which ghee cannot be 
extracted, and which soon becomes a living mass when put aside. 
Dried fish, from the valley of Sinde, is conveyed into the desert on 
horses or camels, and finds a leady sale amongst all classes, even as 
far east as Barmair It is sold at two dohi as (coppers) a seer The 
pooras, or temporary hamlets of the Dhattis, consisting at most of 
ten huts in each, lesemble those of the K^orwas 

I/ohana — This tribe is numerous both in Dhat and Talpoora 
formerly they" were Eia3poots, but betaking themselves to commeice, 
have fallen into the third class They ai e scribes and shopkeepers, 
and ob]ect to no occupation that will bung a subsistence , and as to 
food, to use the expiessive idiom of this region, where hunger spurns 
at law, excepting their oats and their cows, they will eat any- 

thing 

Aral ah — ^This class, hke the former, apply themselves to every 
pursuit, trade, and agriculture, and fill many of the inferior offices of 
government in Sinde, being shrewd, industrious, and intelligent. 
With the thufty Aioiah and many other classes, flour steeped in 
cold water suffices to appease hunger Whether this class has its 
name from being an inhabitant of Aiore, we know not 

Bhathah is also one of the equestrian order converted into the 
commercial, and the exchange has been to his advantage His habits 
are like those of the Arorah, next to whom he ranks as to activity 
and wealth The Arorahs and Bhattiahs have commeicial houses at 
Bhikarpoor, Hydrabad, and even at Surat and Jeipoor 

Btahimns — Bishnuve la the most common sect of Brahmins in 
the deseit and Sinde The doctiines of Menu with them go for as 
much as they aie worth in the desert, where they aie a law unto 

themselves ’’ They wear the jurnioo, or badge of then tribe, but 
it here ceases to be a mark of clerical distinction, as no drones are 
lespected, they cultivate, tend cattle, and baiter their superfluous 
ghee for othei necessaries They are most numerous in Dhat, having 
one hundred or their order in Chore, the residence of the Soda Rana, 
and several houses in Omurkote, Dharnas, and Mittie They do 
not touch fish or smoke tobacco, but will eat food di eased by the 
hands of a malli (gardenei), or even a nae (barber caste) , nor do 
they use the chouka, or fireplace, leckoned indispensable in more 
civilized regions Indeed, all classes of Hindus throughout Sinde 
will partake of food dressed in the seiai, or inn, by the hands of the 
Btdeann They use indiscriminately each other^s vessels, without 
any process of purification but a little sand and water. They do 
not even burn their dead, but bury them near the threshold ; and 
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those who can af£oi*d it, raise small chdbootras, or altars, on which 
they place an image of Siva, and a giM ra, or ]ar of water. The 
junnoo, or thread which maiks the sacei dotal character in Hindu- 
st^han, IS common in these regions to all classes, with the exception 
of Kolis und Lohanas. This piaotice originated with their goveinors, 
in order to discriminate them from those who have to perform the 
most servile duties 

Bebaoiis, — This term is known thioughout Hindust’han only as 
denoting persons employed in rearing and tending camels, who are 
there always Mooslems Here they aie a distinct tube, and Hindus, 
employed entirely in leariug camels, or in stealing them, in which 
they evince a peculiar dexterity, uniting with the Bhattis in the 
piactice as far as Ddodpotrn When they come upon a herd grazing, 
the boldest and most experienced strikes his lance into the first he 
1 caches, then dips a cloth in the blood, which at the end of his lance 
he thrusts close to the nose of the next, and wheeling about, sets off 
at speed, followed by the whole herd, lured by the scent of blood 
and the example of their leader 

Jakhuif ShiagHi, Poomah, are all denominations of the Jit race, a 
few of whom preserve under these ancient subdivisions their old 
customs aud religion, but the greater part are among the conveits 
to Islam, and letain the generic name, pronounced zfhut. Those 
enumeiated are liaimless and indnstiious, aud are found both in the 
desert and valley There aie besides these a few scattered families 
of ancient tubes, as the Sooltano**' and Khoomra, of whose history 
we are ignoiant, Johyas, Sindilsand otheis, whose origin has already 
been noticed in the annals pf Maioost’hali. 

We shall now leave this general account of the Hindu tribes, who 
throughout Sinde aie subservient to the will of the Mahomedan, 
who IS remarkable, as befoie obseiwed, for intolerance The Hindu 
IS always second at the well, he must wait patiently until his 
tyrant has filled his vessel, or if, in cooking his dinner, a Mooslem 
should require fire, it must be given forthwith, or the shoe would be 
applied to the Hindu^s head 

(SeArdJ, KossaJi, Ghaoidea, Sudani — The SehrS,e is the most 
numerous of the Mahomedan tribes of the desert, said to be Hindu 
in ongin, and descendants of the ancient dynasty of Arore ; but 
whether his descent is deuvedfrom the dynasty of Sehris (written 
Sahirby Pottinger), or fiom the Aiabic word sehd, * a desert,^ of 
which he is the tenor, is of very little moment The Kossas or 
Ediossas, &c, are branches of the Sehr&d, and their habits aie the 
same They have reduced their mode of rapine to a system, and 
established hooiie, or black-mail, consisting of one lupee and five 


* Abulfazil, in describing the province of Bi]ore, inhabited by the Ensofzyes, 
says that a tribe called “ Sultana, who affirmed themselves to be the descendants 
*' of the daughter of Sultan Seounder Znlkernain, came from Gabul in the time 

*• of Mirza IJlngh Beg, and possessed themselves of thiscountiy ” Mr Elphm- 
stone enquired in vain for this offspring of Alexander the Great. 
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dtw 1 1 S of gram for every plough, exacted even from the hamlets of the 
shepheids thioughout the Their bands are chiefly mounted 

on camels, though some are on horseback , then arms are the shall 
oi soAig (lances of bamboo or iron), the swoid and shield, and but 
few fiie-aims Their depredations used to be extended a bundled 
coss around, even into Jodpoor and Daodpotra, but they eschew 
coming in contact with the Rajpoot, who says of a Sehi^^, he is 
** suie to be asleep when the battle nalcaiia beats ” Then chief 
abode is in the southern poi tion of the desert , and about Noakote, 
Mittie, as far as Buliarie Many of them used to find service at . 
Oodipoor, Jodpoor, and Sooe-Bah, but they are cowardly and 
faithless. 

Sumaicha is one of the nydd, or proselytes to Islam from the 
Soda race, and numerous both in the t*hul and the valley, where 
they have many poot as or hamlets They resemble the Dhotes in 
their habits, but many of them associate with the SehrS,6s, and 
plunder their biethren They nevei shave oi touch the haii of their 
heads, and consequently look more like brutes than human beings 
They allow no animal to die of disease, but kill it when they 
think theie are no hopes of recovery The Sumaicha women 
have the reputation of being great scolds, and never veil their faces. 

Rajtti s — They are said to be of Bhatti descent, and confine their 
haunts to the desert, or the borders of Jessulmer, as at Ramgurh, 
Keslllah, Jaraillah, &c , and the between Jessulm6i and Upper 
Sinde — they are cultivators, shepheids, and thieves, and are 
esteemed amongst the very worst of the converts to Mahome danism 

Omws and Soormas aie from the Pramar or Pufir race, and are 
now chiefly in the ranks of the faithful, though a few are to be 
found in Jessulmer and in the called after them , of whom we 
have aliea^y said enough. 

Kulloiah and Talpooii aie tribes of celebrity in Sinde, the first 
having furnished the late, and the other its present, dynasty of 
ruleis, and though the one has dared to deduce its oiigin from the 
Abbasides of Peisia, and the other has even advanced pietensions to 
descent fiom the prophet, it is asserted that both are alike Baloohes, 
who are said to be essentially Jit oi Gete m origin. TheTalpooiis, 
who have their namefiom the town (jpooja) of palms {tdl oi tar), are 
said to amount to one-fourth of the population of Lohi i or Little 
Sinde, which misnomer they affix to the dominion of Hydrabad. 
Theie aie none in the t’hul 

Noomiie, Loomiie, or Looka — ^This is also a giand subdivision of 
the Baloch race, and is mentioned by Abulfazil as lanking next to 
the Kulmani, and being able to bung into the field three hundred 
cavalry and seven thousand infantry Gladwin has rendered the 
name N'omtiidy, and is followed by Rennel The Noomiies, or 
Uoomries, also styled Looka, a still more familiai term ior fox, are 
likewise affirmed to be Jit in origin. What is the etymology of the 
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generic term Bahooh, wlncli they have assumed, or whether they 
took lb from, or gave it to, Baloochistan, some future enquirer into 
these subjects may discover 

Zfhut, Jut, or Jit — This very original race, far more numeious 
than perhaps all the Rajpoot tribes put together, still retains its 
ancient appellation throughout the whole of Sinde, from the sea to 
Dltodpotra, but there aie few or none in the t’hul. Their habits 
diflfer httle from those who surround them They are amongst the 
oldest converts to Islam 

Mav! , or Met — "We should scarcely have expected to find a 
mountaineer (miia) in the valley of Sinde, but their Bhatti origin 
sufficiently accounts for the term, as Jessulmdr is termed Mer 

Mohor, or M67 — Said to be also Bhatti in origin. 

Tawuii, Phori, on Tori . — These engross the distinctive epithet of 
bJioot, or ^ evil spuita,^ and the yet more emphatic title of, ^ sons of 
the devil.* Their origin is doubtful, but they lank with the 
Bawuris, Kheng^Lrs, and other professional thieves scattered over 
Rajpootana, who will bring you either your enemy*s head or the 
turban from it They are found in the t*huls of D 4 odpotra, Beejnote, 
Hoke, Noakote, and Oodur They are proprietors of camels, which 
they hire out, and also find (employment as convoys to caravans 

Joky as, Dahyas, Manguleas, once found amongst the Rajpoot 
tribes, Bow proselytes to Islam, but few in number either in the 
valley or the desert There are also Bavrowts, a class of Baloch, 
Khavrowis, Jangreas, Oondurs, Baggreahs, descended fiom the 
Pramar and Sankla Rajpoots, but not possessing, either in respect to 
numbers or other distinctive marks, any claims on our attention 

Daodpotia . — ^This petty state, though beyond the pale of Hinduism, 
yet being but a recent formation out of the Bhatti state of Jessul- 
mer, is strictly within the limits of Maroost*hali. Little is known 
regarding the family who founded it, and we shall therefore confine 
ourselves to this point, which is nob adverted to by Mi . Blphinstone, 
who may be consulted for the interesting desciiption of it^ pimce, 
and his capital, Bhawulpoor, during the halt of the embassy to Oabul. 

D&od Khan, the founder of Daodpotra, was a native of Shikarpoor, 
west of the Indus, where he acquired too much power for a subject, 
and consequently drew upon himself the arms of his sovereign of 
Oandahar Unable to cope with them, he abandoned his native place, 
passed his family and effects across the Indus, and followed them 
mto the desert The loyal forces pursued, and coming up with him 
at Sootialloh, D^bod had no alternative but to surrender, or destroy 
the families who impeded his flight or defence He acted the Rajpoot, 
and faced his foes , who, appalled at this desperate act, deemed it 
unwise to attack him, and retreated D&od Khan, with his adherents, 
then settled m the kutcliee, or fiats of Sinde, and gradually extended 
his authority into the t^hul. He was succeeded by Mobanok Khan ; 
he, by his nephew Bhawul Khan, whose son is Sadik Mahomed 
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Ehan, the present lord o£ Bhawulpooi, or DS,odpotia, a name 
applied both to the country and to its possessors, ** the children 
"of David It TV as Mobaiick -who deprived the Bhattis of the 

disti'ict called Khddal, so often naentioned in the annals of 
Jessulm^r, and "whose chief town is Deiiawul, founded by Bawul 
Deoraj in the eighth century , and where the successor of Ddod 
established his abode. Deiiawnl was at that time inhabited 
by a bi'anch of the Bhattis, broken off at a veiy eaily period,, 
its chief holding the title of Bawul, and whose family since 
their expulsion have lesided at Gurialah, belonging to Bikanei, on 
an allowance of five lupees a day, gi'anted by the conqueror The 
capital of the '^sons of David^^ was lemoved to the south bank of the 
Gaiah by Bhawul Khan (who gave it his name), to the site of an 
old Bhatti city, whose name I could not learn About thirty years 
ago*!" an army from Candahar invaded Daodpotra, invested and took 
Derrawul, and compelled Bhawul Khan to seek piotection with the 
Bhattis at Beekumpoor A negociation for its lestoration took 
place, and he once more pledged his submission to the Abdalli king, 
and having sent his sonMobarick Khan as a hostage and guaiantee 
for the liquidation of the imposition, the aimy withdrew Mobanck 
continued three years at Oabul, and was at length i estoi ed to liberty 
and made Khan of Bhawulpoor, on attempting which he was imprN 
soned by his father, and confined in the fortress of Kin3ei, where he 
remained nearly until Bhawul Khan^s death 'A short time previous 
to this, the principal chiefs of D&odpotra, mz , Buddaira Khyrani, 
chief of Mozgurh, Khodabuksh of Teraroh, Ikhtiai Khan of Gurhie, 
and Had]i Khan of Ootch, released Mobanck Khan from Kinjer, 
and they had i cached Morarrah, when tidings arrived of the death 
of Bhawul Khan. He continued his route to the capital, but 
Kuseei Khan, son of Allum Khan, Goorgdch^ (BaJoch), having 
formerly in]ured him and dreading pnnishment, had him assassin- 
ated, and placed his brother, the present chief, Sadik Mahomed, 
on the musnud who immediately shut up his nephews, the 
sons of Mobanck, together with his younger brothers, in the 
foitiess of DeiTawul. They escaped, laised a force of Ka]pootB 
and Poorbias, and seized upon Derrawul , but Sadik escaladed it, 
the Poorbias made no defence, and both his brothers and one 
nephew were slain The other nephew got over the wall, but 
was seized by a neighbounng chief, sui rendered, and slam , and 
it is con3ectured the whole was a plot of Sadik Khan to afford a 
pretext foi their death Nuseer Khan, by whose instigation he 
obtained the musnud, was also put to death, being too powerful for 
a sub3eot But the Khyiani bids have always been plotting against 
their liege , an instance of which has been given in the annals of 
Bikan 6 i, when Teraroh and Mozgurh weie confiscated, and the chiefs 
sent to the castle of Kin3er, the state piisbn of Daodpotra Gurhie 
still belongs to Abdalla, son of Had3i Khan, but no territory is 


* This mt^haornndum was written, I think, in 1811 or 1812 
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anuesed to it Sadik Mabomed bas not tbe reputation of bis father^ 
wbom Beejy Sing, of Mai war, used to style bis brother The 
D&odpotrns are mucb at variance amongst each other, and detested 
by tbe Bbattis, fi om whom they have hitherto exacted a tribute to 
abstain fiom plunder. The fear of Candahar no longer exists at 
Bbawulpoor, whose chief is on good teims with his neighbour of 
Upper Sinde, though he is often alarmed by the thieats of Runjeet 
Sing of Lahore, who asseits supremacy over the childi en of David ** 
Diseases — Of the numerous diseases to which the inhabitants of 
the desert are subjected, from poor and unwholesome diet, and yet 
more unwholesome drink, idtanda or night-blindness, the narooaov 
Guinea- worm, and vaiicose veins, are the most common The first 
and last are mostly confined to the poorer classes, and those who 
are compelled to walk a gieat deal, when the exeition necessary to 
extiicate the limbs from deep sand, acting as a constant drag upon 
the elasticity of the fibres, occasions them to become ruptured Yet, 
such IS the force of habit, that the natives of Dhat in my set vice, 
who had all then lives been plying their limbs as Jeasidsf oi carriers 
of despatches, between all the cities on the Indus and in Bajpootana, 
complained of the fii mer footing of the Indian plains, as more fatigu- 
ing than that of then native sand-hills But I never was a convert 
to the Dhatti’s leasoning, with all his simplicity of charactei, even 
in this was there vanity, foi his own swelled veins, which could be 
compared to nothing but lattans twisted round the calf of his limbs, 
if they did not belie his assertion, at least proved that he had paid 
dearly for his pedestrianism in the desert. From the naiooa, or 
Guinea- worm, there is no exemption, from the prince to the peasant, 
and happy is the man who can boast of only one trial The disease 
is not confined to the desert and western Bajpootana, being far 
from uncommon in the central states , but beyond the Aravulli the 
question of hoio is youi narooa is almost a general form of 
greeting, so numerous are the sufferers from this malady It gene- ' 
rally attacks the limbs and the integuments of the joints, when it is 
excruciating almost past enduiance Whethei it aiises fiom animal- 
culas in sand or water, or poious absorption of minute particles 
imbued with the latent vital principle, the natives are not agreed. 
But the seat of the disease appears immediately under and adhesive 
to the skin, on which it at first produces a small speck, which, 
gradually increasing and swelling, at length leaches a state of inflam- 
mation that affects the whole system The worm then begins to 
move, and as it attains the degree of vitality appaiently necessary 
for extricating itself, its motions are unceasing, and night and day 
it gnaws the unhappy patient, who only exists in the hope of daily 
seeing the head of his enemy pierce the cuticle. This is the moment 
for action the skilful warooa-doctor is sent foi, who seizes upon the 
head of the worm, and winding it round a needle or straw, employs 
it as a windlass, which is daily, set in motion at a certain hour, when 
they wind out as much line as they can without the risk of break- 
ing it Unhapny the wretch whom this disaster befals, when, 
[VoL. nj " 38 
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happenmg to fall into a feveiisli slumber^ he kicks the windlass, 
and snaps the living thread, which cieates tenfold inflammation 
and. suppuration On the other hand, if by patience and skill it is 
extracted entn e, he recovers I should almost imagine, when the 
patriarch of TJz exclaims, *' My flesh is clothed withwoims my 

skin IS bioken and become loathsome When I he down, I say, 
‘‘ when shall I aiise and the night be gone that he must have 
been afflicted with the naiooa, than which none of the ills that flesh 
IS hen to can be more agonizing * 

They have the usual infantine and adult diseases, as in the rest 
of India. Of these the seetla, or ' small-pox,^ and the teejdiid, or 
‘tertian,^ aie the most common For the first, they merely recom- 
mend the little patient to * Seetla Mdta,^ and tieat the other with 
astiingents, in which infusion of the rind of the pomegranate is 
always "(when piocurable) an ingredient The rich, as in other 
countiies, are under the dominion of empiiics, who entail woise 
diseases by administering mineral poisons, of whose effects they are 
Ignorant Enlaigement of the spleen under the influence of these 
fevers is very common, and its cure is mostly the actual cautery 

Famine la, however, the giand natural disease of these regions, 
whose legendary stanzas teem with records of visitations of Booklxa 
Matay the ‘ famished mothei,^ from the remotest times. That which 
IS best authenticated in the tiaditions of several of these states, 
oocuired in the eleventh century, and continued during twelve 
years ! It is erroneously connected with the name of Lakha Phool&ni, 
who was the personal foe of Sddji, the first Rahtore emigrant from 
Canou], and who slew this Robin Hood of the deseit in S 1268 
(AD 1212) Doubtless the desiccation of the Oaggar liver, in the 
time of Hamir Soda, nearly a century before, must have been the 
cause of this Every third y eai they calculate upon a partial visita- 
tion, and in 1812 one commenced which lasted three or four years^ 
extending even to the cential states of ludia, when flocks of poor 
creatures found their way to the provinces on the Granges, selling 
then infants, or parting with their own liberty, to sustain existence. 

Pi oductionSy animal and vegetable — ^The camel, ^ the ship of the 
desert,' deserves the first mention There he is indispensable , he 
IS yoked to the plough, draws water fiom the well, beats it for his 
lordly master in mesheks, or ‘ skins,' in the passage of the desert, and ' 
can dispense with it himself altogether dui mg seveial days This 
quality, the formation of his hoof, which has the pioperty of con- 
tracting and expanding according to the soil, and the induration of 
his mouth, into which he draws by his tongue the branches of the 

* My friend Dr Joseph Duncan (atbaohed to the Residency when I was 
Political agent at Oodipoor) was attacked by the nai ooa in a veiy aggravated 
foim It fixed itself in the ancle-] omt, and being broken m the attempt to 
extricate it, was attended by all tbe evil results I have described, ending in 
lameness, and generally impaired health, which obliged him to visit the Oapo 
for recovery, whore I saw him on my way home eighteen months after, but 
he had even then not altogether recovered from the lameness 
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hahool, t>lie kheiy and-jowds, 'witli tlieir long thorns, gharp and hard 
as needles, attest the beneficence of the supreme Aitist. It is singular 
that the Ainbian patiiaich, who so accuiatelj describes the habits of 
vaiious animals, domestic and feiocious, and who was himself lord of 
three thousand camels, should not have mentioned the peculiar 
properties of the camel, though in alluding to the incapacity of the 
unicorn (ihinoceios) for the plough, he seems indiiectly to insinuate 
the use of othei s besides the ox foi this pui pose The camels of the 
deseit aie fai Supeiior to those of the plums, and those bred m the 
t*huh of Dhat and Barman are the best of all. The Eajas of Jessul- 
m 6 i and Bikandi have corps of camels trained for war. That of the 
foimer state is two hnndied stiong, eighty of which belong to the 
prince , the i est aie the quotas of his chiefs , but how they aie lated, 
01 in what ratio to the hoi semen of the othei principalities, I never 
thought of enquiiing Two men aie mounted on each camel, one 
facing the head, the other the leai, and they are famous in a leti eat- 
ing action but when compelled to come to close quaiters, they 
make the camel kneel down, tie his legs, and retiiing behind, make 
a breastwork of his body, i esting the matchlock over the pack-saddle. 
There is not a shrub in the desert that does not serve the camel fCr 
fodder. 

Khur-giiddha, OorJchiii , or the vfild ass, is an inhabitant of the 
desert, but most abounds in the southern part, about DhS,t, and the 
deep 1006 which extends from BaiiUair to Bankasirr and Buliari, 
along the noith bank of the gieat Bunn, or 'salt desert^ 

Boz 01 Ntlgde, Lidns, &c — The noble species 6 f the deer, the 
nilgA, 4 , IS to be met with in numeious parts of the desert, and 
although it enjoys a kind of immunity from the Rajpoot of the 
plains, who may hunt, but do not eat its flesh, here, both for food 
and foi its hide, it is of gi eat use. Of the other wild animals com- 
mon to India they have the tiger, fox, jackal, hare, and also the 
nobler animal, the lion 

Of domestic ammals, as horses, oxen, coiits, sheep, goats, asses, 
theie IS no want, and even the last-mentioned is made to go in the 
plough 

Goats and sheep — ^Flocks (here termed clianq) of goats and 
sheep aie pastured m vast numbers in the desert. It is 
asserted that the goat can subsist without water fiom: the month 
of Elaitick to the middle of Cheyt, the autumnal to the spring equi- 
nox.-— appaiently an impossibility * though it is well known that 
they can dispense with it during six weeks when the grasses are 
abundant. In the Vhuls of D^odpotra and Bhattipoh, they remove 
to the flats of Smde in the commencement of the hot weathei The 
shepherds like their flocks, go without watei, but find a Substitute 
in the chcmch, or butter-milk, after extracting the butter, which is 
made into ghee, and exchanged for grain, or other necessaries Those 
who pasture camels also live entirely upon their milk, and the wild 
fruits, scaicely ever testing btead 
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Shrubs andfimts — ^We have often had occasion to mention the 
Tchyi or hhuteel, the hkmjti, whose pod conveited, when dried, into 
flour, IS called sawgrn, thejhdl, which serves to hut the shepherds, 
and in Jeyt and Bysik affords them fruit , the peeioo, used as food , 
the baboolf which yields its medicinal gum , the hei , oi jujube, which 
also has a pleasant fruit , all of which serve the camel to bronze on, 
and are the most common and moat useful of the shiubs * the joiods, 
whose expressed juice yields a gum used in medicine, the 
with whose twigs they line their wells ; and the alkaline plant the 
scyi, which they bum for its ashes Of these, the fiist and last are 
worthy of a moie detailed notice 

The Jchmeel, or khyi (the cappaiis, or caper-bush), is well-known 
both in Hindust'han and the desert there they use it as a pickle, 
but here it is stored up as a culinaiy aiticle of importance The bush 
IS from ten to fifteen feet in height, spieading very wide, there are 
no leaves on its ever-gieen twig-like branches, which bear a red 
flower, and the f luit is about the size of a lai ge black currant When 
gathered, it is steeped for twenty-four houis in watei, which is then 
poured ofl , and it undergoes, aftei wards, two similar operations, when 
the deleteiious properties are cariied off, they are then boiled and 
eaten with a httle salt, or by those who can afford it, dressed in ghee 
and eaten with bread Many families possess a stock of twenty 
maunds 

The sayi is a low bushy plant, chiefly produced in the northern 
desert, and most abundant in those tracts of Jessulm^i called Kh^dal, 
now subject to D3.odpotra Fiom Poogul to Deriawul, and thence 
by Moreed-kote, Ikhtiar Khan-ca-gmhie, to Khyipoor (Dyr Alli), 
IS one extensive t’hul, or deseit, in which there aie very consideiable 
tiacts of low hard flat, termed chiUidm,* formed by the lodgment of 
water after lain, and in these spots only is the saji plant produced 
The salt, which is a sub-caibonate of soda, is obtained by incinera- 
tion, and the process is as follows Pits are excavated and filled 
with the plant, which, when fired, exudes a liquid substance that 
falls to the bottom While burning, they agitate the mass with long 
poles, or throw on sand if it burns too lapidly When the virtue 
of the plant is extracted, the pit is covered with sand, and left foi 
three days to cool , the alkali is then taken out, and freed from its 
impurities by some process The purei product is sold at a rupee 
the seer (two pounds weight) , of the other upwaids of forty seers 
are sold for a rupee Both Eajpoots and Mahomedans pursue this 
employment, and pay a duty to the lord paramount of a copper pice 
on every rupee’s woith they sell. Oharuns and others fiom the 


^ Oliittidm, the name applied to these flats o£ hard soil (which Mi Elphm- 
stone happily desonhes, by saying that it rings under the horse’s hoofs in 
marching over it), is literally ‘ the picture,’ from the circumstance of such 
spots almost constantly presenting the mii age, here termed chitti dm How 
far the soil, so deeoly impregnated with alkaline matter, may tend to heighten, 
if not to cause this, we have elsewhere noted in a general account of thia 
optical phenomenon in various parts of northern India 
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towns of Marwar purcliase and transport this salt to the different 
marts^ whence it is distributed over all parts of India It is a 
considerable article of commerce with Sinde^ and entire caravans of 
it are carried to Bekher, Tatta, and Outch The virtue of the soda is 
well understood in culinary purposes, a little saji added to the hard 
water soon softening the mess of pulse and rice preparing foi their 
meals , and the tobacconists use considerable quantities in their 
trade, as it is said to have the power of restoring the lost virtues of 
the plant 

Grasses are numerous, but unless accompanied by botanical illus- 
tration, their description would possess little intei est There is the 
gigantic sehwuiif or seon, classically known as the citsa, and said to 
have origmated the name of Gush, the second son of Kama, and 
his race the Oushwaha It is often eight. feet in height, when 
young, it serves as provender for animals, and when more mature, 
as thatch for the huts, while its lOots supply a fibre, converted by 
the weavers into brushes indispensable to their trade There is 
likewise the sii himda, the dhamun, the dhooba, and various others , 
besides the gold a, the papri, and the bhootut, which adhering to 
their gaiments, are the toiment of travellers 

Melons — Of the cucui bitaceous genus, indigenous to the desert, 
they have various kinds, from the gigantic khurbooza and the chipra, 
to the dwarf gowdi The tormta, whose Indian name I have not ' 
preserved, is also a native of these regions, and well-known in other 
parts of India We shall trespass no further with these details, than 
to add, that the botanical names of all such trees, shrubs, or giains, 
as occur in this work, will be given with the general Index, to avoid 
unnecessary repetition 
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Jessulmh to Sehwan, on the 'light bank of the Indus, and Sydra- 
had, andretiivn by Ovnmkote to Jessulmei. 

Koolduri a, (5 coss ) — A village inhabited by Pallmal Brahmins , 
two hundred houses , wells. 

j Giijsa-ca-hustee, (2 coss ) — Sixty houses , chiefly Brahmitis , wells. 

Khaba, (3 coss ) — Three hundred houses , chiefly Brahfnins ^ a small 
fort of four bastions on low hills, having a garrison of Jessulm^r. 

Kimohi, (5 coss ) \ An assemblage of hamlets of four or five huts’ on 

8oom, (5 do ) j one spot, about a mile distant from each other 
conjointly called Soom, having a booij or tower for^ defence, 
garrisoned from Jessulm^r , several large wells, termed batreah ; 
inhabitants, chiefly Sindies of various tribes, pasture their flocks, 
and bring salt and khaii^a (natron) from Deo Chund&war, the 
latter used as a mordant in fixing colours^ exported to all parts. 
Half-way between Soom and Moolanoh is the boundary of 
Jessulmer and Sinde. 

Moolanoh,* (24 coss ] — A hamlet of ten huts , chiefly Sindies , 
situated amidst lofty sand-hills From Soom, the fiist half of 
the journey is ovei alternate sand-hills, locky ridges (teimed 
muggi o), and occasionally plain , foi the next thiee, rooky ridges 
and sand-hills without any flats, and the remaining nine coss a 
succession of lofty teebas. In all this space of twenty-four coss 
there are no wells, nor is a drop of water to be had but after 
ram, when it collects in some old tanks oi reservoirs, called 
jiadi and tabah, situated half-way, wheie in past times there 
was a town 


* There ai e two routes from Moolanoh to Sehwan The Dhatti went the 
loi^est on account of water The other is by Sukrund, as follows 


Pain 
Padsha-ca-bnstee 
Oodam .. 
Mittrao 
Meer-ca-khod 
Soopurie 

JCumber-ca-nnlla . 


5 coss Svkrund 

6 Nalla - Oj' 

5 Mukrund 4 

10 Koka-ca-bustee 6 

6 The Sinde .. 10 

5 Sehwan ........ 0| 

9 - - - 


coss t 

This appears 
very circuitous 


t Town high road from Upper to Lower Sinde. 
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It is asserted, that before the Mahomedans conquered Smde 
and these legions, the valley and desert belonged to Rajpoot 
piinces of thePiamai and Solanki tubes, that the whole t’hul 
(desert) was more or less inhabited, and the remains of old tanks 
and temples, notwithstanding the drifting of- the sands, attest 
the fact Tradition recoids a famine of twelve years’ dniation 
during the time of Lakha Poolani, in the twelfth century, which 
— depopulated the country, when the survivois of the fled to 
the Imtclvi, or flatp of the Smde There are throughout still 
many oases or cultivated patches, designated by the local terms 
from the indispensable element, water, which whethei springs 
or rivulets, aie called -icdA, h&fi, haheah, idi, hi, prefixed by 
the tribe of those pastuiing, whether Sodas, Rajurs, or Sumai- 
chas The inhabitants of one hamlet will go as far as ten miles 
to cultivate a patch 


JBhoie, (2 coss ) 
Pah i, (3 do ) 
Majw'-ca-bustee, 

(2 coss) 

Hamlet of Rajw s, 
(2 coss ) 




)- 


These are all hamlets of about ten huts, inha- 
bited by Rajtti s, who cultivate patches of land 
or pasture their flocks of buffaloes, cows, 
camels, goats, amidst the Vhul, at each of 
these hamlets there aie plenty of springs; 
at Rajm-ca-bustee theie is a pool called 
Mahadeo-ca-de (See p 268.) 


Beo OJiandeswai Mahadeo, (2 coss ) — ^When the Soda princes held 
sway in these regions, there was a town here, and a temple to 
Mahadeo, the luius of which still exist, elected over a spring 
called 8ooruj coond, or fountain of the Sun The Islamite 
destioyedthe temple, and changed the name of the spiingtoi?ee7t- 
Bawali, or ‘ waiters of the faith ’ The coond is small, faced with 
brick, and has its margin planted with date trees and pome- 
granates, and a Moolla, or pnest fiom Smde, resides there and 
receives tiibute from the faithful. Ror twelve coss around this 
spot there are -numerous springs of water, wheie the Rajurs find 
pasture for their flocks, and patches to cultivate Their huts 
are conical like the wigwams of the African, and formed by 
stakes tied at the apex and coveied with grass and leaves, and 
often but a large blanket ot camel's hair sti etched on stakes.' 


Okand/ia-ca-bustee, (2 coss.) — Hamlet inhabited by Mooslems of the 
Ohandia tube, mendicants who subsist on the chanty of the 
travellei . 


Ba^w -ca-bustee, (2 coss) 
8uma%cha-ca-do, (2 do ) 
Rajw do (1 do ) 

Bo, doi (2 do ) 

Bo do. (2 do ) 

Bo. do. (2 do.) 

Bjo, do. '(2 do.) 

~Bo. do. (2 .do.) 


I 


PoorwaSj or hamlets of shepheids, Su- 
maichas, Raj urs, and others, who are all 
migratory, and shift with their flocks 
as they consume the pastures 'There 
IS plenty of wa'ter in this space for all 
.their wants, chiefly i springs. 
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Odhamoh, (7 coss.) — Twelve huts j no water between it and tbe 
last hamlet. 

Nallah, (5 coss ) — Descent from tbe VKul, oi desert, wbicb ceases a 
mile east of the nalla f)v stream, said to be the same which 
issues from the Indus at Duia, above Bory-Dekhur , theuce it 
passes east of Sohrab’s Khyrpooi,and by Jinai to Bairsea-ca-rar, 
whence theie is a canal cut to Omuikote and Chore 

M%tt'>ao, (4 coss ) — Village of sixty houses, inhabited by Baloches , 
athanna, or post heie from Hydrabad, occasional low sand- 
hills 

Meer-ca-Jcooe, (6 coss ) — ^Three detached hamlets of ten huts each, 
inhabited by A^oras 

Sheopoon, (3 coss ) — One hundred and twenty houses, chiefly Ai oms , 
small fort of six bastions to the south-east, garrisoned from 
Hydrabad 

Kumatia-ca-Nalla, (6 coss) — This nalla issues from the Indus 
between Kakur-ca-bustee and Sukrund, and passes eastward; 
probably the bed of an old canal, with which the country is 
everywhere intersected 

Sulciundt (2 coss.) — One hundred houses, one-third of which are 
Hindus , patches of cultivation , numerous water-courses neg- 
lected, eveiy where overgi own with jungle, chiefly and 
Tchaijii, (tamarisk and acacia) Cotton, indigo, iice, wheat, 
barley, peas, gram, and maize, grow on the banks of the 
water-couises 

JiUtooe, (2 coss ) — Sixty houses ; a nalla between it and Juttooe, 

Gazi-ca-Seh&i , (4 coss ) — ^Fouv hnndi ed houses , two nallas intervene 

Maleairo, (4 coss.) — Sixty houses , a nalla between it and Juttooe 

Kakur-ca-bustee (6 coss ) — Sixteen houses , half-way the remains 
of an ancient fortress , thiee canals or nallas intervening, the 
village placed upon a mound four miles fiom the Indus, whose 
waters overflow it during the periodic monsoon. 

Poora, or Kamlet, (1 coss.) — A ferry. 

The Indus, (1 coss ) — Took boat and crossed to 

Sewan or Sehwan, (1^ coss ) — town of twelve hundred houses on 
the light bank, belonging to Hydrabad * 


* Sehwan is erected on an elevation within a few hundred yards of the river, 
having many clumps of trees, especially to the south The houses are built of 
clay, often three stories high, with wooden pillars supporting the floors To the 
north of the town are the remains of a very anoient and extensive fortress, 
sixty of its bastions being still visible , and in the centre the vestiges of a 
palace still known as Ra3a Bhirterri-ca-Mahl, who is said to have reigned here 
when driven from Oojein by his brother Vicramaditya Although centuries 
nave flown since the Hindus had any power in these regions, their traditions 
nave remained They relate that Bhirterri, the eldest son of Gnndrup Sfo, was 
so devoted to his wife, that he neglected the affairs of government, which made 
nis brother expostulate with him This coming to his wife's ears, she insisted 
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Sehwan to Hydrdbad. 

Jut~ca-bxistee, (2 coss) — The woid ov jut is here pronounced 
z’Jiut This hamlet ' hustee/ is of thirty huts, half a mile from 
the Indus hills close to the village. 

on the banishment of Yiciama Soon after a celebi ated ascetic i cached his 
com t, dnd presented to Bhii tern the Amut p7mZ, or * f i mt of immortality/ the 
reward of years of austeie devotion at the shrine of Mahadeo Bhirteiri gave 
It to his wife, who bestowed it on an elephant diiver, her paramour , be to a 
common prostitute, his mistress who expecting to be highly i ewai ded for it, 
carried it to the Baja Incensed at such a decided pi oof of infidelity, Bhirterri, 
presenting himself before his queen, asked for the piize — ‘ she had lost it ’ 
Having produced it, she was so over>whelnied with shame that she rushed from 
his piesence, and precipitating herself fiom the walls of the palace, was dashed 
to pieces Baja Bhii tei 1 1 consoled himself with another wife. Bam Fingla, to 
whose chaims hem like manner became enslaved, but experience had taught 
him suspicion Having one day gone a hunting, his huntsman shot a deer, 
whose doe commg to the spot, for a shoit time contemplated the body, then 
threw herself on his antleis and died The shelcaii, or huntsman, who had 
fallen asleep, was killed by a huge snake His wife came to seek him, sup- 
posing him still asleep, but at length seeing be was dead, she collected leaves, 
dried reeds, and twigs, and having made a pyie, placed the body under it , after 
the usual perambulations she set file to, and perished with it The Baja, who 
witnessed these proceedings, went home and conversed with Pinglam on these 
extraordinaiy suttees, especially the Shekaiis, which hS called unparalleled 
Finglani disputed the point, and said it was the sacrifice of passion, not of 
love, had it been the lattei , grief would have required no pyie Sometime 
after, having again gone a hunting, Bhiitein recalled this conversation, and 
having slain a deei, be dipped his clothes in the blood, and sent them by a 
confidential messenger to leporthis death in combat with a tiger Pinglam 
heard the details , she wept not, neither did she speak, but prostiating herself 
before the sun, ceased to exist The pyre was raised, and her remains were con- 
suming outside the city as the Baja i eturned from bis excursion Hastening to 
the spot of lamentation, and learning the fatal issue of bis artifice, he threw off 
the trappings of sovereignty, put on the pilgiim’s garb, and abandoned Oojein 
to Viorama The only word which he uttered, as he wandered to and fro, was 
the name of his faithful Fiiiglani ! “ Hae Fmgla ' Hae Pmgla >” The royal 
pilgrim at length fixed his abode at Sehwan , but although they point out the 
rums of a palace still known even to the Islamite as the aum-hhds of Baja 
Bhirterri, it is admitted that the fortress is of more ancient date There is a 
mind) a, or shrine, to the south of the town, also called, after h\m,BlMte')i%-ca- 
mindra In this the Islamite has deposited the mortal remains of a saint 
named Lall Peer Shahaz, to whom they attribute their victorious possession of 
Sinde The cenotaph of this saint, who has the character of a proselyte Hindu, 
IS m the centre of the mindra, and suriounded by wooden stakes It is a 
curious spectacle to see both Islamite and Hindu paying their devotions in the 
same place of worship , and although the fii st is prohibited from approaching 
the sacred enceinte of the peei , yet both adore a large sahgj am, that vermicu- 
lated fossil saore'd to Yishnu, placed in a niche in the tomb The fact is a 
curious one, and although these Islamite adoreis are the scions of conversion, 
it perhaps shews in the strongest manner that this conversion was of the sword, 
for generally speaking, the convei ted Hindu makes the most bigoted and 
intolerant Mussulman My faithful and intelligent emissaries, Madari Loll 
and the Dhatti, brought me a buck from the ruins of this fortress of Sehwan 
It was about a cubit in length, and of symmetrical breadth and thickness, 
uncommonly well burnt, and rang like a bell They also brought me some 
charred wheat, from pits where it bad been burned The grains were entiie 
and reduced to apuie carbon Tradition is again at woik, and asserts its 
having lam there for some thousand years There is very little doubt that this 
[Vot. n ] 39 
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Simaicha-ca-bustee, (2^ ooss ) — Small village 

Lulild (2-| GOSS ) — Sixty houses , one mile and a half from the River : 
canal on the north side of the village , banks well cultivated. 
In the hills, two miles west, is a spot sacied to Paibutti and 
Mahadeo, where aie several springs, thiee of which are hot ^ 
Oomn, (2 coss) — Twenty -five houses, half a mile fiom the River, 
the hills not lofty, a coss west 

SooMMt, (3 coss ) — Fifty houses, on the River hill j one and a half coss 
west 

Smdoo or Simn, (4 ooss ) — Two hundred houses and a bazaai, two 
hundred yards fiom the Rivei , hills one and a half coss west 

Majend, (4| coss ) — On the River two hundred and fifty houses, 
constdeiable trade , hills two coss west 
Oomw -ca-hustee, (3 coss ) — A few huts, near the Rivei 
Syed-ca-hustee, (3 coss ) 

is the Bite of one of the antagonists of the Macedonian conqueior, perhaps 
Musicanus, oi Mookh-Sdwan, ihe chief of Sehwan The passage of the 
Grecian down the Indus was marked by excesses not inferior to those of the 
Ghaznivede king in later times, and doubtless they fired all they could not 
plunder to can y to the fleet 'I’here is also a Nanuh-ban a, or place of worship 
saoi ed to Hanuk, the great apostle of the Sikhs, placed between the foi tress 
and the rivei Sehwan is inhabited by Hindus and Islamites in equal pro- 
portions of the former, the mei cantile tnbe of Maisui i from Jessnlmdr, is the 
most numerous, and have been fixed here for generations Thei e are also many 
Brahmins of the Pokurna(l) caste, Soonais or goldsmiths, and obbei Hindu 
artizans , of the Mooslem the S^ed is said to be the most numerous class The 
Hindus are the mouied men Cotton and indigo, and great quantities of iice 
in the husk {paddy), grown in the vicinage of Sehwan, are exported to the ports 
of Tat’ha and Koratchy Bunder by boats of considerable burthen, manned 
entirely by Mahomedans The Hakim of Sehwan is sent from Hydrabad 
The range of mountains which stietoh from Tat’ha nearly parallel with the 
Indus, approaches within three miles of Sehwan, and there turn off to the 
north-west All these hills are inhabited as far as the shrine of Hinglaz 
Macs, (2) on the coast of Mekraii, (placed lu the same range) by the Loomiie, or 
Noonme tribe, who though styling themselves Baloches, are Jics in origin (3) 

* These springs aie frequented, despite the difidciilties and dangers of the 
route from the savage Noomrie, by numeious Hindu pilgrims Two of them 
are hot, and named 6’«i ya-coond and Oha^idt a-cooiid, or fountains of the sun 
and moon, and imbued with especial viitues, but befote the pilgrim can reap 
any advantage by pui iflcation m then watei s, he must undergo the i ite of con- 
fession to the attendant pi lests, who, through intercession with Mahadeo, have 
the power of granting absolution Should a sinnei be so hai dened as to plunge 
in without nndei going this pi eoarntoiy ordeal, he comes out covered with 
boils' ' ' This IS a curious confli matron that the confessional iite is one of 
very ancient usage amongst the Huidiis, even in the days of Eama of Kosula — 
See Yol I, p 72 


(1) See Annals of Jessulm4r, p 262 

(2) This famous shrine of the Hindu Cybele, yet frequented by numerous 
votaries, is nine days’ 30urney from Tat’ha by Eoratchy Bunder, and about nine 
miles from the sea-shore 

(3) These are the Homurdies of Bennel 
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Shikaipooy, (4 ooss.) — On the nvev, crossed to the east-side * 
SydiTabudj (3 do ) — One and a half coss from the iiver Indus 
Hydiahad to Nusuippor, nine coss , to Sheodadpoor, eleven do j 
to Sheopori, seventeen do , to Roiy-Bekher, six do. , total forty- 
thiee coss 


Hydrabad vid OniuiJeote, to Jessulmer 

Sindoo Khan ca-bustee, (3 ooss ) — ^West bank of Phooldli river. 

Tcypoor, (3 coss ) — Large town, north-east of Hydiabad 

Kutiail, (1^ coss ) — A hundied houses 

Nuswpoor, ( 1 J coss ) — Bast of Tajpoor, large town 

VTlyai -ca-Tanda,* (4 ooss ) — A consideiable town built by Ullyar 
Khan, brother of the late Gholam Alli, and lying south-east of 
Nusuipoor Two ooss north of the town is the Sangia Nalla 
or Baivah,* said to issue from the Indus between Hala and 
Sukiund, and passing Jundeela 

Meet bah, (5 coss ) — Forty houses , Bah, Tanda, Gote, Boot wa, are all 
synonimous teims for habitations of various degrees 

Soonat io, (7 coss ) — Forty houses 

Bingano, (4 do ) — To this hamlet extends the flats of Snide, Sand- 
hills five and six miles distant to the north A small river runs 
undei Dingano. 

Koisano, (7 ooss ) — A hundred houses Two coss east of Korsano 
aie the lemains of an ancient city , brick buildings still remain- 
ing, with well and reservous Sand-hills two to thiee coss to 
the northward 

Omuikote, (8 coss ) — There is one continued plain from Hydrabad to 
Omuikote, which is built on the low giound at the very 
exti emity of the t’hul or sand-hills of the desert, here oommeno- ^ 
ing In all this space, estimated at foity-four cucha coss, or 
almost seventy miles of horizontal distance, as far as Sonario, 
the soil IS excellent, and plentifully irrigated by bawahs, or 
canals from the Indus Around the villages there is consider- 
able cultivation , but notwithstanding the natural fertility, 
there is a vast quantity of jungle, chiefly babool (mimosa 
aiabica), the evergieen fhal, and jhouo oi tamaiisk From 
Sonaiio to Omurkote is one continued jungle, in which there 
, are a few cultivated patches dependent on the heavens for irri- 
gation , the soil IS not so good as the first portion of the route 

Kuttai, (4 coss) — A mile east of Omurkote commences the t*hul or 
sand-hills, the ascent a hundred and fifty to two hundied feet 
A few huts of Sumaichas who pastuie, two wells. 


* This IS the Sanh a of Nadir Shah’s treaty with Mahomed Shah of India, 
which the conqueror made the boundary between India and Persia, by which 
he obtained the whole of that fei tile portion of the valley of Sinde, east of that 
stream Others say, it issues from Dura, above Eory-£ekher 
' [Voi. n] 39 a 
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Bhote-ca-hustee, (4 coss.) — A few huts , oxie well , Dliotes, Sodas, 
and Sindies cultivate and pastm e. 

Dhaonas, (8 coss) — A hundred houses, chiefly Pokuina Brahmins 
and Banyas, who purchase up the ghee from the pastoral 
tribes, which they export to Bhoo] and the valley It is also an 
entrepdt for trade , caravans fiom the east exchange their goods 
for the ghee, here very cheap, from the vast flocks pastured in 
the Booe 

Ehatrloo-ca-Pm , (3 coss ) — Numerous springs (pa?) and hamlets 
scattered throughout this tract 

Lwmilo, (1| coss ) — A hundred houses , water brackish , conveyed 
by camels from Ehairloo 

JBhaj-ca-Pai , (3 coss) — Huts, wells, patches of cultivation 

Bhoo, (6 coss ) — Huts 

Qumia, (10 coss) — A small town of thieehundied houses, belonging 
to Sowae Sing Soda, with several pookas or hamlets attached to 
it This IS the boundary between Bhdi or the Soda laj and 
Jessulmdi Dh&t is now entiiely mcorpoiated in Sinde A 
dhanm, or collector of the tiansit duties, resides heie. 

JSiirsam, (10 coss ) — Thiee hundred houses, chiefly Bhattis It 
belongs to a Ba 3 poot of this tribe, now dependent on Mai war 

JmpmalM, (10 coss ) — Three hundred houses This is the fief of 
the chief noble of Jessulmdr , his name Kaitsi,* Bhatti, It is 
the border town of Jessulm^r Theie is a small mud fortress, 
and seveial tallaos, or sheets of watei, which contain water often 
during thiee-fourths of the year, and consideiable cultivation 
in the little valleys formed by the teebas, or sand ridges About 
two miles north of Jinjinialli there is a village of Cbaiuns 

Gvj Sing-ca-bustee, (2 coss) — Thirty-five houses Water scarce, 
bi ought on camels from the Oharun village. 

Eamti-deora, (5 coss ) — Two hundred houses There aie seveial 
bavras or pools, about a mile noith, whithei watei is bi ought on 
camels, that in the village being saline The ridge of rocks 
fiom Jessulmer here terminates 

Chatlah, (5 coss ) — Eighty houses, wells, Chailakon the iidge 

Bhopa, (7 coss )-- -Forty houses , well , small tallao or pool 

Bhoo, (2 coss ) — ^Two hundied houses, pool to the west , small wells 

Jessulm^i , (5 coss ) — ^Eighty-five and a half coss from Omuikote to 
Jessulmdr by this loute, which IS circuitous That by Jinjiniali 
26 coss, Giraup 7, Neelwa 12, Omurkote 25 , in all 70 pucka 
coss, or about 150 miles Caiavans or kuttdts of camels pass in 
foui days, casids or messengers in three and a half, travelling 
night and day The last 25 coss, or 60 miles, is entire deset t 


foi an acconnt of the muider of this chieftain, 

p 244 
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add to this 44 short coss from Hydrabad to Omurkote, making 
a total of 129^ coss The most direct road is estimated at 105 
pucka coss, whichj allowing' for sinuosities, is equal to about 
195 English miles. 

Total of this route, 85^ coss 

Jes8ulm4r to Hydrahad, hy Baisnau 

Kooldur, (5 coss) 

Khdba, (5 coss ) 

Lalcha-ca-gong, (30 coss ) — ^Desert the whole way , no hamlets or 
water 

Baisnau, (8 coss) 

Bairsea-ca-Rar, (16 coss) — Wells. 

Theepro, (3 coss) 

Meeta-ca~dkair, (7 coss ) — Omuikote distant 20 coss 

Jundeela, (8 coss ) 

UUyar-ca-Tanda, (10 coss ) — Sankra, oi Sangra nalla 

In the former route the distance fiom 
Ullyar-ca-Tanda, by the town of 
Nusurpoor, is called 13 coss, or two 
moie than this There are five nallas 
or canals m the last five coss 

Total of this loute, 103 coss 


Tajpoor, (4 coss ) 
Jam-oa-TandUf (2 coss.) 
Hydrahad, (5 coss ) 


Jessulm^r, hy Shahguth, to Khyrpoor of Meer Sokrdb 

Ana-sagur, (2 coss ) 

Ghonda, (2 coss ) 

Pani-ca~tur, (3 coss ) — Tiir or !Pm, springs. 

Pani-ca-hoochii, (7 coss ) — No village 

KoriaUoli, (4 coss ) 

Shahgwh, (20 coss.*) — Soo^ oi waste all this distance Shahgurh 
IS the boundary , it has a small castle of six bastions, a post of 
Meer Sohiab, governor of Upper Sinde 

Ourseah, (6 coss ) 

ChirJiur, (28 do ) — Rood or desert the whole way , not a drop of 
water There are two routes blanching ofE fiom Gurhur, one 
to Khyrpoor, the other to Rauipoor 

Baloch-ca-hustee, (5 coss ) 1 Hamlets of Baloches and Sumaichas 

bumaicha-ca-bustee, (5 coss ) J 


* Shfekh Abul Birkab makes the distance only nine coss from Shahptnrh to 
Koriallob, and states the important fact of crossing the dry bed of the Caggur, 
five coss west of Koriallob , water found plentifully by digging in the bed. 
Numerous ban as, to which the shepherds diive their flocks. 
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Ifalla, (2 coss ) — ^The same sti earn wImcTi flows from Dura, and through 
the ancient city of Alore j it tnaiks the houndai'y of the desert 

Khyrpoor, (18 coss ) — ^Meei Sohrdb, governor of Uppei Sinde, and 
brother of the prince of Hydiabad, resides here He has elected 
a stone forti ess of twelve bastions, called Noakote oi New-castle 
The 18 coss from the nalla to Khyrpoor is flat, and maiks the 
bieadth of the valley heie. The following towns are of conse- 
quence — 

Khyrpoor to Lvdlcana — ^Twenty coss west of the Indus, held by 
Kurrum Alli, son of the prince of Hydrabad 

Khyipoor to Luhhi — Fifteen coss, and five from Shikai*poor, 

Khyo'pooi to Slvikat poor, (20 coss ) 

Qurhur to Rampoor 

Furaroh, (10 coss ) — A village of fifty houses, inhabited by Smdies 
and Kurars , several hamlets around A dha nni or collector of 
transit dues resides here on the part of Meer Sohrab, the route 
being travelled by hittars or caravans of camels The nalla 
from Durah passes two coss east of Fuiaroh, which is on the 
extiemity of the desert Commencement of the ridge called 
jTwAjwr, five coss west of Furaioh, extending to Eory-Bekhei, 
‘ sixteen coss distant from Furai oh From Furaroh to the Indus, 
eighteen coss, or thiity miles bieadth of the valley heie 

Rampoor,* (18 coss.) 

Jessulmer to Rory-Bekher 

Koi iallok, (18 coss.) — See last route 

Bandoh, (4 coss.) — A tube of Mooslems, called Oondui, dwell heie 

Goteroo, (16 coss ) — Boundary of Jessulmer and Upper Sinde A 
small castle and gaiiison of Meei Sohiab's, two wells, one 
inside , and a hamlet of thiity huts of Sumaichas and Oondurs , 
teehas heavy 

Oodut, (32 COBS.) — Thirty huts of shepherds , a small mud fortress 
Roo^, a deep and entiie desert, thioughout all this space, no 
water 

Sunham, or Sungram, (16 coss ) — Half the distance sand-hills, 
the lest numeious temporary hamlets constructed of the^ooar, 
oi maize stalks, several watei -courses. 

K alla-Sangra, coss ) — This nalla or stream is from Dura, on the 

Siude, two coss and a half noith of Rory-Bekher , much 
cultivation , extremity of the sand-hills 

Tirgateo, coss ) — A large town Bankers and Banias, here termed 
Kiiflr, and Sumaichas 


^ Considerable town on the high road from Upper to Lower Smde. See 
, subsequent route. 
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Lowridgeof hills, called TeJcheij (4oos8.) — This little chain of silicious 
rocks 1 uns north and south , Noakote, the new-castle of Sohr^b, 
IS at the foot of them, they extend beyond Puraroh, which is 
sixteen coss from Rory-Bekhei Goomut is six coss from Noa- 
kote 

JSx)ry, (4 coss ) 'i On the ridge, on the left bank of the Indus Oiossed 
Belcher, (-^ do ) > over to Bekhei , breadth of the iiver near a mile. 
Sekher, do ) J Bekher is an island, and the other branch to Sekher 
IS almost a mile ovei also. This insulated rock is of silex, 
specimens, of which I possess There aiethe remains of the 
ancient foitiess of Mansoora, named in honour of the Oaliph 
Al-Mansoor, whose lieutenants made it the capital of Sinde on 
the opening of their conquests It is yet moie famed as the 
capital of the Sogdi of Alexander, in all probability a coirup- 
tion of Soda, the name of the tube which has luled fiom imme- 
morial ages, and who till very lately held Omuikote 

N B — Casids or messengeis engage to cairy despatches fiom 
Jessulm^r to Roiy-Bekher in four days and a half; a distance 
®f one hundred and twelve coss. 

Belcher to Shikarpoor 
Lukfie, also called Lukiesirr, (12 coss.) 

S%ndu,Nalla, (3^ coss ) 

SkikaJt'poor, coss.) 

_/^Total of this route, 16 coss 
Bekher to Ludkana, (28 coss ) 

Shikarpoor to Ludkana, (20 coss.) 

JessuLm^r to Dyr Alli Khyrpoor. 

Korialloh, (18 coss ) 

Kharroh, (20 coss ) — Rooe or desert all the way This is the dohud, 
or mutual boundary of Upper Sinde and Jessulm^r, and there 
18 a small milti-ca-kote or mud fort, jointly held by the respec- 
tive troops , twenty huts and one well 
Sootialloh, (20 coss.) — Rooe all the way A dand for the collection of 

duties, SIX wells 

Khyrpoor {Dyr Alli) (20 coss.) — Rood, and deep jungle of the ever- 
greens called lawa and jkdl, from Sootialloh to Khyrpoor. 

Total of this route, 78 coss. 

Khyrpoor {Dyr AUi) to Ahmedpoor. 

Obdora, (6 coss ) — Considerable town , Indus four coss west, 
Suhaul-ca-kote, (8 coss.) — Boundary of Upper Sinde and D&odpotra. 
This frontier castle, often disputed, was lately taken by Meer 
Sohrab from Bhawul Khan. Numerous hamlets and water- 
courses 
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Ahmed'poor, (8 coss ) — Considerable garrison town of D^odpotra ; 
two battalions and sixteen guns. 

Total of this route, 22 coss 


Khyrpoor {Byr Alh) to Hydrabad 


Meer'poor, (8 coss ) — 'IPour coss from the Indus 
Mata%loh, (5 do ) — Four coss fiom the Indus 
GotlVj (7 coss ) — ^Two coss from the Indus 
Dadldh, (8 do.) — Two coss from the Indus 

Rot y~Bekher, (20 coss ) — ^Numerous hamlets and temporaiy villages, 
with many water-courses foi cultivation in all this space 
coss. 


Khyrpoor 

(Sohrdb-ca- 

Goomut 

Ranvpoor .. 

(See route to it from Gnrhur ) 


Emgore 6 

Bk%ranapoor .. 5 

Euhani 1 

Kunjen'o 3 

Kosheyra 8 

Mora, . 7 

Shahpoora , 3 

JDoulutpoor 3 

Meeipoor . 3 

Kazi-ca-Gote 9 

Suh'und 11 

Hala 7 

KJmrdax) 4 

Muttwr^ 4 

Mydrabad 6 



Six coss from the Indus. 


The coss m tbis distance seems a 
medium between the pucka of two 
coss and the Icutcha of one and a half. 

> The medium of one and three-quartei 
miles to each coss, deducting a tenth 
for windings, appears, after numer- 
ous comparisons, to be just This is 
alike'appli cable to all Upper Smde 

— On the Indus Here Madairi crossed to 
Sehwan, and returned to Meerpo'>r 

The coss about two miles each , which, 

► deducting one in ten for windings of 
the load, may be protracted 

- 


Total 145 coss 


J sssulm^r to IkhUarKhan-ca-Gurhie 


JBi (4 coss ) 

Mordesii r, (3 do ) 
Gogadeo, (3 do. ) 
Kavinsvrr, (5 do ) 


These villages are all inhabited by Palhwal 
Brahmins, and aiein the tract termed Kun- 
dal 01 Kbad&l, of which Katori, eight coss 
u 01 th of Jessulmer, is the chief town of 
about foi ty villages — N B All towns with 

the a£Bx of sii'T have pools of water. 


coss .) — Rood or desert throughout this space. 
Ihe castle of Hohur is of buck, and now belongs to U3,odpotra, 
who captuied it from the Bhattis of Jessulmer. About forty 
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Iiuts and little cultivation. It is a place of toll for the KuUoa's 
or caiavans, two lupees for each camel-load of ghee, and 
four foi one with sugai ; half a rupee for each camel, and a 
third for an ox laden with giain 

Moreed Ktte, (24< coss ) — Rooe or deseit. Ramguih is four coss eagt 
of this 

Uchtiar-ca-Q-urlvie, (15 coss ) — i2oo^ until the last four coss, or eight 
miles Thence the descent fiom the teehas or sand-hills to the 
valley of the Indus 

Total of this route, 79 coss. Ikhtiar to Ahmedpoor 18 coss. 

^ Khanpoor 5 

Sooltanpoor 8 

Jessulmir to Slieo-KottoroTi, Kheialoo, CJiotun, Nuggur-Parhwr, 
Mittie, and return to Jessuliner 
Ddbla, (3 coss ) — Thirty houses, Pokuina Brahmins. 

Akulh, (2 do. ) — Thirty houses, Ghohans, well and small tallao 
OhorCf (5 do ) — Sixty houses, mixed classes 
Deikotc, (2 do ) — A small town of two hundred houses , belongs to 
the Jessulm^r fisc or khnlsa Thei e is a little foi t and garrison 

A tallao or pool excavated by the Palliwals, in which water 
remains thioughout the year after much rain, 

Sangur, (6 coss ) — N.B. This route is to the east of that (following) 
by Gh|^encha, the most diiecb road to Bhalotia, and the one 
usually tiavelled , but the villages are now deserted. 

JBeasii'i', (2 coss ) — Forty houses, and tallao Beejoorde, 2 coss distant. 
Mundaye (frontiei ) , (2^ coss ) — Two hundred and fifty houses Saheb 
Elhau SehrSd with a hundred horse is stationed here , the town 
is khalsa and the last of Jessulmer The ridge from Jessulmfir 
IS close to all the places on this route to Mundaye 
Goongah, (4^ coss ) — Tkanna, or post of Jodpoor. 

Sheo, (2 coss.) — A laige town of thiee hundied houses, but many 
deserted, some through famine Ghief of a distiict A Hakim 
lesides here from Jodpooi’, collects the tiansit dues, and pro- 
tects the country fiom the depiedations of the SehrUes 
Kottoroh, (3 coss ) — Town of five hundred houses, of which only two 
hundied are now inhabited. On the north-west side is a fort 
on the iidge. ARahtore chief resides heie. The district of Sheo 
Kottoroh was taken from the Bhattis of Jessulmer by the 
Rahtores of Jodpoor. 

Beesallao, (6 coss ) — ^In ancient times a considerable place , now only 
fifty houses A fort on the iidge to the south-west, near two 
hundied feet high, connected with the Jessulmdr ridge, bub 
often coveied by the lofty teehae of sand 
Rheraloo, (7 coss ) — ^Gapital of Kherd’hur, one of the ancient divi- 
sions of MaroosPhali Two coss south of Beeslillao 'crossed a pass 
over the hills 
[VoL H] 
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Ckotun, (10 COBS — An ancient city, now m rums, having at present 
only about eighty houses, inhabited by the Sehr&^s. 

Bohnlccisirr, (11 coss ) — Foimerly a large city, now only about three 
bundled and sixty houses. 


} 


Few huts in each. 




Bfiilrca-bustee, (5 coss ) 

Ghohan'Ca-poora, (6 do ) 

J^ugguVf (3 coss ) — A large town, capital of Parkui, containing one 
thousand five hundred houses, of which one-half are inhabited. 


Kaim Khan Sehrdi-ca-hustee, (18 coss ) — ^Thirty houses in the 

wells, with water neai the suifaoe, three coss to the east the 
boundaiy of Siude and the Ohohan Ra]. 

Dhote-ca-poora, (15 coss ) A hamlet, Rajpoots, Bhils, and Sehraes. 
M^tti or Mittrv-ca-kote, (3 coss) — A town of six hundred houses in 
DhSit, or the division of Omurkote belonging to Hydrabad , a 
relative of whose prince, with the title of Nawab, resides here * 
a place of great commerce, and also of transit for the caravans ; 
a fortified mahl to the south-west. When the Shah of Cabul 
used to invade Sinde, the Hydrabad piince always took refuge 
here with his family and valuables The sand-hills are 
immensely high and formidable 

Chailaswr, (10 coss ) — Four hundred houses, inhabited by Sehr5,lB, 
Brahmins, Beejuranis, and Bunyas, a place of great impoitance 
to the transit tiade 

8umaicha-ca-bustee, (10 coss ) — Thul from Chailasirr 
Ifoor-Alh, Pani-oor-Tvi', (9 coss ) — Sixty houses of Oharuns, Sooltano 
Rajpoots and Kaoreas, (qu the ancient Kaorea ?) water (pant- 
’ ca-tzr) plenty m the fkul. 


Roal, (6 coss ) — Twelve hamlets termed hds, scattered round a tract 
of several coss, inhabited by difieient tribes, after whom they 
are named, as Soda, SehrdS, Kaorea, Brahmin, Banya and Sootar 
asSodd-ca-bds, SehrM-ca-bds, or habitations of the Sodas; of 
the Sehr5,es, &c , &c 


DaelUe, (7 coss ) — One hundred houses , a dhanm, or collector of 
duties, resides here. 


Oui'nrah, (10 coss ) — ^Described in route from Omurkote to Jessulmer, 

Raidanoh, (11 do ) — Forty houses, a lake foimed by damming up 
the water Aggv.v, or salt-pans 

Kottoi oh, (9 coss ) 

Sheo, (3 coss ) — The whole space fromNuggur to Sheo-Kottoioh is a 
continuous mass of lofty sand-hills ft’hul-oa-teehaj, scattered 
with hamlets (poovwasj, in many paits affording abundant 
pastui e for flocks of sheep, goats, buffaloes, and camels , the 
thul extends south to Hoakote and Bulwar, about ten coss 
south of the foimer and two of the latter To the left of Noa- 
kote are the flats of Talpoora, or Lower Sinde 
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Jessulmer to Sheo-Kottorohj Biirmair, NuggnT-Gcojoh (md 

Sooe-Bah. 

BJiunno, (5 ooss) — Two hundred bouses of Palliwals, pool and 
wells , ridge two to three hundred feet high, cultivation between 
the ridges 

Oheenchaf (7 coss) — Small hamlet, Sirroh, half a coss east, ridge^ 
low t^hul, cultivation. 

Jussotana, (2 coss ) — Thirty houses of Palliwals, as before , Keeta 
to the right half a coss. 

Oonda, (1 coss.) — Fifty houses of Palliwals and Jain Rajpoots j 
wells and pools , country as before. 

SanguTj (2 coss.) — Sixty houses , only fifteen inhabited, the rest 
fled to Sinde during the famine of 1813 j Oharuns Grand 
t’Jiul commences 

Bangui -ca-tallao, coss ) — W ater remains generally eight months 
in the tallao or pool, sometimes the whole year 

Beejoi ae, (1^ coss ) 1 Between is the sand^h or boundary of Jessulm^: 

Khoiael, (4 do )J andJodpoor Beejorae has one hundred and 
twenty houses of Palliwals , wells and pools at both places 

Bajai ail, (1 coss ) — Seventy houses , most deserted since f amme 

Oongah, (4 do ) — Hamlet of twenty huts , hairas, or small wells 
and pools , to this the ridge and t’hul intermingle 

Sheo, (2 coss ) — Capital of the district 

Neemlah, (4 coss ) — ^Porty houses ; deserted 

Bhadko, (2 do ) — ^Pour hundied houses, deserted This is Hhe 
third year of famine 

Kv/pooVn, (3 coss.) — Thirty huts, deserted , wells 

Julepah, (3 do ) — Twenty huts , deserted. 

Nuggur {Gooioo), (20 coss ) — ^This is a laige town on the west bank 
of the Loom river, of four to five hundred houses, but many 
deserted since the famine, which has almost depopulated this 
region In 1813, the inhabitants were flying as far as the 
Ganges, and selling themselves and offspring into slavery to 
save life 

Baimair, (6 coss) — A town of twelve hundred houses 

Gooioo, (2 -do ) — ^West side of the Loom , town of seven hundred 
houses , the chief is styled Rana, and of the Ohohan tribe 

Baito, (3 COBS ) — West side of nver 

PutturnO, (1 coss ) 1 -rn- . jn r 

Gadlo, (1 do ) j ® ® ' 

Mimas, (3 do ) — ^East side of river. 

Oharuni, (2 do ) — Seventy houses j east side. 
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Cheetulwano, (2 coss ) — IWn of three hundred houses ; east side of 
river, belonging to a Ohohan chief, styled Rana Sauchore 
seven coss to the south 

Butoroh, (2 coss ) — Bast side of river ; deserted. 

Soteegong, (2 do ) — South side of river j temple to Phoolmook- 
heswar Mahadeo 

BKootoh, (2 coss ) 1 North side On the west side the t^hul is very 

Tappee, (2 do ) j heavy , east side is plain , both sides well 
cultivated 

Lalpoot a, (1 coss ) — W est side 

Sootpoom, (1 do.) — Crossed river. 

SwilotU, (2 do. ) — Eighty houses, east side of river. 

Bhodteioo, (2 do ) — East side , relation of the Rana resides here. 

NarJee^ (4 coss ) — South side of river, Bhils and Sonigurras 

Karos, (4 do. ) — Sehr&es 

Pitlanoh, (2 coss ) — ^Large village , Kolis and Pithils 

Bhmnidui, (3 coss) — Seven or eight hundred houses, nearly 
deseited] belonging to Sood-Bah. 

Bah, (4 coss ) — Oapital of Rana Narrayn Rao, Chohan prince of 
Vii4-Bah. 

Loonah, (5 coss.) — One hundred houses 

Sooe, (7 coss ) — ^Residence of Chohan chief. 


Bhalotra on the Loom 7%ver to PoJcwn and Jessulmer 

Panchbuddia, (3 coss ) — Bhalotra fair on the llthMaug — continues 
ten days Bhalotra has four to five hundied houses in the tract 
called Sdwdnchi , the ridge unites with Jhalore and Sewanoh 
Panchbuddra has two hundred houses, almost all deserted 
since the famine Heie is the celebrated Agger, or salt-lake, 
yielding considerable revenue to the goveinnient. 

Goptx, (2 coss ) — ^Porty houses , deserted , one coss north of this the 
deep tHiul commences 

Pafode, (4 coss ) — A considerable commercial mai t , foui hundred 
houses , cotton produced in gieat quantities 
Seevaxe, (4 coss ) — Two hundred houses, almost deseited 
8e7U7oh, (1 coss) — Sixty houses To Patode the tract is teimed 
Sewanchi , from thence Eenddvati, from the ancient lords of 
the Bendo tnbe 

Boongxmo, (3 coss ) ^ Boongurro has seventy houses, Solankitullo 
SolanJcxfullo, {4! do ) J- fourhundred,andPongulli sixty Through- 
Poiigidlx, (5 do )J out sand hills This tract is called T'hu- 
laicha, and the Rahtoies who inhabit it, T’hulaicha Rahtores. 
Theie are many of the Jit or Jat tribe as cultivators. Pongulli 
a Oharun community. 
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Baleu/rri, (5 ooss.) — One hundred houses ; inhabited by Charuns. 
Dholsirr, (4 do. ) — Sixty houses, inhabited by Palliwal Brahmins 

Pohurn, (4 do ) — Fiom Bakurri commences the Pokurn distnct 
all flat, and though sandy, no teehas or hills. 

Odkamo, (6 coss ) — ^Fifty houses, a pool, the south side. 

Laht%, (7 do. ) — ^Three hundred houses , Palliwal Brahmins. 

/o j \ Sodacoor has thirty houses and Ohandun fifty : 

Bhojka, (3 do.) — One ooss to the left is the direct road to Basunki, 
seven coss from Ohandun 


BasunJei-taldo, (5 coss ) — Om hundred houses , Palliwals. 

Moklait, (1^ coss ) — Twelve houses, 'Pokurna Brahmins 
Jessuhn^r, (4 do ) — Prom Pokurn to Odhanio, the road is over a low 
ridge of locks, thence to Lahti is a well-cultivated plain, the 
ridge being on the left. A small t’hul intervenes at Sodacoor, 
thence to Ohandun, plain Prom Ohandun to Basunki the road 
again traverses the low iidge, increasing in height, and with 
occasional cultivation, to Jessulmer. 


Bikaner to Ikhtiar Rhan-ca-Qurhie, on the Indus 


Rae-coj-hustee, 

Qujnair, 

Qooroh, 

Beetnoke, 

Qirajsv^'r, 

Narraye, 


(4 coss ) 
(5 do ) 
(5 do. ) 
(5 do ) 
(8 do ) 
(4 do ) 


Sandy plains , water at all these villages. 
Prom Gira]su’r, the Jessulmer frontier, 
the teehas or sand-hills commence, and 
continue moderate to Beekumpoor 


■o , N I Beekumpoor to Mohungurh, roo^ or desert 

Mmupoor, {9 Msa ( / having conHderable sand- 

Mohungurh, (16 do ) J 

Natohna, (16 coss ) — Teehas, or sand-hiUs throughout this space 
Narrate, ( 9 do. ) — A Brahmin village 

Rohur-ca-Qurhie, (24 ooss ) — ^Deep roo^ or desert , the frontier 
gariison of Sinde, the gurhie, or castle, held by Hadji Khan. 
Moreed Rote, (24 ooss ) — Roo4, high sand-hills 
Quine Ikhtvxr-Rkdn-ca, (18 coss.) — The best portion of this through 
the Rutchi, or flats of the valley. Gurhie on the Indus. 

Total 147 ooss, equal to 220^ miles, the coss being about a 
mile and a half each , 200 English miles of horizontal distance 
to be protracted 
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AMBER,* OR DHOONDAR. 

-»■ 

CHAPTER I. 

Designations given hy Eui opeans to the piincipalities of Ragpootana — Dhoondar 
"known hy the name of its capitals. Amber oi Jeipoor — The eountiy of the 
Cutchioahas an aggi egaie of conquests by the i ace so called, — Etymology of 
' *Dhoondai ’ — Oiigin of the Cutchioahas — Raja Nal founds Niirwai — Dhola 
Rae expelled, and founds Dhoondai — Romantic legend of Dhola Rae — Sis 
treachei y to his benefactor, the Meena loi d of Khogong — Mai i les a daughter 
of a Biigoojur chief, and becomes his hen- — Augments his teiritoiies, and 
itansjers his government to Ramguih — Maiiiesa daughtei of the pi nice of 
Ajmei — Is killed in battle with the Meenas — Sts son Kankul conquers 
Dhoondai — Maidul Mae conqueis Ambei, and other places — Conquests of 
Soondeo — Of Koontid — Accession of Pvjoon — Reflections on the aboi iginal 
tnhesat this period — The Meena lace — JPujoon mariiesthe sister of Fiithi 
RajofDehli — Sismilitaiy pioioess — Is killed at the i ape of the pi incess of 
Canouj — Malesi succeeds — Sis successoi s — Fii thi Raj ci eates the Bai a-kotris 
or twelve gi eat fiefs of Ambei — He is assassinated — Bahaimull — The first to 
wait on the Mahomedan powei — Bhagwandas the fiist Rajpoot to give a 
daughtei to the imperial house — Sis daughtei maiiies Jihangii, and gives 
biith to Khoosioo. — Accession of Maun Sing — Sis powei, intiigues, and 
death — Rao Bhao Malta — Miiga Raja Fey Smg, bioihei of Raja Maun, suc- 
ceeds — Repaiis the disgiaces of his two predecessoi s, and i endei s immense 
semces to the empiie — Is poisoned by h/is son — Bam Sing — Bishen Sing 

Bt some conventional process, Europeans in India have adopted the 
habit of designating the principabties of Eajpootana by the names 

This account of the Amb^r or J eipoor state, as nearly what I communicated 
to the Marquis of Hastings in 1814-15 Amidst the multiplicity of objects 
which subsequently engaged my attention, I had deemed myself absolved from 
the necessity of enlarging upon it, trusting that a more competent pen would 
hare superseded this Essay, there having been several political authorities at 
that court since it was written Being, however, unaware that anything has 
been done to develops its historical lesonrces, which are more abundant than 
those of any othei court of India, I think it right not to suppress this sketch, 
iowever imperfect. 
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of their respective capitals, instead of those of the countries. Thus 
Marwar and M6war are lecognised under the titles of their chief 
cities, Jodpoor and Oodipoor , l^otah andBoondi are denominations 
indiscuminately applied to Haiavati, the general tei m of the legion, 
which IS rarely mentioned j and Dhoondar is hardly known by that 
denomination to Europeans, who refer to the state only by the names 
of its capitals, Ambdror Jeipooi,the last of which is now universally 
used to designate the legion inhabited by the Outchwahas 

Like all the other Eajpoot states, the country of the Outchwahas 
IS an assemblage of communities, the tenutones of which have been 
wiested from the aboiigmal tubes, or from independent chieftains, 
at various periods, and theiefore the term JD/iooTidar, which was 
only one of their eailiest acquisitions, had scaicely a title to impose 
its name upon the aggiegate The etymology of Dhoondar isfiom 
a once celebiated sacrificial mount (d*lioond) on the western frontier, 
neai Kalik Jobnair * 

The Cutchwaha oi Outchwa lace claims descent from Cash, the 
second son of Rama, King of Koshula, whose capital was Ayodhia, 
the modem Oude. Gush, or some of his immediate offspring, is said 
to have migrated from the parental abode, and erected the celebrated 
castle of Rhotas, oi Rohitas,t on the Soane, whence, in the lapse of 
several geneiations, another distinguished scion. Raja Kal, migrated 
westward, and in S, 351, or A D 295, founded the kingdom and city 
of Nuiwai, or classically, Nishida J Some of the traditional chroni- 
cles leooid intermediate places of domicile prior to the erection of 


* The traditional histoi; o£ the Ghohans asserts, that this mount was the 
place of penance (tapasya) of their famed king Beesildeo of Ajm^r, who, for 
nis oppression of his subjects, was transformed into a Balcua, or Demon, in. 
whicn condition he continued the evil work of his former eikistence, ‘ devouiing 
his subjects’ (as literally expressed), until a grand-child offered himself as a 
victim to appease his insatiable appetite The language of innocent affection 
made its way to the heart of the Bdhus, who recognized bis offspi mg, and 
winged bis flight to the Jumna It might be worth while to excavate the 
d'lioond of the ti ansfoi med Cboban king, which I have some notion will prove 
to be his sepulchre 

f Were this celebrated abode searched foi inscriptions, they might throw 
light on the histoi y of the descendants of Rama 

J Pi eflxed to a descriptive sketch of the city of Nurwar (which I may 
append), the year S 351 is given foi its foundation by Raja Nal, but whether 
obtained from an nisei iption or historical legend, I know not It, however, 
coi I oborates, in a lemarkable inaiinei, the numbei of descents fiom^al to 
Dhola Rae, viz , thiity-three, which, calculated according to the best data (see 
Vol I, p 49), at twenty-two years to a reign, will make 726 years, which 
subtracted from 1023, the era of Dhola Rad’s migration, leaves 297, a difference 
of only flfty-four years between the computed and settled eras , and if we 
allowed only twenty-one years to a reign, instead of twenty-two, as proposed in 
.all long lines above twenty-five generations, the difference would be trifling 

We may thus, without hesitation, adopt the date 351, oi A D 295, for the 
period of Raja Nal, whose history is one of the grand sources of delight to the 
balds of Rajpootana The poem lehearsiiig his adventures under the title of 
Hal and Damyantu (fam Hal-Dummun), was translated into Persian at 
Akber’s command, by Piezi, brother of Abulfazil, and has since been made 
known to the admirers of Sanscrit literature by Professor Bopp of Berlin, 
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ttis famed city first, tte town of Laliar, m tlie heart of a tiact yet 
named Cutchwagar, or region (gm) of the Cutohwahas, and secondly, 
that of Gwalior Be this as it may, the descendants of Ra]a Nal 
adopted the affix of Pal (which appears to be the distinguishing 
epithet of all the early Rajpoot tribes), until Soia Sing (thiity-third 
in descent from Nal), whose son, Dhola Bae, was expelled the pater- 
nal abode, and in S 1023, A D 967, laid the foundation of the state 
of Dhoondar 

A family, which traces its lineage from Rama of Koshula, N ala of 
Nishida, and Dhola the lover of Maioni, may be allowed ^ the boast 
of heraldry * and in lemembrance of this descent, the Cushites of 
India celebrate with great solemnity ‘ the annual feast of the sun,^ 
on which occasion a stately oar, called the chariot of the sun [Suiya 
raVha), diawn by eight horses, is bi ought from the temple, and the 
descendant of Ram^aa, ascending therein, perambulates his capital 

A case of simple usurpation originated the Outchwaha state of 
Amber, but it would be contrary to piecedent if this eVent were 
untinged with romance As the episode, while it does not violate 
probability, illustrates the condition of the aboriginal tribes. We do 
not exclude the ti edition On the death of Sora Sing, piince of 
Nurwar, his bi other usurped the government, depriving the infant, 
Dhola RaA of his inheritance His mothei, clothing herself in mean 
apparel, put the infant in a basket, which she placed on her head, 
and travelled westwaid until she reached the town ofEhogong 
(within five miles of the modern Jeipoor), then inhabited by the 
Meenas. Distiessed with hunger and fatigue, she had placed her 
precious burthen on the ground, and was plucking some wild berries, 
when she observed a hooded serpent rearing its form over the basket 
She utteied a shriek, which atti acted an itinerant Bi ahmin, who 
told hei to be under no alarm, but rather to rejoice at this Certain 
indication of future greatness in the boy But the emaciated parent 
of the founder of Amber leplied, What may be in futuiity I heed 
** not, while I am sinking with hunger on which the Biahmin put 
her in the way to Khogong, wheie he said her necessities would be 
relieved Taking up the basket, she i eached the town, which is 
encircled by hills, and accosting a female, who happened to be a 
slave of the Meena chieftain, begged any menial employment for 
food By direction of the Meena Rani, she was entertained with 
the slaves One day she was ordered to piepare dinner, of which 
Ralunsi, the Meena Raja, paitook, and found it so superior to hife 
usual fare, that he sent for the cook, who related her story. As 
soon as the Meena chief discovered the rank of the illustiious fugitive, 
he adopted her as his sister, and Dhola Rae as his nephew When 
the boy had attained the age of Rajpoot manhood (fourteen) he was 
sent to Dehli,* with the tribute of Khogong, to attend instead of 
the Meena The young Outchwaha remained there five years, when 
he conceived the idea of usurping his benefactor’s authority Having 

* '1 he Tuar tribla were then supreme lords of India 
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coiisulfecl tlic Meona d’hadi,'*' orbnid^ as totlio best means of execut- 
ing hts plan, bo locoimnonded him to take advantage of tbe festival 
of the DciiaVi, when it ib ca6tomar3’ to peiform tbe ablutions ea 
masse, in a tank. IJaMiig biouglit a few of his liajpoot biethren 
from Delili, he nccoinplislied liis object, filling the resei voiis in winch 
the Sleenas bathed with then dead bodies The ticaclieious baid 
did not esc.ipo , Dliola Kad put him to death with Ins own hand, 
observing, ** ho who had pioved unfaithful to one uiastci, could not 
"’bo ti listed b} another” Ho then took pobsession of Khogoug 
Soon nftoi*, he lopaned to Deosah, a castle and dibtiict luled by an 
independent chief of the Biigoojnr tube of Bajpoots, whose daughter 
he demanded in luarringe " How can this bo,” said the Bngoojur 
" when no are both Sui^ainnsi, and one huudiod genoiations have 
** not j'ot sepal ated us ?”t But being coniiucod that the necessary 
number of do‘.cents had inioiicued, the nuptials took place, and as 
the Bivgoojuv had no male issue, heiosigocd his power to lus son-in- 
law. With the additional means thus at his disposal, Dhola deter- 
mined to fiubjug.'ile the iSdioh tube of Meonas, nlioso chief, Bao 
Hatto, dwelt at Afanch Again ho was victorious, and deeming his 
non conquest bettor adapted foraiebideucp than Khogong, ho 
liansferied lus infant goveininent thither, changing the name of 
Maucb, in hononi of his gieat ancestor, to Banigurh. 

Dhola biibsequontly niai nod the daughter of the prince of Ajmdr, 
whose name nas Mnioiii. Bet inning on one occasion nith her from 
viMting the shrine of dumnahi Matd^, thenholo foico of the Meenas 
of that ingion as'^embled, to the iiumbci of eleven thousand, to 
oppose his pn‘'sage thiough then coiinti) Dhola gave them battle 
but aftei f-laying vast nnmbeis of his foes, he was himself killed, 
and his folloi\ors fled Maioni o«:cnpod, and boi e a posthumous 
child, who was named Kankiil, and who couqiieicd the country of 
Dhoondai. His ‘^oii, ^faidiil Bao, made a conquest, of Ainbtir fiom 
the Soosawut ^feenas, the rc'^idencp of their chief, named Bhatto, 
nho had the title of Bao, and nnshead of the Meena confederation. 
He aUo hubduod the Kandla Meena**, and added the distuct of 
Gatooi-Gntti to his toriitory. 

Hoondeo succeeded, and, like Ins pi edoecssors continued the wai fare 
against the !^^ecnas Ilonas succeeded bj' Koontiil, whoso snaj' 
extended oior all the hill tribes round his capital. HaMiigdctoi- 
mmed to proceed to Bhutwai, whoio a Chohan priiico lesidod, in 
order to marry his daughter, his Meena subjects, remombeiing the 

• D'hddXfiVhoU, d'htim, Jdega, mo all tuins for iho bnrds or niiiistiLlH of tho 
Mccim tribe'-. 

fTbe Birgoojur tnlie clminn descent from Li\a or Lfio, tho elder son of 
Bniii.1 Ab Uioj- trace fifty-six descents from Bnmn to Vicramn, and tbirly-tbrco 
from Rn]a Knln to DbohrUnd, vro havo only to calculate tbo number of gene- 
rations between Vicramn and Nnl, to ascertain wbethcr Dholn's genealogist 
went on good gioiinds. It was in S 35 l that Uajn Nal erected Nnrwnr, 
which, at twenty-two 3*ears to a icign, gives sixteen to bo added to fift3-8ix, 
and tins added to tbnt3-t1iicc, is equal to ono bunded and five generations 
from Hama to Dbola Rad. 
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former fatality, collected from all quaiters, demanding that, if he 
went beyond the borders, he should leave the standaids and nakarras 
of sovei eignty in their custody Koontul i efusing to submit, a battle 
ensued, in which the Meenas weie defeated with gieat slaughter, 
which seemed his lule throughout Dhoondai 

Koontul was succeeded by Pujoon, a name well known to the 
chivalious Rajpoot, and immortalized bj' Chund, in the poetic histoiy 
fBasd) of the empeior Pirthi Raj Befoie, however, we pioceed 
fuithei, it may be convenient to give a sketch of the power and 
numbeis of the indigenous tubes at this period 

We have alieady had frequent occasion to obseive the tendency 
of the aboiiginal tribes to emeige from bondage and depie’ssion, 
which has been seen in Mewai, Kotah, and Boondi, and is now 
exemplified in the rise of the Outchwahas in Dhoondar The original, 
pure, unmixed lace of Meenas, Mynas, or Mamas, of Dhoondai , were 
styled Puchwaria, and subdivided into five giand tubes Their 
original home was in the i ange of mountains called Kdh-hlio, extend- 
ing from Ajm6r neaily to the Jumna, wheie they erected Ambei, 
consecrated to Ainha, the universal mother, or, as the Meenas style 
her, Ghatta Bani, ‘ Queen of the pass ^ In this lange was Kliogong, 
Mauch, and many other large towns, the chief cities of communities. 
But even so late as Raj’a Baharmull Cutchwaha, the cotemporaiy of 
Babei and Hemayoon, the Meenas had retained or legained great 
powfer, to the mortification of their Rajpoot supeiiors One of these 
independent communities was at the ancient city of Nadn, destroyed 
by Baharmull, no doubt with the aid of hrs Mogul connexions An 
old historical distich thus records the power of the Meena princes of 
Haen 

“ Bauoun hole chapxin diiiwaza 
‘‘ Myna murd, N&en ca Baja 
“ Bom 0 raj N&en ho 
“ Juh hhoos myn hhutto mango ” 

That IS, Theie weie fifty -two stiong-holds,* and fifty-six gates 
" belonging to the manly Myna, the Raja of Nara, whose sovereignty 
" of Naen was extinct, when even of chaff {bhoos) he took a shaie ” 
If this is not an exaggeration it would appear that, during the distrac- 
tions of the first Islamite dynasties of Dehli, the Meenas had attained 
then piimitive importance Ceitainly from Pujoon, the vassal chief- 
tain of Pirthi Raj, to Baharmull, the cotempoiaiy of Baber, the 
Outchwahas had but little increased then teiiitoiy When this 
latter prince destroyed the Meena sovereignty of Naen, he levelled 
its half -hundred gates, and erected the town of Lowarn (now the 
residence of the Rajawut chief) on its i uins 

A distinction is made in the orthography and pronunciation of 
the designation of this lace Myna, or Maina, meaning the asil, or 

>* hut it may be applied simply to the number of hashons 
of Naen, which in the number of its gates might rival Thebes Lowain, built 
on its ruins, contains three thousand houses, and has eighty-four townships 
dependent on it 
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* unmixed class/ of winch theie is now but one, the Oosarra , while 
MBena is that applied to the mixed, of which they reckon bma^pdl,* 
or twelve communities, descended fiom Ra]poot blood, as Ohohan, 
Tuai, Jadoon, Puiihai, Cutohwaha, Solanki, Sankla, Grhelote, &c ,and 
these aie subdivided iiito no less than five thousand two bundled 
distinct clans, of which it is the duty of the Jadga, Dholi,*or Dhom, 
then genealogists, to keep account The unmixed OosaiTa stock is 
now exceedingly rare, while the mixed races, spiead over all the hilly 
and intricate legions of central and western India, boast of their 
descent at the expense of “legitimacy ’’ These facts all tend strongly 
to prove that the Bajpoots were conqueiois, and that the moun- 
taineers, whether Kolis, Bhils, Mynas, Goands, Sairias oi Sai]as, aie 
the indigenous inhabitants of India. This subject will be fully 
tieated hereafter, in a separate chaptei devoted to the Meena tubes, 
then leligion, manneis, and customs 

Let us return to Poojoon, the sixth in descent fiom the exile of Nui - 
wai, who was deemed of sufficient consequence to obtain in mairiage 
the sistei of Piithi Raj, the Ohohan empeior of Dehli, an honour 
peihaps attributable to the splendour of Pujoon^s descent, added to 
his gieat personal merit The chivalrous Ohohan, who had assembled 
around him one hundred and eight chiefs of the highest rank 
in India, assigned a conspicuous place to Pujoon, who commanded a 
division of that monaioh^s aimies in many of his most important 
battles Pujoon twice signalized himself m invasions from the noith, 
in one of which, when he commanded on the fiontiei, he defeated 
Shabudin in the Khybei Pass, and pursued him towards Gazni His 
valoui mainly contributed to the conquest of Mahoba, the country of 
the Ghundails, of which he was left governor , and he was one of the 
sixty -four chiefs who, with a chosen body of then retainers, enabled 
Pirthi Ha] to carry off the princess of Oanou] In this service, cover- 
ing the letreat of his liege lord, Pujoon lost his life, on the first of 
the five days' continuous battle Pujoon was conjoined with Govind 
Gehlote, a chief of the Mewar house , — both fell together Ghund, 
the bald, thus describes the last hours of the Gutcliwaha prince* 
^^When Govind fell, the foe danced with joy then did Pujoon 
thunder on the curtain of fight with both hands he plied the Jcarg 
(swoid) on the heads of the barbarian Four hundred rushed upon 
him , but the five brothers in arms, Ejehuri, Peepa, and Boho, with 
Narsing and Cuchra, supported him Spears and daggers are plied — 
heads roll ou the plain — blood flows in streams Pujoon assailed 
Itim3,d, but as his head rolled at his feet, he received the Khan's 
lance in his breast, the Gooima-j* fell in the field, aud the Apsaias 

* Pal IS the teim foi a commuiiity of any of the aboriginal mountain races, 
its impoi CIS a ‘ defile,’ or ‘ valley,’ fitted for cultivation and defence It is 
probdble tliat Poligar may be a corruption of Paligai, oi the region (paj)o£ 
these P&ls Falitn, Bhilita, Fhilita, aie terms used by the learned for the Bhil 
tribes Mama or Myna, Maira, Mairote, all designate mountaineers, from Jlfatr, 
or M&i , a hill 

t Coot ma, or CiitcJiwa, are synonimous terms, and indiscriminately applied 
to the Bajpoots of Ajmdr , meaning ‘ tortoise.’ 
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disputed for the hero "Whole lines of the north men stiew the plain * 
many a head did Mahadeo add to his chaplet * ^Vhen Pu]oon and 
Govind fell, one watch of the day i emained To rescue his kin came 
Palhan, like a tiger loosed fiom his chain The airay of Canouj fell 
back ; the cloud-like host of Jeichund turned its head The brother 
of Pajooti, with his son, perfoi med deeds like Oarna but both fell 
m the field, and gained the secret of the sun, whose chaiiot advanced 
to conduct them to his mansion 

Ganga shrunk with afPiight, the moon qmveied, the DigpS.ls 
howled at their posts checked was the advance of Canouj, and in 
the pause the Oooi ma performed the last rites to his sire (Pujoon), 
who broke in pieces the shields of Jeichund Pu]oon was a buckler 
to his loid, and numeions his gifts of the steel to the heioes of 
Canouj not even by the baid can his deeds be described He 
placed his feet on the head of Shesndg, he made a waste of the 
forest of men, nor dared the sons of the mighty appioaoh him 
As Pu]oon fell, he exclaimed, ‘ one hundred years are the limit of 
man^s life, of which fifty ai e lost lu uight, and half this in childhood , 
but the Almighty taught me to wield the biand ^ As he spoke, even 
in the arms of Yama, he beheld the aim of his boy playing on the 
head of the foeman His parting soul was satisfied seven wounds 
from the sword had Maids! leceived, whose steed was coveied with 
wounds mighty weie the deeds performed by the son of Pujoon ” 

This Maldsi, in whose praise the baid of Pirthi Baj is so lavish, 
succeeded (according to the chionicle) his father Pujoon in the Eaj 
of Ambdr Theie is little said of him in the transcript in my posses- 
sion There are, howevei, abundance of tiaditional couplets to 
prove that the successors of Pujoon were not wanting in the chief 
duties of the B.a]poot, the exeicise of his sword One of these men- 
tions his having gained a victory at Bootiahi over the prince of 
Mandoo f 

* Tbe chaplet of the god of war la of skulls , his drinking cup a semi- 
cranium 

1 1 give this chiefly foi the concluding couplet, to see how the Rajpoots 
applied the word Khaten to the lands beyond Cabul, where the great Raja 
Maun commanded as Akb4r’s lieutenant 

“ Palhuii, Pvjoon jeefe, 

“ Zlahoba, Cavotiy luiii, 

" Mandoo Maletii jeete, 

“ Bar hooUaln ca 
“ Baj Bhagwandas jeete, 

“ Mowasi lui 
“ Raja Maim Bing jeete, 

'* Khotek fovj doohahi ” 

“ Palhun and Pujoon were victorious , 

“ Fought at Mahoba and Canouj , 

“ Maldsi conquered Mandoo , 

“ In the battle of Rootrahi, 

“ Raja Bhagwandas vanquished 
“ In the Mowasi (fastnesses, probably, of Mewdt), 

" Raj Maun Sing was victorious , ’ 

“ Subjugating the army of I^oteh ” 
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We shall pass over the intermediate princes fromMaldsi to Pirthi 
Raj, the eleventh, in descent, with a hare ennmei ation of their names ; 
mz , Maldsi, Beejul, Rajdeo, Keelun, Kontul, Joonsi, Oodikurn, Nui- 
sing, Bnnbeer, Oodharun, Ohandras^n, Pnthi Raj 

Pirthi Raj had seventeen sons, twelve of whom reached many’s 
estate To them and then successors in perpetuity he assigned 
appanages, styled the 6cm a koti j, oi ^ twelve chambers' of the Outch- 
waha house The poition of each was uecessaiily very limited; 
some of the descendants of this heieditaiy aiistociacy now hold 
estates equal in magnitude to the piincipality itself at that peiiod. 
Pievious, howevei,to this peipetnal settlement of Outchwaha fiefs, 
and indeed intermediately between Males!, and Pn thi Raj, a disjunc- 
tion of the junior branches of the loyal family took place, which led 
to the foundation of a power foi a long time exceeding in magnitude 
the paient state This was in the time of Oodikurn, whose son 
Baloji, left his father's house, and obtained the town and small 
district of Amiutsii, which in time devolved on his grandson 
Shekhji, and became the nucleus of an extensive and singular con- 
fedei ation, known by the name of the founder, Shekhavati, at this day 
coveiiug an area of nearly ten thousand square miles As this 
subject will be discussed in its proper place, we-shall no longer dwell 
on it, but proceed with the posteiity of Pirthi Raj, amongst the few 
incidents of whose life, is mentioned his meritorious pilgrimage to 
JDewtdj* near the mouth of the Indus But even this could not save 
him from foul assassination, and the assassin was his own son, Bheem, 
“ whose countenance (says the chronicle) was that of a demon *' The 
1 ecoi d is obscure, but it would appear that one parricide was punished 
by anothei, and that Aiskurn, the son of Bheem, was instigated by 
his biethien to put their fathei to death, and " to expiate the crime 
" by pilgrimage "f In one list, both these monsters aie enumeiated 
amongst the ** anointed" of Ambei, but they aie generally omitted in 
the genealogical chain, doubtless from a feeling of disgust 

Bahai mull was the first prince of Ambdi who paid homage to the 
Mahomedan power He attended the fortunes of Baber, and leceived 
from Hemayoon (previous to the Pat’hau usurpation) the munsub of 
five thousand as Raja of Amber 

Bhagwandas, son of Baharmnll, became still moi e intimately allied 
with the Mogul dynasty He was the friend of Akber, who saw the 
-full value of attaching such men to his thioue By what aits or 
infiuence he overcame the scruples of the Outchwaha’ Rajpoot we 
know not, unless by appealing to his avarice or ambition , but the 


* ‘ The temple the Dehezl of the Mahoniedan tubes the Rajpoot seat of 
powei of the Rajas of Smde, when attacked by the caliphs of Bagdad 

f The chronicle says of this Aiskuin, that on his return, the king (Baber or 
Hemayoon), gave him the title of Raja of Hurwar These states have continued 
occasionally to furnish representatives, on the extinction of the line of either 
A very conspicuous instance of this occurred on the death of Raja Juggut Sing, 
the last prince of Amb^r, who dying without issue, an intrigue was set on foot, 
and a son of the ex-prince of Nurwar was placed on the gadi of Ambdr. 
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name of Bhagwandas is execiated as the fiisfc who sullied Rajpoot 
puntj by matiimomal alliance with the Islamite His daughter 
espoused Prince Selim, afterwards Jehangir, and the fruit of the 
mainage was the unfortunate Khoosioo * 

Maun Sing, nephewf and successoi of Bhagwandas, was the most 
biilliant chaiacter of Akber's court As the emperox's lieutenant, he 
was entiusted with the most aiduous duties, and added conquests to 
the empiie fiom Khoten to the ocean. Oiissawas subjugated by 
him,t Assam humbled and made tributary, and Oabul maintained in 
hei allegiance He held in succession the goveinments of Bengal 
and Behar,§ the Dekhan and Cabul Raja Maun soon pioved to 
Akbei that his policy of stiengthening his thione by Rajpoot 
alliances was not without hazard, these alliances introducing a direct 
influence in the state, nhich fiequently thwarted the views of the 
sovereign So powerful was it, that even Akbei , in the zenith of 
his power, saw no other method of diminishing its force, than the 
execrable but common expedrent of Asiatrc despots — ^poison . it has 
been already related how the Emperor’s attempt recoiled upon him 
to his destruction || 

Akbei was on his death-bed when Raja Maun commenced an 
intrigue to alter the succession in favour of his nephew. Prince 
Khoosioo, and it was probably m this piedicament that the monarch 
had recourse to the only safe policy, that of seeing the crown fixed 
on the head of Selim, afterwards Jehangii The conspiracy for the 
time was quashed, and Raja Maun was sent tp the goveininenb of 
Bengal, but it bioke out again, and ended in the perpetual impii- 


^ It IS pleasiup to find almost all these outlines of Rajnoothistoi’y confirmed 
by Mahomed an ■writers It was rn AH 993 (AD 1586) that this marriage 
took place Thiee generations of Cutchwabas, viz, Bhagwanaas, his adopted 
ton Raja Maun, and grandson, -were all serving in the imperial army with 
great distinction at this time Rn]a Maun, though styled Ttoonioai , oi heir 
apparent, is made the most conspicuous He quelled a i ebellion headeu by the 
emperor’s brother, and while Bhagwandas commanded under a prince of the 
bloon against C.ishnieie, Maun Sing oveicame an iiisuriection of the Afghans 
at Khyber , and his son was niadeviceioi of Cabul— see Briggs’ Penshta 
Tol II, p 258, et seq 

t Bhagwandas had three hi fathers, Sooiut Sing, Madoo Sing, and Jug«»ut 
Sing , Mann Sing was son of the last ““ 

t Feiishia confirms this, saying ne sent one bunded and twenty elephants 

to the king on this occasion —Briggs’ Feiishta, Yol H, p 268 

§ Fcrisht.i confirms this likewise According to this histonan, it was while 
Mann was jet only iooinom, oi heir apparent, that he was invested with the 
go\ ei ««ments of Behai , Hnjipoor, and Patna," the same j eai (AD 1589) that 
his uncle Bhagwandas died, and that following the bnth of pnnce Khoosroo 
by the danghtei of the Cntchw.vha piince, an event celebiated (savs Feiisbta) 
with gieat re]Oicmgs See Bi iggs’ Fenshta, Vol II, p 261 Col Brm,rs has 
allowed the sinnlaiity of the names Khoosioo and Kltooium tobetraj’ hm into 
a slight eiror in a note on the foiroei piinee It was not Khoosroo. but 
Khoorum, who succeeded his father Jdfaangfr and was father to the monster 
Arungzeb’(note,p 261 ) Khoosroo was put to death by Khoorum, afterwards 
obah Jehan ’ 

II Annals of Rajast’ban, Vol I, p 296 
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sonment of KhooBioo,* and a dreadful death to Ins adherents Raja 
Maun was too wise to identify himself with the lebelhon, though he 
stimulated his nephew, and he was too powerful to he openly punished, 
being at the head of twenty thousand Rajpoots , but the native 
chronicle mentions that he was amerced by Jdhangir in the incredi- 
ble sum of ten co o? es, oi millions sterling According to the Maho- 
medanhistoiian. Raja Maun died in Bengal, f A H 1024, (A D 1615); 
while the chronicle says he was slam lu an expedition against the 
JEChilji tribe in the north, two years later { 

Rao Bh§,o Sing succeeded his fathei, and was invested by the 
Empeior with the PuTij-hazari, oi dignity of a legionary chief of 
five thousand He was of weak intellect, and luled a few yeais 
without distinction He died lu A H 1030 of excessive drinking 
Maha succeeded, and in like manner died fiom dissipated habits. 
These unwoithy successors of Raja Maun allowed the princes ofJod- 
poor to take the lead at the impenal couit At the instigation of 
the celebrated Joda Bad (daughtei of Rae Sing of Bikandr), the Raj- 
pootni wife of Jehangii, Jey Sing, giandsonof Juggut Sing (brother 
of Maun), was laised to the throne of Ambei, to the no small 
jealousy, says the chionicle, of the favouiite queen, Nooi Jehan It 
relates that the succession was settled by the Empeior and the 
Rdjpootni in a confeience at the balcony of the seraglio, where the 
Emperor saluted the youth below as Raja of Amber, and commanded 
him to make his salaam to Joda Bad, as the source of this honour. 
But the customs of Raj wan a could not be bioken it was contrary 
to etiquette foi a Rajpoot chief to salaam, and he leplied . " I will do 
this to any lady of your majesty's family, but not to Joda Bad 
upon which she good-naturedly laughed, aud called out, It matters 
“ not , I give you the Raj of Amber " 

Jey Sing, the Muza Raja, the title by which he is best known, 
restored by his conduct the renown of the Cutchwaha name, which 
had been tarnished by the two unwoithy successois of Raja Maun. 
He peifoimed great services to the empire dm mg the leign of 
Aiungzeb, who bestowed upon him the immsiib of six thousand. 
He made piisoner the celebrated Sevaji, whom he conveyed to court, 
and afterwards, on finding that his pledge of safety was likely to be 
broken, was accessory to his libeiation But this instance of magna- 
nimity was moie than counteibalanced by his treachery to Dara, in 
the war of succession, which crushed the hopes of that brave prince. 
These acts, and their consequences, produced an unconqueiable 
haughtiness of demeanour, which determined the tyrannical Arungzeb 
to destioy him The chionicle says he had twenty- two thousand 
Rajpoot cavalry at his disposal, and twenty-two great vassal chiefs. 


* He was afterwards assassinated by order of Shah Jehan See Dow’s 
Peiishta, Vol 111, Chap I, p 63 

t Dow, Yol III, p 46 , the chronicle says in S 1699, or A D 1613 
j An account of the life of Baja Maun would fill a volume , there are ample, 
materials at Jeipoor. 
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■vvlio conjmsnided unde\ him , that he vsoiild sit vrith them m dmhai , 
holdiBo- two glasses, one of which he called Dehli, the other Satarra, 
and dashing one to the giound, would exclaim, there goes Sataira, 
** the fate of Dehh is in my light hand, and this with like facility I 
“ can cast away ’’ These vaunts reaching the Empeior^s eai, he had 
recouise to the same diabolical expedient which mined Marwar, of 
making a son the assassin of his father He piomised the succession 
to the^qadi of Ambei to Keerut Sing, younger son of the Eaja, to 
the piejudice of his eldei brother Earn Sing, if he effected the horiid 
deed The wi etch having perpetrated the cnme by mixing poison 
in his father^s opium, returned to claim the investituie but the 
king only gave him the distiict of Kamah Eiom this period, says 
the chronicle. Amber declined. 

Earn Sing, who succeeded, had -the munsuh of four thousand 
conferred upon him, and was sent against the Assamese Upon his 
death, Bisheu Sing, whose mtinsub was fuither reduced to the grade 
of thiee thousand, succeeded , but he en]oyed the dignity only a 
ehoit period. 


OHAPTBE n. 

Soioae Jey Sing succeeds — Joins the patty of Aztm Shah — AmMr sequestrated 
— Jey Sing expels fheimpetial gattison — Sts ehatactei — Sis astronomical 
iMowledge — Sts conduct dut inq the itouhles of the empite — Anecdote ilhts- 
tt alive of the evils of polygamy — Limits of the laj of Amhet at the accession of 
Jey Sing — The neiv city of Jeipoov — Conquest of Bqjote and Deoti — 
InndeiVts ilhisfiatiae of Bajpoot cliaractet — Jey Sing’s habit of inebiiation — 
The vittues of his chaiactei — Gontemplaies the tite of Aswamedhn. — Dis- 
pel sion of his valuable manusctipts — 'Bib death — Some of his wives and 
concubines become satis on his pyt e 

Jey II, better known by the title of Sowae Jey Sin"^, in contiadis- 
tinction to the fiistpnnce of this name, entitled the '^Mirza Eaja,'^^ 
succeeded in S 1765 (AD 1699), in the foity-fonrth year of 
Ariiugzeb^s reign, and within six yeais of that monarch's death He 
seived with distinction in the Dekhan, and in the war of succession 
attached himself to the piince Bedar Bukt, son of Azim Shah, 
declaied successor of Aiungzeb , and with these he fought the battle 
of Dholpooi, which ended in their death and the elevation of Shah 
Ahim Bahadoor Shab For this opposition Amber was sequestiated, 
and an imperial goveinoi sent to take possession, but Jey Sing 
entered his estates, swoid in hand, diove out the king’s garrisons, 
and formed a league with Ajit Sing of Marwar for their mutual 
pieservption. 

It would be tedious to puisne this celebrated Eajpoot through his 
military career dnizng the forty-four years he occupied the 
gadi of Amber j enough is already known of it from its combination 
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with the Annals of Mewar and Boondi,^ of ■winch house he was the* 
implacable foe Although Jey Sing mixed in all the tioubles and 
waifare of this long period of anaichy, when the thione of Timooi 
was lapidly ciumbling into dust, his lepiitation as a soldiei would 
never have handed down his name with honour to postenty , on the 
contiary. Ins coiiiagehad none of the fiie which is lequisite to make 
a Bajpoot heio, though his talents foi civil government and couit 
intrigue, in which he was the Machiavelli of his day, weie at that 
peiiod fai moie notable auxilhanes 

As a statesman, legislator, and man of scieuce, the character of 
Sowne Jey Sing is woithy of an ample delineation,^ which would 
coriect our opinion of the genius and capacity of the piinces 
of Kajpootana, of whom we are apt to form too low an 
estimate He was the fouudei of the new capital, named after 
him Jeipoor, or Jeiniiggui, which became the seat of science 
and art, and eclipsed the more ancient Ambdr, with which the forti- 
fications of the modem city unite, although the extremity of the one 
IS six miles from ihe othei Jeipoor is the only city in India built 
upon a legular plan, with streets bisecting each other at light 
angles The merit of the design and execution is assigned to Vedy- 
adliai, a native of Bengal, one of the most eminent coadjutors of the 
piince in all his scientific pui suits, both astionomical and histoiical 
Almost all the Eajpoot princes have a smattering of astionomy, oi 
rather of its spurious i elation, astrology , but Jey Sing went deep, 
not only into the theoiy, but the piactice of the science, and was so 
esteemed foi his knowledge, that he was entiusted by the emperor 
Mahomed Shah with the leformation of the calendar He had 
erected obsei vatoi les with instruments of his own invention at Dehli, 
Jeipoor, Oojein, Benaies, and Mat’hura, upon a scale of Asiatic 
giaudenr, and their results weie so coirect as to astonish the most 
leal ned He had pi eviously used such insti uments ns those of Ulug 
Beg (the loyal astronomer of Samaicand), w’liich failed to answer his 
expectations From the obsei rations of seven years at the vaiious 
observatoiies, he constiucted a set of tables While thus engaged, 
he learned through a Poituguese missionary. Padre Manuel, the 
progress which his fnvounte pui suit was making in Portugal, and he 
sent several skilful persons along with him”t to the court of 
Emanuel The king of Poi tugal despatched Xavier de Silva, who 


* Foi such a ckctch, the mntcrialu^J the Amb6r court nic abundant, to 
instance only the Cnlpndt ooma, a misoelluneons diary, in which eveiything of 
note was wiitten, ana a collection entitled JQ?/; se?! 7io/t aoon Jey Stng-ca, or 
* the one hnndied and nine actions of Jey Sing,’ of which 1 have heard seveial 
narrated and noted His voluminous concspondence with all the piinces and 
chiefs of his time would alone icpay the tionble of translation, and would 
thiowamoic perfect light on the manners and feelings of his countrymen 
than the most laborious lucubrations Uf any European I possess an autograph 
letter of this pnnee, on one of the ino^ imnortaiit events of Indian history at 
this period, the deposal of Ferochser It was addressed to the Bana. 

t it would be woi th ascertaining whether the arohives of Lisbon refer to 
this circumstance 
[Ton. n3 
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commumcated to tbe Eajpoot piince tlie tables of De la Hire.* ** On 
** examining and comparing tbe calculations of these tables (says the 
** Rajpoot prince) with actual observation, it appealed there was an 
** erior in the foimei, in assigning the moon's place, of half a degree, 
** although the eiror in the other planets was not so great, yet the 
times of solar and lunai eclipses Aef found to come out latei or 
eailier than the truth by the fouithpart of a gliititty, or fifteen pills 
“ (six minutes of time) In like manuei , as he found fault with the 

instruments of biass used by the Tooiki astionomei, and which he 
conjectures must have been such as were used by Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy, so he attiibutes the inaccuracies of De la Hue’s tables to 
instruments of “ inferior diameteis." The Rajpoot prince might 
justly boast of his instruments With that at Dehli, he, in A D 
1729, detei mined the obliquity of the ecliptic to be 2‘3“ 28', within 
28“^ of what it was determined to be, the year following, by Godin 
His genet al accuracy was fuithei put to the test in A D 1793, by 
our scientific countiyman. Dr W. Huntei, who compared a series of 
obseivations on the latitude of Oojein with that established by the 
Rajpoot punce The diffeience was 24", and Dr. H does not 
depend on his own obseivations within 15'' Jey Sing made the 
latitude 23® 10' N , Dr Hunter, 23° 10' 24" N 

Prom the results of his varied obseivations, Jey Sing drew up a 
set of tables, which he entitled Zety MaTiomedsTiah%, dedicated to that 
monarch , by these, all astronomical computations are yet made, and 
almanacks constructed It would be wrong, — while considering 
these labours of a prince who caused Euclid's Elements, the treatises 
on plain and spheucal trigonometiy, ' Don Jncin' Napier on the 
constiuction and use of logarithms, to be translated into Sanscrit, — 
to omit noticing the high strain of devotion with which he views 
the wondeis of the " Supreme Aitificer ,” recalling the line of one of 
our own best poets • 

“ An nndevont astronomer is mad ” 

The Rajpoot pnnce thus opens his preface " Piaise be to God, 
such that the minutely discerning genius of the most profound 
geometers, in uttering the smallest paiticle of it, may open the 
month in confession of inability , and such adoiation, that the study 
and accuracy of astronomeis, who measure the heavens, may acknow- 
ledge their astonishment, and utter insufficiency ! Let us devote 
ouiselves at the altar of the King of Kings, hallowed be his name * 
in the book of the register of whose power the lofty orbs of heaven 
are only a few leaves , and the stais, and that heavenly courser the 
sun, small pieces of money, in the treasury of the empiie of the 
Most High 

Prom inability to compiehend the all-encompassing beneficence 
of his power, Hipparchus is an ignorant clown, who wiings the 
hands of vexation , and in the contemplation of his exalted majesty, 

* Second edition, published in A D 1702 Jey Sing finished his m A D 1728 

t Jey Sing always speaks of himself lo tbe third person 
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Ptolemy ik a bnt^ ytIio cau nevei nuive at the sun of truth, the 
demonstintious of Euclid aie an imperfect sketch of the forms of 
his coutvivance 

“But since the well-wisher of the woika of cieatiou, and the 
admiring spectntoi of thcwoiks of mfiiiito wisdom, Sevai Jey Sing, 
fiom the hist dan nmg of leiisoii in his mind, and dining its progiess 
ton aids iiiatmity, nnseiitiiely devoted to the study of mathematical 
science, and the bent of his mind was constantly directed to the 
solution of Its most difficult pioblems, by the aid of the Supreme 
Artificer, he obtained a thoiough knowledge of its principles and 
1 ules,*’ &c =*■ 

Besides the cunsii action of these objects of science, he erected, at 
his own expense, catavansetais for the free use of tiavelleis in many 
of the provinces Hon fai vanity may have mingled with benevo- 
lence 111 this act (by no menus uncommon in India), it were iinchaii- 
table to onquiie- for the Hindu not only piays foi all those “who 
“tiavol by land or by nater," but aids the traveller by serais, or 
inns, and wells dug at his own expense, and in most capitals and 
cities, nndei the ancient princes, there were public chanties for 
necessitous tiavellers, at which they had their meals, and then 
passed on 

IMiou ne consider that Jey Sing catned on his favoiiiito pui suits 
in the midst of peipctual wins and court intiigues, tiom whose 
debasing influence he escaped not untainted, when amidst revolution, 
the destruction of the empire, and the motcoiic rise of the Mahrattas, 
ho not only steered through the dangers, but elevated Amber above 
all the principalities around, we must admit that he was an extra- 
ordinaiy man Aw ate of ihe approaching dow’ufall of the Mogul 
cmpiic, and determined to agginudizo Amber from the wreck, he 
was, nevei theless, not unfaithful to his loid-pai amount, for, on the 
conspiiacy which dcpiived Forochsfii of empne and of life, Jey Sing 
was one of the few princes who retained then fidelity, and would 

* See " Acfoinit of tlic nstroiioinicnl Inbourn of .Tyii SiiiK, Raja of Ambdr,” by 
Dr TV Hunter, (AsiniicRcsonrcbcfi.VoJ, V, p 177), to whom 1 icfci the render 
for tlio description of tho iiiKtriimentB used by the llnjn. The author has «cen 
those at Dchli and Mnt'htim Tfiero in nKu an equinoctial dial Lonstriiotcd on 
the termeo of the fiahicc of Oodipoor, find rnnoiiR instrunicnts at Kotah and 
Boundi, especially an ai miliary sphere, nt the former, of about five feet m 
diameter, nil in bras<>, got iqi under the scholnrH of Jey Sing 

Dr. Hunter gucs a most interesting nrcoiint of n young pundit, whom he 
found nt Oojcin, tlic ginnoson of one of the condjutorR of Jey Sing, who held 
tiio oQicc of JyoUsli-liae, or Astronomcr-lloyal, nud nn estate of ii\u thousand 
rupees unnuni rent, butli of which (title and csinlc) dc«ccndcd to tins young 
man but Fctencc fled witli Joy Sing, and the barbarian Mnhrattns had ren- 
dered his estate desolate and iimirodnctivo He possessed, says Dr. H , n 
thorough ncqiiaintancc with tho Hindu nstroiiomicnl science contained in the 
viuiouB Siddltaufas, and that not confined to the mechanical pi notice of rules, 
but founded on n gcomotiicnl knowledge of their domonstiation This 
iiihciitor of tho mnntlo of Jey Sing died nt Jcipoor, soon after Dr Hunter left 
Oojcin, in A D. 1793 

[Toii. II] 42a 
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have stood by £iun to tbe last^ i£ be bad possessed a particle of* tbe 
valour wbicb belonged to tbe descendants of Timoor * 

biuougb bas been said of bis public life, in that portion of the 
Annals of Mewai with which be was so closely connected, both by 
pobtical and family ties The Syeds, who succeeded to powei on 
tbe xnuider of their sovereign Feiocbsdi, were too wise to laise 
enemies unnecessaiily, and Jey Smg, when be left tbe unhappy 
monarch to bis fate, letiied to bis bereditaiy dominions, devoting 
himself to bis favourite pui suits, astronomy and history He appears 
to have eu]oyed thiee yeais of uniuteiiupted quiet, taking no pait 
in tbe stiuggles, which terminated, m AD 1721, with Mahomed 
ShaVs defeat of his rivals, and tbe destiuction of tbe Syeds At 
this peiiod, Jey Sing was called from his philosophical pursuits, and 
appointed the king^s lieutenant for the piovinces of Agi a and Malwa 
m succession and it was dating this interval of compaiabive lepose, 
that he erected those monuments which iiiadiate this dark epocK of 
the histoiy of India f Hor was he blind to the inteiests of his nation 
or the honor of Ambdr, and his important oflS.ce was made subser- 
vient to obtaining the repeal of that disgi aceful edict, the jezeya, and 
authority to repiess the infant power of the Jats, long a thorn in 
the side of Ambdr Bat when, in A D 1732, the Raja, once more 
heutenant for Malwa, saw that it was in vain to attempt to check 
the Mahratta invasion, or to prevent the partition of the empiie, he 
deemed himself justified in consulting the welfare of his own house 
We know not what terms Jey Sing entered into with the Mahiatta 
leader, Bajir jw, who, by his influence was appointed Soobadar of 
Malwa, 'we may, however, imagine it was from some moie powerful 
stimulant than the native historian of this period assigns, namely, 

a similarity of i eligion ” By this conduct, Jey Sing is said empha- 
tically, by his own countrymen, to have given the key of Hmdust^han 
to the Southron The influence his character obtained, however, 
with the Mahiattas was even useful to his sovereign, for by it he 
retarded their excesses, which at length reached the capital In a 
few years more (A D 1739), Nadir Shah^s invasion took place, and 
the Rajpoots, wisely alive to their own interests, remained aloof 
fiom a cause which neither valour nor wisdom could longer serve 
They respected the emperoi, but the system of government had long 
alienated these gallant supporters of the throne We may exemplify 
the trials to which Rajpoot fidelity was exposed, by one of the 
'^hundred and nine deeds of Jey Sing,” which will at the same time 
serve further to illustrate the position, that half the political and 


* Scott, m his excellent history of the successors of Arungzfib, gives a full 
account of this nagical event on which I have already touched in Vol I, o 
346, of this woik, where I have given a litei.il translation of the uitograph 
letter of Ra]a Jey Smg on the occasion 
1 7he Ka]a says he finished his tables in A D. 1728, and that he had occupied 
himself seven years nreviously m the necessary observations , in fact, the first 
quiet years of Mahomed Shah's reign, or indeed that India had known for 
centuries. 
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moral evils wliicli have vexed tlie royal houses of Ra]pootana> take 
their rise from polygamy 

Mahara3a Bishen Sing haditwo sons^ J ey Sing and Beejy Sing The 
mother of Beejy Sing, doubtful of his safety, sent hirp to her own^ 
family in Keechiwaira When be had attained man^s estate, he was 
sent to court, and by bribes, chiefly of ]ewels presented by his mother. 
He obtained the patronage of Kumurodin Khan, the vizier At first 
his ambition was limited to the demand of Busswa, one of the most 
feitile districts of Ambdr, as an appanage , which being acceded to by 
his brbthei and soveieign, Jey Sing, he was stimulated by his mother 
to make still highei demands, and to offer the sum of five croies of 
rupees and a contingent of five thousand hoise, if he might supplant 
his bi other on the thione of Ambei The viziei mentioned it to the 

emperor, who asked what security he had foi the fulfilment of the 
contiact, the vizier offered his own guarantee, and the snnmids of 
Amb 4 r were actually piepaiing, which were thus to unseat Jey Sing, 
when his hvdid hhde, Khandoran Khan, infoimed Kiipaiam, 

the Jeipooi envoy at couit, of what was going on The intelligence 
pioduced consternation at Ambli, since Kumuiodin was all-powerful. 
Jey Singes dejection became manifest on leading the letter, and he 
handed it to the confidential Nazii, who remarked, “it was an affair 
^'in which i/<M’ce could not be used, in which wealth- useless, 
“ and which must be decided by sti atngem* alone , and that the 
“ conspiracy could be defeated only through the conspirator At 
the Nazir’s recommendation he convened his principal chiefs, 
Mohun Sing, chief of the Nat’hawuts,t Deep Sing, Khombani, 
of Bhansko, Zooiawui Sing, Seoburunpota,Himm&tSing, Narooka; 
Koosul Sing of Jhulaye, Bhojiaj of Mozabad, and Futteh Sing 
of MS.0I1, and thus addressed them on the difficulties of his 
position • “ You placed me on the gadi of Ambdr , and my brother, 
“who would be satisfied with Busswa, has Amber forced upon 
him by the Nawab Kumuiodin They advised him to be 
of good cheer, and they would manage the affair, provid'ed he was 
sincere in assigning Busswa to his brother He made out the grant 
at the moment, latified it with an oath, and piesented it with full 
powers to the chiefs to act for him The Panch (council) of Amb 6 r 
sent their ministeis to Beejy Sing, provided with all the necessary 
arguments , but the prince 1 eplied, he had no confidence in the 
promises or protestations of his brother. For themselves, and in the 
name of the barah Icotn Amh 4 r ca (the twelve gieat families), they 
gave their ‘ seeta-ram’ 01 security , adding that if Jey Sing swerved 


*The Nazir is here harping on three of the foui predicaments, which 
(borrowed originally fiom Menu, and repeated by the great Bajpoot oracle, the 
hard Chund) govern all human events, shAin, d&n, bhed, dtnd, ‘arguments, 
gifts, stratagem, force ’ 

+ He IS the hereditary premier noble of this house (as is Saloombra of 
MSwar, and the Ahwa chief of Marwar), and is familiarly called the ‘ Patel of 
Amber ’ His residence is Ghomoo, which is the place of rendezvous of the 
feudality Amber, whenever they league against the sovereign 
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from bis engageinents, they were bis, and would themselves place 
bim on the gadi o£ Amber 

He accepted tbeir interposition and the grant, which being 
explained to his patron, he was by no means satisfied] neveitheless 
he ordered Khandoiau and Kiiparam to accompany him, to see him 
inducted in his new appanage of Busswa The chiefs, anxious to 
leconcile the broiheis, obtained Bee3y Sing’s assent to a meeting, and 
as he declined going to Amber, Ghomoo was pioposed and agreed to, 
but was afterwaids changed to the town of Sanganaii, six miles 
south-west of Jeipooi, wheieBeejy Sing pitched his tents As Jey 
Sing was quitting the duibai to give his brother the meeting, the 
Nazii entered with a message fiom the queen-mother, to know, 
^ why her eyes should not be blessed with witnessing the meeting 
‘'and leooncihatiou of the two The Raja referred the 

request to the chiefs, who said theie could be no ob]ection. 

The Hazii prepared the mahadoh, with thiee hundied cbaiiots for 
the females, but instead of the royal Utter containing the queen- 
mother, it was occupied by Oogui S^n, the Bhatti chief, and each 
covered chariot contained two chosen SxllehposJnans, or men at arms 
Not a soul but the Nazir and his master were aware of the tieachery 
The procession left the capital, money was scatteied with profusion 
by the attendance of the supposed queen-mother, to the people who 
thronged the highways, ie]oicing at the approaching conclusion of 
these fiaternal feuds 

Amessenger havingbi ought the intelligence that the queen-mother 
had ai rived at the palace of Sanganair, the Raja and his chiefs 
mounted to join her. The brothers first met aud embraced, when 
Jey Sing presented the grant of Busswa, saying, with some waimth, 
that if his brothel piefeiied luling at Amb^, he would abandon his 
birth-right and take Busswa Beejy Sing, overcome with this 
kindness, leplied, that “all his wants were satisfied.” When the 
time to separate had ariived, the Nazir came into the couit with a 
message fiom the queen-mothei, to say, that if the chiefs would 
withdraw she would come aud see hei childien, or that they might 
come to her apartment Jey Sing lef erred his mother’s wish to the 
chiefs, saying he had no will but theirs Having advised the bi others 
to wait on the queen-mother, they proceeded hand in hand to the 
interior of the mahl. When arrived at the door, Jey Sing, taking 
his dagger from his girdle, delivered it to an eunuch, saying, “ what 
“ occasion for this here ?” and Beejy Sing, not to be outdone in 
confidence, followed his example As the Nazir closed the door, 
Beejy Sing found himself, not in the embrace of the queen- 
mother, but in the non gripe of the gigantic Bhatti, who 
instantly bound him hand and foot, and placing him in the 
mahadole, the mock female piocession with their piisonei leturned 
to Ambdr In an hour, tidings were -conveyed to Jey Sing 

* Laljt IB an epithet of endearment used by all classes of Hindus towards 
their children, fi om the Sanscrit lot la 
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of the prisoner being safely lodged in the castle, when he rejoined 
the conclave of his chiefs , who on seeing him enter alone, attended 
by some of the ‘ men at aims' stared at each other, and asked ''what 
" had become of Bee-jy Sing ?” — " Sumdidpait myn” ' in my belly 
was the leply "We are both the sons of Bishen Sing, and I the 
" eldest If it IS your wish that he should i ule, then slay me and 
" bring him foi th For you I have forfeited my faith, for should 
" Bee]y Sing have intioduced, as assuredly he would, your enemies 
" and mine, you must have perished " Hearing this, the chiefs were 
amazed, but theie was no remedy, and they left the palace m 
silence Outside were encamped six thousand impeiial hoise, 
furnished by the vizier as the escoit of Beeji Sing, whose commander 
demanded what had become of then trust Jey Sing replied, " It 
" was no affair of theirs,” and desiied them to be gone, " or he would 
" lequest their horses of them ” They had no alternative but to 
retrace then steps, and thus was Beeji Sing made prisoner * 

Whatever opinion the moralist may attach to this specimen of 
"the bundled and nine goon** of the loyal astronomer of Ambei, 
which might lather be styled goona-\ (vice) than goon (virtue), no 
one will deny that it was done in a most masteily manner, and 
wheie chul or stiatagem is a necessary expedient, did honour to the 
talents of Jey Sing and the Nazir, who alone, says the narrative, 
weie accessory to the plot In this instance, moreover, it was 
peifectly justifiable, for with the means aud influence of the vizier 
to support him, Beejy Sing must, sooner or later, have supplanted 
his brother The fate of Beejy Sing is not stated 

The Outchwaha state, as well as its capital, owes everything to 
Jey Sing before his time, it had little political weight beyond that 
which it acquired from the peisonal character of its princes, and 
their estimation at the Mogul court Yet, notwithstanding the 
intimate connexion which existed between the Amber Rajas and the 
imperial family, from Baber to Arungzdb, their patrimonial estates 
had been very little enlarged since Pujoon, the cotemporary of the 
last Rajpoot emperor of Dehli Nor was it till the troubles which 
ensued on the demise of Aiungzeb, when the empire was eventually 
partitioned, that Ambdi was entitled to the name oi Sb taj During 
those troubles, Jey Sing's power, as the king's lieutenant in Agia, 
which embraced his hereditary domains, gave him ample oppoitunity 
to enlaige and consolidate his teiiitory The manner in which he 
possessed himself of the independent distiicts of Deoti and Rajoie, 
affoi ds an additional insight into the national character, aud that of 
this prince 

At the accession of Jey Sing, the raj of Amb^r consisted only of 
the thiee pergttnnalis or districts of Ambdi, Deosah, and Bussao , the 


< * 1 have made a verhatvm translation of this goon 

t This IS a singular instance of making the privative an affix instead of 
prefix , a-goon, ‘ without virtue,’ would be the common form 
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western tracts liad been seqnestiAted, and added to tbe royal domains 
attached to Ajmer The Shekhavati confederation was snpeiior to, 
and independent of, the patent state, whose boundaries weieas 
follows The loyal t’hanna (gariison) of Chatsoo, to the south, 
those of Sambhur to the west, and Hastinah to the north-west ; 
while to the east, Deosah uid Bussao foimed its frontier The 
hottihunds, as they denominate the twelve gi eat feudalities, pos- 
sessed but very siendei domains, and were held cheap by the great 
vassals of Mewai, of whom the Saloombia chief was esteemed, even 
by the first Pdshwa, as the equal of the piince of the Cutchwahas 
Rajoie was a city of gieat antiquity, the capital of a petty state 
called Deoti, luled by a chief of the Birgoojur tube, descended, like 
the Gutchwahas, fiom Eama, but thiough L^o, the elder son The 
Biigoojuis of Rajoie had obtained celebrity amongst the moie 
modem Rajpoots, by their- invincible lepugnance to matiimonial 
alliance with the Mahomedans , and while the Cutchwahas set the 
degiadmg example, and by so doing eventually laised themselves to 
affluence, the Birgoojur 'conqueied lenown in the song of the bard/ 
by peiforming the salca in defence of his honour While, therefoie, 
SowSid Jey Sing luled as a viceroy ovei kingdoms, the Birgoojui 
was serving with his contingent with the Byeesi, and at the period 
in question, in Andpshehei, on the Ganges When absent on duty, 
the safety of Rajore depended on his younger brothei One day, 
while piepaiing for the chase of the wild boar, he became so 
impatient for his dinuei , that his sister -in-law i emarked, “ one would 
** suppose you were going to throw a lance at Jey Sing, you are in 
“ such a hurry ” This was touching a tender subject, foi it will be 
lecollected that the fiist teiiitoiy in the plains obtained by the 
Cutchwahas, on then migration from Nurwar, was Deosah, a 
.Biigoojur possession " By Thahoor-jx (the Lord), I shall do so, ere 
“ I eat from your hands again,’' was the fierce reply With ten 
hoi semen he left Rajoie, and took post undei the dhoolJcote, or 
^ mud walls,’ of Amber But weeks and months fled ere he 
found an oppoitunity to execute his thieat, he gradually sold 
all his hoises, and was obliged to dismiss his attendants Still he 
lingeied, and sold his clothes, and all his ai ms, except his spear , 
he had been three days without food, when he sold half his 
till ban for a meal That day, Jey Sing left the castle by the 
road called moia, a ciicmtous path to avoid a hill He was in his 
sooVhAsxin , as he passed, a spear was delivered, which lodged in 
the cornel of the littei A hundied swoids flew out to slay the 
assassin , but the Raja called aloud to take him alive, and cany him 
to Ambdi When brought befoie him and asked who he was, and 
the cause of such an act, he boldly replied, " I am the Deoti Bir- 
goojiii, andthiew the spear at yon merely fiom some woids with 
my BhdbeBj eithei kill or release me" He lelated how long he 
had lam in wait for him, and added, that had he not been four 


• A Utter, literally ‘ seat {asun) of ease {sooh'h) ’ 
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** days without food, the speai would have done its duty Jey Sing, 
with politic magnanimity, fieed him from lestraint, gave him a 
Loise and diess of honoui (kMlat), and sent him, escoited by fifty 
hoise, in safety to Rajoie Having told his adventuie to his sister- 
in-law, she leplied, “you have wounded the envenomed snake, and 
have given watei to the state of Rajoi e She knew that a pretext 
alone was wanting to Jey Sing, and this was now unhappily given. 
With the advice of the eldeiSy the females and childien weie sent to 
the Ea]a at Andpshehei,* and the castles of Deoti and E.a]oiewere 
piepaied for the stoim 

On the thud day after the oocurience, Jey Sing, in a full meeting 
of his chiefs, related the ciicumstance, and held out the heeia against 
Deoti , but Mohun Slug of Ghomoo warned his piince of the iisk of 
such an attempt, as the Birgoojui chief was not only estimated at 
couib, but then seived with his contingent This opinion of the 
chief noble of Ambdr alarmed the assembly, and none were eager to 
seek the dangeious distinction. A month passed, and wai against 
Deoti was again pioposed, but none of the Kotiibunds seeming 
inclined to oppose the opinion of then ostensible head, Putteh 
Sing Bunbeerpota, the chieftain of one hundred and fifty vassals, 
accepted the bee') a, when five thousand hoise were oidered to 
assemble uiidei his command Healing that the Biigoo]ui had left 
Eajore to celebiate the festival of Gungoie, he moved towaids him, 
sending on some messengei s with the compliments of Fntteh Sing 
Bunbeeipota, and that he was at hand The young Biigoojur, who, 
little expecting any hostile visitation, was indulging duiing this 
festive season, put the heialds to death, and with his companions, com- 
pletely taken by sui prise, was in turn cut to pieces by the Jeipoor 
troops The Rani of Eajoie was the sistei of the Chutchwaha chief 
of Ghomoo she was about giving a pledge of affection to her absent 
loid, when Ra]ore was surpiised and taken Addiessing the victor, 
Putteh Sing, she said, “Brother, give me the gift {dan) of my 
womb /’ but suddenly lecollecting that her own unwise speech had 
occasioned this loss of hei child^s inheiitance, exclaiming, “Why 
should I preseiwe life to engendei feuds ?” she sheathed a dagger in 
hei bosom and expired The heads of the vanquished Biigoojuis 
were tied up in handkei chiefs, and suspending them fiom their 
saddle-hoises, the victois returned to their piince, who sent for that 
of his intended assassin, the young Birgoojur chieftain As soon as 
Mohun Sing lecoguized the features of his kinsman, the teais poured 
down his face Jey Sing, recollecting the advice of this, the fiist 
noble of his court, which delayed his revenge a whole month, called 
his giief tieason, and upbzaided him, saying, “when the spear was 
“ levelled for my destruction, no teai fell ” He sequesti ated Ghomoo,' 
and banished him fiom Dhooudai ' the chief found lefuge wath the 
Eana at Oodipooi. “ Thus (says the manuscript) did Jey Sing dis- 


* The descendants of this chieftain still occupy lands at Andpsheher 
[Tot II] 43 
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possess fc^e Birgoojur of Deotiand Rajoie, whicli weie added to his 
dominions . they embraced all the tiaot now called Macherri 
i^mongst the foibles of Jey Sing’s oharactei was his partiality to 
** stiong dunk ” What this bereiage was, whether the juice of the 
madhu (mead), or the essence ('anaej of iice, the traditional chio- 
nicles of Ambdi do not declare, though they mention frequent 
appeals fiom Jey Sing drunk, to Jey Sing sobei one anecdote has 
already been related f 

In spite of his many defects, Jey Sing’s name is destined to 
descend to posterity as one of the most lemaikable men of his age 
and nation 

Until Jey Sing’s time, the palace of Amber, built by the gieat 
Raja Maun, inferior to many pi irate houses in the new city, was 
the chief loyal residence The Muza Raja made seveial additions to 
it, but these were trifles compaied with the edifice added J by SowAe 
Jey Sing, which has made the residence of the Outchwaha piinces 
as celebiated as those of Boondi or Oodipooi, oi, to boiiow a moie 
appropriate compaiison, the Kremlin at Moscow It was in S 1784 
(A D 1728) that he laid the foundation of Jeipoor Raja Mull was 
the mosalieh, Kirpaiam the stationary vakeel at Dehli, and Boodh 
Sing Khombam, with the ooidoo, oi royal camp, in the Dekhan 
all eminent men The position he chose for the new capital enabled 
him to connect it with the ancient castle of Ambdr, situated upon a 
peak at the apex of the re-entering angle of the lange called K/iaK- 
hho j a strong oiioumvallation enclosed the goige of the mountain, 
and was carried ovei the crest of the hills, on either side, to unite 
with the castle, whilst all the adjoining passes were strongly fortified 
The sumptuary laws which he endeavoured to establish thioughout 
Rajpootana foi the regulation of mariiages, in ordei to check those 
lavish expenses that led to infanticide and satis, will be again called 
forth when the time is iipe foi the abolition of all such unhallowed 
acts Roi this end, seai ch should be made for the historical legends 
called the ‘ hundred and nine acts,’ in the ai chives of Jeipoor, to 
which leady access could be obtained, and which should be ran- 
sacked for all the ti aces of this great man’s mind.§ Like all Hindus, 

En]ore IS esteemed a place of great antiquitj, and the chief seat of the 
Birgoo]nr tribe for ages, a tube mentioned with high respect in the works of 
the bard Chund, and celebrated in the wars of Pirthi Ea.i I sent a paity to 
Rajore in 1813 

•f* Annals of Marwar, Vol II, p 96 

j The mmusciipt sajs, “ On the snot where the^isf Jey Sing erected the 
“ tin ee maliZs, and e\cavated the tank called the I’dllutoia, he elected other 
“ edifices ” As Hindu princes nerei throw down the works of then pi edecessors, 
this means that he added gieatl) to the old palace 

§ By such lesearches we should in all probability lecovei those sketches of 
ancient history of the various dynasties of Rajpootana, which he is said to have 
collected with gieat nnins and labour, and the genealogies of the old lares, 
under the titles of Sajatoah and Baj Tatinqini besides, the astionomical 
woiks, eithei oiiginal or translations, such as weie collected by Jey Sing, 
would be a real gift to science 
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he was tolerant, and a Brahmin, a Mahomedan, or a Jain, weie 
alike cejtam of patioiiage The Jains enjoyed his pecnliai estima- 
tion, fiom the supenoiityof their knowledge, and he is said to have 
been thoroughly conversant both in then docti mes and their histones 
Vidhyadhui, one of his chiet coadjutors in his astronomical pui suits, 
and whose genius planned the city of Jeipoor, was a Jain, and 
claimed spiiitual descent fiom the celebiated Hemaoharya, of Nehr- 
valla, ministei and spiritual guide of his namesake, the great Sidiaj 
Jey Sing * 

Amongst the vanities of the foundei of Amb6r, it is said that he 
intended to get up the ceremony of the aswamedha yuga, or ‘ saciifice 
of the horse,’ a iite which his research into the tiaditions of his 
nation must have inioimed him. hadhe entailed destiuction on all who 
had attempted it, fiom the days of Janmeja the Pandu, to Jeiohund, 
the last Bajpoot monarch of Canouj It was a virtual assumption 
of unxveisal supremacy j and although, perhaps, in virtue of hia 
ojQice, as the satrap of Dehli, the hoise dedicated to the sun might 
have wandered unmolested on the banks of the Granges, he would 
most assuiedly have found his way into a Bahtoie stable had he 
roamed in the diiection of the desert or at the risk both oijeva and; 
gadi (life and throne),, the Hara would have seized him, had he 
fancied the pastures of the Chumbul f He erected a saciihcialhall 
of much beauty and splendour, whose columns and ceilings were 
covered with plates of silver, noi is it impiobable that the steed, 
emblematic of Surya, may have been led lound the hall, and aftei- 
wards sacrificed to the solai divinity The Yugsala of Jey Sing, 
one of the great ornaments of the city, was, howevei, stripped' of its 
rich decoration by his piofligate descendant, the late Juggut Sing, 
who had not the grace even of Rehoboam, to leplace them with 
itifeiior ornameuts, and the noble treasures of learniug which Jey 
Sing had collected fiom every quarter, the accumulated results of 
his own research and that of his predecessors, weie divided into two 
poi tions, and one-half was given to acommon prostitute, the favourite 
of the day The most remaikable MSS weie, till lately, hawking 
about Jeipoor 

Sow46 Jey Sing died in S 1799 (A.D 1743), having ruled foity- 
foui yeais Three of his wives and several concubines ascended his 
funeral pyre, on which science expired with him 


* He ruled from S ll50 to S 1201, A D 1094, 1146 
f See Yol I, p 71, for a description of the rite of J,swavi4dha 
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CHAPTER III 

The Bajpooi league — Aggrandizement of Amhir — Eeeun Sing succeeds — 
Intestine troubles produced by polygamy — Madlvd Sing — The Jdls — Their 
Rajas — Violation of the Ambh tenitory by the Jhts — Battle — Bnee of 
Macher 1 1 — Decline of the Outchwaha power after the death of Madhv, Sing — 
Ptr thi Sing — Pertdp Sing — Inti rgues at his cout t — 2 'he sir atagerns of 
Khooshialii am, and the Macherti chief — Death of Feeroz the feelban. 
paramour of the Pat-Rani — Broils with the Mahrattas — Pertdp attains 
major ity, and gams the victor y of Tonga — Biis difficulties — Exactions of the 
Mahrattas — Jiiggut Sing — His follies and despicable char acter — Makes Bms- 
caphoor , his concubine, queen of half Amber — Pr oject to depose him pi evented 
by a timely sacrifice — Mohun Sing elected his successor 

The league foimed at tins time by the three chief poweis of Raj- 
pootana has alieady been noticed in the Annals of Mewar. It was 
one of self-preservation , and while the Rahtoies added to Mai war 
horn Guzzeiat, the Catch wahas consolidated all the districts in their 
neighbouihood undei Amber The Shekhavati fedeiation was com- 
pelled to become tributary, and but foi the rise of the J&ts, the 
state of Jeipoor would have extended f i om the lake of Sambhuv to 
the Jumna 

Besuri Sing succeeded to a well-defined territory, heaps of tieasure, 
an eflBcient ministry, and a good army , but the seeds of destruction 
lurked in the social edifice so lately raised, and polygamy was again 
the immediate agent Eesm i Sing was the successor of J ey Sing, 
according to the fixed laws of piimogeniture , but Madhu Sing, a 
younger son, born of a princess of Mewar, possessed conventional 
rights which vitiated those of birth These have ah eady been dis- 
cussed, as well as their disastrous issue to the unfoitunate Eesuri 
Sing, who was not calculated for the times, being totally deficient 
in that nervous energy of charactei, without which a Rajpoot prince 
can enfoice no lespect His conduct on the Abdalli invasion 
admitted the construction of cowaidice, though his retreat from the 
field of battle, when the commander-in-ohief, Kumurodin Khan, was 
killed, might have been ascribed to political motives, were it not 
recorded that his own wife received him with gibes and leproaches 
Theie IS eveiy appearance of Jey Sing having lepented of his 
engagement on obtaining the hand of the Seesodia piincess, namely, 
that hei issue should succeed, as he had in his life-time given an 
appanage unusually laige to MadhfiSing, viz , the foui peigunnahs 
of Tonk, Rampooia, Phaggi, and Malpooia The Rana also, who 
Buppoited his nephew^s claims, assigned to him the rich fief of 
Rampooia Bhanpoora in Mdwar, which as well as Tonk Bampoora, 
constituting apetty sovereignty ,wer6, with eighty-foui lacs (£840,000 
sterling), eventually made over to Holcar foi suppoi ting his claims 
to the * cushion^ of Jeipooi The consequence of this bai barons 
intervention in the international quarrels of the Rajpoots annihilated 
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tlie certain prospect they liad of national independence, on the 
breaking up of the empire, and subjected them to a thraldom still 
more degrading, from which a chance of redemption is now ofifeied 
to them 

MadhA Sing, on his accession, displayed gieat vigour of mind, and 
though faithful to his engagements, he soon shewed the Mahrattas 
he would admit of no protracted.interference in his affairs, and had 
not the using power of the Jits distracted his attention and divided 
his resources, he would, had his life been prolonged, in conjunction 
with the Eahtores, have completely humbled their powei. But this 
near enemy embarrassed all his plans Although the history of the 
Jits IS now well known, it may not be impertinent shortly to com- 
memoiate the use of a powei, which, fiom a rustic condition, in 
little more than half a century was able to baffle the armies of 
Britain, led by the most popular commander it ever had in the East ; 
for till the siege of Bhurtpore the name of Lake was always coupled 
with victory 

The Jits* are a branch of the great Getic race, of which enough 
has been said in vaiious paits of this work Though reduced fiom 
the lank they once had amongst the ' thirty-six royal races,* they 
appear never to have renounced the love of independence, which 
they contested with Cyrus in their original haunts in Sogdiana. The 
name of the Ginoinnatus of the Jits, who abandoned his plough to 
lead his couutiymen against their tyiauts, was Chooramun Taking 
advantage of the sanguinary civil wars amongst the snccessois of 
Arungz^b, they elected petty castles in the villages (whose lands 
they cultivated) of Thoon and Sinsini, and soon obtained the dis- 
tinction of huzzdks, or ^robbers,* a title which they weie not slow to 
merit, by their inioads as far as the royal abode of Eerochsdr The 
Syeds, then in powei, commanded Jey Sing of Amber to attack 
them in then strong-holds, and Thoon and Sinsini were simulta- 
neously invested But the Jats, eveu in the very infancy of their 
powei, evinced 'the same obstinate skill in defending mud walls, 
which in latei times gained them so much celebrity The loyal 
astionomei of Ambdr was foiled, and aftei twelve months of toil, was 
ingloriously compelled to laise both seiges 

Not long after this event, Buddun Sing, the younger brother of 
Chooiamun, and a joint propiietor of the land, was for some mis- 
conduct placed in restraint, and had lemained so for some yeais, 
when, thiough the intercession of Jay Sing and the guaiantee of the 
othei Bhomia Jits, he was liberated His first act was to fiy to 
Ambdi, and to bung its prince, at the head of an army, to invest 
Thoon, which, aftei a gallant defence of six months, sui rendered and 
was lazed to the ground Chooramun and his son, Mohkum Sing 


* It has been seen how the Yadu-Bhatti piiuces, when they fell fi om their 
rank of Bajpoots, assumed that of Jits, or Jits, who are assuredly a mixture o£ 
the Rajpoot and Tuti, Jit, or Gete races See p. 204 
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effected their escape, andBuddun Sing was pioclaimed chief of the 
JS-ts, and installed, as Ra]a, by Jey Sing, in the town of Deeg, 
destined also in after-times to have its share of fame 

Buddnn Sing had a nutneious progeny, and foui of his sons 
obtained notonety, viz , Soora]mu]l, Subharam, Pertap Sing, and 
Beeinarain Budduii Sing subjected several of the loyal distiiots to 
his authority He abdicated his power in favour of his elder son, 
Sooiajmull, having in the fiist instance assigned the district of Wayr, 
on which he had constructed a fort, to his son Pei tdp 

Sooiajmull inherited all the turbulence and energy requisite to carry 
on the plans of his predecessors His fiist act was to dispossess a 
relative, named Kaima, of the castle of Bhurtpooi, afterwards the 
celebrated capital of the J^ts In the year S 1820 (AD 1764), 
Sooiajmull carried his audacity so far as to make an attempt upon 
the impel lal city, but here his careei was cut short by apaity of 
Baloch horse, who slew him while enjoying the chase He had five 
sons, VIZ , Jowahir Sing, Ruttun Sing, Hewul Sing, Nahur Sing, 
Bunjeet Sing, and also an adopted son, named Huideo Buksh, picked 
up while hunting Of these five sons, the first two were by a wife 
of the Koormi* tribe , the third was by a wife of the Mdhn, or 
hoiticultural class, while the others were by Jaim’s, or women of 
his own laoe 

Jowahir Sing, who succeeded, was the contemporary of Raja 
Madhfi Sing, whose reign in Jeipooi we have just reached, and to 
the JS-Ps determination to measuie swords with him weie owing, 
not only the frustration of his schemes foi humbling the Mahratta, 
but the dismemberment of the country by the defection of the chief 
of Machern. Jowahir Sing, in A H 1182, having in vain solicited 
the district of Kamona, manifested his resentment by instantly march- 
ing through the Jeipoor territories to the sacred lake of Poshkur, 
without any pievious intimation He theie met Raja Beejy Sing of 
Marwar, who, in spite of his J&t origin, condescended to “ exchange tur- 
bans,^' the sign ot f i lendship and fi aternal adoption At this penod, 
Madhfi Singes health was on the decline, and his counsels were guided 
by two brotheis, named Hursae and Groorsae, who represented 
the insulting conduct of the J4t and required instijuctions They were 
commanded to address him a letter warning him not to return 
through the territories of Amb6r, and the chiefs wei e desired to 
assemble their letainers iii older to punish a lepetition of the insult. 
But the J4t, who had deteimined to abide the consequences, paid no 
legaid to the lettei, and returned homewards by the same route. 
This was a justifiable ground of quarrel, and the united Kotribunds 
mulched to the encountei, to maintain the pietensions of their 
equestrian order against the plebeian Ja,t A despeiate conflict 
ensued, which, though it terminated in favour of the Cutchwahas, 


* The Kotirmi (the Koolmbi of the Dekhan) is perhaps the most uumeious, 
next to the Jats, of all the agricultural classes 
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and in the flight of the leadei of the J§,ts, pioved destructive to 
Amh6r, in the loss of almost every chieftain of note * 

This battle was the indirect cause of the formation of Macherri 
into an independent state, which a few woi ds will explain Pertap 
Sing, of the Naiooka clan, held the fief of Macherri, for some fault 
he was banished the countiy by Madhfi Sing, and fled to Jowahir 
Sing, fiom whom he obtained svijut (sanctuary), and lands for his 
maintenance The ex-chieftain of Macherri had, as conductois of 
his household affairs and his agents at couit, two celebrated men, 
Khooshialiiam^ and Nun dram, who now shared his exile amongst 
the J^ts Though enjoying protection and hospitality at Bhurtpoor, 
they did not the less feel the national insult, in that the J^t should 
date thus unceremoniously to ti averse their country Whether the 
chief saw in this junotuie an opemng for reconciliation with his 
liege lord, or that a puie spirit of patiiotism alone influenced him, he 
abandoned the place of refuge, and langed himself at his old post, 
undei the standard of Ambdr, on the eve of the battle, to the gaining 
of which he contiibuted not a little For this opportune act of 
loyalty his past errors weie foi given, and Madhd Sing, who only 
sui vived that battle four days, restored him to his favour and his 
fief of Macherri 

Madhd Sing died of a dysenteiy, after a rule of seventeen years. 
Had he been spared, in all human probability he would have repaired 
the injurious effects of the contest which gave him the gadi of 
Ambdi , but a minority, and its accustomed anarchy, made his death 
the point from which the Outchwaha power declined He built 
several cities, of which that called aftei him Madhupoor, near the 
celebiated fortress of Rinthumbor, the most secure of the commeicial 
cities of Bajwaira, is the most lemarkable He inherited no small 
portion of his father’s love of science, which continued to make 
Jeipoor the lesoit of learned men, so as to eclipse even the sacred 
Benares 

Pirthi Sing II, aminoi, succeeded, under the guardianship of the 
mother of his younger brother, Pertap The queen-i egent, a Chonda- 

* Having given a slight sketch of the oiigm of the Jats, I may here 
conclude it 

Kuttnii Sing, the brother of Jowahir, succeeded him He was assassinated 
by a Gosadn Brahmin fiom Bindiabund, who had undertaken to teach the Jat 
prince the tiansmutation of metals, and bad obtained considerable sums on. 
pretence of preparing the process Finding the day arrive on which he was to 
commence operations, and which would leveal his imposture, ho had no way o£ 
escape but by applying the knife to his dupe Kesuri Sing, an infant, suc- 
ceeded, under the guaidianship of his uncle, Newul Sing Buiijeet Sing suc- 
ceeded him, a name i enowned for the defence of Bhui tpooi against Lord Lake. 
He died A D 1815, and was succeeded by the eldest of four sons, viz , Kundheer 
Sing, Baldeo Sing, Hurdeo Sing, and Luchmun Sing The infant son of 
Hundheei succeeded, under the tutelage of his uncle , to remove whom the 
Biitish army destroyed Bhurtpoor, which plundered it of its whalth, both 
public and private 

i'Fathei of two men scarcely less celebrated than himself, Chutturbhoj and 
Duplut Ram 
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•\vatiii, was of an ambitious and lesolute cbaiacter, but degraded by 
bei pai amour, Feeroz, a Feelhdn, oi ' elephant-diiver,' whom she 
made member of her council, which disgusted the chiefs, who 
alienated themselves fiom couit and lemained at their estates, 
Detei mined, howevei, to dispense with then aid, she entei tamed 
a merceiiaiy aimy uudei the celebiated Umbaji, with which 
she enforced the collection of the le venue Arut Earn was at 
this peiiod the DewAn, or piime minister, and Khooshialnam Boia, 
a name aftei wards conspicuous in the politics of this couit, was 
associated in the ministry But though these men were of the 
highest order of talent, then influence was neutialized by that of 
the Feelb^n, who conti oiled both the legent Eani and the state 
Mattel s remained in this humiliating posture during nine yeais, 
when Pirthi Sing died through a fall fiom his hoi se, though not 
without suspicions that a dose of poison acceleiated the vacancy of 
the gadi, which the Rani desiied to see occupied by her own son. 
The scandalous chronicle of that day is by no means tender of the 
leputation of Madhii Sing’s widow Having a diiect interest in the 
death of Pirthi Sing, the laws of common sense weie violated in 
appointing her guardian, notwithstanding hei claims as Pat Rani, 
oi chief queen of the deceased Piithi Sing, though he never 
emeiged from the trammels of minority and the tutelage of the 
Choudawatni, yet contracted two mariiageg, one with Bikaner, the 
other with Kishengurh By the latter he had a son. Maun Sing. 
Every court in Rajpootana has its Pietender, and young Maun was 
long the bugbear to the court of Amb^i He was removed seoietly, 
on his father’s death, to the maternal loof at Hishenguih , but as 
this did not offer sufficient security, he was sent to Sindia’s camp, 
and has ever since lived on the bounty of the Mahratta chief at 
Crwalioi * 

Peitdp Sing was immediately placed upon the gadi by the queen- 
regent, his mother, and her council, consisting of the Feelbdn, and 
Khooshialiram, who had now leceived the title of Ra]a, and the rank 
of piime minister He employed the powei thus obtained to 
supplant his rival Feeioz, and the means he adopted established the 
independence of his old master, the chief of Macheiri This chief 
was the only one of note who absented himself from the ceiemony 
of the installation of his sovereign He was countenanced by the 
luinistei, whose plan to get iid of his iival was to create as much 
confusion as possible In order that distress might reach the couit, 
he give piiv.ite instiuctious that the zemindais should withhold 


" Two OI tniee times he li.id a chance of beins; placed on the gadi (vide letter 
of llesident with Sindi.i to Govei iiment, 27th M.u eh 1812), n Inch is«iiredly 
ought to be his once, about 1810, wheii the nobles of Jeipooi weie disgusted 
with the libertine Jnggut Sing, and again, nnon the death of this dissolute 
piince, in 1820 The Inst oecasion presented ii fit occasion foi his accession , 
but the British Government were then the nibitrntors, and I doubt much if his 
claims were disclosed to it, or understood by those who had the decision of the 
question, which nearly terminated m a civil war 
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their payments , but these minor stratagems would have been 
unavaihug, had he not associated in his schemes the last remnants 
of power about the Mogul thione Nujif Kban was at this time the 
impeiial commandei, who, aided by the Mahrattas, pioceeded to 
expel the Jats from the city of Agra He then attacked them in 
then stiong-hold of Bhuitpoor Newul Sing was then the chief of 
the J^ts The Macheiri chief saw’in the last act of expiiing vigour 
of the imp6iialists an opening foi the fuitheiance of his views, and 
he united his tioops to those of Nnjif Khan This timely succour, 
and his subsequent aid in defeating the JAts, obtained for him the 
title of Rao Raja, and a sunnud foi Macheiii, to hold diiect of the 
Cl own Khooshialiram, who, jt is said, chalked out this course, 
made his old master's success the basis of his own operations to 
supplant the Feelb£n Affecting the same zeal that he recommended 
to the chief of Macherri, he volunteeied to join the imperial standard 
with all the forces of Amb4r The queen-regent did not oppose the 
Bhora's plan, but detei mined out of it still higher to exalt her 
favourite she put him at the head of the foice, which post the 
minister had intended for himself This exaltation proved his ruin 
Feeioz, in command of the Ambdr army, met the Rao Raja of 
Macherri on equal* terms in the tent of the imperial commander. 
Foiled m these schemes of attaining the sole control of affairs, 
through the measuie adopted, the Macherii chief, at the instigation 
of his associate, resolved to accomplish his objects by less justifiable 
means He sought the fiiendship of the Feelbdn, and so successfully 
ingratiated himself in his confidence as to administer a dose of 
poison to him, and in conjunction with the Bhoia succeeded to the 
charge of the government of Ambdr The legent-queen soon 
followed the Feelban, and Raja Pei tap was yet too young to guide 
the state vessel without aid The Rao Raja and the Bhora, alike 
ambitious, soon quarrelled, and a division of the imperialists, under 
the celebrated Hamadan Khan, was called in by the Bhoia Then 
followed those interminable broils which brought in the Mahiattas 
Leagues weie foimed with them against the imperialists one day, 
and dissolved the next, and this went on until the majority of 
Peit^p, who determined to extricate himself from bondage, and 
formed that league, elsewheie mentioned, which ended in the glonous 
victoiy of Tonga, and for a time the expulsion of all their enemies, 
whether imperial or Mahrattas 

To give a full narrative of the events of this leigu, would be to 
recount the history of the empire in its expiiing moments Thiough- 
out the twenty-five yeais' rule of Pertap, he and his country undei- 
went many vicissitudes He was a gallant prince, and not deficient 
in judgment , but neithei gallantly nor prudence could successfully 
apply the lesouices of his petty state against its numerous pie- 
datory foes and its internal dissensions The defection of Macherri 
was a seiious blow to Jeipoor, and the necessary subsidies soon 
lightened the hoai ds accumulated by his predecessors Two payments 
to the Mahiattas took away eighty lacs of rupees (£800,000) , yet 
[Vot II] , 44 
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Bucli was the mass of tieasuiej notwithstanding the enormous sums 
lavished by Madhu Sing foi the support of his claims, besides those 
of the regency, that Pertap expended in charity alone, on the victoiy 
of Tonga, A D 1789, the sum of twenty-four lacs, or a quaiter of a 
million stalling 

In A.D. 1791, after the subsequent defeats at Patun, and the 
disxuption of the alliance with the Rahtores, Tukaji Holcar invaded 
Jeipoor, and extoited an annual tribute, which was aftei wards trans- 
fen ed to Ameer Khan, and continues a peimanent incumbrance on 
the resources of Jeipoor Prom this period to A D 1803, the year of 
Peitap^s death, his country was alternately desolated by Sindia’s 
armies, under De Boigne or Perron, and the other hordes of robbers, 
who fiequently contested with each othei the possession of the 
spoils. 

Juggut Sing succeeded in A D 1803, and ruled for seventeen years, 
with the disgi aceful distinction of being the most dissolute piince of 
his race or of his age The events with which his leign is ciowded 
would fill volumes were they woithy of being recoided Foreign 
invasions, cities besieged, capitulations and war-contiibutions, occa- 
sional acts of heroism, when the invader forgot the point of honoui, 
court intrigues, diversified, not unfrequently, by an appeal to the 
swoid or daggei, even in the precincts of the court Sometimes the 
daily journals {alcbais) disseminated the scandal of the imotda 
(female apartments), the follies of the libertine prince with his concu- 
bine Ras-caphoor, oi even less woithy objects, who excluded fiom 
the nuptial couch his lawful mates of the noble blood of Joda, or 
Jessa, the Rahtoi es and Bhattis of the desert W e shall not disgi ace 
these annals with the history of a hfe which discloses not one 
redeeming virtue amidst a cluster of effeminate vices, including the 
rankest, in the opinion of a Rajpoot — cowardice The black transac- 
tion respecting the princess of Oodipooi has already been lelated 
(Vol I, p 39b), which covered him with disgiace, and inflicted a 
greatei loss, in his estimation, even than that of chaiacter — a million 
sterling The treasures of the Jey-Mtndia weie rapidly dissipated, 
to the grief of those faithful hei editary guardians, theMeenasof 
Kalikho, some of whom committed suicide lather than see these 
saci ed deposits squandered on their piince’s unworthy puisuits The 
lofty walls which sui rounded the beautiful city of Jey Sing were 
insulted by eveiy marauder j commerce was interi upted, and 
agiicultme mpidly declined, paitly from insecuiity, but still moie 
from the peipetual exactions of his minions One day a tailoi* 
ruled the councils, the next a Baniah, who might be succeeded by a 
Brahmin, and each had in turn the honour of elevation to the donjon 
Jceep of Kiihrgmh, the castle wheie ciiminals aie confined, overlook- 


♦Rorji Khawas was a tailor by butb, and, 1 believe, bad in eaily hfe 
exercised the trade He was, howevei, amonget the MooBoJiebe, oi nrivy 
councillors of Jnggut Sing, and (I think) one of the amb issadoi s sent to 
treat with Lord Lake 
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ing tlie city The feudal* chiefs held both his authoiity and his 
peisoii lu uttei contempt, and the pianks he played with the 
^Essence of Oamphoi’ (pas-cciphooi),^ at one time led to serious 
thoughts of deposing him , which pro]ect, when near maturity, was 
defeated by ti ausfei ring “ this queen of half of Ambei to the prison 
of N.ihiguih In the height of his passion for this Islamite concu- 
bine, he foimally installed her ,as queen of half his dominions, and 
actually conveyed to hei in gift a moiety of the personalty of the 
Cl own, even to the invaluable hbiary of the illustrious Jey Sing, 
which was despoiled, and itstieasuies distributed amongst her base 
relations The Eaja even struck com in her name, and not only 
rode with hei on the same elephant, but demanded from his chief- 
tains those foims of leveience towards hei, which weie paid only 
to his legitimate queens This their pride could not brook, and 
though the Dewan, or prime minister, Misi Sheonarain, albeit a 
Brahmin, called her “ daughtei,” the brave Chand Sing of Doonee 
indignantly i ef used to take part in any ceremony at which she was 
present This contumacy was punished by a mulct of £20,000, 
nearly foui years' i evenue of the fief of Doonee ! 

Menu allows that sovereigns may be deposed, and the aristocracy 
of Ambdi had ample justification foi such an acL But unfoitunately 
the design became known, and some judicious friend, as a salvo for 
the Raja's dignity, propagated a report injurious to the fair fame 
of his Aspasia, which he affected to believe , a mandate issued for 
the sequestration of her pioperty, and her incarceration in the castle 
allotted to criminals There she was lost sight of, and Juggut 
continued to dishonour the gadi of Jey Sing until his death, on a 
day held especially sacied by the Rajpoot, the 21st of December 
1818, the winter solstice, when, to use their own metaphorical lan- 
guage, the dooi of heaven is re-opened " 

Raja Juggut Sing left no issue, legitimate or illegitimate, and no 
provision had been made for a successor dunng his life But as the 
laws of Rajpootana, political or religious, admit of no interregnum, 
and the funereal pyi e must be lit by an adopted child if there be 
no natural issue, it was necessaiy at once to inaugurate a successor, 
and the choice fell on Mohun Sing, son of the ex-prinoe of Nurwar 
As this selection, in opposition to the established rules of succession, 
would, but for a posthumous birth, have led to a civil war, it may be 
proper to touch briefly upon the subject of heirs presumptive in Raj- 
pootana, more especially those of Jeipoor the want of exact 
knowledge respecting this point, in those to whom its political rela- 
tions with us were at that time entrusted, might have had the mo;3t 
injurious effects on the British charactei. To set this in its proper 
light, we shall explain the principles of the alliance which rendered 
Jeipooi a tiibutary of Britain 

* lias-caphoor, I am aware, means ‘ corrosive snblimabe,’ but it may also be 
interoreted ' essence of camphor ’ 
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CHAPTER IV 

Jeij^ooi the last of the Rajpoot btaies to emhi ace the pi offei ed alliance of the 
British — Pi OC1 astination habitual to the Rajpoots, as to all I statics — Motives 
and considei ations which influence the Jeipooi couit in declining out alliance 
— A ti eaty concluded — Death of Juggut Sing — Effects of out inteifei ence m 
the intiigues lespecting the succession — Law of piimogenitiue — The evils 
attending on ignoi ance of Rajpoot customs — Violation of the law of succession 
in the placing of Mohun Sing on the gadi — Reasons foi dep&i ting fiom the 
lule of succession — Gonduct of the Bi itish authoi ities — The title of Mohun 
Sing disputed by the legal hen -pi esumptive — Dilemma of the Nam and his 
faction — The till eatened disoideis pi evented by the unexpected jn egiiancy of 
one of the queens of Juggut Sing — Bii th of a posthumous son 

Jeipoob was the last of the pnncipalities of Rajpootana to accept 
the pioteotion tendeied by the government of Biitish India To the 
latest moment, she delayed hei sanction to a system which was to 
banish foi evei the enemies of ordei Our oveitures and expostu- 
lations weie lejected, until the piedatoiy pbweisof India had been, 
one aftei anothei, laid prostrate at our feet The Pindaiiies were 
annihilated , the Pdshwa was exiled from Poona to the Ganges , the • 
Boonsla was humbled, Sindia palsied by his fears, and Holcar, who 
had extensive lands assigned him, besides a regular tnbute fi om 
Jeipoor, had received a death-blow to his powei in the field of 
Mehidpoor 

Proci astination is the favourite expedient of all Asiatics , and the 
Rajpoot, though a fatalist, often, by piotracting the iiiesistible 
honhdr (destiny), works out his deliverance Ameer Khan, the 
lieutenant of Holcai, who held the lands and tiibute of Jeipooi in 
jded&Af or assignment for his troops, was the sole enemy of social 
order left to opeiate on the feais of Jeipoor, and to urgehei to take 
refuge in oui alliance , and even he was upon the point of becoming 
one of the illustrious allies, who weie to enjoy tho "perpetual fiiend- 
"ship’' of great Britain The Khan was at that very moment 
battering Madhurajpoora, a town almost within the sound of cannon- 
shot of Jeipoor, and we weie compelled to make an indirect use of 
this incident to hasten the decision of the Outchwaha prince The 
motives of his backwardness will appeal fiom the following details. 

Vaiious considei ations combined to check the ardour with which 
we naturally expected oui offei of piotection would be embiaced 
The Jeipooi couit letained a lively, but no giateful remembiance, of 
the solemn obligations we conti acted with her in 1803, and the 
facility with which we exti mated ourselves from them when expe- 
diency demanded, whilst we vainly attempted to thiowthe blame of 
violating the ti eaty upon our ally. To use the woids of one w'ho 
has been mixed up with all the political transactions of that event- 
ful period, with reference to the letter deliveied by the envoy at the 
Jeipoor couit fiom our viceioy in the East, notifying the dissolution 
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of the alliance, '^the ]astice of these grounds was warmly disputed. 

by the couit, which, under a lively sense of that imminent danger 
“ to which it had become exposed. from this measure, almost foigot 
“ foi a moment the tempei and respect which it owed to the English 
“ nation ” But the native envoy fiom Jeipoor, attending the camp 
of the gallant Lake, took a still highei tone, and with a manly 
indignation observed, that ''this was the fii st time, since the English 
" government was established in India, that it had been known to 
"make its faith subservient to its convenience ” a repioach the 
moie bitter and unpalatable fiom its truth * * * § 

The enlaiged and prophetic views of Marquis Wellesley, which 
suggested the policy of uniting all these regular governments in a 
league against the predatoiy powers, were counteracted by the timid, 
tempoiising policy of Loid Ooinwallis, who could discover nothing 
but weakness in this extension of oui influence What misery would 
not these states have beeu spared, had those engagements, executed 
through the nohle Lake (a name never mentioned in India, by 
Euiopean or native, without leverence), been maintained, for the 
fifteen yeais which intervened between the two periods produced 
more mischief to Kajwaira than the preceding half centuiy, and 
half a century moie will not lepair it • 

A ciicumstance that tended to inciease this distrust was our 
tearing Yizier Alli fiom his sanctuaiy at Jeipoor, which has cast an 
indelible stain upon the Cutohwaha name We have elsewheref 
explained the privileges of sirnUj oi ' sanctuaiy,' which, when claimed 
by the unfortunate or ciiminal, is sacred in the eye of the Rajpoot. 
This trust we foiced the Jeipoor state to violate, though she Was 
then independent of us It was no excuse for the act that the 
fugitive was a foul assassin we had no light to demand his 
suriender J 

There were othei objections to the proffered treaty of no small 
weight The Jeipooi couit justly deemed one-fifth (eight lacs) oi 
the gross levenues of the ciown, a high late of insurance for piotec- 
tion; but when we further stipulated for a prospective inoiease§ of 


* Vide Malcolm s Political History of India, o 434 f Yol I, p 454 

4: A better commentary on the opinions held by the natives upon this sub]ect 
could not be given than the soeech of Holcar’s envoy to the agent of the 
Governor-General of India, then with Lord Lake " Holcai 's vakeel demanded, 
with no slight degree of nertinacity, the cession of the Jeipoor and Boondi 
tributes, and one of them, soeakiiig of the foimer, stated, that he no doubt 
would continue to enjoy the fiiendship of the Englisn, as he had disgraced 
himself to please that nation, by giving up Viziei Alli (who had sought his 
protection) to their vengeance The vakeel was seveiely rebuked'by the agent 
(Colonel, now Sir J ohn Malcolm) for this insolent i efleotion on the conduct of 
an ally of the British Government, who had delivered up a murderei whom it 
would have been infamy to shelter ,” though the author of the “ Political 

History of ludia” might have added — but whom it was still greater infamy, 
According io then Oode, to surrender See Malcolm’s Political History of India, 
p 432 - _ 

§ See Article 6 , 9 f the Treaty, Appendix Ho 5 
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Heaily one~thtrd of all surplus revenue heyond foity lacs, tliey saw, 
instead of the geneious Biiton, a soidid tiaffickei of mercenary 
piotection, wliose rapacity tianscended tliat of the Mahiatta 

Independent of these state objections, theie weie abundance of 
private and individual motives ariayed in hostility to the Biitish 
offer I’or example the ministers dieaded the smveillance oi a 
resident agent, as obnoxious to their authoiity and influence, and 
the chieftains, whom lank and ancient usage kept at couit as the 
counsellors of then piince, saw in piospect the suriender of ci own- 
lands, which fiaud, favoui, oi foice, had obtained foi them Such 
were the piincipal causes which impeded the alliance between Ambei 
and the Government-geneial of British India, but it would have 
maned the unifoimity of Loid Hastings^ plan to have left a gap in 
the general protective system by the omission of Jeipooi The 
events lapidly happening aiound them — the piesence of Meer Khan 
— the expulsion of the oiange flag of the Mahiatta, and the substitu- 
tion of the British banner on the battlements of Ajmer — at length 
pioduced a taidy and ungracious assent, and, on the 2d of April 
1818, a treaty of ten articles was concluded, which made the Cutch- 
waha pnnces the friends and tnbutaries in perpetuity of Great 
Britain 

On the 2lBt of December of the same year, Juggut Sing died, and 
the choice of a successor speedily evinced to the ministeis the 
impracticability of their exercising, as in days of yoie, that absolute 
“ powei over then countiy and dependents,” guaranteed to them by 
the tieaty * Our office of arbitrating the differences between the 
Baja and his vassals, on the subject of the usurpations fiom the 
crown-lands, was easy, and left no unpleasant feeling , but when we 
intermeddled with the intiigues respecting the succession, our 
ignorance of established rights and usage rendered the interfeience 
offensive, and made the Jeipoor chiefs repent the alliance which 
temporary policy had induced their prince to accept 

It may be of use in future negotiations, to explain the usages 
which govern the different states of Bajpootana m lespect to 
succession. The law of pi imogeniture pievails in all Bajpoot 
soveieignties, the raie instances in which it has been set aside, are 
only exceptions to the rule The inconclusive dicta of Menu, on 
this as on many other points, are nevei appealed to by the Eajpoots 
of modem days Custom and precedent fix the right of succession, 
whether to the gadi of the state, oi to a fief, in the eldest son, who 
is styled Bajlv6m6/i , Pat-Kovidr, or simply Komarpt *the prince,^ 
while his brothers have their proper names affixed, as Komdi Jmoan 
tiing, ‘ Prince Jowan * Seniority is, in fact, a distinction pervading 
all lanks of life, whethei in loyal families or those of chieftains, all 
have their Pat-homdr, and PaUrant, or * head child,^ and ‘ head 
queen ’ The privileges of the Pat-rani are veiy considerable In 


• 8ee Article 8 of the Treaty, Appendix No IV. 
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minorities^ she is the guardian, by custom as well as nature, of her 
child , and in Mewai (the oldest soirereignty in India), she is publicly 
enthroned with the E>aua Senioiity in maniage bestows the title 
cf Pat-rani, but as soon as an heir is given to the state, the queen- 
mother assumes this title, or that of Mdhji, simply * the mother 
In the duties of guardian, she is assisted by the chiefs of cei tain 
families, who with ceitain officers of the household enjoy this as an 
established hereditary distinction 

On the deimse of a prince without lawful issue of his body, or 
that of neai kindred, brothers or cousins, there are certain families 
in eveiy principality (/laj) of Rajwana, in whom is vested the light 
of presumptive hen ship to the gadi In oidfer to lestriot the ciicle 
of claimants, laws have been established in every state limiting this 
right to the issue of ceitain family in each principality. Thus, in 
Mewar, the elder of the Eanawut clans, styled Babas, or ' the infants,' 
possesses the latent right of heir piesumptive In Marwar, the 
independent house of Eedui, of the family of Joda, in Boondl, the house 
of Doogan , in Kotah, the Apjis of Polaitoh ; in Bikaner, the family 
of Mahajin, and in Jeipooi, the branch Rajawut (according to 
seniority), of the stock of Baja Maun Even in this stock theie is a 
distinction between those prior, and those postei loi, to Eaja Madh-fi. 
Sing , the foi mei are styled simply Bajawiit, or occasionally con- 
joined, Mansingote , the othei Madliani The Bajawnts constitute 
a numeious/iempe, of which the Jhulaye house takes the lead, and 
in which, piovided there are no mental or physical disabilities, the 
nght of furnishing hens to the gadi of Jeipoor is a long-established, 
incontiovertible, and inalienable privilege 

We have been thus minute, because, notwithstanding the 
expressed wish of the government not to prejudge the question, the 
first exeioise of its authoiity as loid-pai amount was to justify a pro- 
ceeding by which these estabhshed usages were infringed, in spite 
of the eighth article of the treaty The Mahiaja and his hens and 
" successors shall remain absolute luleis of then country and depend- 

ants accoi ding to long-established usage,” &o , 0’ est lepi emiei pas 

“ gui covie ,” and this first step, being a wiong one, has involved an 
luteifeience never contemplated, and fully justifying that wanness 
on the part of Jeipooi, which made her hesitate to link her destiny 
with ours 

Both the sixth and seventh ai tides contain the seeds of disunion, 
whenever it might suit the chicanery or bad faith of the protected, 
or the avaiice of the piotector The foimer has aheady been called 
into opeiation, and the ^ absolute ruleis’ of Jeipoor have been com- 
pelled to unfold to the resident 'agent the whole of their financial 
and teiiitoiial airangements, to prove that the levenues did not 


/ * In M4war, simply Mahji, at Jeipoor, where they have long used the 
language and manners of Dehli, they affix the Pei sian word Saheheli, or ‘ lady- 
iraothei ’ 
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exceed the sum of forty lacs^ as, of the sum in excess (besides the 
stipulated tiibutary our shaie was to be tTiree-sixteenths * 
While, therefore, we deem ouiselpes justified in inteiferiug in the 
two chief branches of government, the succession and finances, how 
IS it possible to avoid being imphcated in the acts of the govern- 
ment-functionaries, and involved in the paity views and intiigues of 
a court, stigmatized even by the rest of Rajwaiia with the epithet 
of poVha duibar, the 'lying couit While theie is a lesident 
agent at Jeipooi, whatever his lesolves, he will find it next to im- 
possible to keep aloof from the vortex of lutiigue The purest 
intentions, the highest talents, will scaicely avail to counteiact this 
systematic vice, and with one paity at least, but eventually with all, 
the reputation of his government will be compromised 

This brings us back to the topic which suggested these remarks, 
the installation of a youth upon the gadi of Jeipoor We shall expose 
the operation of this tiansaction by a liteial translation of an 
authentic document, eveiy word of which was thoroughly substan- 
tiated As it presents a curious picture of manners, and is valuable 
as a precedent, we shall give it entiie in the Appendix, and shall 
here enter no farther into details than is necessary to unravel the 
intiigue which violated the established laws of succession 

The youth, named Mohun Sing, who was installed on the gadi of 
Jeipoor, on the morning succeeding Juggut Sing’s decease, was the 
son of Munohur Sing, the ex-Eaja of Nuiwai, who was chased from 
his throne and country by Sindia We have stated that the Jeipoor 
family sprung from that of Nuiwai eight centuries ago, but the 
parent state being left without direct lineage, they applied to Amb^i 
and adopted a son of Piithi Raj I, from whom the boy now bi ought 
forward was fourteen geneiations in descent This course of pro- 
ceeding was in diiect contravention of usage, which had fixed, as 
already stated, the heirs-piesumptive, on failure of lineal issue, to 
the gadi of Amber, in the descendants of Raja Maun, and the branch 
Madhani, generally styled Ragawut, of whom the first claimant was 
the chief of Jhulaye, and supposing his incompeteucy, Kamah, and 
a dozen other houses of the ‘ infantas’ of Jeipoor 

Mewur was subjected to the same pretmum on her reviving prosperit} 
The author unsuccessfully endeavoured to have a limit fixed to the demand , 
but be has heard with joj that some important modifications have since been, 
made in these tributary engagements both with Mdwai and Ambdr they 
cannot be made too light Discontent in Bajpootana will not be appeased by 
a few lacs of exti a expenditure I gave mj opinions feai lessly when I had 
everything at stake, I will not suppress them now, when I have nothing 
cither to hope or to fear but fot the peipetuity of the Biitish power in these 
regions, and the levival of the happiness and independence of those who hare 
sought oui pi or* cnon He will move the gieatest enem^ to his ooiintiy, who, 
in ignoiance of the true position of the Rajuouts, maj aim at tiirihei trenching 
upon their independence Bend the thiity yeais’ war between Aiungvcb and 
the Kahtores' where is the dj nasty of their tyrant? How uifferent would a 
Rajpoot foe pro\e from a contemptible ^lahrntta, or the mercenary array of 
traitorous Nawubs, whom we have always found easy conquests ' Cheiish the 
xative army conciliate the Rajpoots, then, laugh at foes ! 
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The causes of departure fiom the lecogmzedrule, mthis lespect, 
were the following At the death of Juggut Sing, the leins of 
power weie, and had been foi sometime, in the hands of the chief 
eunuch of the laxoiila (seraglio), whose name was Mohun J^azir,* a 
man of considei able vigour of undei standing, and not without the 
reputation of good intention iii his administi ation of affairs, although 
the system of chicanery and force,-!* by which he attempted to 
carry his object, savoui ed more of self-interest than of loyalty The 
youth was but nine yeais of age , and a long minority, with the 
exclusive possession of powei, suggests the tiue motives of the 
Nazir His piincipal co-adjutor, amongst the gieat vassals of 
the state, was Meg’h Sing of Diggee, a chief who had contrived by 
fraud and foice to double his hereditaiy fief by usurpations from 
the crown-lands, to retain which he supported the views of the Nazir 
with all the influence of his clan (the Khangarote), the most powerful 
of the twelve gieat families of Ambei J The personal servants of the 
Clown, such as the T?urolitis, Dhdhhah (domesticchaplains and foster- 
bi others), and all the subordinate officeis of the household, con- 
sidered the Nazii’s cause as their own a minority and his favour 
guaranteed their places, which might be risked by the election of a 
prince who could judge for himself, and had fi lends to provide for. 

A lefeience to the “ Summaiy of Transactions” (in the Appendix) 
will shew theie was no pievious consultation or concert amongst the 
militaiy vassals, or the queens, on the central y, acting entirely on 
his own lesponsibility, the Nazir, on the morning succeeding the 
death of his master, placed young Mohun in “ the car of the sun,^* to 
lead the funeral procession, and light the pyre of his adopted sire 
Scarcely were the ablutions and necessaiy purifications from this 
rite concluded, when he leceived the congratulations of all present 
as lord of the Cutchwahas, under the revived name of Maun Sing 
the Second The transactions which followed, as related in the 
diary, until the final denouement, distinctly shew, that having com- 
mitted himself, the Nazir was anxious to obtain thiough the resident 
agents of the chieftains at court, their acquiescence in the measure 
under their signs-manual It will be seen that the communications 
weie received and replied to in that cautious, yet courteous manner, 
which pledged the writer to nothing, and gamed him time for the 
formation of a deliberate opinion the decision was thus suspended; 
all eyes were directed to the paramount power , and the Nazir, 
whose first desiie was to propitiate this, entreated the British func- 


* Nazir is the ofiScial name, a Mahomedan one, denoting his capacity, as 
emasculated guardian of the seraglio Jeipoor and Boondi are the only two of 
the Bnjpoob pimcipalities who, ndooting the Mooslem custom, have contami- 
nated the palaces of their queens with the presence of these creatures 
+ See “ Summary of Transactions,” Appendix No 5 

j The Khangarote clan enumerates twenty-two fiefs, whose united rent-rolls 
amount to 4,02,806 rupees annually, and their united quotas for the service of 
the state, SIX bundled and forty-three horse Mdg’h Sing by his tnrhnlence 
and intelligence, though only the sixth oi seventh in the scale of rank of this 
body, had taken the lead, and become the organ of bis clan at court. 

[Vot IL] 45 
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tionary at Delili to send his confidential moonshee to Jeipoor with- 
out delay This agent reached Jeipoor fiom Dehli six days after 
the death, of Juggut .He was the bearei of instiuctions, leqmimg 
a fall account of the leasons for placing the sou of the Hui war Raja 
on the musimd , of his family, lineage, right of succession, and by 
whose councils the measure was adopted ” On the 11th of Januaiy 
this lequisition was leiteiated, and it ivas fuithei asked, whefcliei 
the measuie had the assent of the queens and chiefs, and a decl.iia- 
tion to this effect, undei then signatuies, was requiied to he 
foiwaided. Nothing could be moieexplicit, oi moie judicious, than 
the tenoi of these instiuctions 

Theieplies of the Nazii aud confidential moonshee weie such, that 
on the 7th of Februaiy the leceipt of letteis of congratulation fiom 
the Biitish agent, accompanied by one fiom the siipieme authoiity, 
was foimally announced, which letteis being lead m full conit, “the 
“ nobut (kettledium) again sounded, and young Maun Sing was 
“ conducted to the Peitdp Mahl, and seated on rhe musuud^'' On 
this foimal recognition by the British goveinment, the agents of the 
chieftains at then soveieigu^s court, in leply to the Nazii’s demand, 
“ to know the opinions of the chiefs,^^ ausweied, that “ if he called 
“ them, they weie ready to obey but at the same time they lested 
their adhesion on that of the chief queen, sistei of the Raj i of 
Jodpoor, who breathed nothing but open defiance of the Nazii and 
his junta Baily inMaich, public discontent became moie manifest 
aud the Rajawut chief of Jhulaye determined to appeal to aims in 
Support of his rights as heir presumptive, and was soon joined by 
the chiefs of Snwui and Besui da, junior but poweiful blanches of 
the same stock 

Anothei paity seemed inclined, on this emergency, to revive the 
rights of that posthumous son of Pirthi Sing, whom we have alieady 
described as living in exile at G-walior, on the bounty of Sindm , 
and nothing but the unfavourable repoit of his intellect and debased 
habits pi evented the eldei branch of the sons of Madhu Smg i ecovei- 
ing their lost honouis 

While the pat amount authoiity was thus deluded, and the chief- 
tains weie waveiing amidst so many conflicting opinions, the queens 
continued lesolute, and the Rajawuts weie .u ming — aud the N.izir, in 
this dilemma, determined as a last lesouice, to make Raja Maun of 
Jodpooi the umpire, hoping by this appeal to his vanity, to obtain 
his influence over his sistei to an acquiescence in the itieinodiable 
step, which had been taken “ in obedience (as ho pietended) to the 
“ will of the deceased piince ” Raja Mann’s leply is important 
“ that theie could be no occasion foi his oi his sistei’s signafnio to 
“ the lequiied declaiation on the right of succession to the musuiid 
“ of Jeipooi, which depended upon, aud was vested in, the eldois of 
the twelve tubes of Ontchwahas, that if they approved and signed 
“ the declaiation, the queen his sister, and afterwards himself, would 
“ sign it, if requisite ” 
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The Nazir and his faction, thongh aided by the interposition of 
the moonshee, weie now in despan, and in these desperate ciicum- 
stances, he attempted to get up a marriage between the puppet he 
had enthioned and the gianddaughter of the Eana of M5wai It 
was well contnved, and not ill-ieceived by the Rana, but there 
was an influence at his couit which at once extinguished the plot, 
though suppoi ted at Dehli by the Rana^s most influential agent 
It was pioposed that, at the same time, the Rana should consum- 
mate his nuptials with the Jeipooi Ra]a's sister, the preliminaiies of 
which had been settled a dozen years back Money in abundance 
was offeied, aud the Raua^s passion foi pageantry and profusion 
would have pi evented any objection to his proceeding to the Jeipoor 
capital To receive the chief of the universal Hindu lace with due 
honour, the whole nobility of Ambei would have left their estates, 
which would have been constiued into, and accepted as, a voluntary 
acquiescence m the_ rights of the Nazir's choice, which the marriage 
would have completely cemented Foiled in this piomising design, 
the knot, which the piecipitate and perseveiing conduct of the Nazir 
had lendeied too indissoluble even foi his skill to undo, was cut by 
the annunciation of the advanced pregnancy of the Bhattiani queen. 

This timely interposition of Mdtd Janv/oi (the Juno Lucina of 
Eajwaira) might well be legaided as miraculous , and though the 
sequel of this event was conducted with such publicity as almost to 
choke the voice ot slandei, it still found utteiance * It was deemed 
a soit of piodigy, that an event, which would have caused a jubilee 
thioughout Dhoondar, should have been kept secret until thiee 
months aftei the Raja's death f The mysteiies of the oaioulas of 
Rajpoot piinces find their way to the public out of doois, and in 
Oodipooi, moie especially, aie the common topics of conversation 
The vaiiety of character within its walls, the hke variety of com- 
municants without, the conflicting inteiests, the diversified objects 
of contention of these little woilds, render it utterly impossible that 
any seciet cau long be maintained, far less one of such magnitude as 
the piegnancy of the queen of a pnnce without issue That this 
event should be levealed to the Nazir, the superintendent of the 
queen's place, with all the formality of a new discovery, thee 
months after Juggut Sing's death, must excite surprise , since to 
have been the beaier ot such joyful intelligence to his master, to 
whom he was much attached, must have rivetted his influence 

At thiee o'clock on the 1st of April, a council of sixteen queens, 
the widows of the late piince, and the wives of all the great vassals 

* The publicity, on this occasion, is pi ecisely of the same character as marked 
the accouchement of the Duchess de Bern, who, it is said, not only had the 
usual witnesses to silence the voice of doubt, but absolutely insisted on the 
Mok echanx as well as the Mai echales of France being in the room at the 
moment of parturition 

t llaja Juggut Sing died the 2lBt December 1818, and the announcement of 
the Bhattiani being in “ the eighth month of her piegnancy,” was*on the 24th 
March 1819. 

[Vot II] ^ 45 a 
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of the state, assembled to ascertain the fact of pregnancy, whilst 
all the great barons awaited in the anti-chambers of the Zendna 
Deori the important response of this council of mations When it 
announced that the Bhattiani queen was piegnant beyond a doubt, 
they consulted until seven, when they sent in a written declaration, 
avowing then unanimous belief of the fact, and that should a son 

be bom, they would acknowledge him as then lord, and to none 
** else pledge allegiance A transcript of this was given to the 
Nazir, who was recommended to forward an attested copy to the 
British agent at Dehli Fiom these dehbeiations, fiom which there 
was no appeal, the Nazir was excluded by expiess desiie of the 
Rahtore queen He made an ineffectual effort to obtain fiom the 
chiefs a declaiation, that the adoption of the Nurwai youth was in 
conformity to the desne of the deceased piince, their mastei , but 
this attempt to obtain indemnity for his illegal acts was defeated 
immediately on the ground of its untruth * 

By this lawful and energetic exertion of the powers directly vested 
in the queen-mother and the gieat council of the chiefs, the tongne 
of faction was rendeied mute , but had it been otheiwise, another 
queen was pionounced to be in the same pyful condition f On the 
morning of the 25th of April, fom months and four days after 
Juggut Sing’s death, a son was usheied into the woild with the 
usual demonstiations of ]oy, and received as the Autocrat of the 
Cutchwahas, while the infant inteilopei was lemoved, from the 
gadi, and thiust back to his original obscurity Thus terminated an 
affau which involved all Rajwaria in discussion, and at one time 
thieatened a veiy serious result That it was disposed of in this 
manner was foitunate for all paities, and not least foi the piotecting 
powei 

Having thus given a connected, though imperfect, sketch of the 
history of the Jeipooi state, fiom its foundation to the present time, 
before proceeding with any account of its i esources, or the details of 
its internal administration, we shall delineate the use, pi ogress, and 
existing condition of the Shekh^vati federation, which has iisen out 
of, and almost to an equality with, the parent state 


* Deemin'; a lecord o£ these transactions useful, not only as desonptive of 
manncis, but ns n precedent, inasmuch ns they shew the powers niid position 
of the different authorities composing a Rajpoot state in cases of succession, I 
have inserted it in the Appendix 

No notice, that I am aware of, was ever taken of this second annunciation. 
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4 

CHAPTER V 

t 

Origin of the SMhli&vati federation — Its constitution — Descent of the chiefs 
fi om Baloji of Amber — Mohulji — Miraculous bii th of his son — Shekhji — 
Aggi andizes his ten itoi y — Raemul — Sooja — Raesih — ffishei oism — Obtains 
giants fiom Akbei — Gets possession of Khundaila and Oodipooi — His 
exploits and chai aetei — Ghii dhuiji — Is cut off by assassination — Dwai cadas. 
— His ext) ao) dinaiy feat with a lion — Falls by Khan Jehan Lodi — Bii sing- 
deo — His authoi ity usuiped by his son — Buhadooi Sing — Ai iingzeb dii acts 
the demolition of the temple of Khundaila — Buhadooi desei ts his capital — 
Shujaun Sing Raesilote flies to its defence — He is slain, the temple i azed, and 
the city gall isoned — Kesiiii — Faitiiion of the terntoiy between Kesuii and 
Futteh Sing — Futteh Sing assassinated — Kesui i i esists the i egal authoi tty 
— Is desei ted in the^ field and slain — His eon Oodi Sing taken to Ajmei — 
Khundaila i etdken, and i estoi ed to Oodi Sing, who ts libei ated — He i esolves • 
to punish the Munohm pool chief — Is baffled by that chiefs intrigues — Is 
besieged by Jey Sing of Ainbei —Khundaila becomes tiibutaiy to Ainb^i 

We proceed to sketcli the history of the ShdkhAwut confedeiation, 
which, spiinging fiota the ledundant feudality of Amber, thiough 
the influence of age and ciicumstances, has attained a power and 
consideration almost equalling that of the pai ent state , and although 
it possesses neither wiitten laws, a peimanent congiess, nor any 
visible or recognized head, subsists by a sense of common interest. 
It must not be supposed, howevei, that no system of policy is to be 
found in this confederation, because the spiings are not always 
visible or in action , the moment any common oi individual intei est 
IS menaced, the grand council of the Bai ons of ShdkhS.vati assembles 
:at Oodipoor to decide the course of action to be pursued 

The Shekhawut chieftains are descended fiom Baloji, the thud son 
of Ra]a of Oodikurn, who succeeded to the throne of Amber in S. 
1445, A.D 1389 At this period, if we look back to the political 
state of society, we find that neaily the whole of the tracts, which 
now obey the Shekh&vati federation, weie parcelled out amongst 
numerous chieftains of the Ohohan oi Tuar tubes,* the descendants 
of the ancient Hindu emperois of Dehli, who evinced no more 
submission than the swoid and their Islamite successors exacted 
from them 


* Thelovers of antiquity have only to make tVie search to find an abundant 
harvest, thioughout all these countries, of ancient capitals and cities, whose 
names are haidly known even to the modern inhabitants Of the ancient 
Rajoi e I have already spoken, and I now draw the attention of my countrymen 
to Abhanaii, which boasts a very remote antiquity , and from an old stanza, 
we might imagine that its prmces were connected with the Kaian dynasty of 
Persia I copied it, some twenty years ago, from an itinerant bard, who bad 
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Baloji, "who was the actual founder of the numerous families 
now designated by the moie distinguished name of Sh6kh]ij his 
giandson, obtained as an appanage the district of Amrutsii, but 
whether by his own piowess or by other means, is not mentioned. 
He had three sons, Mokul]i, Khemia], and Khaiud The fiist 
succeeded to the patrimony of Amintsir, the second had a numeious 
issue styled halwpota, one ot whom was adopted into the twelve 
chambers (6ara-fcoi7i) of Outchwahas The thud had a son called 
Kumun, whose descendants weie styled Kumawut, but are now 
nearly extinct 


an imperfect knowledge of it himself, and 1 have Ooubtlesa made it more so, 
but it IS still sufficiently intelligible to point at a remaikable coincidence 

“ Raja Cliund cd Abhdnaii, 

Beea Sanjog, ayo Girnaii ( Girndi J 
“ Dele’ll blidtat, leo bulae 
“ Keo hidut, mun hegsde, 

‘ Beao Sanjog, Pet maid hurre 
“ Kos sat’h so, mun chit d’hane, 

“ Tii beti KMcum ea 
“ Nam Pet mala (a) ho 
“ Lekhd hooa Lvn tdr ko 
** Eea jdna sat h ho ” 

This is a fragment of .v long poem relative to the rivalry ot Baja Obnnd of 
Abbinau, and Raja Soorsdn of Indrapooii, who was betiothed to Pei mala, 
daughter of Kdicum, and bad gone to Girnan, oi Giinfir, to esponse hei,-when 
the Abbiinair prince abducted her Raju Soors^n of Iiidiapoori (Dehli), i/tlie 
ancestor of the Suraseni, and founder of Soorpoori, existed pi obably twelve 
hundred years before Christ That sun-woi sbippeis bad established themselves 
in the peninsula of Saui ushtrn, (whose capital was J unagurlnGii nar), its appel- 
lation, in the days of the Greeks of Bactria, as now, proves, (see Strabo, 
Justin, &o ) but whetbei KMcum, the fnthei of Permala, is the Caiciimaras of 
Peidoosi, we shall not stop to inquire The connection between this peninsula 
and Persia was intimate in latei tiroes, so as even to give use to the assertion 
that the Banas of Llewar weie oescended fiom the Sasssamaii kings It was 
my good fortune to discovci Sooipooif, on the Jumna, the lesidenceof the rival 
of Chund of Abhannii, which city 1 leave to some one imbued with similar taste 
to Msit, and merely add, he will hnd theie an insciiption in a coond or fountain 
dedicated to the Sun The distance bowevei , seven hundred coss [leos sai’hso), 
whether fiom Indrapoori or Ahhanair, to Giinar, even admitting them to be 
gao coss, would be too much I believe this would make it eight hundred 
miles, and certainly, as the crow flies, it is not seven hundred Interwoven 
with the story there is much about Baja Chambha, piince of Jajiiuggur, a city 
of great antiquity in Oris'-a, and containing some of the finest specimens of 
sculpture I e\ei saw Theie is also mention of a Baja Sa6r, (gw. Snhir or 
Sehiis ot Aroie) ot Pei man In 1804-, I passed tin ongh Jajnuggui , after the 
conquest of the province of Cuttack, with my regiment At Jajiinggur, my 
eaihcst friend, the late Captain Bellet Scaly, employed his pencil for several 
days with the sculptured lemains These diawings wei c sent to the authorities 
at Calcutta peihaps this notice may rescue from oblivion the remains of 
Jaynuggur, and of my deceased fiiend’s talent, for Captain Bellet Scaly was 
an ornament equally to pi ii ate life and to his profession He fell a victim 
to the fever contracted in the Nepal wai. The ruins of Ahhanair are on tho 
Baugiingfl, three coss cast of Lnlsont. 


(a) Pcfi mold, means Fairy garland 
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Mokul "had a son who was named Shdkh]i, in compiiment to a 
miracle-woikiug Islamite saint, to whose prayers the childless 
chief was indebted for a son destined to be the patiiaich of a 
uumeious race, occupying, undoi the teirb ShekliSwut, an im- 
portant portion of the surface of Eajpootana Sh^kh Booihan was 
the name of this saint, whose shrine (still existing) was about six 
miles ftoin Aohiole, and fouiteen fiom the lesidence of Mokul As 
the period of time iias shoitly attei Timooi’s invasion, it is not 
unlikely he was a pious missionary, who lemnined behind for the 
conveision of the wailike but toleiant Ra3poot, with whom, even if 
he should fail in his puipose, he was certain of piotection and 
hospitality The Slidkh in one of Ins peiegnnations had reached the 
confines of Aniiutsii, and was passing over an extensive meadow, in 
which was Mokulji The Mangta (mendicant) appi cached with the 
usual salutation, ^'haveyou aiij'tlnng for me “ Whatevei you 
please to have, Babaji (sii e),^^ was the coui teous i eply The request 
was limited to a di aught of milk, and it oni faith weie equal to the 
Shekhawut^s, we should believe thatShekh Booihan drew a copious 
stieani fiom the exhausted nddei ot a female buffalo This was 
sufidcient to convince the old chief that the Sh^kh could work other 
miiacles, and he piayed that, thiough his means, he might no 
longei be childless. In due time he had an heir, who, according to 
the injunctions of Booihan, ivas stjded, alter his own tube, Shdkh. 
He directed that he should wear the buddea,* which, when laid 
aside, was to be suspended at the saint^s duigah, and furthei, that 
he should assume the blue tunic and cap, abstain fiom hog’s flesh, 
and eat no meat in which the blood remained ” He also ordained 
that at the hath of every SbekhS.wut male infant a goat should be 
saciificed, the JTitiwa (Islamite creed) read, and the child spiinkled 
with the blood Although four centuries have passed away since 
these obligations weie conti acted by Mokul, they aie still leligiouslj 
maintained by the little nation of his descendants, occupying a space 
of ten thousand square miles The wild hog, which, accoiding to 
immemolial usage, should be eaten once a yeai by every Rajpoot, is 
rarely even hunted by a Shekhawut, and though they have relaxed 
in that ordinance, which commanded the suspension of the buddeas 
nt the shiine of Boorhan, still each infant wears them, as well as the 
blue tunic and caj), for two yeais after his biith , and a still greater 
mark of respect to the memory of the saint is evinced in the blue 
pennon which surmounts the yellow banner, or national flag, of the 
Shdkliawuts It is even gravely asserted, that those who, from 
indolence, distance, oi less justifiable motives, have neglected the 
least important injunction, that of depositing the initiatory stimgs or 
hiiddeas, have nevei prospered But a still strongei proof is fur- 
nished of the credulity, the toleration, and yet immutability of the 
Rajpoot charactei, in the fact, that, although Amiutsii,t and the 

" I ■ — -I ■ I ■■ 

* Srniigs, or threads, woi ii crossways by il-ihomedan children 
t The town o£ Amrutsii and foi ty-fivo villages are still left to the Munohur- 
poor blanch 
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lands around the durgah, aie annexed to the fisc of Amber, yet the 
shiine of Shekh Boorhan continues a sima (sanctuary), while lands 
are assigned to almost a hundred, families, the descendants of the 
saint, who reside in the adjacent town of Talla. 

ShekhJ^, when he attained man’s estate, gieatly augmented the 
teintoiy left by his father, and had consolidated thiee huudied and 
sixty villages under his sway, by conquest from his neighbours, 
when his reputation and power atti acted the jealous notice of the 
lord paramount of Amber. He was attacked, but by the aid of the 
Punnee Fat’hans* he successfully withstood the leiteiated assaults 
of his suzeiain Tip to this peiiod, they had acknowledged the 
Ambdi piinces as liege loids, and in token of alliance paid as tiibute 
all the colts i eared on the original estate t ^ dispute on this point 
was the ostensible cause (though subordinate to their rapid pi os- 
pen ty), which occasioned a total sepaiation of the Shdkhawut 
colonies from the parent state, until the leign of SowAd Jey Sing, 
who, with his means as lieutenant of the empire, compelled homage, 
submission, and pecuniaiy telief from them Shekbji left a well- 
established authority to his son, Raemul, of whom nothing is 
recorded. Raemul was followed by Sooja, who had three sonS, viZf 
Noonkurn, Raesil, and Gopal The elder succeeded to the patrimony 
of Amrutsu and its th^ee hundred and sixty townships, while to his 
brothers, the fiefs of Lambi and Jharli were respective^ assigned 
With the second brother, Raesil, the fortunes of the Sh^h^wnts 
made a lapid stride, from an occurrence in which the Rajpoot 
appears in the position we desire to see him occupy 

Noonkurn, the chief of the Shekh&wuts, had a minister named 
Devidds, of the banya or mercantile caste, and, like thousands of 
that caste, energetic, shrewd, and intelligent. He one day held ‘ 
an argument with his lord (which the result pioves he main- 
tained with independence), that "genius with good foitune was 
" the first gift of heaven, and to be far more prized than a man’s 
" mere inheritance.” Noonkurn warmly disputed the point, which 
ended by his telling the minister he might go to Lambi and 
make experiment of the truth of his aigument on his brother 
Raesil Ddvidas lost no time, on this polite dismissal from his office, 
in proceeding with his family and property to Lambi. He was 

* The Fnnnecs are a bribe of Doorannees, regarding whoin Mr Elpbinstono’s 
acconnt of Cabul maj be consulted In after-times, there was a chieftain of 
thistrioe so celebiated foi his generosity and hospitality, that bis name has 
become proverbial . 

Bnnne, to, hvnne 

Nuliyn, Ddod Khan JPunne , 

that IS, if they failed elsewhere, there was always Diiod Khan in reserve His 
gallaiit bearing, and death in rerochidi’s reign, are related in Scott s excellent 
History of the Dekhaii 

t This will I ecall to the reader’s recollection a similar custom in the uiicient 
Persian cmpn e, where the tribute of the distant Satranies was of the same kind 
Armenia, accoidiiig to Heiodotns, alone gave an annual tribute of twenty 
thousand colts 
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1 eceived "witili the usual hospitality , but soon discovered that Kaesil’s 
means were too confined to bear an additional burthen^ and that the 
field was too lestricted to enable him to demonstiate the tiuth of 
the argument which lost him his place He made known his deter- 
mination to proceed to the impeiial city, and advised Raesil to 
accompany him, and tiy liis luck at com t Eaesil, who was valiant 
and not without ambition, could only equip twenty hoise, with 
which he ai lived at Dehli ]ust as an aimy was foiming to oppose 
one of those Afghan invasions, so common at that peiiod In the 
action which ensued, Raesil had the good fortune to distinguish 
himself by cutting down a leadei of the enemy, in the piesence of 
the impeiial geneial, which had a decided mfiuence on the event of 
the day Enquiries were made for the biave unknown, who had 
peiformed this heioic deed, but as, for reasons which will be per- 
ceived, he kept aloof fiom the quarters of his countiymen, the argu- 
ment of Ddvidas would nevei have been illustiated, had not the 
impeiial commander determined to seek out and lewaid merit He 
ordeied a gland zeafiit, or 'enteitainment’ to be piepared for the 
chiefs of eveiy grade in the array, who weie commanded afterwards 
to pay then lespects to the geneial As soon as Raesil appeared, 
he was lecognized as the individual of whom they were in search 
His name and family being disclosed, his bi other, Noonkurn, who 
was serving with his quota, was called, whose anger was peremp- 
toiily expressed, at his presuming to appear at court without his 
permission , but this ebullition of ]ealousy was of little avail Raesil 
was at once intioduced to the gieat Akber, who bestowed upon him 
the title of Baesil Dwbduiif* and a more substantial maik of royal 
favour, lu a giant of the districts of Rewasso and Khasulli, then 
belonging to the Chundaila Rajpoots This was but the opening of 
Raesil’s career, for scaicely had be settled his new possessions, when 
he was recalled to couit to take part in an expedition against 
Bhutnair Fresh services obtained new favours, and he i eceived a 
grant of Khtindaila and Oodipoor, then belonging to the Nurbhan 
Rajpoots, who disdained to pay allegiance to the empiie, and gave 
themselves up to unlicensed rapine. 

Raesil finding it would be a woik of difficulty to expel the biave 
Hurbhans fiom their ancient hapotd (patrimony), had recourse to 
stratagem to effect his object Previous to the expedition to Bhut- 
nair, Raesil had espoused the daughter of the chief of Khundaila, 
and it is related that a casual expression, dropped on that occasion, 
suggested his desii e to obtain it for himself Being dissatisfied with 
the dowei {ddeja) given with his bride, he, with no commendable 
taste, peitmaciously insisted upon an increase; upon which the 
Nurbhan chief, losing patience, hastily replied, we have nothing 

* It IS always agreeable to find the truth of these simple annals corroborated 
in the historical remains of the conquerors of the Rajpoots The name of 
Raesil Durhari will be found, in the Ayeen Akberri, amongst the munsuhdais 
of twelve bundled and fifty horse , a rank of high importance, being equiva- 
lent to that conferred on the sons of potent Rajas 
[VoL n] 
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'' else to give, unless you take the stones o£ the hill ” The attendant 
Sooguni (augui), immediately turning to Raesil, said, in an undev- 
tone, '^tie a knot on the skirt of your gaiment in lemembiance of 
this ” An expiession like this fiom a prophetic tongue, gave birth 
to the wish to be loid of Khundaila, while Ins sei vices to the king, 
and the imbecility of its Nurbhan possessoi, conspired to fulfil it. 
Watching his opportunity, he marched against the place, and being 
in all piobability suppoited by his liege loid, it was abandoned 
without defence, and the inhabitants tendeied their submission to 
him Henceforth, Khundaila was esteemed the principal city of 
the Sh^kh&wut confederation , and the descendants of Raesil, using 
his name as a patronymic, aie styled Raesilote, occupying all 
southem Shekh§,vati, while another branch of later origin, called 
Sadhani, holds the northern tracts Immediately after the occupation 
of Khundaila, Raesil obtained possession of Oodipooi, foimeily 
called Kasoomhif also belonging to the Kuibhans * 

Raesil accompanied his piopei liege loid, the gieat Ra 3 a Maun of 
Ambiei, against the heioic Kana Pertdp of M^war He was also in 
the expedition to Cabul, against the Afghans of Cohistdu, in all of 
which enteipiizes he obtained fiesh distinctions Regai ding his 
death, there is no recoid, but his histoiy is another illustiation of 
the Rajpoot chaiactei, whilst it confiims the position of the Banyd, 
that ^'genius and good foitune are fai supeiioi to inheritance ” 
Raesil, at his death, had a compact and well-managed tenitory, 
out of which he assigned appanages to his seven sons, fiom whom 
aie descended the vaiious families, who, with relative distinctive 
patronymics, Bho]5,nis, Sadhanis, Laikhftms, Taj-khAnis, PursiS,in- 
potas, Hur-r&mpotas, are recognized thioughout Rajwaira by the 
generic name of Shekhawut 

1 — Glirdhur , had Khundaila and Rewasso 

2 — Lai khan Kachri^was 

3 — ^Bhojra] Oodipooi 

4 — ^Tiimul Rao. Kasulli and eighty-foui villages. 

5 — ^Puisram B&e 

6 — Hur-ramji . Moonduiii 

7 — Ta]-khau , Ho appanage 

Wo shall not break the thread of the narrative of the eldei branch 
of Khundaila, chief of the sons of Shdkhji,” to tieat of the junior 
line, though the issue of Bhojraj have eclipsed, both in population 
and property, the senior descendants of Raesil 

Girdhur-ji succeeded to the piowess, the eneigy, and the estates 
of his father, and for a gallant action obtained fiom the Emperoi the 

^Tho Hutbhan is a sacITha, oi ratni5catton of tho Cholian lacc They had 
long held possession of these regions, of which Kdts, or Kasoombi, now Oodi- 
poor, was the capital, the oity where the grand council of the confedei ation 
always meets on great occasions This may throw light on the Cusoombeo 
mentioned on the triumphal pillai at Dchli ; the Nuibhaii capital is more 
likely to bo tho town alluded tb, than Cusoomnee on the Ganges 
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title of Ila]a of Kbundaila At this period, the empire was in a most 
disordeied state, aud the mountainous region, called Mdwat, was 
inhabited by a dining and feiocious bauditti, called Mewohs, who 
■pillaged in gangs even to the gates of the capital The task of taking, 
dead oi alive, the leadei of this banditti, was assigned to the chief of 
Khuudaila, who peifoimed it with signal gallantly and success. 
Aware that, by the display of snperioi force, his enemy would lemain 
in his luikiiig places, Girdhur put himself on teims of equality with 
his foe, and with a small but select baud hunted the Mewatti leader 
down, and in the end slew him in single combat The career of 
Giidhiii, short as it was biilliant, was teiminated by assassination, 
while bathing in the Jumna The anecdote is descriptive of the 
difference of manneis between the rustic !Ra]poot and the debauched 
letaiuei of the court 

One of the Khundaila chieFs men was waiting, in a blacksmith^s 
shop, while his swoid was lepaired and sharpened A Mooslem, 
passing by, thought he might have his jest with the unpolished 
Eajpoot, and nftei asking some impertinent questions, and laughing 
at the unintelligible replies in the BalfJia of Eajwaita, slipped a 
heated cinder in the turban of the soldier the insult was borne 
with gieat coolness, which increased the miith of the Mussulman, 
and at length the turban took fire The sword was then leady, and 
the Tlial\,oor, after feeling the edge, with one blow laid the jestei^s 
head at his feet He belonged to one of the chief nobles of the com t, 
who immediately led his letainers to the Khundaila chief's quarters, 
aud thence to where he was performing his religious ablutions in the 
Jumna, aud whilst engaged in which act, unaimed and almost 
unattended, basely muidered him. Girdhui left several children 

Dwarca-dds, his eldest son, succeeded, and soon after his accession 
nearly fell a victim to the jealousy of the Munohurpoor chief, the 
1 epresentative of the elder branch of the family, being the lineal 
descendant of Hoonkurn The emperoi had caught a lion in the 
toils, and gave out a grand hunt, when the Munohurpoor chief 
observed that his lelative, the Eaesilote, who was a votaiy of Ifahr- 
Singh, was the pioper person iio engage the king of the forest 
Dwarca-dds saw through his relative's treachery, but cheerfully 
accepted the proposal Having bathed and prayed, to the astonish- 
ment of the king and court, he entered the arena unaimed, with a 
brazen plattei containing the various articles used in pooja (worship), 
as grains of iice, cuids, and sandal ointment, and going diiectly up 
to the monster, made the tilao on his forehead, put a chaplet round 
his neck, and prostiated himself in the usual attitude of adoration 
before the lion, when, to the amazement of the spectators, the noble 
beast came gently up, and with his tongue lepeatedly licked his face, 
permitting him to letire wiihout the least indication of anger The 
emperor, who concluded that his subject must “ weai a chaimed life," 
desiied the Khundaila chief to make any request, with the assurance 
of compliance, when he leceived a delicate reproof, in the desiie 
[Vox,, n ] 46a 
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''that his majesty would never place another pei son lu the same 
" predicament from which he had happily escaped ” 

Dwarca-das was slam by the gieatest hero of the age m which he 
lived, the celebrated Khan Jehan Lodi, who, accoi ding to the legends 
of the Shdkhawuts, also fell by the hand of then loid; and they 
throw an air of loraance upon the transaction, which would 
grace the annals of chivalry m any age or countiy Khan Jehan 
and the chieftain of Khundaila weie sworn friends, and when nothing 
but the life of the gallant Lodi would satisfy the lang, Dwarca 
gave timely notice to his fiiend of the hateful task- imposed upon 
him, advising eithei submission oi flight His fate, which foims 
one of the most interesting episodes in Feiishta^s histoiy, involved 
that of the Sh^hS,wut chief 

He was succeeded by his son, Birsmgdeo, who seivedwith his 
contingent in the conquest of the Dekhan, and was made governoi of 
Peinalla, which he had materially assisted in reducing The Khun- 
daila annalist is desiious to make it appear that his service was 
independent of his liege loid of Amber, but the piobability is that 
he was undei the immediate command of the Mirza Ha]a Jey Sing, 
at that peiiod the most distmguished general of his nation or of the 
couit. 

. Birsmgdeo had seven sons, of whom the heir-appaient, Bahadoor 
Sing, remained at Khundaila, while estates weie assigned to his 
brothers, viz , Amur Sing, Siam Sing, Jugdeo, Bhop&l Sing, Mokii 
Sing, and Paim Smg, who all inci eased the stock of E-aesilotes. 
While the Ra]a was performing his duties in the Dekhan, intelligence 
reached him that his son at home had usurped his title and autho- 
rity , upon which, with only four horsemen, he left the army for Ins 
capital When within two coss of Khundaila, he alighted at the 
house of a Jatm, of whom he requested refreshment, and begged 
especial caie of his weaned steed, lest he should be stolen , to which 
she sharply replied, " Is not Bahadooi Smg ruler here ? You may 
"leave gold m the highway, and no one dare touch it/^ The old 
chieftain was so delighted with this testimony to his son's discharge 
of a prince's duties, that, without disclosing himself or his suspicions, 
he immediately leturned to the Dekhan, where he died 

Bahadoor Sing succeeded, andonhis father's death lepaiied to the 
armies m the south, commanded by Atungz6b in person. Being 
insulted by a Mooslem chief, bearing the same name with himself, 
and obtaining no redi ess from the bigotted prince, he left the army 
in disgust, upon which his name was erased from the list of mun- 
subdars It was at this time the tyiant issued his mandate for the 
capitation-tax on all his Hindu subjects, and for the desti action of 
their temples ^ 


* The numerous ruined shtincs and mucilntcd statues in every town and 
village, still attest the zeal with which the bigot’s ordci s were obeyed , nor is 
there an image of any antiquity with an entire set of features (except in spots 
imperrions to Ins myrmidons), from Lahore to Cape Comorin. Orakarji, whoso 
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To the personal enemy of the Sh4kh&wut was intrusted the two- 
fold duty of exacting tribute, and the demolition of the temple, the 
ornament of Khundaila, whose chief, degrading the name of Baha- 
door (warrior), abandoned his capital, and the Royal army had 
ariived within two ooss without the appearance of opposition The 
news spiead over the lands of the confedeiacy, that Bahadooi had 
fled fi om Khundaila, and that the Toork was bent on the destrnotion 
of its shiines It reached the ear of Shu]aun Sing, the chieftain of 
Ohapowlee, a descendant of Bhojra], the second son of Raesil. 
Embued with all the spiiit of this heio, the brave Bhojanl resolved 
to devote himself to the protection of the temple, or perish in its 
defence At the moment the tidings reached him, he was solemniz- 
ing his nuptials on the Marwar frontier. Hastening home with his 
bride, he left her with his mother, and bade both a solemn farewell. 
In vain his kindred, collecting lound him, dissuaded him from his 
design, uiging that it was Bahadoor Singes affair, not his Am not 
I,” he said, “ also of RaesiPs stock, and can I allow the Toork to 
destroy the dwelling of the T’haJeoor (lord), and not attempt to 
** save it ? Would this be acting the part of a Rajpoot As their 
entreaties were vain, they, to the number of sixty, resolved to 
accompany him, and share his fate They were joined by a party 
' of Bahadoor’s adherents, and succeeded in entering Khundaila The 
imperial commander, to whom this unlooked-for opposition was 
reported, well awaie of what a Rajpoot is capable when excited to 
action, and perhaps moved by a geneious feeling at seeing a handful 
of men oppose an army, requested that two of their number might 
be deputed to his camp to confer with him He told them, that 
notwithstanding it was the king^s command that he should raze the 
temple to the ground, he would be satisfied (if accompanied by proper ‘ 
submission) with taking off the Teullus, or golden ball which sur- 
mounted its pinnacle They endeavoured to dissuade him , offered 
money to the utmost possible amount of their means , but the answer 
was, the hullus must come down ” One of these noble delegates, 
no longer able to contain himself, exclaimed, " Break down the 
** hull/us f” as with some moist clay at his feet he moulded a ball, 
which he placed on a little mound before him , and drawing his 
sword, repeated, ** Break down the Imllus f I dare you even to break 
this ball of clay The intrepidity of this action gained the 
applause even of the foe, and they had safe conduct to rejoin their 
brethren, and prepare them for the worst 

At this time, Khundaila had no fortifications , there was, however. 


temple is on a small island of the Nerbndda, alone, it is said, suppotted his 
dignity in the indiscriminate attack on the deities of Hind “ If they are gods 
“ (said the tyrannical but witty iconoclast), let them evince their power, and 
“by some miracle resist my commands ’* Omkarji received the first blow on 
his head, as if embued with mortal feeling, for the blood gushed from his nose 
and mouth, which prevented a repetition of the in]ury ' This sensibility, though 
without the power of avenging himself, madeOmkar’s shrine doubly respected, 
and it continues to be one of the best frequented and most venerated in these 
regions 
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a gateway lialf way up the hill m the loute of ascent, tThieh led to 
the place of lesideuce of its chieftains, ad3oining which was the 
temple One pait} was stationed in the gateway, while Shu 3 .uin 
leservetl foi himself the defence of the temple, in which he took post 
with his kinsmen When the meicenaiies of the tyiant advanced, 
the defendeis of the gateway, aftei dealing many a distant death, 
maiched upon them swoid in hand, and peiished When they 
pushed on to the chief oh3ect of attack, the band issued forth in 
small detached paities, having first made their obeisances to the 
image, and earned destiiiction along with them Shn3aun was the 
last who fell The temple was levelled to the eaith, the idol hioken 
in pieces, and the fiagments thrown into the foundation of a mosque 
erected on its luins There is hardly a town of note in Ra3waria 
that has not to i elate a similai tale of desperate valour in the defence 
of their household gods against the iniquitous and impolitic Arung- 
jseb. Khundaila leceived a loj'al gariison , but the old officers, both 
territoiial and financial, were retained by the couquetor 

Bahadoor Slug continued to leside in an adjacent township, and 
through his Dewau, obtained a ceitain share otthe crops and transit 
duties, a seei out of every maund of the former, and one pice m 
every mpee of the lattei. In process of time, the family residence 
and gaideus were given up to him, and when the Syeds obtained 
powei he regained his countiy, though a garrison of the royal troops 
was letamed, whose expenses he paid He left thiee sons> viz., 
Kesuri Sing, Futteh Sing, and Oodey Sing. ^ 

Kesun, sohcitoas to hold his lands on the same terms as his 
ancestors, namely, service to the loi d-paramount, assembled his 
ndheients, and with bis second brother, Futteh Sing, departed for 
the imperial camp, to pioffei his service The Munohurpooi 'chief, 
the eldei branch of the family, was m the i oyal camp, and having 
regained his lost consequence by the depression of Khundaila, was 
by no means -a filing again to part with it He intrigued with the 
second biothei, Futteh Siug, to whom he proposed a division of the 
lands ; the lattei lent himself to the mtiigue, and the'Dewan, seeing 
that a family quarrel would involve the destructida of them all, 
lepanod to Khundaila, and through the mother, a Gdr Bnjpootni, he 
advocated the paitition A census was accordingly made of the 
population, and a measuiement of the lands, of which two portions 
weio assigned to Futteh Sing, and the three lemaining to the Ra3a. 
The ton n itself was pai titioned in the same mannei Henceforth, 
the blethers held no intei course with each othei, and Kesun pre- 
feiied Kaotah as his lesidence, though whenevei he came to TTTinn- 
d.uln, Futteh Sing withdrew Things remained in this state until 
the Dowan piompted Ins mnstei togetnd of the agreement which 
had seenred the ascendancy of Munohnrpoor in the Shdkh&wut 
fcdcmtion, by destroying his brother The Dewan arianged a 
fi ic'udly meeting at Kfiotah foi the avowed purpose of reconciliation, 
nhou Futteh Sing fell a victim to assassination, but the instigator 
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tovrn taken, and Oodey Sing earned to A]mdr, where he remained 
three years in captivity At this time, the chiefs of Oodipooi and 
Kasulli detei mined to cut off the royal gariison m Khuudaila, but 
appiehensive of the danger it might occasion to then chief, they 
sent a special messenger to A]mdr, to acquaint the viceioy of their 
scheme, pievious to its execution, to prevent his being implicated 
Kim nd alia was surpiised, and Deonath and thiee hundred Toorks 
put to the Bwoid 'I'he viceioy, desirous to lecovei the place, con- 
sulted his piisonei, who offered to le-instate him if he giauted him 
liberty The Nawab demanded a hostage, but the young Enjpoot 
said he knew of none but his own mother, who willingly became the 
pledge foi her son He fulfilled his agreement, and the viceioy was 
so pleased with his fiank and loyal conduct, that on paying a large 
mi'Azeiana, he restoied him to his capital 

Oodey Singes first act was to assemble his biethren, in oidei to 
punish Munohuipooi, whose treacheiy had caused them so much 
miseiy The fostei -brother, who commanded on that occasion, was 
again entrusted with the command, but he fled after a sliaip 
encounter, and Munohurpoor was invested Seeing he had no chance 
of salvation, he had again iecoui*se to chul (stiatagem) There were 
two feudatoiies of Koonkuin^s line, ]Oint-holdeis of Khajiolli, who 
had long been at variance with Deep Sing of Kasulli, the puucipal 
adyisei of the young Eaja of Khundaila They weie gained ovei to 
the purpose of the Munohurpooi chief, who sent them with a private 
message to Deep Sing, that no sooner should Munohurpoor fall than 
he would be deprived ot Kasulli These treacherous proceedings 
weie but too common amongst '^the sons of Shdkhp ” Deep Sing 
fell into the snare, and at bieak of day, when the trumpets sounded 
foi the assault, the diums of the Kasulli chief weie heard in full 
march to his estate Oodey Sing, thus depiived of his revenge, 
followed Deep Sing, who, awaie of his inability to cope with his 
immediate chief, fled for succour to Jeipoor, and Kasulli fell a 
saciifice to the aitifices which pieseiwed Munohurpoor The great 
Jej Sing then 1 uled Ambei , he received the suppliant chief, and 
piomised him ample lediess, on his sweaiing to become his vassal 
and tributaiy Deep Sing swoie allegiance to the gad% of Jey Sing, 
and signed a tubutaiy engagement of foui thousand inpees 
annually 

Thus lecoinmenced thesupieinacy of Ambdi ovei the confodeiated 
ShbkhS, wilts, nhich had been tin own off ovei since the dispute 
logaiding the colts of Amiutsn, the ancient maik of homage, Mheti 
‘‘ the sons of Shekh]i^’ consisted only of a few hundred armed men 
Shortly aftei this transaction, Jey Sing pioceeded to the Ganges to 
fulfil certain iites upon an eclipse, and while pei forming his ablutions 
in the sacred stieam, and the gifts foi distribution to the piiests 
being collected on the bank, ho inquned "who was piesent to leccivc 
" dan that clay?” The Kasulli chief, spreading out the skii t of his 
garment, replied, he was an applicant. Such ddn (gifts, being only 
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given to manqtas, or mendicants, in wlncli class they put priests, 
poets, and the poor, the Raja asked, laughing, “ What is yom desire, 
T’hakooi To which Deep Sing i eplied, that through his inter- 
cession the son of Fntteh Sing might obtain his father's shaie of 
Khundaila, which lequest was complied with 

This ocouiience was in A D 1716, when the J&ts were rising into 
power, and when all the minoi Rajas served with their contingents 
under the gi eat Jey Sing, as lieutenant of the emperoi Along with 
the piinces of Kerowli, Bhadorea, Sheopoor, and many others of the 
third lank, was Oodey Sing of Khundaila During the siege of 
Thoou, the Shekhawut chief was reprimanded for neglect of duty, 
and although he owed a double allegiance to Jey Sing, as his natuial 
liege lord and lienteuant of the king, he would not brook the censure 
from one of his own lace, and indignantly withdiew fiom the siege. 
Chooramun the Jdt, having contrived to make his peace with the 
Syed vizier, when Thoon was upon the eve of surrender, and Oodey 
Sing being implicated in this intrigue, Jey Sing, who was moitified 
atanoccurience which pi evented the gratification of a long-chenshed 
resentment against the upstart JiXts, determined that the Khundaila 
chief should sufPer foi his audacity. Attended by the imperialists 
under Bazeed Khan, and all his home clans, he laid siege to the 
citadel called Oodiguih Oodey Sing held out a month in this castle 
he had constiucted and called % his own name, when his lesources 
failing, he fled to Nuroo in Marwar, and his son, Sow&^ Sing, 
piesented the keys, thi owing himself on the clemency of the 
conqueror He was well leceived, and paidoned, on condition of 
becoming tiibutary to Ambdr He followed the example of the 
Kasulli chief, and signed an engagement to pay annually one lac of 
rupees Fiom this a deduction of fifteen thousand was subsequently 
made, and in time being i educed twenty thousand more, sixty-five 
thousand continued to be the tiibnte of Khundaila, until the decay 
of both the paient state and its scion, when the weakness of the 
foimer, and the merciless outrages of the predatory poweis, Pafhan 
and Mahiatta, rendered its amount unceitam and difficult to realize. 
Moreover, recalling his promise to Deep Sing, he restored the 
division of the lands as existing prior to the murder of Futteh Sing, 
VIZ, thiee shaies to SowAe Sing, with the title of chief of the 
Sh^khAwuts, and two to Dheer Sing, son of Futteh Sing The young 
cousin chieftains, now jomt-holders of Khundaila, attended their 
liege loid with then contingent, and Oodey Sing, taking advantage 
of their absence, with the aid of a band of outlawed Larkhfinis, 
surprised and took Khnndaila Attended by the Jeipooi tioops, 
the son performed the dutiful task of expelling his father from 
his inheritance, who again fled to Hnioo, where he resided upon 
a pension of five i npees a day, given by his son, until his death. 
He, however, outlived SowA^ Sing, who left three sons , Bindrabun, 
who succeeded to Khundaila ^ Simboo, who had the appanage of 
Ranolh , and Koosul, having that of Pipeiolli 
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CHAPTER VI 

Bindtabun Das adlieies io Madhu S^ng in the civil wars of Anihei — Paitition 
of lands annulled — Self-immolafion of the Bi ahmins — Gonspquences to ' 
JBindiabun, in his contest with Indui Sing, the other chief of Kkundaila — 
Civil wai — Prodigal expiatory saciifice of Bindiahun — He abdicates — 
Ooviiid Sing — Is assassinated — Nici sing- Das — Rise and devastations of the 
Mahi attas — Siege of Kkundaila — Tei ms ofi edemption — Mui dei of deputies 
by the Mahrattas — Indui Sing peiishes m the attempt to avenge them — 
Peitdp Sing — Rise of the Seehui chief — Ti ansactions between Pertap and 
Nursing, his co-paitnei — Peitdp obtains the whole of Kkundaila — Nuising 
1 eeovei s by sti atagein Jus shai e of Kkundaila — Domestic bi oils and feuds — « 
Oeneial assembly of the Sadhani and Raesilote chiefs, to eounteiact the 
enci oachmenis of Anibei — Tieaiij between the SheJchawuts and the com t of 
Ambii — Violated by the lattei — The confedeiaetj assault the toion of the 
Huldea faction — Nuising lefuses tiibute to the eouii, and Kkundaila is 
sequfsti ated — Nuising and Peitdp tieacheioiisly made captive, and conveyed 
to Jetpooi — Kkundaila annexed to the fisc 

Bindbabhn Das steadfastly adhered to Madh6 Sing in the civil wars 
which ensued for the gadf of Amb^r, and the latter, when success 
attended his cause, wished to reward the impoitant services of his 
feudatory. At his request, he consented that the paitition of the 
lauds which had caused so much bloodshed should be annulled, and 
that Bmdrabun should rule as sole lord of Khundaila Pive thousand 
men were placed under his command for the expulsion of the minor, 
Indur Sing, grandson of Deo Sing, who made a stout lesistance for 
many months ; but at length his little castle was no longei-tenable, 
and he fled to Parasoli, where he again defended himself, and was 
again on the point of sui render, when an unexpected accident not 
only saved him from exile, but restored him to his rights 

The mercenaries were supported at the sole charge of Bmdrabun, 
and as his ancestors left no treasmy, he was compelled to resort to 
the contribution called d^nd horn his subjects, not even exempting 
the hieiaiohy Piqued at this unusual demand, some of the wealthiest 
Brahmins expostulated with the Raja on this indignity to the 
order But then appeals were disiegarded by their chief, whose 
existence depended on supplies. The loss of influence as well as 
wealth being the fruit of this disiegard of their remonstrance, they 
had recourse to that singular species of levenge teimed chandi^ or 
self-immolation, and poignai ded themselves in his presence, pouring 
maledictions on his head with their last breath. The blood of 
Biahmins now lested on the head of Bmdiabun , even amongst his 
peisonal fi lends he laboured under a species of excommunication, 
and his liege lord, Madhii Sing of Ambdi, in order to expiate his 
indirect share in the guilt, recalled his tioops, and distributed twenty 
thousand rupees to the Brahmins of his own capital Indur Sing 
had thus time to breathe, and having collected all his retainers. 
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wisely joined the Jeipooi aimy assembling under the command of 
the celebiated Khoshialiiam Bhora to chastise the Rao of Machein, 
who was expelled and obliged to seek lefuge with the J^ts In this 
service Indur Sing so much distinguished himself, that, on the pay- 
ment of a mizzeiana of fifty thousand lupees, he reooveied his lost 
shaie of Khundaila, by a regulai jputta, or giant, of the Raja 

Peipetual feuds, however, laged between these two kings of 
EIhundaila, each of whom had his castle, oi fortified palace Each 
day “ there was war even in the gates” of EZhundaila, and at thO 
hazaid of prolixity we shall state how it was conducted, challenging 
the lecoids of any civil war to pioduce an instance in which all the 
ties of blood and kindred were more disiegarded than in this belkim 
phisquam civile 

Indur Sing had popularity on his side to balance the other^s 
superior power, and he was briskly pushing an attack on Oodignrh, 
the castle of his opponent, when he was joined by Raghdnat Sing, 
the younger son of his foeman This youth, who had the township 
of Koochore in appanage, helped himSelf to three more, to retain 
which he sided with his father^s foe Bindrabuu, in order to create 
a diveision, sallied out to attack Koochore , to oppose which, his son, 
togethei with his nephew, Pirthi Sing of Rabolli and his retainers, 
withdrew from the batteries to defend it. But the attack oil 
Koochoie had already failed, and Bindiabun was on his retreat td 
legain Khundaila, when he was intercepted The battle took placb 
outside the city, whose gates were shut against friend and foe, to 
prevent a pell-mell entry At the Same time, the siege Of Oodiguth 
was not slackened, it was defended by Govind Sing, the eldest son 
of Bindrabun, while the batteries against it were commanded by 
another near kinsman, Wahr Sing of Cheiaba For Several days 
daily combats ensued, in which were to be seen father and son, 
uncles and nephews, and cousins within evOiy degree of affinitj^, 
destroying each othei At lengpth, both parties were exhausted and 
a compromise ensued, in which Indur Sing obtained the rights he 
had so manfully vindicated 

At this time, a dying and desultory effort to regain his lost power 
was made by Nujuf Kooli Khan, at the head of tte imperialist, who, 
conducted by the traitoious Macherri Rao, led the royal aimy into 
the lands of the confederacy to raise contributions, foi' which he was 
cordially and laudably detested l^owul Sing of Nowulgurh, Bagh 
Sing of Keytri, Soornjmul of Bussao, all chieftains of the Sadhanis, 
unable to comply with the i equisitions, were carried off, and retained 
captive till ransomed for many lacs of rupees , all eventually raised 
upon the impoverished husbandman and industrious mei chant 

The din of civil war having ended, the ministeis of religion never 
ceased pouring into the ears of Bmdrahun, the necessity of expiation 
and oblations for the murdbi of thfeir brethren, aid he _was daily 
saciificing the birthright of his bhildren, in giants pf the. best lands 
of Elhundaiia, to these drones of society,- when Govind, the heir- 
[Voi. II ] 47 a 
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apparent, remonstrated, rrliicli was followed by the abdication of 
Bmdraban, who, appropriating five townships and the impost 
duties of Khundaila for his support, left the cares of government 
to his son.’*' 

Govind Sing did not long en3oy the honours of chief of the Raesi- 
lotes The year of his elevation having pioduced au unfavomable 
harvest, at the request of his vassal of Ranolli he proceeded to 
inspect the ciops preparatoiy to a reduction in the assessment Less 
superstitious than his fathei, he persevered in spite of the predic- 
tions of the astiologer, who told him, to beware the ides {miavus) 
of ^^Paush,^^ and not to go abroad that day In the couise of the 
excprsion, one of his personal attendants, a Ra3poot of Kajiolli, had 
lost some valuable aitiole entrusted to his charge, and the impetuous 
chief broadly taxed him with theft His protestations of innocence 
were unavailing, and considering himself dishonouied by the imputa- 
tion, which might possibly be followed by some disgraceful punish- 
ment, he determined to anticipate his chief, and murdeied him that 
night Govind left five sons, Nuising, Soorajmul (who had Dodea), 
Bagh Sing, Jowau Sing, and Run3eet, all of whom had families 

Nursing-Das, his eldest son, succeeded. In spite of internal 
dissensions, occasional chastisement, and pecuniary exactions horn 
the imperial aimies, or those of their immediate liege lord of Ambdr, 
the confedeiated/rerape of Shekhavati had increased their teiiitory 
and population Only the shadow of a name now remained to the 
empire of the Great Mogul; and their own lord-pai amount, satisfied 
with a certain degree of homage, tribute, and service on emergencies, 
was little inolmed to trench further upon then national indepen- 
dence But a new enemy had now arisen, and though of their own 
faith, far more destructive than even the intolerant Islamite Happy 
were the inhabitants of the desert, who had an ocean of sand 
between them and this scourge of India, the insatiable Mahratta. 
After the fatal day of Mairta, where the evil genius of Ra3pootana 
enabled De Boigne to give the last blow to hei independence, the 
desultoiy hordes roved in bands through the lands of the confedeia- 
tion, plundering, murdering, and cairying off captive the piincipal 
chiefs or their childien, as hostages for contributions they could not 
realize These were dragged about after then armies, until the 
hardships and indignities they underwent made them sell every 
article of value, or until the charge of keeping, or the tiouble of 
guai ding them, lendered their piolonged captivity burdensome to 
the wandering Southrons. 

Let us follow the path of the barbarians, and trace only one day’s 
acts of outrage When the Mahrattas enteied the lands of the 
federation, soon after the battle of Manta, they first attacked Bae 
The inhabitants, knowing that they had no hope of mercy fiom these 
marauders, fled, carrying away all the effects they could to the larger 
towns, while a garrison of eighty Rajpoots took post in the little 


* Hib second son, Raghdnath, had Eoochore in appanage 
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castle, to defend the point of honour against this new assailant Bae 
was stormed; not one Rajpoot would accept of quartei, and all weie 
put to the sword. The enemy pioceeded to Khundaila, the route 
maiked by similar tracks of blood When within two coss of tho 
town, tho horde halted at Hodegong, and a Pundit* was sent to 
Rao Iiidur Sing to settle tho contribution, which was fixed at twenty 
thousand rupees, besides three thousand in glioos\ (bribe), for the 
Biahniin negocintor The two chiefs, who negociated on the pait of 
the ]oint Rajas of Khundaila, proceeded with the Pundit to the 
enemy’s camp , their names weie Nowal and Duleel As it was out 
of then power to realize so large a sum, they weie accompanied by 
the joint revenue oflSceis of Khundaila as ole, oi hostage, when to 
their dismay, the Southron commander demuried, and said they 
themselves must remain One of tho chieftains, with the sang 
froid which a Rajpoot nevei loses, coolly replied, that should not be, 
and taking his 7ioo7m from his attendant, began uncei emoniously 
to smoke, when a rude Dehhany knocked the pipe from his hand. 
The T’hakooi’s sword was unsheathed in an instant, but eie he had 
time to use it a pistol-ball passed through his biain Duleel Sing’s 
party, attempting to avenge then companion, weie cut off to a man; 
and Indur Sing, who had left Khundaila to leain how the negotia- 
tions sped, at lived just in time to see his clansmen butcheied He 
was advised to legain Khundaila. ^^No,” replied the intiepid 
Raesiloto , ** better that I should fall before the gates of Khundaila 
** than enter them after such disgrace, without avenging my kinsmen '* 
Dismounting from his horse, he turned him loose, his adherents 
following his example ; and sword in hand they rushed on the host 
of assassins and met then fate Indur Sing was stretched beside his 
vassals, and, strange to say, Duleel was the only survivor ; though 
covered with wounds, he was taken up alive, and earned to the 
hostile camp. 

Such was the opening scene of the lengthened tragedy enacted in 
Shekhavati, when Mahratta actois succeeded to Pat’hans and 
Moguls . hens to their worst feelings, without one particle of their 
magnanimity or courtesy But the territory of the confederacy was 
fai too narrow a stage, even the entire plain of India appealed at 
one time too restricted for the hydra-headed banditti, nor is there a 
principality, district, or even township, fiom the Sutlej to the sea, 
where similar massacres have not been known, and but for our inter- 
position, such scenes would have continued to the present hour 


* Tlio nuiiistets of religion were the only clerhs amongst this laco of depre- 
dators, and they wore not behind tho most illiterate in cupidity, and to say 
tho truth, courage, when leqiiired , and ns for skill in iiegociation, a Mahrattn 
Brahmin stands alone keen, skilful, and imperturbable, ho would hare baffled 
Mnchiarclh himself 

t Glioos IS litei ally * a bribe and no treaty or transaction was ever carried 
on without this stipulation So sacred was tho gUoos held, fiom tyrant usage, 
that the Peshwa mmisteis, when they i uled the destinies of their nation, stipu- 
lated that tho gUoos should go to the pnry purse ! 
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Perfcap Smg, who succeeded liis brave father in his shaie of the 
patiimony^ vras at this crisis ivith his inothei at Sikiae, a strong fort 
in the lulls, ten miles from Kliiitidaila. To save the town, the prin- 
cipal men dug up the graiu-pits, selling their property to release 
then minor chief from fuithei trouble Having obtained all they 
could, the enemy proceeded to the lands of the Sadhanis Oodipoor 
•was the first assaulted, taken, and sacked ; the walls were knocked 
down, and the floors dug up in seaich of tieasure» Aftei foui days’ 
liavock, they left it a luin, and mni*ched against the noithein chief- 
tains of Singhana, Jhoon3oonoo, and Keytii On the departme of 
the foe, young Pert^p and hts kinsman, Hmsing, took up their abode 
in Khundaila, but scaicely had they i ecovered fi om the effects of 
the Dekhani incuision, befoie demands were made by then liege 
loid of Amber for the tribute Peitdp made his peace by assigning 
a fourth of the harvest, but Nursing, in the piocrastinating and 
haughty spii it of his ancestois, despised an arrangement which, he 
said (and with 3uatice), would i educe him to the level of a common 
Bhomia landholder 

At this 'period, a i emote bianch of the Khundaila Shekhawuts 
began to disclose a spiiit that afterwaids gamed him distinction. 
D^vi Sing, chieftain of Seekm, a descendant of Rao Tirmul of 
Kasulli, had added to his patrimony by the usuipation of nb less 
than twenty-five large townships, as Lohagurra, Kho, &c , and he 
deemed this a good oppoi tnnity, his chief being embi oiled with the 
court, to make an attack on Rewasso , but death put a stop to the 
ambitious views of the Seekui chieftain Having no issue*, he had 
adopted Luchmun Sing, son of the Shahpoora T’hnkoor , but the 
Jeipoor court, which had taken great umbrage at these most un3*usti- 
fiable assaults of the Seekui chief on his weaker brethren, com- 
manded Nundram Huldia (bi other of the prime minister Doulet 
Ram), collector of the Shekhawut tribute, to attack and humble 
him. No soonei were the orders of the court promulgated, than all 
the BarwutUas’^ gatheied round the standaid of the collector, to 
aid in the redemption of their patrimonies wrested fiom them by 
Seekur Besides the Khundaila chief in person, there were the 
Puttawxd$ of Kasulli, Bilara, and others of Tiimul’s stock , and even 
the Sadhanis, who little interfeied in the affaiis of the Raesilotes, 
lepaned with 3oy with their tribute and their letainers to the camp 
of the Jeipoor commander, to depiess the Seekur chief, who was 
rapidly iising over them all Nearly the whole troops of the con- 
federacy whei e thus assembled Devi Sing, it may be imagined, 
was no common charactei, to have excited such univeisal hatied, 
and his fiist care had been to make stiong friends at comt, in oider 
to retain what he had acquiied He had especially cultivated the 
minister’s friendship, which was now turned to account A deputa- 


* JBai'wuihp, is ‘one expatriated,’ fiom hat, ‘out of,’ and tmiUun, ‘a 
country,’ and ic means either an exile, or an outlavr, according to the measure 
nf crime which caused bis banishment from his country 
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tioDj consisting of a Cbondawufc cliief^ the Dewd.n of Seekur^ and that 
important chaiacter the Bhabhae, lepaiied to the Huldia^ and im- 
ploied him in the name of the deceased, not to give up his infant 
son to hungry and levengeful Bmtvattias The Huldia said there 
was but one way by which he could avoid the fulfilment of his 
couit^s command, which was foi them, as he appi cached the place, 
to congregate a foice so formidable fiom its numbers, as to exoueiate 
him fiom all suspicion of collusion With the tieasuiy of Devi Sing, 
overflowing fiom the spoliation of the Kaimkhaui of Futtehpoor, it 
was easy to affoi d such indemnity to the Huldia, at whose approach 
to Seekur ten thousand men appealed to oppose him. Having made 
a shew of mvesting Seekui, and expended a good deal of ammunition, 
he addiessed his couit, wheie hisbrothei was minister, stating he 
could make nothing of Seekui without gieat loss, both of time, men, 
and money, and advising an acceptance of the pioffeied submission 
Without waiting a leply, he took two lacs as a fine for his 
sovereign, and a present of one foi himself The siege was bioken 
up, and Seekui was permitted to piosecute his schemes, in which 
he was not a little aided by the continued feuds of the co-partner 
chiefs of Khiindaila Pert4p took advantage of Nursing^s non-com- 
pliance with the coiii't^s lequisition, and his consequent disgrace, to 
settle the feud of their fathers, and unite both shares in his own 
pel son, and stipulated in leturn to be responsible for the whole 
tiibute, be leady with his contingent to serve the court, and pay 
besides a handsome nuzzeiana oi investiture The Huldia was 
about to comply, when Rawul Indur Sing of Samote, chief of the 
Nat'hawut clan, interceded for Nursing, and inviting him on his own 
responsibility to the camp, acquainted him with the pi ocedure of his 
rival, in whose name the patent for Khundaila was actually made 
out, " but even now,'' said this noble chief, " I will stay it if yon 
“ comply with the terms of the couit ” But Nursing either would 
not, or could not, and the Samote chief urged his immediate depar- 
ture , adding that as he came under his guarantee, he was desiious 
to see him safe back, for “ such were the crooked ways of the Amb6r 

house," that if he prolonged his stay, he might be involved m luin 
in his desii e to protect him Accordingly, at dusk, with sixty of his 
own retainers, he escorted him to Nowulgnrh, and the next morning 
he was in his castle of Govindgurh The precautions of the Samote 
chief weie not vain, and he was lepioached and threatened with the 
court's displeasuie, for permitting Nui sing's depaiture, but he 
-nobly replied, he had peiformed the duty of a Rajpoot, and would 
" abide the consequences " As the sequel will furthei exemplify the 
corruptions of courts, and the base passions of kindred, under a 
system of feudal goveniment, we shall tiespass oti. the reader's 
patience by recording the i esult 

Samote and Ohomoo are the chief houses of the Nat'hawut clan , 
the elder branch enjoying the title ofRawul, with supremacy over 
the numerous vassalage But these two families had often contested 
the lead, and their feuds had caused much bloodshed. On the dis- 
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grace o£ Indur Sing, as ah eady i elated, his rival of Chomoo i epaired 
to com t, and offeied so large a as to he invested ivith 

lights of seniority Avarice and i even ge were good advocates : a 
wan ant was made out and transmitted to Indui Sing (still seiving 
with the collector of the tribute) foi the sequesti ation of Samote 
Placing, like a dutiful subject, the wan ant to his foiehead, lie 
instantly departed for Samote, and commanded the removal of his 
family, bis goods and chattels, from the seat of his ancestois, and 
went into exile in Marwar In aftei -times, his Rani had a giant of 
the village of Peeplye, to which the magnanimous, patriotic, and 
loyal Indur Sing, when he found the hand of death upon him, 
repaiied, that he might die in the lands of the Cutchwahas, and have 
his ashes buiied amongst his fathers This man, who was naturally 
biave, acted upon the abstiact principle of swamdheima, or * fealty,* 
which IS not even now exploded, in the midst of corruption and 
demoralization Indui Sing would have been fully justified, accord- 
ing to all the principles which govern these states, in lesisting the 
iniquitous mandate Such an act might have been deemed rebellion 
by those who look only at the surface of things, but let the present 
lords-paramount go deeper, when they have to decide between a 
Raja and his feudatories, and look to the origin and condition of 
both,‘and the ties which alone can hold such associatiobs together. 

To retui n Pertap Sing, having thus obtained the whole of Khun- 
daila, commenced the demolition of a fortified gate, whence during 
the feuds his antagonist used to play some swivels against his castle 
While the work of destiuction was advancing, an omen occuried, 
foieboding evil to Pei tap An image of Gan^sa, the god of wisdom 
and protector of the arts, (more especially of architectuie), was fixed 
in the wall of this gate, which an ill-fated and unintentional blow 
knocked fiom its elevated position to the eaith, and being of tetia- 
coUa, his fiagments lay dishonoured and scattered on the pavement 
Notwithstanding this, the demohtion was completed, and the long 
obnoxious gateway levelled with the eai th Pert&p, having adjusted 
affaiis in the capital, pioceeded against Rewasso, which he reduced, 
and then laid siege to Govindgurh, aided by a detachment of the 
Huldia Having encamped at Gooiah, two cobs from it, and twice 
that distance from Ranolli, its chief, who still espoused the cause of 
his immediate head, the unfortunate Nuising, sent his minister to 
the Huldia, offering not only to be responsible for all aneais due by 
Nuising, but also a handsome douceui, to restore him to his lights 
He lepaired to Khundaila, stationed a party m the fortified palace 
of Nuising, and consented that they should be expelled, as if by 
foice of his adherents, fiom Govindgurh Accordingly, Soorajmul 
and Bagh Sing, thebiotheis of Nuising, in the dead oi mght, with 
one hundred and fifty followers, made a mock attack on the Huldia*s 
followers, expelled them, and made good a lodgment in their ancient 
dwelling Pertap was highly exasperated ; and to render the acqui- 
sition useless, he oidered the possession of a point which commanded 
the mahl s but heie he was anticipated by his opponent, whose party 
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now poui ed into KUiindaila. He then cut off tlieir supplies of water, 
by fortifying tbe leservoiis and wells, and this brought matters to a 
crisis An action ensued, in which many weie killed on each side, 
when the traitorous Huldia interposed the five-coloured banner, and 
caused the combat to cease Hursrng, at tins juncture, joined the 
combatants in person, from his castle of Govindguih, and a treaty 
was forthwith set on foot, which left the distiict of Rewasso to 
Per tip, and restored to Nursing his shaie of Khundaila 

These domestic broils continued, however, and occasions were 
perpetually recurring to bring the rivals in collision. The first was 
on the festival of the Gangote,* the next on the Ranolli chief placing 
in durance a vassal of Pei tip, which produced a general gathering 
of the clans both ended in an appeal to the lord-paramount, who 
soon merged the office of arbitrator in that of dictator. 

The Sadhanis, or chieftains of northern Shekhavati, began to feel 
the bad effects of these feuds of the Raesilotes, and to express dis- 
satisfaction at the progi essive advances of the Jeipooi court for the 
establishment of its supremacy. Until this period they had escaped 
any tributary engagements, and only recognized their connexion 
with Ambdr by marks of homage and fealty on lapses, which 
belonged more to kindred than political superiority But as the 
armies of the court were now perpetually on the frontiers, and might 
soon pass over, they deemed it necessary to take measures for their 
safety The township of Tooe, appertaining to Nowulgurh, had 
already been seized, and Hanolli was battered for the lestoration of 
the subject of Pei tap These weie grievances which affected all the 
Sadhanis, who, perceiving they could no longer pieserve their 
neutiality, determined to abandon their internal dissensions, and 
form a system of general defence Accordingly, a general assembly 
of the Sadhani lords, and as many of the Kaesilotes as chose to 
attend, was announced at the ancient place of rendezvous, Oodipoor. 
To increase the solemnity of the occasion, and to banish all suspicion 
of tieacheiy, as well as to extinguish ancient feuds, and reconcile 
chiefs who had never met but in hostility, it was unanimously 
agreed that the most sacred pledge of good faith, the Abo7i-dd&,f or 
dipping the hand in the salt, should take place 

The entire body of the Sadhani lords, with all their retainers, met 
at the appointed time, as did nearly all the Baesilotes, excepting the 
joint chieftains of Khundaila, too deeply tainted with mutual distrust 
to take part in this august and national cougiess of all “ the children 
“ of Shekhji It was decided in this gi and council, that all inter- 
nal strife should cease , and that foi the future, whenever it might 
occur, there should be no appeals to the arbitration of Jeipoor; but 
that on all such occasions, or wheio the general interests were 
endangered, a meeting should take place at “ the Pass of Oodipoor,” 


* Seo Vol I, p 489, for an account of this festival' 

Noon or loon ‘ salt,’ and ddbna, ‘ to dip, bespatter, or sprinkle ’ 
[Vot n] 48 
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to deliberate and decide, but above all to repel by force of arms, if 
necessary, the further eucioachments of the couit This unusual 
measure alarmed the coui t of Ambdr, and when oppression had 
generated determined lesistance, it disappioved and disowned the 
proceedings of its lieutenant, who was superseded by Rora Ram, 
with ordeis to secuie the peisou of his piedecessor. His flight pie- 
served him from captivity in the dungeons of Ambei, but his estates, 
as well as those of the minister his bi other, were lesumed, and all 
their property was confiscated 

The new commander, who was a tailor by caste, was ordered to 
follow the Huldia to the last extremity, foi, in these legions, dis- 
placed ministers and rebels are identical It was expected, if they 
did not lose then heads, to see them in opposition to the orders of 
their sovereign lord, whose slaves they had so lately proclaimed 
themselves in fact, a lebel ministei in Rajwarra, is like an ex- Tory 
or ex- Whig elsewheie, noi does lestoration to the councils of his 
sovereign, peihaps in a few short months aftei he cairied arms 
against him, plundered his sub]eots, and carried conflagiation in his 
towns, excite more than transient emotion The new commander 
was eager to obtain the services of the assembled Shekhawuts against 
the Huldias, but experience had given them wisdom , and they not 
only exacted stipulations befitting their position, as the price of this 
aid, but, what was of more consequence, negotiated the conditions of 
their futuie connexion with the loid-paramount. 

The first article was the immediate restoration of the townships 
which the Huldia had seized upon, as Tooe, Gwala, &o. 

The second, that the court should disavow all pretensions to exact 
tribute beyond what they had voluntarily stipulated, and which 
they would lemit to the capital 

Third, that on no account should the armies of the court enter the 
lands of the confederation, the consequences of which had been so 
strongly marked in the atrocities at Khundaila. 

Fourth, that the confederacy would furnish a contingent for the 
service of the court, which should be paid by the court while so 
employed. 

The tieaty being ratified through the inteivention of the new 
commander, and having leceived in advance 10,000 rupees for their 
expenses, the chiefs with their retainers repaired to the capital, and 
after paying homage to their liege lord, zealously set to work to exe- 
cute its orders on the Huldia faction, who were dispossessed of their 
estates. But, as obseived in the annals of the parent state, Jeipoor 
had obtained the distinction of the jootha dut har, or ‘ lying court,' 
of the justness of which epithet it afforded an illustration in its 
conduct to the confederated chieftains, who soon discovered the dif- 
ference between promises and performance They had done their 
duty, but they obtained not one of the advantages for which they 
agreed to serve the court , and they had the mortification to see 
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they bad merely displaced the garrisons of the Huldia for those of 
Kora Earn After a short consultation, they determined to seek 
themselves the justice that was denied them, accordingly, they 
assaulted in succession the towns occupied by Eora Eam's myrmi- 
dons, diove them out, and made them over to their original pro- 
prietois 

At the same time, the court having demanded the usual tribute 
from Nursing Das, which was always in arrear, he had the impru- 
dence to stone the agent, who was a i elation of the minister He 
hastened to, the Piesence, “thiew his tuiban at the Eaja^s feet,” 
saying, he was dishonoured for ever A mandate was instanta- 
neously issued for the sequestration of Khnndaila and the capture of 
Nursing, who bade his liege lord defiance fiom his castle of Govind- 
gurh but his co-partner, Pertap Sing, having no ]ust cause of 
apprehension, remained in Khundaila, which was environed by the 
Jeipoor troops under Assaiam. His security was his ruin , but the 
wily Banyan (Assaram), who wished to seize at once the joint 
holders of th§ estate, ofiered no molestation to Fertdp, while he laid 
a plot for the other He invited his return, on the huchun, or 
* pledge of safety,* of the Munohurpoor chief Nursing did not 
hesitate foi rank as was the character of his countrymen in these 
degeneiate days, no Eajpoot had ever incurred the epithet of Buch/un- 
chooh, ten-fold more odious than that of murderer, and which no 
future action, however brilliant, could obliterate, even from his 
descendants to the latest posterity On the faith of this buchun. 
Nursing came, and a mock negotiation was carried on foi the arrears 
of tribute, and a time fixed for payment Nursing returned to 
Khundaila, and Assaram broke up his camp and moved away The 
crafty Banyan, having thus successfully thrown him off his guAid, 
on the third day rapidly retiaced his steps, and at midnight sur- 
rounded Nursing in his abode, who was ordered to pioceed foithwith 
to the camp. Bnining with indignation, he attempted self-destruc- 
tion, but was withheld j and accompanied by a few Kajpoots who 
swoie to protect oi die withkim, h.e joined Assaram to see the issue. 

A simple plan was adopted to secure Fert&p, and he fearlessly 
obeyed the summons Both parties remained an camp , the one was 
amused with ^a negotiation "for his liberation on the payment of a 
fine, the other had higher hopes, and in the indulgence of both, 
their vassals relaxed in vigilance While they weie at dinner, a 
party planted in ambuscade rushed out, and before they could seize, 
their arms, made captive both the chiefs They were pinioned like 
felons, put into a coveied carriage, despatched nndei the guard of 
five hundred men to the capital, and found apartments ready for 
them on the state-prison of Amber It is an axiom with these 
people, that the lend sanctifies the means , and the prince and his 
minister congratulated each other >on the complete success of <the 
scheme Khundaila was declared TehaUsa (fiscal), and garrisoned by 
five hundred men, from the camp, while the inferior 'feudatori'es, 
[Yol n] 48a 
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holding estates detached from the capital, were received on terms, 
and even allowed to hold tbeir fiefs on the piomise that they did 
not disturb the sequestrated lands. 

4 

CHAPTER VII 

£agh Sinq opposes the faithless court of Amhh — ffe is joined hy the celebrated 
Geoiqe Thomas — Despeiate action — Sagh Sing placed in the foi hfied palace 
at Khnndailn — His gaiiison,V}ifh his h other, slaw by Hnmouui Sinq,son 
of Peifdp — Baqh leqaws the palace — The lands of Khundmla fanned by 
Anther to two Brahmins — They aie expelled by the feudaioiy Bunrattias, 
who lesist the eouit — They become a banditti — Smqiani Sing cousin to 
Pci tap, then leader — He avoids the it eachet y of the com i — His death — The 
confedeiaey unite in the league against Jndpoor — Neio tieaty with the Amber 
contt — Libel ation of Peitdp and Nursing — Grand union of the ShefJiaiouts 
— Abhe Sinq succeeds tit Khundaila — Treachety of the comt —Himwunt 
legains Govindqiith, Khundaila, §e — Itestoiaiion of Khoshiaht am to the 
miinstry of Jeipoor — Neio inveshtiues gi anted to the feudatories of 
Khundaila — Ahhtand Pertdp inducted into then aneesti al abodes — Incident 
illustiative of the defects of the Itajpooi feudal system — Khundaila assailed by 
Luchman Sinq, chief of Seehm — Gallant defence of Hunwnnt — His death — 
Siiiiendei of Khundaila to Luchman Stnq — The eo-hetrs exiled —Powei and 
influence of Luchman Sing — Foils the designs of the Puiohit — Present 
attitude of Luchman Sing, — Suboidinate hanehes of the SheJJhawuts — The 
Sadhanis — Then ten itories wrested fiom the Kainikhanis and Rajpoots — 
TheKeytii branch of the family of Sadhoo attains superioiiiy — Bagh Sing 
of Keytri mwdeis his own son — The Larhhanis — Revenues of SheTehavati 

Dbbnaram Bohra was now (AT) 1798-9) piime minister of 
Jeipoor, and he no soonei heard of the success of Assaiam, than 
he proceeded to join him in person, for the purpose of collect- 
ing the tribute due by the Sadhani chiefs. Having formed a 
junction with Assaram at Oodipoor, they marched to Pursaram- 
poor, a town in the heart of the Sadhanis, whence they issued 
commands for the tribute to be brought, to expedite which, 
the ministers sent d’hoos* to all the townships of the confederacy. 
This insulting process irritated the Sadhanis to such a degree 
that they wrote to Deenaram to withdraw his parties instantly, 
and retrace his steps to Jhoon 30 onoo, or abide the consequences j 
declaring, if he did so, that the collective tribute, of which ten 
thousand was then ready, would be forthcoming All had assented 
to this arrangement but Bagh Sing, brother of the captive prince 
of Khundaila, who was so incensed at the faithless conduct of 


* DVioos 18 an expedient to hasten the compliance of a demand from a 
dependent A party of horse nrooeeds to the township, and are commanded to 
receive so much per day till the exaction is complied with If the d’hoos la 
refused, it is considered tantamount to an appeal to arms 
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fclie court, after the great seivices they had so recently performed, 
that he determined to oppose by force of arms this infraction of 
then charter, which declared the inviolability of the territory of the 
confedeiation so long as the tribute was paid He was joined by 
five hundred men of Keytii, with which having levied contributions 
' at Singhana and Puttehpoor from the traitorous loid of Seekui, he 
invited to their aid the celebrated Geoige Thomas, then carving out 
his fortunes amongst these discoi dant political elements Nearly the 
whole of the Jeipooi mercenary and feudal aimy was embodied on 
this occasion, and although far superior in numbei s to the confedera- 
tion, yet the piesence of Thomas and his legulars more than counter- 
poised their numerical lufeiiority The attack of Thomas was iiie- 
sistible , the Jeipooi lines led by Rora Ram gave way, and lost seveial 
pieces ot artillery To ledeem what the cowardice and ill conduct 
ot the general in chief had lost, the chieftain of Chomoo formed a 
gole or dense band of the feudal chivahy, which he led in person 
against Thomases brigade, charging to the mouths ot his guns His 
object, the lecovery of the guns, was attained with great slaughter 
on each side The Chomoo chief (Ruujeet Sing) was desperately 
wounded, and Buhadooi Sing, Pahar Sing, chiefs of the Khangaiote 
clans, with many otheis, weie slam by discharges of grape, the guns 
weie retrieved, and Thomas and his auxiliaiies were depiived of a 
victory, and ultimately compelled to letreat * 

The captive chiefs of Khundaila deemed this revolt and union of 
their countrymen favouiable to their emancipation, and addressed, 
them to this effect. A communication was made to the discomfited 
Rora Ram, who promised his influence, provided an efficient body of 
Raesilotes joined his camp, and by their services seconded their 
requests Bagh Sing was selected , a man held in high esteem by 
both parties, and even the court manager of Khundaila found it 
necessary to retain his services, as it was by his influence only over 
his uniuly brethren that he was enabled to make anything of the 
new fiscal lauds For this puipose, and to preserve the point of 
honour, the manager permitted Bagh Sing to remain in the fortified 
palace of Khundaila, with a small party of his brethren but on 
being selected to lead the quotas of his countrymen with the court 
commander, he left his younger brother, Luohman Sing, as his 
deputy 

No sooner did it reach the ears of Hunwunt Sing of Silledd, son 
of the captive Pertdp, that Bagh Sing had joined the army, than in 
the true spint of these relentless feuds, he determined to attempt 
the castle As soon as the darkness of night favoured his design, he 
hastened its accomplishment, esoaladed it, and put the unprepaied 
garrison to the sword Intelligence of this event reached Bagh Sing 

* Franklin, in his life of George Thomas, desonbeS this battle circumstan- 
tially, but makes it appear an affair of the Jeipoor court, with Thomas and the 
Mahrattas, in which the Shekhawuts are not mentioned Thomas gives the 
Ba]poot chivalry full praise for their gallant bearing — Memoir of Geoige 
Thomas, p 109 
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at Ranolli, who instantly countermarched, and commenced the assault 
into which even the townspeople entered heartily, inspired as they 
were with indignation at the atiocious muidei of the young chief 
The day was extremely hot , the defendants fought for their existence, 
for their leadei could not hope for mercy The assailants were served 
with the best food , such was the enthusiasm, that even the women 
forgot their fears, and cheeied them on as the ladders were planted 
against the last point of defence Then the white flag was displayed, 
and the gate opened, but the murderer had fled 

Man]i D£s succeeded Deenaram as minister of Jeipoor , and Rora 
Ram, notwithstanding his disgraceful defeat and the lampoons of 
the bards, continued to be coUector of the Shekhawut tribute, and 
farmed the fiscal lands of Khnndaila to a Brahmin for twenty 
thousand rupees annually This Biahmin, in conjunction with 
anothei speculative brother, had taken a lease of the Mdpd Makdaoi, 
or town and transit duties at Jeipoor, which having been profitable, 
they now agreed to take on lease the sequestrated lands of Khundaila 
Having not only fulfilled their contract the first year, but put money 
in their pocket, they renewed it foi two more Aided by a party of 
the Sillehposhians of the court, the minister of religion shewed he 
was no messenger of peace, and detei mined to make the most of his 
emphemeral power, he not only levied contributions on the yet inde- 
pendent feudatories, but attacked those who resisted, and carried 
several of then castles sword in hand The brave ^'sons of 

Raesil” could not bear this new mark of contumely and bad 
'faith of the court, — “to be made the spoit of a tailor and 

a Brahmin,^^ — and having received intimation from the captive 
chiefs that there was no hope of then liberty, they at once thiew 
away the scabbard, and commenced a scene of indiscriminate 
vengeance, which the Rajpoot often has recourse to when uiged to 
despair They at once assailed Khundaila, and in spite of the resist- 
ance of seven thousand Dadoopuntis, dispossessed the Purohit, and 
Backed it Then advancing within the Jeipoor domains, they spread 
ten 01 and destruction, pillaging even the estates of the queen Fi esh 
troops were sent against them, and after many actions the cou- 
fedeiacy was broken up The Ranolli chief and others of the elder 
blanches made their peace, but the youngei bianchesfled the country, 
and obtained sirna (sanctuary) and subsistence in Marwar and 
Bikaiiei Singram Sing of Soojawas (cousin to Pertdp) sought the 
foimei, Bagh Sing and Sooiuj Sing the latter, whose prince gave 
them lands. There they abode in tranquillity for a time, looking to 
that justice from the prince which tributary collectors knew not; 
but when apathy and neglect mistook the motive of this patient 
suffering, he was roused fi om his indiffei ence to the fate of the brave 
'BaiiouUxas, by the tiamp of theiiboises* feet even at the gates of 
hiB' capital. 

I 

Singram Sing headed the 'band of exiles, which spread fear and 
desolation over a great portion of Dhoondar In many distncts'they 
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establislied reLwalli,* and wlierevei* they succeeded in surprising a 
Vhanna (garrison) of their liege loid, they cut it up without mercy 
They sacked the town of Kho, within a few miles of the city of 
Jeipoor, flora under whose walls they carried off hoises to mount 
their gang Animated by successful levenge, and the excitement of 
a life so suited to the Rajpoot, Singram became a leader of a band 
of sevcial huudred horse, bold enough to attempt anything Com- 
plaints for lediess pouied in upon the couit fiom all quaiteis, to 
which a deaf eai might have been turned, had they not been accom- 
panied with applications for reduction of lent The conit at length, 
alarmed at this daiing despeiado, made overtuies to him thiough 
Shiain Sing, Sadhani, the chief of Biissao, on whoso buchun (pledge) 
Singram consented to appear before his liege lord. As soon as he 
ai rived undei the walls of the city, his cavalcade was surrounded by 
all classes, but particularly the Sikh niei cennries, all of whom recog- 
nized their property, some a horse, some a camel, others arms, &c ; 
but none duist advance a claim to their own, so daring was their 
attitude and so guarded then conduct The object, of the minister 
was to secuie the person of Singram, legardless of the infamy which 
would attach to the chief who, at Ins desire, had pledged himself for 
his safety But Shnm Sing, who had heard of the plot, gave Sm- 
gram waining. In foi ty-eight hours, intelligence reached the com t 
that Singram was in Tudrvati, and that, joined by the Tuars and 
LarkhAnis, he was at the head of one thousand horse He now 
assailed the large fiscal towns of his prince, contributions were 
demanded, and if they could not be complied with, he carried off in 
ole (hostage) the chief citizens, who weie afterwaids ransomed. If 
a delay occuired in furnishing either, the place was instantly given 
over to pillage, which was placed upon a body of camels The 
career of this determined Bai ivutba was at length closed He had 
sui rounded the town of Madhfipoor, the estate of one of the queens, 
when a ball struck him in the head His body was carried to 
Ranolli and burnt, and ho had his cenotaph amongst the joojdrs 
(those slain in battle) of his fathers. The son of Singram succeeded 
to the command and the revenge of his f athei , and he continued the 
same daring course, until the court restored his patrimony of Sooja- 
was Such were the tumultuous proceedings in Shekhavati, when 
an event of such magnitude occurred as to prove an epoch in the 
history of Rajpootana, and which not only was like oil effused upon 
their afflictions, but made them prominent to their own benefit in 
the transaction. 

That gland international war, ostensibly foi the hand of the Helen 
of RajwaiTa, was on the point of bursting forth The opening scene 
was in Shekhavati, and the actois chiefiy Sadhanis It will be 
recollected, that though this was but the underplot of a tiagedy, 
chiefly got up for the deposal of Raja Maun of Jodpoor, in favour of 
Dhonkul Sing, Rae-Ohund was then DewfLn, or prime minister, of 


* The salvamenta, or black-mail of our own feudal system. See Vol I, p 155- 
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Jeipoor , and to forward his master’s views for the hand of Kishna, 
supported the cause of the Pretender 

The ministei sent his nephew, Kirparam, to obtain the aid of the 
Shekhawuts, who appointed Kishen Sing as inteipreter of then 
wishes, while the Khei assembled at the “Pass of Oodipoor.” Theie 
a new treaty was foimed, tho main article of which was the libera- 
tion of then chieftains, the 30intEa3as of Khundaila, and the renewal 
of the ancient stipulations legarding the non-interfeience of the 
court in their internal ariangements, so long as they paid the regu- 
lated tribute Kishen Sing, the organ of the confederation, together 
with Knparam, left the assembly for the capital, where they soon 
returned with the latification of then wishes On these conditions 
ten thousand of the sons of Shekh3i were embodied, and ready to 
accompany their lord-paramount wheiever he might lead them, 
receiving pa^<^, or subsistence, while out of their own lands. 

These preliminaries settled, Shiam Sing Champawut (nephew of 
the Pokurn chief) with Knparam repaired to Keytn, whence they 
conveyed the young Pretender, Dhonkul Sing, to the camp of the 
confederates They were met by a deputation headed by the 
princess Anundi Kowur (daughter of the late Ra3a Pertap, and one 
of the widows of Raja Bheem of Marwar, father of the Pretender), 
who leceived the boy in hei arms as the child of her adoption, and 
foxthwith returned to the capital, wheie the army was forming 'for 
the invasion of Marwar 

It moved to Kitoo, ten ooss fiom Khundaila, wheie they waited 
the junction of the Bikandr Raja and other auxiliaries The Shek- 
hawut lords here sent in their imperative demand for the libeiation 
of the sons of Raesil, “ that they might march under a leader of 
“their own, equal in celebrity to the pioudest of that assembled 
“host” Evasion was dangeious, and in a few days their chiefs 
wei e formally delivei ed to them Even the self-abdicated Bindi abun 
could not resist this general appeal to arms The princes encamped 
in the midst of their vassals, noi was theie evei such a convocation 
of ^ the sons of Shekhji ’ Raesilotes, Sadhauis, Bhoj&nis, Larkhd,nis, 
and even the BatwuUms, flocked around ^the yellow banner of 
Raesil ^ The accounts of the expedition aie elsewhere narrated, and 
we shall only add that the Shekhawuts participated in all its glory 
and all its disgiaoe, and lost both Rao Nuising and his father eie 
they returned to then own lands 

Abhe Sing, the son of Nursing succeeded, and conducted the con- 
tingent of his countiymen until the ill-starred expedition broke up, 
when they leturned to Khundaila But the faithless court had no 
intention of lestonng the lands of Khundaila Compelled to look 
about for a subsistence, with one hundred and fifty horse, they went 
to Raja Buktawur Sing of Macherri , but he performed the duties 
of kindred and hospitality so meanly, that they only remained a 
foitnight In this exigence, Pertap and his son repaired to the 
Mahratta leader,, Bapoo Sindia, at DewnBa,^ while Hunwunt, in the 
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ancient spirit of his race, determined to attempt Govindgurh. In 
disguise, he obtained the necessary information, assembled sixty of 
his resolute clansmen, whom he concealed at dusk in a ravine, 
whence, as soon as silence proclaimed the hour was come, he issued, 
ascended the well-known path, planted his laddeis, and cut down 
the sentinels ere the garrison was alarmed It was soon mastered, 
several being killed and the rest turned out. The well-known beat 
of the Raesilote naMiias awoke the Larkhanis, Meenas, and all the 
Rajpoots in the vicinity, who immediately repaired to the castle. In 
a few weeks the gallant Hunwunt was at the head of two thousand 
men, prepaied to act ofEonsively against his faithless liege loid 
Khundaila and all the adjacent towns surrendered, their garrisons 
flying before the victors, and Khoshial Daroga, a name of note in all 
the intngues of the durhai of that day, carried to court the tidings 
of his own disgiace, which, his enemies took care to proclaim, arose 
from his cupidity for though he drew pay and rations for a garrison 
of one bundled men, he only had thirty Accompanied by Ruttun 
Chund, with two battalions and guns, and the reproaches of his 
sovereign, he was commanded at his peril to recover JDinndaila. The 
gallant Hunwunt disdained to await the attack, but advanced out- 
side the city to meet it^ drove Khoshial back, and had he not in the 
very moment of victoiy been wounded, while the Lai khanis hung 
beliind, would have totally routed them. Hunwunt was compelled 
to retreat within the walls, where he stood two assaults, in one of 
which he slew thirty SilJeJiposh, or men in armour, the body-guard 
of the prince j but the only water of the garrison being from tanicas 
(reservoirs), he was on the point of surrendering at discretion, when 
an ofier of five townships being mode, he accepted the towns. 

Another change took place in the ministry Of Amb6r at this 
period ; and Khoshialiram, at the age of fourscore and four years, 
was liberated from the state-prison of Amb6r, and once more 
entrusted with the administration of the government. This hoaiy- 
headed politician, who, during more than half a century, had alter- 
nately met the &owns and the smiles of his prince, at this the 
extreme vei go of existence, entered with all the alacrity of yontb 
into the tortuous intrigues of office, after witnessing the removal of 
two prime ministers, his rivals, who resigned power and life together 
Khoshialiram had remained incarcerated since the reign of Raja 
Pertab, who, when dying, left thiee injunctions , the fiist of which 
was, that * the Bohra (his caste) should never be enfranchised ; but if 
in evil hour bis successor should bo induced to liberate him “he 

should be placed uncontrolled at the head of affaiis.^’i' 

When this veteran politician, whose biography would fill a 


* The second injuncbion was to keep the office of Fonjdar, or commander of 
the forces, is the family of Simboo Sing, Googawut, a tnbe always noted for 
their fidelity, and like the Mairteas of ]^rwar, oven a blind fidelity, to the 
gadi, whoever was the occupant The third lu] unction is left blank in my 
manuscript. 
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volume, succeeded to tlie helm at Jeipoor, a solemn deputation of the 
principal Shekhawnt chieftains repaiied to the capital, and begged 
that through his intercession they might be restored to the lands of 
their forefathers The Bohra, who had always kept up, as well from 
sound principle as from personal feeling, a good understanding with 
the feudality, willingly became their advocate with his soveieign, to 
whom he lepresented that the defence of the state lay in a willing 
and conteuted vassalage . for, notwithstanding their disobedience 
and turbulence, they weie always ready, when the geneial weal was 
threatened, to support it with all then power He appealed to the 
late expedition, when ten thousand of the childien of Shekhji were 
embodied in his cause, and what was a better argument, he observed, 
the Mahrattas had only been able to pie vail since their dissensions 
amongst themselves The Bohra was commanded to follow his own 
good will and pleasure , and having exacted an engagement, by 
which the future tribute of the Baesilotes was fixed at sixty thousand 
rupees annually, aud the immediate payment of a nuzzei ana of forty 
thousand, fresh puitas of investiture were made out for Khundaila 
' and its dependencies Theie aie so many conflicting interests in all 
these courts, that it by no means follows that obedience runs on the 
heels of command , even though the orders of the pimce were coun- 
tersigned by the minister, the Nag as, who formed the gairison of 
Khundaila, and the inferior fiefs, shewed no disposition to comply. 
The gallant Huuwunt, justly suspecting the Bohia^s good faith, 
proposed to the joint Rajas a cottp de mam, which he volunteered 
to lead They had five hundied retainers amongst them, of these 
Hunwunt selected twenty of the most intrepid, and repaired to 
Oodigurh, to which he gained admission as a messenger from him- 
self ; twenty more were at his heels, who also got in, and the rest 
rapidly following, took post at the gateway. Hunwunt then dis- 
closed himself, and piesented the fresh putta of Khundaila to 
the Nagas, who still hesitating to obey, he drew his swoid, when 
seeing that he was determined to succeed or perish, they reluctantly 
withdrew, and Abhe and Pertdp were once more inducted into the 
dilapidated abodes of their ancestors. The adversity they had under- 
gone, added to their youth and inexperience, made them both yield 
a ready acquiescence to the advice of their kinsman, to whose valour 
and conduct they owed the restoiation of their inheritance, and 
the ancient feuds, which were marked on every stone of their castel- 
lated mahls^ were apparently appeased 

Shortly after this restoration, the Shekhawnt contingents Were 
called out to serve against the common enemy of Rajpootana, the 

* TTib first act, after his emancipation from the dungeons of Amb4r, was tho 
delicate negociation at Dhonee, the castle of Cband Sing, Googawnt He died 
atBusswah, 22d April I8l2, on his letnrn fiom Macherri to Jeipooi, where he 
hhd been unsuccessfully attempting a reconciliation between tbe courts It 
will not be forgotten that the independence of the Naroota chief in Macheiri 
had been mainly achieved by the Bohra, who was originally the Jiotiime d’affdiiet 
of the traitorous Harooca 
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notorious Meet Khan, ■whose geneial, Mahomed Shah Khan, was 
closely blockaded in the fortress of Bhomgurh, neai Tonk, by the 
whole strength of Jeipoor, commanded by Rao Chand Sing of 
Dhoonee. An incident occuired, while the siege was approaching a 
successful conclusion, which well exemplifies the incorrigible impei- 
fections of the feudal system, cither for offensive or defensive opera- 
tions This incident, trivial as it is in its ongin, proved a death- 
blow to these unfortunate princes, so long the spoit of injustice, and 
appears destined to falsify the dhom, who prophecied, on the accept- 
ance of his self-sacrifice, that seven successive generations of his 
issue should occupy the gadi of Khundaila. In the disorderly 
pioceedings of this feudal array, composed of all the quotas of Ambei , 
a body of Shekhawuts had sacked one of the townships of Tonk, iii 
which a Groogawut inhabitant was slain, and his property plundered, 
in the indiscriminate pell-mell The son of the Googawut instantly 
earned his complaints to the besieging general. Chand Sing, the head 
of his clan, who gave him a party of the Sillehposh (men in armour) 
to recover his pioperty. The Shekhawuts resisted, and reinforced 
their party , Chand Sing did the same ; the Khundaila chiefs repaired 
in peison, accompanied by the whole confederacy, with the excep- 
tion of Seekur and the Googawut chief, who had not only the ties 
of clanship, but the dignity of commander-in-chief, to sustain, sent 
every man he could spaie from the blockade Thus nearly the 
whole feudal an ay of Ambdr was collected round a few hakeriei> 
(carts), ready to cut each other to pieces for the point of honoivi 
neither would relinquish the claim, and swords were already drawn, 
when the Khangarote chief stepped between them as peace-maker, 
and proposed an expedient which saved the honour of both, namely, 
that the plundered property should be permitted to proceed to its 
destination, the Khundaila prince's quarters, who should tiansmit it, 
of Ins own accord/* to the commander-in-chief of the army. The 
Shekhawuts assented, the havoc was prevented; but the pride of 
Chand Sing was hurt, who saw in this a concession to the com- 
mander of the army, but none to the leader of the Googawuts. 

Luchman Sing, the chief of Seekur, who, as befoie stated, was the 
only Shekhawut who kept aloof from the aff i ay, saw the moment 
was ariived for the accomplishment of Ins long-con cealod desiie to 
be lord of Khundaila The siege of Bhomgurli being broken up, in 
consequence of these dissensions and the defection of the confederated 
Shekhawuts, the Seekur chief no sooner saw them move by the 
circuitous route of the capital, than he marched directly for his estates, 
and throwing aside all disguise, attacked Seessoh, which by an 
infamous stiatagem he seemed, by inveigling the commandant, the 
son of the late Bohra minister. Then making overtures to the 
enemy, against whom he had just been fighting, for the sum of txoo 
lacs of rupees, he obtained a brigade ot the mercenary Pat'hans, 
undei then leadeis Muiinoo and Mahtab Khan, the last of whom, 
but a few days before, had entered into a solemn engagement with 
Hunwunt, as managei for the minoi piiuces, to support whose 
CVoi n ] 49 a 
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cause, and to abstain from molesting their estates, he had received 
fifty thousand rupees • Such nefarious acts were too common at 
that period even to occasion remark, far less reprehension. 

The gallant Hunwunt now prepared for the defence of the lands 
which hiB valoui had redeemed His foeman made a lavish applica- 
tion of the wealth, which his selfish policy had acquired, and Eewasso 
and other fiefs were soon in his possession The town of Khuudaila, 
being open, soon followed, but the castle held out sufficiently long 
to enable him to strengthen and piovision Kote, which he determined 
to defend to the last. Having withstood the attacks of the enemy, 
during three Weeks, in the almost mined castle, he sallied out sword 
in hand, and gained Kote, where he assembled all those yet faithful 
to the family, and determined to stand or fall with the last strong-' 
hold of Khundaila The other chiefs of the confederation beheld 
with indignation this unprovoked and avaricious aggression on the 
minor princes of Khundaila, not only because of its absti act injustice, 
but of the undue aggrandizement of this inferior branch of the 
Eaesilotes, and the means employed, namely, the common enemy of 
their country. Many leagued for its prevention, but some weie 
bribed by the ofiei of a part of the domain, and those who were too 
virtuous to be corrupted, found their intentions defeated by the 
necessity of defending their own homes against the detachments of 
Meet Khan, sent by desire of Seekur to neutrahse their efforts. 
The court was steeled against all remonstrance, from the unhappy 
rupture at Bhomgurh, the blockade of which, it was represented, was 
broken by the conduct of the followers of Khundaila. 

Hunwunt and some hundreds of his brave clansmen were thus left 
to their own resources. During three months, they defended them- 
selves in a position outside the castle, when a general assault was 
made on his intrenchments. He was advised to retreat into the 
castle, but he nobly replied, " Khundaila is gone for ever, if we are 
“ reduced to shelter ourselves behind walls ,” and he called upon his 
brethren to repel the attack or pensh Hunwunt cheered on his 
kinsmen, who charged the battalions sword in hand, drove them from 
their guns, and completely cleared the intrenchments- But the 
enemy returned to the conflict, which lasted fiom‘morn until nightfall 
Another sortie was made, again the enemy was ignominiously 
dislodged, but the gallant Hunwunt, leading his men to the very 
muzzle of the guns, received a shot which ended his career The 
victory remained with the besieged, but the death of then leader 
disconcerted his clansmen, who retired within the fort. Five 
hundred of the mercenary PaVhans and men of Seekur (a number 
•equal to the whole of the defenders), accompanied to the shades the 
last intrepid Raesilote of Khundaila 

The next morning, an armistice for the removal of the wounded 
and obsequies of the dead was agreed to, duiing which terms were 
offered, and refused by the gai risen As soon as the death of 
. Hunwunt was known, the Oodipoor chief, who from the first had 
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upheld the cause of ]usticej sent additional aid both in men and 
supplies ; and had the Eleytri chief been at his estates, the cause 
would have been further supported , but he was at court, and had 
left orders with his son to act according to the advice of the chief 
of Bussao, who had been gained over to the interests of Seekur by 
the bribe of participation in the conquered lands. Nevertheless, the 
garrison held out, undei every privation, for five weeks longer, then 
only sustenance at length being a httle Indian corn introduced by 
the exertions of individual Meenas. At this extremity, an offer 
being made of ten townships, they surrendered. Pertap Sing took 
his share of this remnant of his patrimony, but his co-heii Abhe 
Sing inherited too much of RaesiPs spirit to degrade himself by 
owing aught to his criminal vassal and kinsman. It would have 
been well for Pertap had he shewn the same spirit , for Luchman 
Sing, now lord of Khundaila, felt too acutely the injustice of his 
success, to allow the iightful heir to remain upon his patrimony , 
and he only allowed sufficient time to elapse foi the consolidation of 
his acquisition, bef oi e he expelled the young pi ince Both the co-heirs, 
Abh4 Sing and Pert^Lp, now reside at Jhoonjoonoo, wheie each 
receives five rupees a day, from a joint purse made foi them by the 
Sadhanis, nor at piesent* is there a ray of hope of their restoration 
to Khundaila 

In 1814, when Miar Sheonarain, then minister of Jeipoor, was 
involved in great pecuniary difficulties, to get nd of the importunities 
of Meer Khan, he cast his eyes towards the Seekur chief, who had 
long been desirous to have his usurpation sanctioned by the court , 
and it was stipulated that on the payment of nine lacs of rupees 
{mz.j five from himself, with the authority and force of Jeipoor to 
raise the rest from the Sadhanis), he should receive the putta of 
investiture of Khundaila Meer Khan, the mutual agent on this 
occasion, was then at Kanolh, where Luchman Sing met him and 
paid the amount, receiving his receipt, which was exchanged for the 
grant under the great seal 

Immediately after, Luchman Sing proceeded to court, and upon 
the further payment of one year’s tribute in advance, henceforth 
fixed at fifty-seven thousand lupees, he received from the hands of 
his liege-lord, the Raja Juggut Sing, the hhelat of investiture. Thus, 
by the ambition of Seekur, the cupidity of the court, and the 
jealousies and avarice of the Sadhanis, the birthright of the lineal 
heirs of Raesil was alienated 

Luchman Sing, by his talents and wealth, soon established his 
influence at the court of his sovereign , but the jealousy which this 
excited in the Purohit minister of the day very nearly lost him his 
dearly -bought acquisition It will be lecollected that a Brahmm 
obtained the lease of the lands of Khundaila, and that for his extor- 
tions he was expelled with disgiace He pioceeded, however, in his 
career of ambition , subverted the influence of his patron Sheonarain 


* This was written m 1813-14 
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Misi*, forcing liim to commit suicide, ruined the prospects of his son, 
and by successful and daring intiigue established himself in the 
ministerial chair of Ambdr. The influence of Luchman Sing, who 
Was consulted on all occasions, gave him umbrage, and he deteimined 
to get rid of him. To drive him into opposition to his soveieign 
was his aim, and to effect this theie was no better method than to 
sanction an attack upon Khundaila. The Sadhanis, whose avance 
and ]ealousies made them overlook their true interests, leadily 
united to the troops of the court, and Khundaila was besieged. 
Luchman Sing, on this occasion, shewed he was no common chaiac- 
tei . He tranquilly abided the issue at Jeipoor, thus neutralizing the 
malignity of the Puiohit, while, to ensuie the safety of Khundaila, 
a timely supply of money to the partizan, Jumsheed Khan, bi ought 
his battalions to threaten the Purohit in his camp Completely 
foiled by the supenor tact of Luchman Smg, the Brahmin was com- 
pelled to abandon the undertaking and to letuiu to the capital, 
wheie his anger made him thiow aside the mask, and attempt to 
secure the peison of Ins enemy The Seekur chief had a narrow 
escape , he fled with fifty hoise, hotly puisued by his adversary, 
while his effects, and those of his partizans (amongst whom was the 
Samote chief) were confiscated The Sadhanis, led by the chiefs of 
Keytri and Bussao, even after the Purohit had left them, made a 
bold attempt to capture Khundaila, which was defeated, and young 
Abh^ Sing, who was made a puppet on the occasion, witnessed the 
last defeat of his hopes 

If necessity or expediency could palliate or justify such nefaiious 
acts, it would be shewn in the good consequences that have resulted 
from evil The discord and bloodshed produced by the paitition of 
authoiity between the sons of Bahadoor Sing are now at an end. 
Luchman Sing is the sole tyrant in Khundaila, and so long as the 
system which he has established is maintained, he may laugh at the 
efforts, not only of the Sadhanis, but of the court itself, to sup- 
plant him 

Let ns, in a few words, trace the family of Luchman Smg It will 
be lecollected that Baesil, the first Baja amongst the sons of Shekhji, 
had seven sons, the fourth of whom, Tiimul (who obtained the title 
of Bao), held Kasulli and its eighty-foui townships in appanage 
His son, Hurree Smg, wiested the district of Bilaia, with its one 
hundred and twenty-five townships, fiom the Kaimkhanis of Putteh- 
poor, and shortly after, twenty-five moie fiom Bewasso Seo Smg, 
the son of Huriee, captuied Futtehpoor itself, the chief abode of 
the Kaimkhanis, where he estabhshed himself His son, Chand 
Sing, founded Seekui, whose lineal descendant, Ddvf Sing, adopted 
Luchman Sing, son of his near kinsman, the Shahpooia t’hahoor 
The estates of Seekur were in admirable order when Luchman sue- ' 
ceeded to his uncle, whose pohey was of the exteimmating sort 
Luchman improved upon it , and long before he acquired Khundaila, 
had demolished all the castles of his infeiior feudatoiies, not even 
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sparing that of Sbalipoora, the place of Ins nativity, as well as Bilara, 
Buthotie, and Kasulli , aud so completely did he allow the ties of 
adoption to supersede those of blood, that his own father preferred 
exile, to living undei a son who, coveied with '^the turban of See- 
kui,” forgot the author of hia life, and letiied to Jodpoor 
Luchtnan Sing has now a compact and impiovmg country, con- 
taining five bundled towns and villages, yielding a le venue of eight 
lacs of rupees Desirous of transmitting his name to posteiity, he 
erected the castle of Luchmangur’h,^ aud has foi tified many other 
stioug-holds, for the defence of which he has foimed a little army, 
which, in these legions, ments the title of regulars, consisting of 
eight battalions of alhgole, ai med with matchlocks, with a brigade 
of guns to each battalion He has besides an efficient cavalry, con- 
sisting of one thousand horse, half of which aie baigeeis, or stipen- 
diaiy, the other half jay/icei dais, having lands assigned for their 
support With such means, and with his ambition, there is very 
little doubt that, had not the alliance of Ins liege lord of Amber with 
the English government put a stop to the predatoiy system, he 
would, by means of the same worthy allies by whose aid he obtained 
Khundaila,t before this time have made himself supreme in Shek- 
havati 

Having thus brought to a conclusion the history of the princes of 
Khundaila, we shall give a biief account of the other branches of 
the Shekhawuts, especially the most poweiful, the Sadhani. 

The Sadhanis are descended from Bhojraj, the third son of Baesil, 
and in the division of fiefs amongst his seven sons, obtained Oodi- 
poor and its dependencies. Bho]ra3 had a numerous issue, styled 
Bho]ani, who arrogated then full share of importance in the infancy 
of the confedeiacy, and in piocess of time, from some cu’cumstance 
not related, perhaps the mere advantage of locality, their chief city 
became the rendezvous for the great council of the federation, which 
IS still in the defile of Oodipoor.J 

Several generations bubscquent to Bhojra], Jugram succeeded to 
the lands of Oodipoor. He had six sons, the eldest of whom, 
Sadhoo, quarrelled with his father, on some ceremonial connected 
with the celebration of the military festival, the doserrali,^ and 

* Luchmangur’h, or “the cnstle oE Luchmun,” situated upon a lofty 
mountain, was erected in S 1862, or A D 1806, though probably on the ruins 
of some more ancient fortress It commands a most extensive prospect, and is 
quite a beacon in that country, studded with hilhcastles The town is built on 
the model of Jeiooor, with regular streets intersecting each other at right 
angles, in which there ni e many wealthy merchants, who enioyednerfect security 
t Khundaila is said to have doi ived its name from the Kajpoot The 

Khokur is often mentioned in the Bhatti Annals, whom 1 have supposed to be 
theGhnker, wlioweie certainly Indo-Scythic. Khundaila has four thousand 
houses, and eighty villages dependent on it 

The ancient name of Oodipoor is said to be K&es , it contains three 
thousand houses, and has forty-five viilages attached to it, divided into four 
portions 

§ See Vol I, p. 495 
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quitting the paternal roof, sought Ms fortunes abroad At this time, 
almost all the tract now inhabited by the Sadhanis was dependent on 
’Futtehpoor (Jhoonjoonoo), the residence of a Nawab of the Kaim- 
khani tribe of Afghans, who held it as a fief of the empire. To him 
Sadhoo repaired, and was received with favour, and by his talents 
and courage rose in consideiation, until he was eventually intrusted 
with the entire management of affairs There are two accounts of 
the mode of his ulterior advancement both may be correct One 
IS, that the Nawelb, having no children, adopted young Sadhoo, and 
assigned to him Jhoonjoonoo and its eighty-four dependencies, 
which he retained on the Kaimkhani^s death The other, and less 
favourable though equally piobable account, is that, feeling his 
influence firmly established, he hinted to his patron, that the town- 
ship of was prepared for his futuie residence, where he 

should enjoy a sufficient pension, as he intended to letain possession 
of his delegated authority So completely had he supplanted the 
Kaimkhani, that he found himself utteily unable to make a party 
against the ungrateful Shekhawut. He therefore fled from Jhoon- 
jeonoo to Futtehpoor, the other division of his authority, or at least 
one of his own km, who espoused his cause, and prepared to expel 
the traitor from Jhoonjoonoo Sadhoo, in this emergency, apphed 
to his father, requesting him to call upon his brethren, as it was a 
common cause. The old chief, who, in his soMs success, forgave and 
forgot the conduct which made him leave his roof, instantly 
addressed another son, then serving with his liege lord, the MirzaRaja 
Jey Sing, in the imperial army, to obtain succour for him ; and some 
regular troops with guns were immediately despatched to reinforce 
young Sadhoo and maintain his usurpation, which was accomplished, 
and moreover Futtehpoor was added to Jhoonjoonoo. Sadhoo 
bestowed the former with its dependencies, equal in value to his own 
share, on his brother, for his timely aid, and both, according to 
previous stipulation, agreed to acknowledge their obligations to the 
Raja by an annual tribute and Tmzzeiana on all lapses, as lord- 
paramount Sadhoo soon after wrested Singhana, containing one 
hundred and twenty-five villages, from another branch of the Kaim- 
khanis; Sooltano, with its chowasi, or division of eighty-four town- 
ships, from the Gor Rajpoots , and Keytri and its dependencies from 
the Tuars; the descendants of the ancient emperors of Dehli ; so that, 
in process of time, he possessed himself of a teintory comprising 
more than one thousand towns and villages. Shortly befoie his 
death, he divided the conqueied lands amongst his five sons, whose 
descendants, adopting his name as the patronymic, are called 
Sadhani , viz , Zoorawur Sing, Kishen Sing, Nowul Sing, Kesun 
Sing, and Pahai Sing 

Zoorawur Sing, besides the paternal and original estates, had, in 
virtue of primogeniture, the town of Chokeri and its twelve sub- 
ordinate villages, with all the other emblems of state, as the ele- 
phants, palkees, &c , and although the cupidity of the Keytri chief, 
the descendant of the second son, Kishen, has wrested the patrimony 
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from tlie elder branch, who has now only Chokeri, yet the distinc- 
tions o£ birth are never lost in those of fortune, and the petty chief 
of Chokeri, with its twelve small townships, is looked upon as the 
superior of Abhd Sing, though the lord of five hundred villages 

The descendants of the other four sons, now the most distin- 
guished of the Sadhanis, are,* 

Ablifi Sing ot Keytri , 

Shi&.m Sing of BnsBjio , 

GyAn Sing of Nowulgurh ,t 
Shore Sing of Sooltnuo. 

Besides the patrimonies assigned to the five sons of Sadhoo, he 
left the districts of Singhnna, Jhoonjoonoo, and Soorujguih (the 
ancient Oreecha), to bo held m joint heirship by the junior members 
of his stock The first, with its one hundred and twenty -five villages, 
has been usurped by Abbe Sing of Keytn, but the others still con- 
tinue to be frittered away in sub-infeudations among this numerous 
and ever-spreading erage 

Abhd Sing has assumed the same importance amongst the Sad- 
hanis, that liuchman Sing has amongst the Baesilotes, and both by 
the same means, crime and usurpation. The Seekur chief has 
despoiled his senior branch of Ehundaila , and the Keytii chief has 
not only despoiled the senior, but also the junior, of the five branches 
of Sadhoo The ti ansaction which pi oduced the last result, whereby 
the descendant of Shere Sing lostSooltano, is so peculiarly atrocious, 
that it IS worth relating, as a proof to what lengths the Raj'poot 
will go ** to get land ” 

Pahar Sing had an only son, named BhopS,!, who being killed in 
an attempt on Loharoo, he adopted the younger son of his nephew, 
Bagh Sing of Keytri. On the death of his adopted father, the 
Sooltano chief, being too young to undertake the management of his 
fief in person, remained under the paternal roof. It would appear as 
if this ahenation of pohtical rights could also alienate afiection and 
rupture all the ties of kindred, for this unnatural father embrued his 
hands in the blood of his own child, and annexed Sooltano to Keytri. 
But the monster grievously sufieredf or the deed; he became the scorn 
of his kinsmen, ** who spit at him and threw dust on his head,^^ until 
he secluded himself from the gaze of mankind The wife of his 
bosom ever after refused to look upon him ; she managed the estates 
for her surviving son, the present Abh«5 Sing During twelve years 
that Bagh Sing survived, he never quitted his apartment in the 
castle of Keytn, until earned out to be burned, amidst the execra- 
tions and contempt of his kinsmen. 

Larhhams — ^Having made the reader sufficiently acquainted with 
the genealogy of the Sadhanis, as well as of the Baesilotes, we shall 

* It must bo bonio m mind that this was written in 1814. 

+ Nowulgurh contains four thousand houses, environed by a seh&i punna It 
IS on a more ancient site called Boleoni, whose old castle in ruins is to the 
south-east, and the new one midway between it and the town, built by Nowul 
Sing m S 1802, or A D 1746 
[Voi. II] 
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conclude wifcb a brieE notice of tbe Laikhanis, ivliicli term, trans- 
lated, the beloved lords,” ill-accords vntb tbeir occupation, as the 
most notorious marauders in Rajpootana. Ldi la la a common infan- 
tine appellation, meaning ' beloved,* but whether the adjunct of 
Khan to this son of Raesil, as well as to that of his youngest, Taj- 
khan (the ciown of princes), was out of compliment to some other 
Mooslem saint, we know not. Laikhan conquered his own appanage, 
Dantah Ramgurh, on the frontiers of Mai war, then a dependency of 
Sambhnr. It is not unlikely that his father*s influence at court 
secured the possession to him Besides this district, they have the 
fuppa of Nosul, and altogether about eighty townships, including 
some held of the Rajas of Marwar and Bikan6r, to secure their 
abstinence from plunder within then bounds The Larkhanis are a 
community of robbers , their name, like P%ndarri and Kuzedh, is 
held in these legions to be synonimous with ' freebooter,* and as 
they can muster five hundred horse, their raids are rather formidable 
Sometimes their nominal liege lord calls upon them for tribute, hut 
being in a difficult country, and Ramgiirh being a place of strength, 
they pay little regard to the call, unless backed by some of the 
mercenary partizans, such as Meei Khan, who contiivedto get pay- 
ment of arreais of tribute to the amount of twenty thousand rupees. 

Bevemtes — We conclude this sketch with a rough statement of 
the revenues of Shekhavati, which might yield in peace and pros- 
perity, now for the first time beginning to beam upon them, from 
twenty-five to thirty lacs of rupees , but at present they fall much 
short of this sum, and full one-half of the lands of the confederation 
are held by the chiefs of Seekur and Keytn . — 


Rupees 

Luchman Sing, of Seekur, including Khundaila . 8,00,000 

Abhe Sing, of Keytii, including Kot-Pootli, given by 

loi d Lake 6,00,000 

Shiam Sing of Bussao, including his brothei RunjeePs 

share of 40,000, (whom he killed) 1,90,000 

Gyan Sing of Nowulgurh, including Mundao, each fifty 

villages . * . 70,000 

Luchman Sing, May ndsir, the chief sub-infeudation of 

Nowulgurh 30,000 

Taen and its lands, divided amongst the twenty-seven 
great-grandsons of Zoorawur Sing, eldest son of 
Sadhoo ~ 1,00,000 

Oodipoor-vati . • 1,00,000 

Munohuipoor* 30,000 


Gamed over 19,20,000 

* The Munohurpoor chief was pub to death by Ra]a Juggut Sing (vide 
Hadarri Lall’s Journal of A D I8i4<), and his lands were sequestrated and 
partitioned amongst the confederacy the cause, bis inciting, the Bdliiis or Baitg 
(an epithet for the proselyte Bbatti plunderers of Bhattiana) to invade and 
plunder the country 
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Larkliaiiis 
Hur-rain]is 
"Girdliur-potas 
Smaller estates 


Brought forward 19,20,000 

i,<)0,<)00 

40,000 

> ^ 40,000 

2,00,000 


23,00,000 


The tribute estabhshed by Jeipoor is as follows — 


Sadhanis ... 

Bupees 

2,00,000 

Khundaila 

.60,000 

Puttehpoor .. . .. ..>. > 

64,000 

Oodipoor and Bubhye 

22,>000 

Kasulli . . 

4,000 


3,60,000 


Thus, supposing the revenues, as stated, at twenty-three lacs, to 
be near the truth, and the tribute at three and a half, it would be 
an assessment of one-seventh of the whole, which is a fair propor- 
tion, and a measure of justice which the British Government would 
do well to imitate 

— 


CHAPTER Vni. 

Beflechons — StatishesofAmhei — Boundaries — Bestent — Fopiilatipn — 
qftoionslii/ps — Olaesificaiion of^nhahitanis — Soil — Susband/ry — Products — 
Revenues — Foi eign army — The feudal levies 

We have -thus developed the origin and progress of the fOutchwaha 
tribe, as well as its scions of 'Shekhavati and Machem. To some, at 
'least, it may be deemed no uninterestingobject to trace in continuity 
the issue of a 'fugitive individual, spreading, an the course of oight 
hundred years, over a region of fifteen thousand square miles ; and 
to know that forty thousand of his fiesh and blood have been mar- 
shalled in the same field, defending, sword m hand, their country 
and their prmce. The name of ' country^ carries with it a magical 
power ,iu the mind of the Rajpoot. The name of his wife or his 
mistress must never be 'mentioned at all, nor that of his country hut 
with respect, or his sword instantly unsheathed Of these {facts, 
numerous instances abound in these Annals ; yet’-does the ignorant 
purdAsi (foreigner) venture to 'say there are no tadigenous terms 
either for patriotism or' gratitude in this country. 

(Tol IL] 
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Bounda/ties and Extent. — ^Its greatest breadth lies between Sam- 
bbur, touching the Marwar fiontier on the west, and the town of 
Surout, on the J§,t frontier, east. This line is one hundred and 
twenty British miles, whilst its gieatest breadth from north to south, 
including Shekhavati, is one hundied and eighty Its form is very 
irregular We may, however, estimate the surface of the paient 
state, Dhoondar or Jeipoor, at nine thousand five hundred square 
miles, and Shekhavati at five thousand four hundred , in all, four- 
teen thousand nine hundred squaie miles 

Population — ^It is difficult to determine with exactitude the 
amount of the population of this region , but fiom the best informa- 
tion, one hundied and fifty souls to the square mile would not be 
too great a proportion in Amber, and eighty in Shekhavati , giving 
an average of one hundred and twenty-four to the united area, 
which consequently contains 185,670 , and when we consider the 
very great number of large towns in this region, it may not be 
above, but rather below, the truth Dhoondar, the parent country, 
IS calculated to contain four thousand townships, exclusive of 
pooiwds, or hamlets, and Shekhavati about half that number, of 
which Luchman Sing of Seekur and Khundaila, and Abh5 Sing of 
Keytri, have each about five hundred, or the half of the lands of the 
fedeiation 

Olassificatwn of Inhabitants — Of this population, it is still more 
difficult to classify its varied parts, although it may be asserted with 
confidence that the Rajpoots bear but a small ratio to the rest, 
whilst they may equal m number any individual class, except the 
aboriginal Meenas, who, strange to say, are still the most numerous 
The following are the principal tribes, and the order in which they 
follow may be considered as indicative of their relative numbers 
1, Meenas, 2, Rajpoots, 3, Biahmins, 4, Banias, 5, Jats , 6, Dhakur, 
or Kir5,r (qu Girdta ?) , 7, Goojurs. 

Meenas — ^The Meenas are subdivided into no less than thiity-two 
distinct clans or classes, but it would extend too much the annals of 
this state to distinguish them. Moreover, as they belong to every 
state in Raj wan a, we shall find a fitter occasion to give a general 
account of them The immunities and privileges pi eserved to the 
Meenas best attest the truth of the original induction of the exiled 
prince of Nuiwar to the soveieignty of Ambdr, and it is a cuiious 
fact, showing that such establishment must have been owing to 
adoption, not conquest, that this event was commemorated in every 
installation by a Meena of Kalikho maiking with his blood the 
teelca of sovereignty on the forehead of the pnnce The blood was 
obtained by incision of the great toe, and though, like many other 
antiquated usages, this has fallen into desuetude here (as has the 
same mode of inauguration of the Ranas by the Ondeva BMls), 
yet both in the one case and in the bthei, there cannot be moie 
convin6ing evidence that these now outcasts were oiiginally the 
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masteis The Meenas still en 3 oy the most confidential posts about the 
persons of the piinces of Amber, having chaige of the aichives 
and treasure in Jeyguih , they guard his person at night, and have 
that most delicate of all trusts, the charge of the ^aioula, oi seiaglio 
Imthe earlier stages of Outchwaha power, these their primitive sub- 
jects had the whole insignia of state, as well as the person of the 
prince, committed to their tiust, but presuming upon this piivilege. 
too far, when they insisted that, in leaving their bounds, he should 
leave these emblems, the ndliaiias and standards, with them, then 
pretensions were cancelled in their blood The Meenas^ JS.ts, and 
Kirirs, are the pnncipal cultivators, many of them holding large 
estates 

Jdts — The J^tts neaily equal the Meenas in numbers, as well as in 
extent of possessions, and are, as usual, the most industrious of all 
husbandmen. 

Brahmins . — Of Biahmms, following secular as well as sacred 
employments, there are more in Amb6r than in any other state in 
Rajwaria, from which we are not to conclude that her princes weie 
more religious than their neighbom s, but on the contrary, that they 
were greater sinners 

Ba^poots — ^It IS calculated that, even now, on an emergency, if a 
national war roused the patiiotism of the Outchwaha feudality, they 
could bring into the field thirty thousand of their kin and clan, or, 
to repeat their own emphatic phrase, ‘‘ the sons of one father,^^ 
which includes the Naroocas and the chiefs of the Shekhawut 
federation Although the Cutchwahas, under their popular princes, 
as Pujoon, Raja Maun, and the Mirza Raja, have performed exploits 
as biilliant as any other tribes, yet they do not now enjoy the 
same reputation for courage as eithei the Rahtores or Haras This 
may be in part accounted for by the demoralization consequent 
upon then proximity to the Mogul court, and their^ participation in 
all its enervating vices , but still more from the degradations they 
have suffered from the Mahiattas, and to which their western 
brethren have been less exposed Eveiy feeling, patriotic or 
domestic, became corrupted wherever their pernicious infiuence pre- 
vailed 

Boil, Tiushandiy, products — ^Dhoondar contains every variety of 
soil, and the lihureefand ouhbee, or autumnal and spring ciops, aie 
of nearly equal importance Of the former bap a predominates over 
joodr, andm the latter barley ovei wheat The other giains, pulses, 
and vegetables, real ed all ovei Hindust^han, are hei e produced in 
abundance, and requiie not to be specified The sugai -cane used to 
be cultivated to a veiy gieat extent, but partly fiom extrinsic causes, 
and still more f i om its holdin g out such an allni ement to the i entei s, 
the husbandman has been compelled to cuitail this lucrative branch 
of agncultuie; foi although land fit foi eek (cane) is let at four to 
SIX rupees per beega, sixty have been exacted before it was allowed 

/ 
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to be reaped Cotton of excellent quality is produced in con- 
siderable quantities m various distncts, as are indigo and other dyes 
common to India. Neither do the implements of husbandry or their 
application difEer from those ivhich have been descubed in this and 
various other ivorks sufficiently vrell known. 

Farmina System -—It is the practice in this state to farm its lands 
to the highest bidder ; and the mode of farming is most pernicious 
to the interests of the state and the cultivating classes, both of whom 
it must eventually impoverish The farmers-general are the wealthy 
bankers and merchants, who make their offers for entire districts , 
these they underlet in titppas, or subflivisions, the holders of which 
again subdivide them into single villages, oi even shares of a village. 
With the piofits of all these persons, the expenses attending collec- 
tions, quartering of burheimases, or armed police, are the poor 
Bhormas and liyots saddled. Gould they only know the point 
where exaction must stop, they would still have a stimulus to 
activity j but when the crops are nearly got in, and all just demands 
satisfied, they suddenly hear that a new renter has been installed in 
the district, having ■ousted the holder by some ten or twenty 
thousand rupees, and at the precise moment when the last toils of 
the husbandman were near completion The renter has no remedy j 
he may go and throw his turban at the door of the palace, and 
** exclaim dohde, RajaBaheh f” till he is weary, or marchednff tothe 
cutwaVs ohahooiia, and perhaps fined for making a disturbance. 
Knowing, however, that there is little benefit to be derived 
from such a couise, they generally submit, go through the whole 
accounts, make over the amount of collections, and with the 
host of vultures in their tram, who, never unprepared for such 
changes, have been making the most of their ephemeral power by 
fattening on the hard earnings of the peasantry, retire for this fresh 
band of harpies to pursue a like course, Nay, it is far from uncom- 
mon for three diffeient renters to come upon the same district in one 
season, or even the crop of one season, for five or ten thousand 
rupees, annulling the existing engagement, no matter how far 
advanced. Such was the condition of this state , and when to these 
evils were Supei added the exactions called d^nd, or hiirrar, forced 
contributions to pay those armies of robbers who swept the lands, 
language cannot exaggerate the extent of misery. The love of 
country must be powerful indeed which can enchain man to a land 
so misgoverned, so unprotected. 

Jievenues. — It is always a task of difficulty to obtain any correct 
account of the revenues of these states, which are ever fluctuating. 
We have now before us several schedules, both of past and present 
reigns, all said to be copied from the archives, in which the name nf 
every distiict, together with its rent, town and transit duties, and 
other sources of income, are stated , but the details would afford 
little satisfaction, and doubtless the resident authorities have access 
to the fountain head The revenues of Dhoondar, of every descrip- 
tion, fiscal, feudal, and tributary, or impost, are stated, in round 
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numbeTS, ab one crore of rupees^ or about a million of pounds 
sterling, which, estimating the difference of the pi ice of labour, may 
be deemed equivalent to four times that sum in England. Since 
thifl estimate was made, there have been great alienations of terri- 
tory, and no less than sixteen rich distiicts have been wrested from 
Amber by the Mahrattas, or her own rebel son, the Narooca chief of 
Hacherri. 


The following is the schedule of alienations . — 

'I 


2* KhOTi^^ Taken by General Perron, for his master Sindia, 


3 P^ari j since rented to the J&ts, and retained by them 


4. 

6 . 

6 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


Seized by the Macherri Bao 


Banti 
Ookrode 
Fnndapun 
Gazi-ca-t^hana 
Bampoora (kirda) 

Gaonne . 

Einme . 

Pnrbainie . 

Mozpoor Hursana. 

TTonr.,.!, «« f Taken by De Boigne and given to 

-| Morteza Khan, Baraitch, confirmed 
1 m them by Lorf Lake. 


1 A / Takeu m the war of 1803-4, from the Mahrattas, 

' P andgivenbyLordLaketo AbheSingof Keytn. 

15. Tonk . \ Granted to Holcar by Ba]aMadhti Sing j confirmed 
16 Bampoora. J in sovereignty to Meer Khan by Lord Hastings. 

It must, however, be borne in mind, that almost all these alienated 
districts had but for a comparatively short period formed an integral 
portion of Dhoondarj and that the major part were portions of 
the imperial domains, held mjaeddd, or * assignment,^ by the pnnces 
of this country, in their capacity of lieutenants of the emperor. In 
Baja Pirthi Sing’s reign, about half a century ago, the rent-roll of 
Amber and her tiibutanes was seventy-seven lacs and in a very 
minute schedule formed in S 1858 (A.D 1802), the last year of the 
reign of Baja Pertab Sing, they were estimated at seventy-nine lacs 
an ample revenue, if well administered, for every object We shall 
present the chief items which form the budget of ways and means 
of Amber 


* Kanorli was the fief of Ameer Sing, Kbangai ote, one of the twelve great 
lords of Amber 
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Bcfiedule of the Bevemies of Amhtr for S. 1858 {A.B. 1802-3)^ the 
year of Baja Juggut S%ngh*s accession. 

Khalsa, or Fiscal land. 


Bnpees 


Managed by tbe Raja, or rented.. . 20,65,000 

D5ori talooka, expenses of tbe queen’s house- 
hold 5,00,000 

Sagird-pesha, servants of the household. 3,00,000 
Ministers, and civil officers . . . . 2,00,000 

Jagheers for the Sillehposh, or men at arms. 1,60,000 
Jagheers to army, mz., ten battahons of 
infantry with cavalry.. . . 7,14,000 

Total Fiscal land . 

Feudal lands (of Jeipoor Proper). . 

Ooduk, or chanty lands, chiefly to Brahmins 
D4n and Mauppa, or transit and impost duties 
of the country. ... 

Cutcherri, of the capital, includes town-duties, 
fines, contnbutions, &c., &c.. 
l\lint . .. .. . .... .... ..... . 

Hoondi-bharra, insurance, and dues on bills of 

exchange .... 

Foujdari, or commandant of Amb^r (annual fine) 
Do. do. of city Jeipoor. . 

Bedaet, petty fines from the Cutchern, or hall of 

justice 

Snbzi-mandi, vegetable market...... 


39,19,000 

17.00. 000 

16.00. 000 

1.90.000 

2.15.000 
60,000 

60,000 

12,000 

8,000 

16,000 

3,000 


Tribute... 


I 


Total lacs .' 77,83,000 

Shekhavati. .... . . 3,50,000 

Bajawut and other feudatones 

of Jeipoor* .. . 30,000 

Kotrees of Haroutif.. 20,000 


Total Tribute . 4,00,000 


Add Tribute . 4,00,000 

Gi-rand Total . .. 81,83,000 


^Burwarra, Kheerm, Sowar, Iserdeh, &o , &o 
t Anterdeh, Bulwun, and Indurgur’h. 
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If this statement is correct, and we add thereto the Shekhawnt^ 
Ea]awut, and Hara tributes, the revenues fiscal, feudal, commercial, 
and tributary, of Amb^r, when Juggut Sing came to the throne, 
would exceed eighty lacs of rupees, half of which is Tehalsa, or apper- 
taining to the Ra]a — ^nearly twice the personal revenue of any other 
prince in Ea]warra This sum (forty lacs) was the estimated 
amount liable to tribute, when the treaty was formed with the 
British government, and of which the Ra]a has to pay eight lacs 
annually, and Jvoe-stxteenths of all revenue surplus to this amount 
The observant reader will not fail to be struck with the vast 
inequality between the estates of the defenders of the qountry, and 
these drones the Brahmins, — a point on which we have elsewhere 
treated * nor can anything more powerfully mark the utter prostra- 
tion of intellect of the Cutchwaha pnnces, than their thus mamtain- 
ing an indolent and baneful heirarchy, to fatten on the revenues 
which would support four thousand Cutchwaha cavahers. With a 
proper application of her revenues, and princes like Ba]a Haun to 
lead a brave vassalage, they would have foiled all the efforts of the 
Mahrattas , but their own folhes and vices have been their rum 

Foieign army. — At the period (A.D 1803) this schedule was 
formed of the revenues of Amb^r, she maintained a foreign army of 
thirteen thousand men, consisting of ten battahons of infantry with 
guns, a legion of four thousand Nagds, a corps of alligoles for pohce 
duties, and one of cavalry, seven hundred strong With these, the 
regular contingent of feudal levies, amounting to about four thousand 
efficient horse, formed a force adequate to repel any insult , but 
when the Wier, or levee en masse, was called out, twenty thousand 
men, horse and foot, were ready to back the always embodied force. 

A detailed schedule of the feudal levies of Amber may diversify the 
dry details of these annals, obviate repetition, and present a perfect 
picture of a society of clanships. In this list we shall give precedence 
to the hotrihund, the holders of the twelve great fiefs {bara-kotri) 
of Amber 


* See Dissertation on the Eeligious Establishments of M^war, Yol. I, p. 437 


51 . 



Schedule of the names and apanages of the twelve sons of Baja Pirthi Baj, whose 
descendants form the bara-kotn, or twelve gi eat fiefs of Amhet . 
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It will be remarked that tbe estates of tbese^ tbe cbief vassals of 
Amb&, are, with the exception of two, far inferior in value to those 
of the sixteen great chiefs of Mewar, or the eight of Marwar ; and a 
detailed list of all the inferior feudatories of each Tcotree, or clan, 
would show that many of them have estates greater than those of 
their leaders for instance, Kishen Sing of Ohomoo has upwards of 
a Zac, while Berri Sal of Samote, the head of the clan (Nat'hawut), 
has only foity thousand agam, the chief of Ballahairf holds an 
estate of thirty-five thousand, while that of the head of his clan 
IS but twenty-five thousand. The representative of the Sheobui- 
runpotas has an estate of only ten thousand, while the junior branch 
of Gooroh has thirty-six thousand. Again, the chief of the Khan- 
garotes has but twenty-five thousand, while no less than three junior 
branches hold lands to double that amount ) and the inferior of the 
Balbudhurotes holds upwards of a lac, while his superior of Acherole 
has not a third of this rental. The favour of the prince, the turbu- 
lence or talents of individuals, have caused these inequalities , but, 
however disproportioned the gifts of foitune, the attribute of honour 
always remains with the lineal descendant and representative of the 
original fief 

We shall further illustrate this subject of the feudalities of Amb4r 
by inserting a general list of all the clans, with the number of sub- 
divisions, the resources of each, and the quotas they ought to furnish 
At no remote period this was held to be correct, and will serve to 
give a good idea of the Outchwaha aristociacy. It was my inten- 
tion to have given a detailed account of the subdivisions of each 
fief, their names, and those of their holders, but on refiexion, though 
they cost some diligence to obtain, they would have little interest 
for the general reader. 

Schedule of the Outchwaha clans , the number of fiefs or estates in 


each , thevr aggregate value, and guotas of horse for each estate. 


Names of Clans 

Number of Fiefs 
in each Clan- 
ship or Clan 

Aggregate 

Eevenue 

Aggregate 

Quotas 


^Chuthurbhojote .. 

6 

53,800 

92 


Kullianote 

19 

2,45,196 

422 


Nat'’hawut 

It) 

2,20,800 

371 


Balbudhurote . 

2 

1,30,850 

157 


Khangarote 

22 

4,02,806 

643 

12*- 

Sooltanote 



— 

PuchSenote . 

3 

24,700 

45 ' 


Googawut 

13 

1,67,900 

273 


Khoombani . 

2 

23,787 

35 


Khoombawut 

6 ' 

40,738 

68 


Seoburrunpota. .. 

3 

49,500 

73 


^Bunbeei pota 

3 

26,575 

48 


^ The tioelve are the Bara-kotris, or twelve great fiefs of Atab^r 
CVoL II] 
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Schedule of the OutcJvwaha clans , ^c. — continued 


Names of Clans 

Numbei of Fiefs 
in each Clan- 

Aggregate 

Aggregate 



ship or Clan 

Revenue 

Quotas 

1 

r Rajawut 

16 

1,98,137 

392 

4=*'-< 

) Naroooa 

6 

91,069 

92 

1 Bhankawut . 

4 

34,600 

53 

1 

[Purmmnlote . 

1 

10,000 ’ 

19 


''Bhatti . 

4 

1,04,039 

205 


Ohohan 

4 

30,500 

61 


Birgoo]ui 

6 

32,000 

58 


Ghunderawut . 

1 

14,000 

21 

iot< 

Sikerwar 

1 Goo]ars 

2 

3 

4,500 

15,300 

8 

30 


1 Rangrds 

6 

2,91,105 

549 


Khettns 

4 

1,20,000 

281 


[ Brahmins 

12 

3,12,000 

606 


LMusulm&n 

9 

1,41,400 

274 


We shall conclude the annals of Amber with the names of a few 
of the ancient towns, in which lesearch may recover something of 
past days 

Mot a — Nine coss east of Deonsah, built by Mordhu], a Ohohan 
Sfaja. 

Abhd/nair — Three coss east of Lalsonfcj very ancient, capital of a 
Chohan sovereignty. 

Bhdnguih — Five coss from Tholai, the rums of an ancient town 
and castle in the hills, built by the old princes of Dhoondar, piior to 
the Cutchwahas. 

Amuj gw h — Three coss from Kooshalgurh , built by the N&gvansa. 

JBiidt — Three coss from Bussye in Macherri, attiibuted to the 
Pandus. 

Patun and Qanipooi — Both erected by the ancient Tuar kings 
of Dehli. 

EJiuta/r, or Khanddi — ^Near Rinthumbor. 

Ootgeer — On the Ghumbul 

AmMr, or Amb-Keswur, a title of Siva, whose symbol is in the 
centre of a coond or tank in the middle of the old town The water 
covers half the lingam , and a prophecy prevails, that when it is 
entirely submerged, the state of Ambdr will peiish > There are 
inscriptions 


* The four are of the Cutchwaha stock, but not reckoned amongst the 
KoUihwads 

t The tm are foieign chieftains, of vaiious tribes and classes ’ 

No doubt great changes have taken place since this list was formed, espe- 
cially amongst the mercenary Puitdets, or Jagheerdars The quotas are also 
irregular, though the qualification of a cavalier in this state is reckoned at 
five hundred rupees of income 
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- CHAPTER 1. 

floj avah defined — Fabulous origin of the Agmcula i aces — Mount Aboo — The 
Ghohans obtain Mdedvati, Golconda, and the Konhan. — Found Ajmei — 
Ajipdl — Mamh Rae — Fust Islamite invasion — Ajmet taken — Bambhui 
founded, its salt lake — Offspring of ManiL Rae — Establishments in Raj- 
pootana — Contests with the Mahomedans — Beelundeo of Ajmh , Goga 
Ohohan of Mehei a , both slain by Mahmoud — Beesuldeo Genet dlissimo of the 
Rajpoot nations , his pei lod fined , his column at Eehli , his alliances — 
Otigin of the Sat a ttibe—Aniitdj obtains Asi — Dispossessed — Ishtpal 
obtavas Asei — Rao Eamit — Rao Ghund slain — AsSi taken by Alla-o-dm — 
Prince Bainsi escapes to Gheetote, settles at Bhynstor, in Mewat — His son 
Kolun deolated lotd of the Fath&r 

Haeavati, or Haroutl, * the country of the Haras/ comprehends two 
principalities, viz , Kotah and Boondi The Chombul intersects the 
terntory of the Hara race, and now serves as their boundary, 
although only three centuries have elapsed since the younger branch 
sepal ated fiom and became independent of Boondi. 

The Hara is the most important of the twenty- four Ohohan sdc^ha, 
beiug descended fiom Andr&j, the son of Mamk Rae, king of Ajmer, 
who in S. 741 (A.D. 685) sustained the first shock of the Islamite 
arms. 

We have already sketched the pedigree of the Ghohans,* one of 
the most illustrious of the thirty-six royal races” of India.f We 
must, however, in this place, enter into it somewhat more fully , and 
in doing so, we must not discaid even the fables of their origin, 
which will at least demonstiate that the human undei standing has 


* See Yol I, p 85 

f According to Herodotus, the Scythic sacce enumerated eight races with 
the epithet of royal, and Strabo mentions one of the tribes of the Thyssagetse 
as boasting the title of basihi The Bajpoots assert^that in ancient times they 
only enumerated eight royal sac’ham or branches, viz , Surya, Soma, Hya or 
Aswa (qu Asi?) Nima, and the four tribes of Agnivansa, viz, Pramara, 
Pnnhara, Solanki, and Ghohau 

Abnlgazi states that the Tatars or Scythians were divided into six grand 
families The Eajpoots have maintained these ideas, ongmally brought from 
the Oxus, 
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■been similarly constructed in all ages and countries, before the thick 
veil of ignorance and superstition was withdrawn from it. So scanty 
are the remote records of the Ohohans, that it would savour of 
affectation to attempt a division of the periods of their history, or 
the improbable, the probable, and the certain. Of the first two, a 
separation would be impiacticable, and we cannot trace the latter 
beyond the seventh century. 

When the impieties of the kings of the warrior race drew upon 
them the vengeance of Pursarama, who twenty-one times extirpated 
that race, some, in order to save their lives, called themselves bards, 
others assumed the giuse of women , and thus the singh (horn) of 
the Rajpoots was preseived, when dominion was assigned to the 
Brahmins The impious aval ice of Sehsra Arjuna, of the Hya race, 
king of Mahdswar on the Nurbudda, provoked the last war, having 
slain the father of Pursarama. 

But as the chief weapon of the Brahmin is his cuise or blessing, 
great disorders soon ensued fiom the want of the strong arm. 
Ignorance and infidelity spread over the land, the sacred books 
were trampled under foot, and mankind had no refuge from the 
monstrous brood * In this exigence, Viswaimtra, the instructor m 
arms^- of Bhdgw4n, revolved within his own mind, and deteimined 
upon, the re-creation of the Ohetries. He chose for this rite the 
summit of Mount Aboo,$ where dwell the hermits and sages (Mooms 
and lioosis) constantly occupied in the duties of religion, and who 
had carried their complaints even to the leeer saw&di d (sea of curds), 
where they saw the Father of Creation floating upon the hydra 
(emblem of eternity). He desired them to regenerate the warrior 
race, and they returned to Mount Aboo with Indra, Brimha, Roodra, 
Vishnu, and all the inferior divinities, m their train. The fire-foun- 
tain (anlmUcoondJ was lustrated with the waters of the Ganges ; 
es^iatory ntes were performed, and, after a protracted debate, it 
was resolved that Indra should initiate the work of re-creation. 
Haying formed an image (poothj of the dh'dba grass, he sprinkled 
it with the water of life, and threw it into the fiie-fountain. Thence, 
on pronouncing the sapvan mantri (incantation to give life), a figure 
slowly emerged from the flame, bearing in the right hand a mace, 
and exclaiming, ‘‘Mat > md/t (slay, slay) He was called Pi amar, 

' and Aboo, Dhar, and Oojein were assigned to him as a territory 

Brimha was then entreated to frame one fiom his own essence 
fansa) He made an image, threw it into the pit, whence issued a 
figure armed with a sword (IchajgaJ in one hand, with the veda in 
the other, and a mmoo round his neck He was named Chalook or 
Solanki, and Anhulpoor Patun was appropriated to him 


* Oi, as the bard says, Dytea, Aauras, and D&noos, or demons and infidels, as 
they style the Indo-Scythic tubes from the north west, who paid uo respect to 
the Brahmins 
f Awud-gurii 

j My last pilgrimage was to Aboo 
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"Roodra formed the third. The image was . sprinkled with the 
water of the Ganges^ and on the incantation heing lead^ a black 
ill-favoured figure arose, armed with the d’hanoos or bow. As' his 
foot slipped when sent against the demons, he was called Funh4r, 
and placed as the poleoh, or guardian of the gates He had the 
nondngul Maroost*hah, or ' nine habitations of the desert,^ assigned 
him 

" The fourth was formed by Vishnu , when an image like himself, 
four-armed, each having a separate weapon, issued fiom the fiames, 
and was thence styled Ohuthurbhooja 0hau-h4n, or the * four-armed ^ 
The gods bestowed their blessing upon him, and Mdc,dvati-nagr% as 
a territory. Such was the name of Gnria-MundiUa in the Dw^pur, 
or silver age 

The Dytes were watching the rites, and two of their leaders 
were close to the fire-fountain, but the woik of regeneiation being 
over, the new-born warriors were sent against the infidels, when a 
desperate encounter ensued But as fast as the blood of the demons 
was shed, young demons arose ; when the four tutelary divinities, 
attendant on each newly-created race, drank up the blood, and thus 
stopped the multiplication of evil These were 

As4pdran4, of the Chohan. 

G^l,]un Mat4, Punhar, 

• Keon] Mat4, Solanki. 

Sanchair Mat4, Framara. 

“ When the Dytes were slain, shouts of joy rent the sky ; ambro- 
sial showers were shed from heaven , and the gods drove their cars 
(vahan) about the firmament, exulting at the victory thus achieved. 

Of all the thirty-six royal races (says Chund, the great bard of 
the Ghohans), the Agmcula is the greatest the rest were bom of 
woman i these were created by the Brahmins !* — Gotr-£charya of 
the Ghohans. Sham Veda, Somvansa, Mad’hooni sac'ha, Vacha 
gotra, panch purwur junoo, Laktuncan nekds, Ghandrabh4ga IT4d!, 
Bngoo neshdn, Amba-ca-Bhavam, B^lun Pfitra, E!d>l-Bhiroo, Abod - 
Achileswar Mahadeo, Chatur bhooja Ghau-han.*^ 

The period of this grand convocation of the gods on Mount Aboo, 
to regenerate the wairior race of Hind, and to incite them against 
the infidel races twho had spread over the land,^’ is dated so far 
back as the opemng of the second age of the Hindus * a point which 
we shall not dispute. Neither shall we throw a doubt upon the 
chronicles which claim Prince Sehl, one of the great heioes of the 

* It IB by no meauB uncommon for this arrogant priesthood to lay claim to 
powers co-equal with those of the Divinity, nay often Superior to them Wit- 
ness the scene in the liamayuna, where they make the deity a mediator, to 
entreat the Brahmin Vashista to hearken to king Yishwamitra’s desire for 
hiB friendship Can anything exceed thisS? Parallel it, perhaps, we may, in 
that memorable instance of Christian idolatry, where the Almighty is called 
on to intercede with St, Januarius to perform the annual miiacle of liquefymg 
the congealed blood 
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Mdhdhlidiat, as intermediate link between Anhui Ohohan and 
Satpatij who founded Macavati, and conquered the Konkan , while 
another son, called Tuntur Pal, conquered Asdr and Gdv^lcoond 
{Qolconda), planted his garrisons in every legion, and possessed tiitib 
bundled elephants to o&vry puclealsj or water-skins. 

Let ns here pause for a moment before we pioceed with the 
chronicle, and inquire who were these warriors, thus regenerated to 
fight the battles of Brahmmism, and brought within the pale of their 
faith ? They must have been either the aboriginal debased classes, 
raised to moral importance by the ministers of the pervading 
religion, or foreign races who had obtained a footing amongst them 
The contrasted physical appearance of the respective races will 
decide this question. The aborigines are dark, diminutive, and 
ill-favoured , the Agnicfilas are of good stature, and fair, with promi- 
nent features, like those of the Parthian kings. The ideas which 
peivade their martial poetry are such as were held by the Scythian 
in distant ages, and which even Brahmmism has failed to eradicate ; 
while the tximuh, containing ashes and arms, discovered throughout 
India, especially in the south about G6w41coond, where the Ghohans 
held sway, indicate the nomadic warrior of the north as the proselyte 
of Mount Aboo 

Of the four Agnicfila races, the Ghohans were the first who 
obtained extensive dominion. The almost universal power of the 
Pramaras is pioverbial , but the wide sway possessed by the Ghohans 
can only be discovered with difficulty. Their glory was on the 
wane when that of the Pramaras was in the zenith ; and if we may 
credit the last great bard of the Eajpoots, the Ghohans held in cajpite 
of the Pramaras of Telingaua, m the eighth century of Vicrama, 
though the name of Pirthi Eaj threw a parting ray of splendour 
upon the whole line of his ancestry, even to the fire-fountain on the 
summit of classic Aboo. 

The facts to be gleaned in the early page of the chronicle are con- 
tained in a few stanzas, which proclaim the possession of paramount 
power, though probably of no lengthened duration. The line of the 
Nuibudda, from Mdcavati, or M4c&outi, to Mah^swar, was their 
primitive seat of sovereignty, compiehending all the tracts m its 
vicinity both north and south. Thence, as they multiplied, they 
spread over the peninsula, possessing Mandoo, Aser, Golconda, and 
the Konkan , while to the north, they stretched even to the foun- 
tains of the Gauges. The following is the bard^s picture of the 
Ghohan dominion 

'^From 'the seat of goveinmenV {rajdsi^Mn) Mao4outi, the oath 
of allegiance {an) resounded m fifty-two castles. The land of Tatha, 
Lahore, Mooltan, Peshore,* the Ghohan in his might] arose and 

* The Mahomedan writers confirm this account, for in their earliest recorded 
invasion, in A H. l^S, the princes of Lahore and A]mer, said to be of the same 
family, are the great opponents of Islam, and combated its advance in fields 
^west of the Indus We know beyond a doubt that Ajm^r was then the chief 
seat of Ghohan power 
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conquei ed even to the hills of Bhadii The infidels [asw as) fled, and 
allegiance was proclaimed in Behli and Oabul, while the country of 
NepEll he bestowed on tl}e Mallam * * * § Crowned with the blessing of 
the gods, he leturned to Mac§,outi ** 

It has alieady been observed, that Macaouti-Nagri was the ancient 
name of Guira Mundilla, whose princes for ages continued the 
surname of Pal, indicative, it is lecorded by tiadition, of their 
nomadic occupation The Aheeis, who occupied all Central India, 
and have left in one nook (Aheerwaioa) a memorial of their existence, 
was a branch of the same lace, Aheer being a synonym .foi Pal 
Bhelsa, Bhojpoor, Diep, Bhopal, Airun, Garspoor, aie a few of the 
ancient towns established by the Pals or Pahs , and could we master 
the still unknown characters appertaining to the early colonists of 
India, moie light would be thrown on the history of the Chohans t 

A scion from Mdcllouti, named A]lpal, established himself at 
A^mer,t and erected its castle of Tarragur^h The name of Ajip^lis 
one of the most conspicuous that tradition has preserved, and is 
always followed by the epithet of chukwa, or universal potentate. 
His eia must ever lemain doubtful, unless, as already observed, we 
should master the charactei s said to belong to this race, and which 
are still extant, both on stone and on copper § Prom what cause is 
not stated (most piobably a failure of lineal issue), Pirthi Pahar was 
brought from Macfiouti to Ajmdi By a single wife (foi polygamy ' 
was then unknown to these races), he had twenty-four sons, whose 
progeny peopled these regions, one of whose descendants, Manika 
- Rae, was lord of A]mei and Sambhur, in the yeai S 741, oi A D 
685 

With the name of Manik Rae, the history of the Chohan emerges 
from obscunty, if not fable , and although the bard does not subse- 


* The Mallam is (oi rathei was) one of the Chohan Sachsa, and may be the 
Malh who opposed Alexander at the confluent arms of the Indus The tube 
IS extinct, and was so little known even flve cencunes ago, that a prince of 
Boondi, of tlie Hai a ti ibe, intermarried with a Mallam, the book of genealogical 
affinities not iiiuicating her being within the prohibited canon A moi e skilful 
baid pointed out the incestuous connection, when divorce and expiation 
ensued Vide page 270 

t All these towns contain remains of antiquity, especially in the district of 
Diep, Bho]pooi, and Bhdlsa Twenty years ago, in one of my journies, I passed 
the ruins of Airun, wheie a superb column stands at the ]unction of its two 
streams It is about thirty feet in height, and is sui mounted by a human 
flgure, having a glory round his head , a colossal bull is at the base of 
the column I sent a drawing of it to Mr Colebrooke at the time, but possess 
no copy ^ 

J It IS inaifferently called Aji-mh and Aji-dooig, the invincible hill {mha)r 
or invincible castle (^003 p) Tradition, however, says tuat the name of this 
lenowned abode, the key' of Bajpootaiia, is dei ived from the humble profession 
of the young Chohan, who was a goatheid Aja meaning ‘ a goat’ in Sanscrit , 
still leferring to the oiiginal pastoral occupation of the Palis 

§ I obtained at Ajmer and at Poshkur several very valuable medals, Bactrian, 
Indo-Scythic, and Hindu, having the ancient Pah on one side, and the effigy of 
a horse on the other 
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quently entertain us with, much substantial mfoimation, we can 
tiace his 8ttb]ect, and see his heioes fret then hour upon the uncertain 
stage, thioughout a peiiod of twelve hundi ed years It was at this 
oia (AD 685), that Rajpootana was fiist visited by the arms of 
Islam, being the sixty-thiid year of the Hejiia Mamka Rae, then 
prince of Ajmer, was slam by the Asm as, and his only child, named 
Lot, theu an infant of seven yeais of age, was killed by an arrow 
while playing on the battlements {Jcangias) The invasion is said 
to have been fiom Sinde, in levenge foi the ill-treatment of an 
Islamite missionary, named Roshan All, though the complexion of 
the event is moie like an enteipiize piompted by religious enthusiasm 
The missionaiy being condemned to lose his thumb, the disjointed 

member, flew to Mecca,’^ and gave evidence against the Rajp6ot 
idolater, when a foice was piepaied, disguised as a caiavan of 
hoi se-mei chants, which surprised and slew Doola Rae and his son, 
and obtained possession of Gurh-beetli, the citadel 

Puerile as is the transaction, its truth is substantiated by the fact, 
that the Caliph Omar at this very time sent an aimy to Sinde, whose 
commander, Abul Aas, was slain in an attempt on the ancient capital, 
Alore Still nothing but the enthusiasm of lehgious frenzy could 
have induced a band to cioss the deseit in order to punish this insult 
to the new faith. 

Whatever were the means, however, by which Ajmer was captuied» 
and Doola Rae slain, the impoitance of the event has been deeply 
imprinted on the Ghohaus , who, in remembrance of it, deified the 
youthful heir of Ajmer . Lot phtra” is still the most conspicuous 
. of the Chohan penates The day on which he was killed is sanctified, 
and his effigy then receives divine honours from all who have the 
name of Chohan Even the anklet of bells which he wore has 
become an object of veneration, and is foi bidden to be used by the 
children of this race 

Of the house of Doola Rae of Chohan lace, Lot-Deo, the heir- 
apparent, by the decree of Siva, on Monday the 12th of the month 
of Jeyt, went to heaven ” 

Ma mka. Rae, the uncle of the youth {p&tra), (who is still the 
object of general homage, especially of the Chohan fair), upon the 
occupation of Ajmdr, letired upon Sambhur, which event another 
couplet fixes, as we have said, in S 741 * Here the bard has recourse 
to celestial interposition in order to support Mamka Rae in his 
adversity The goddess Sdcambhan appears to him, while seeking 
shelter from the pursuit of this merciless foe, and bids him establish 
himself in the spot where she manifested herself, guaranteeing to 
him the possession of all the ground he could encompass with his 
horse on that day , but commanded him not to look back until he 


* ’ Samvat, sat'h soh elctalees 
“ Malut haU hes 
" Samhlmi aya W/i surr-us 
“ Mamh Rae, Ntir-es ” 
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had returned to, the spot where he left her. He commenced the 
circuit, with what he deemed his steedcouldaccomplish, butforgetting 
the injunction, he was suipnsed to see the whole space covered as 
with a sheet This was the desiccated s%rr, or salt-lake, which he 
named after his patroness Sdcambhan, whose statue still exists on a 
small island in the lake, now corrupted to Sambhur.* 

However j^une these legends of the first days of Ghohan power, 
they suffice to maik with exactness then locality, and the importance 
attached to this settlement is manifested in the title of “ Sambhri 
' “ Rao,^^ maintained by Pirthi Raj, the descendant of Manika Rae, 
even when emperor of all northern India. 

Ma.mVn. Rae, whom we may consider as the founder of the Chohans 
of the noith, recovered Ajmdr. He had a numerous progeny, who 
established many petty dynasties throughout western Eajwarra, 
giving birth to various tnbes, which are spread even to the Indus. 
The Kheeohie,i' the Hara, the Mohil, Nurbhana, Badorea,Bhowrdoha, 
Dhunairea, and B^i,gr4cha, are all descended from him. The Kheechies 
were estabhshed in the remote D6-abeh, called Sinde-Sagnr, compris- 
ing all the tract between the Behut and the Sinde, a space of sixty- 
eight GOSS, whose capital was Kheechpoor-Patun. The Haias obtained 
or founded Asi {Hanst) in Henana, while another tribe held Gowal- 
coond, the celebrated Golconda, now Hydrabad, and when thence 
expelled, regained Asdr The Mohils had the tracts round Nagore J 
The.Bhadoreas had an appanage on the Ohumbul, in a tract which 
bears their name, and is still subject to them The Dhnnaireas 
settled at Shahabad, which by a singular fatality has at length come 
into the possession of the Hai as of Kotah Another branch fixed at 
Nadole, but never changed the name of Chohan.§ 

* An inscription on the pillar at Feroz Shah’s palace at Dehli, belonging to 
this family, in which the word Sdeambhan occurs, gave rise to many ingenious 
coii]ectuies by Sii W. Jones, Mr Colebrooke, and Colonel Wilford 

t Galled Kheech-kote by Baber 

J In the annals of Marwar it will be shewn, that the Rahtores conquered • 
Nagot e, or J^fdga-dooi g (the ‘ serpent’s castle'), fi om the Mohils, who held four- 
teen hundred and foi ty villages so late as the fifteenth century So many of 
the colonies of Agnicdlas bestowed the name of sei’pent on their settlements, 
that I am convinced all were of the TS.k, Tdksbac, or Nagvansa race from 
Sacadwipa, who, six centuries anterior to Yicramaditya, under their leader 
Schesnaga, coiiquei ed India, and whose era must be the limit of Agnicdla 
antiquity 

§ The importance of Nadole was considerable, and is fully attested by exist- 
ing mscriptions as well as by the domestic chronicle Midway from the 
founder, in the eighth century, to its destruction in the twelfth, was Rao 
Lakhun, who in S 1039 (A D 983), successfully coped with the princes of 
Nehrvalla 

“ Sumeah dos seh onchdlees 

- “ Sat elehotita, Patun pyla p6l 

“ San Chohdn agdvi 
“ Mewar Slianm dind bitum 
“ Tia bdt Bao Lakhun t’hvppi 
“ Jo arumha, so kum ” 

Literally “ In S 1039, at the farther gate of the city of Patun, the Chohan 
[You. II ] 52 a 
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Many chief fcainsliips were scattered over the desert, either trusting 
to their lances to maintain their independence, oi holding of supeuors, 
but a notice of them, howevei inteiesting, would heie, perhaps, be 
out of place. Eleven pi inces are enumerated in the Jdega^s catalogue, 
from Manika Rae to Beesildeo, a name of the highest celebrity in 
the Rajpoot annals, and a landmark to various authoiities, who 
otheiwise have little in common even in their genealogies, which I 
pass over in silence, with the exception of the intermediate name of 
Hursraj,* common to the Eanwr Easa as well as the JAega’s hst 
The authority of Hursiaj stretched along the Aravulli mountains 
to Aboo, and east of the Ohumbul He ruled fiom S 812 to 827 
(A H 138 to 153), and fell in battle against the Asiiias, having 
attained the title ot Art-mia dhan Eerishta says, that in A H. 
" 143, the Mooslems gieatly increased, when issuing from their hills 
*Hhey obtained possession of Kirman, Peshoie, and all the lands 
** adjacent , and that the Raja of Lahore, who was of the family of 
the Raja of Ajmer, sent his brotherf against these Afghans, who 
“ were reinforced by the tribes of Ghilji, of Ghor and Oabul, just 
** become pioselytesto Islam ,"t and he adds, thatdunngfivemonths, 
seventy battles were fought with success , or, to use the histoiian's 
own woids, ''^in which SepdM si^mah (General Piost) was victoiious 
ovei the infidel, but who returned when the cold season was passed, 
with fresh force The armies met between KirmAn and Peshawur, 
^'sometimes the infidel (Rajpoot) cained the war to the KolmtaUj 
“'mountainous regions,^ and drove the Moosulmauns before him ; 
“ sometimes the Moosulmauns, obtaining reinforcements, drove the 
“infidel by flights of arrows to their own holders, to which they 
“ always retiied when the tonents swelled the HiUb (Indus) ” 
Whether the Raja of Ajm^r personally engaged in these distant 
combats the chionicle says not According to the Eamti Easa, 
Hursraj was succeeded by Doojgun-deo, whose advanced post was 
Bhutnair, and who oveicame Nasii-oo-din, from whom he captuied 
twelve hundred hoise, and hence boie the epithet of SooUan Gh'oha, 


collected the commercial duties {dan) He took tribute from the loid of 
Mdwar, and performed whatever he had a mmd to ” 

Lakhun drew upon him the arms of Soobektegm, and his son Mahmoud, 
when Nadole was stripped of its consequence , its temples weie thrown down, 
and its fortress was dilapidated But it had recovered much of its power, and 
even sent forth several oranches, who all fell under Alla o-din in the tfaii teenth 
century On the final conquest of India by Sbahbudin, the piinceof ITadole 
appears to have effected a compromise, and to have become a vassal of the 
empire This coniecture aiises fiomthe singularity of its ciiiiency, which 
retains on the one side the names in Sanscrit of its indigenous princes, and on 
the other that of the conqueror 

* Hursra] aud Bee]y Raj weie sons of A]lp41, king of Ajmdr, according to 
the chronicle 

f This is a veiy important admission of Ferishta, concerning the pioselytism 
of all these tubes, and confirms my hypothesis, that the Afghans are conveited 
Jadoons or Yadus, not Yahudis, or Jews The Got is also a well-known 
Rajpoot tribe, and they had only to convert it luto Ghor Ftde Annals ot the 
Bhdttis. 
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or * King-seizer * Nasir-oo-din, was the title o£ the celebrated Soo- 
bektegin, father to the still moi e celebi ated Mahmood Soobektegin 
repeatedly invaded India during the fifteen years’ reign of his prede- 
cessoi Ahptegin 

Passing over the inteimediate reigns, each of which is marked by 
some meagre and unsatisfactory details of battles with the Islamite, 
we aiiive at Beesildeo The father oE this prince, accoiding to the 
HaiagenealogpstSjWasDherma-Gu3,appai6ntlyatitle, — fin faith like 
an elephant,’ — as in the JMga’s list is Beer Beelundeo, confirmed by 
the insciiption' on the triumphal column at Dehli The last of 
Mahmood’s invasions ocouried duiing the reign of Beeluudeo, who, 
at the expense of his life, had the glory of humbling the mighty 
conqueror, and foicing him to relinquish the siege of A]m6r Before 
wecondense the scanty records of the bards concerning Visala-Deva,* 
we may spare a few words to commemorate a Ohohan, who conse- 
crated his name and that of all his kin, by his deeds in the fiist 
passage of Mahmood into India 

Goga Ohohan was thesou of V acha Raja, a name of some celebrity. 
He heldiihe whole of Jungal-des, or the forest lands fiomthe Sutlej 
to Heriana,!!^ capital, called Mehera, or, as pionounced^, Goga ca 
Mairi, was on the Sutle] In defending this he fell, with for^-five 
sons and sixty nephews , and as it occurred on Sunday {Bvhw&r), 
the ninth (woniee) of the month, that day is held sacred to the 
manes of Goga by the “ thuty-six classes’-’f throughout Rajpootana, 
but especially in the desei t, a poi tion of which is yet called Goqadeo 
■ca t’lml Even his steed, Javoid/ia,% has been immoitalized, and has 
become a favorite name for a war-horse throughout Rajpootana, 
whose mighty men sweai by the saca of Goga,” for maintaining . 
the Rajpoot fame when Mahmood crossed the Sutlej 

This was probably the last of Mahmood’s invasions, when he 
maiched direct from Mooltan through the desert He attacked 
Ajmdi, which was abandoned, and the country around given up to 
devastation and plundei The citadel, Gurh-Beetli, howevei, held 
out, and Mahmood was foiled, wounded, and obliged to letreat by 


* The classical mode of writing the name of Beesildeo 
t Ghatees-pon 

It IS related by the Rajpoot romancers that Goga had no children , that 
lamenting this, his guardian deity gave him two barley-corns (java or jao), one 
of which he gave to hia queen, another to his favouiite mate, which produced 
the steed (Javddia) which became as famous as Goga himself The Rana of 
Oodipoor gave the author a blood-horse of Kattiawar, whose name was lavMia 
Though a lamb in disposition, when mounted, he was a piece of fire, and 
admirably broken m to all the onanege exercise A more perfect animal never 
oxisted The author brought him, with another (Mvtg-tdj), from Oodipoor to 
the ocean,'intending to bring them home , but the grey he gave to a friend, and. 
fep,rful of the voyage, ho sent Jnvd.dia back six failndred miles to the Rnnn., 
'requesting “ he might be the first worshipped on the annual military festival 
a request which he doubts not was complied with 
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• IJadole,* * * § anothei Choliaii possession, whicli he sacked, and then pro- 
ceeded to Nehrwalla, which he captured. His barbarities promoted 
a coalition, which, by compelling him to march through the western 
deserts to gam the valley of Sinde, had nearly proved fatal to his 
army. 

The exploits of Beesildeo form one of the books of Ohund the 
bard The date assigned to Beesildeo in the Basa {S 921) is inter- 
polated — a vice not uncommon with the Kajpoot bard, whoseperiods 
acquire verification from less mutable matenals than those out of 
whroh he weaves his song f 

Ohund gives an animated picture of the levy of the Kajpoot 
chivalry, which assembled under Beesildeo, who, as the champion of 
the Hindu faith, was chosen to lead its warriors against the Islamite 
invader The Ohalook king of Anhulwarra alone refused to join the 
confederation, and in terms which drew upon him the vengeance 
of the Ghohan A literal translation of the passage may be inter- 
esting — 

“ To the GoelwS.1 Jait, the pnnce entrusted Ajmdr, saying, * on 
your fealty I depend / where can this Ohalook ^d refuge ^ He 
moved from the city (Ajmer), and encamped on the lake Visala,J 
and summoned his tributaries and vassals to meet him Maunsi 
Purihar, with the array of Muudore, touched his feet.§ Then came 
the Ghelote, the ornament of the throng, H and the Pawasir, 


* See note, p 411, for remarks on Nadole, whence the author obtained much 
valuable matter, oonsisbing of coins, inscriptions on stone and copper, and 
MSS , when on a visit to this ancient citj in 1821 

•j" We have abundant checks, which, could they have been detailed in the 
earlier stage of inquiry into Hindu literature, would have excited more 
interest fpr the hero wliose column at Dehli has excited the inquiiies of Jones, 
Wilford, and Oolebi ooke 

J This lake still bears the name of Aeesil-co-fdl notwithstanding the changes 
which have accined duiing a lapse of one thousand years, since he formed it 
by damming up the springs It is one of the reservoirs of the Loom river 
The emperor Jdhaiigir erected a palace on the banks of the Beesil-ca-tdl, in 
which he received the ambassadoi of James I, of England 

§ This shews that theFunhars were subordinate to the Chohans of Ajmer 
]| The respectful mention of the Gbeloce as ‘ the oi nameiit of the throng,’ 
clearly proves that the Cheetore pnnce came as an ally How rejoicing to an 
antiquary to find this confii med by an inscription found amidst the ruins of a 
city of Mfewar, which alludes to this very coalition < The insonption is a i ecord 
of the friendship maintained by their issue in the twelfth century, — Samarsi of 
Cheetore, and Pirthi Raj, the last Chohaii king of India — on their combining 
to chastise the king of Patnn Anbulwaria. “ in like manner as did Beesildeo 
“ and Tdjsi of old unite against the foe, so,” &c , &o How Tdjsi was the grand- 
father of Rawul Samaisi, who was killed in opposing the final Moosleni 
invasion, on the Caggar, .ifter one of the longest reigns in their annals from 
which we calculate that 'rdjsi must have sat on the throne about the year 
S 1120 (A H, 1064 ) His youth and inexperience would account for his acting 
aubordinately to the Ghohan of Ajmdr The name of TJdyadita further con- 
Rrms the date, as will be mentioned in the text His d^ate has been fully 
settled by various inscriptions found by the author (See Transactions Royal 
Asiatic Socieiy, Yol. I, page 223 ) 
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with Tuar^^ and Biama the Gor vnth Mohes the loid of MewAt * 
The Mohil of Doonapoor with tribute sent excuse * With folded 
hands arnv^ed the Baloch® but the lord of Bamnni abandoned 
Smde ® Then came the Nuzzur from Bhutnair,^ and the Nalbund/i 
from Tatta** and Mooltan ^ When the snmmons reached the 
Bhomia Bhatti- of Derrawnl,!® obeyed , as did the Jadoon of 
Mallunwas The Mon’® and Biigoojur’® also joined with the 
Outcliwahas of Anterved The subjugated Meias worshipped his 
feet Then came tlie array of Takitpoor, headed by the GoelwS,! 
Jait Mounted in haste came Udy£ Piamar,’'^ with the Nurbh&n’® 
and the Doi,’® the Chnndail,®® and the Dahima,”®’ 

In this shoit passage, a text is affoided foi a disseitation on the 
whole genealogical history of Bajpootaiia at that peiiod Such 
■extracts from the more ancient bards, incorpoiated in the works of 
their successors, howevei laconic, affoid decisive evidence that theiiv 
poetic chronicles boie always the same character , for this passage is 
introduced by Chund merely as a preface to the history of his own 
prince, Pirthi Paj, the descendant of Beesildeo 

A similar passage was given f i om the ancient chronicles of Mewar, 
lecording an invasion of the Mooslems, of which the histones of the 
invaders have left no tiace (Vol I, p 208 ) The evidence of both 
IS incontestable , every name affords a synchronism not to be 
disputed , and though the isolated passage would afford a very faint 
ray of light to the explorei of those days of darkness, yet when the 
same industrious researchhas pervaded the annals of all these i aces, a 

1 This Tuar mast have been one of the Dehli vassals, whose monarch was 
of this race 

2 The Gor was a celebrated tribe, and amongst tbe most illustrious of the 
Chohan feudatories , a branch until a few years ago held Sooe-Soopoor and 
about nine lacs of territory I have no doubt tbe Gor appanage was west of 
the Indus, and that this tribe on conversion became tbe Ghor 

3 The Mewoh race of Mewd,t is well known, all are Mahomedans now 

4 The Mohils have been sufficiently discussed 

5 The Baloch was evidently Hindu at this time , and as I have repeatedly 
said, of Jit br Gete origin 

6 “ The lord of Bamuni,” in other places called Bamunwasso, must apply to 
the ancient Brahminabad, or Deioul, on whose site the modern Tatta is built 

7 See Annals of Jessulmdr 

8 & 9 All this evinces supremacy over tbe Pi inces of this region the Soda, 
the Samma, and Soomura 

10 Of Derrawul we have spoken in the text 

11 Mallunwas we know not 

12 & 13 & 14 The Moris, the Outchwahas and Birgoojurs require no further 
notice 

15 The Meras inhabited the Aravulli 

16 Takitpoor is themodern Thoda near Tonk, where there are fine remains 

17 Udyadita, now a land-mark m Hindu history 

18 See annals of Shekhavati for the Hurbhans, who held Khundaila as a 
fief of A]m6i 

19 & 20 The Dor and Chundail were well known tribes, the lattbr contended 
with FiitbiRaj, who deprived them of Maboba and Eialinger, and all modern 
Boondelkund 

21 The renowned Dahima was lord of Biana , also called Drfimadhar 
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flood of illumination pours upon us, and we can at least tell who the 
races weie who held sway in these regions a thousand years ago 

Amidst meagie, ]e]une, and unsatisfactoiy details, the annalist of 
B-a]pootana must be content to wade on, in order to obtain somC 
solid foundation for the history of the tribes , but such facts as these 
stimulate his exertions and reward his toil without them, his task 
would be hopeless To each of the twenty tribes enumeiated, 
formed under the standard of the Chohan, we append a separate 
notice, for the satisfaction of the few who can appreciate their impor- 
tance, while some general remaiks may suffice as a connection with 
the immediate object of research, the Haras, descended from 
Beesildeo 

In the first place, it is of no small moment to be enabled to adjust 
the date of Beesildeo, the most important name in the annals of the 
Ohohans from Manik Eae to Pirthi Raj, and a slip from the genea- 
logical tree will elucidate our remarks 
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The name o£ Beesildeo {Ytmladeva) heads the inscription on the 
celebrated column erected in the centre of Feroz Shah^s palace at 
Dehli. This column, alluded to by Chnnd, as “ telling the fame of 
“ the Chohan,^* was placed at Nignmbode/^ a place of pilgrimage 
on the Jumna, a few miles below Dehli, whence it must have been 
removed to its present singular position.’*' 

The inscription commences and ends with the same date, , 
15th of the.month Bysakh, S. 1220. If correctly copied, it can have 
no reference to Beesildeo, excepting as the ancestor of Prativa 
Ghahmana tilaca Sdcamhhari hh^jJati , oi ‘ Pirthi Eaj Chohan, the 
anointed of Sambhur, Lord of the earth/ who ruled at Dehli in S. 1220 
and was slain in S 1249, retaining the ancient epithet of ‘ Lord of 
Sambhur,^ one of the early seats of their power f The second 
stanza, however, tells us we must distrust the first of the two dates, 
and read 1120 (instead of 1220), when Visaladeva “ exterminated 
“ the barbarians** from Aryaverta The numerals 1 and 2, in Sans- 
crit, are easily mistaken fi, however, it is decidedly 1220, then the 
whole inscription belongs to Prativa Ghahmana, between whom 
and Visala no less than six princes intervene,^ and the opening is 
merely to introduce Pirthi Ra]*s lineage, in which the scidptor has 
foisted in the date. 

I feel inclined to assign the first stanza to Visaladeva (Beesildeo), 
and what follows to his descendant Pirthi Ra], who by a {conceit 
may have availed himself of the anniverfiaiy of the victory of his 
ancestor, to record his own exploits. These exploits were piecisely 
of the same nature, — successful wai against the Islamite, in which 


See Asiatic Researches, Vol I, p 379, Vol VII, d 180, and Vol, IX, p 453. 
1 1 brongbt airaj an inscrintion of this, the last Cboban emperor, from the 
rums of bis palace at Hasi or Baiibi, daiea S 1224 See comments thereon 
Transactions of the Rojal Asiatic Society, Vol I, p 133 
t These inscnotions, while they have given rise to ingenious interpretations, 
demonstrate the little value of mere translations, even when made by first-rate 
scnoiars, who possess no historical knowledge of the tribes to whom they refer 
This inscription was first translated by Sir W Jones in 1784 (Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. I ) A fre<8h version (from a fresh transcnnt I believe) was made by Jlr. 
Colebiooke in ISOO (Asiatic Researches, VoL Vll), but rather darkening than 
enlightening the subject, from attending to his pundit’s emendation, giving to 
the prince’:, name and tribe a metapboneal interpretation Xor was it till 
'Wiliord had puolisbed liis hodse-podge Essay on Yicramaditya and Saliva- 
hana, that Mr Colebrooke oiscovered his error, and amended it in a note to 
that volume ; but even then, without renuenng the inscription nsefnl as a 
historical document I call Wilford’s essay a bodge-nodge lomsedly It is a 
paper of immense research , vast materials are brought to his task, but he had 
an hypothesis, ano all was confounded to suit it Chohans, Solankis, Ghelotes, 
all are amalgamated in his crucible It was from the Saranyadhar Padhah, 
written by the bard of Hamira Chohan not T.mg of 3Iewar (as "Wilford has it), 
but of Rinthnmbor, lineally descended from Visaladeva and slambyAlla-o-din. 
Sarangadhar was also author of the Samir Rasa and the Samir (Javyd, bear- 
ing this prince’s name, the essence of both of which I translated with the aid 
of my Guru. I was long bewilaered in my admiration of Wilford’s researches; 
hut experience inspired distrust, and I adopted the nsefnl adage in all these 
matters, ” ml admiran ” 
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each drove him from Aryaverta , for even the Mooslem wi iters 
acknowledge that Shahbudin was often ignommiously defeated 
before he finally succeeded in making a conquest of noitliern India 

If, as I suimise, the first stanza belongs to Beesildeo, the date is 
S 1120, or A D 1064, and this grand confederation described by the 
Ohohan bard was assembled undei his banner, piepaiatory to the 
very success, to commemorate which the inscription was recorded 
In the passage quoted from Ohnnd, recording the princes who led 
their household troops under Beesildeo, there are foui names which 
establish synchronisms one, by which we airive directly at the 
date, and three indirectly The fiist is Udyadit Pramar, king of 
Dhar (son of Ra]aBhoj), whose period I established from numerous 
inscriptions,* as between S 1100 and S 1150 , so that the date of 
his 3 oining the expedition would be about the middle of his reign. 
The indirect, but equally strong testimony consists of, 

First, the mention of the Bhomia Bhatti from Derrawul for 
had there been anything apocryphal in Ohund, Jessulmer, the pre- 
sent capital, would have been given as the Bhatti abode. J 

Second, the Outchwahas, who are also described as coming from 
AntervM (the region between the Jumna and Ganges) ; for the 
infant colony transmitted from Nurwar to Ambdr was yet undistin- 
guished 

The thud proof is in the M^war inscription, when T6]si, the 
grandfather of Samarsq is described as in alliance with Beesildeo 
Beesildeo is said to have lived sixty-four y eai s Supposing this date, 
S, 1120, to be the medium point of his existence, this would make 
his date S 1088 to S 1152, or A D 1032 to AD. 1096, but as his 
father, Dherma Guj, the elephant in faith,'' or Beer Beelun Deo 
(called Malun Deo, in the Haifim Rasa), was killed defending A 3 mdr 
on the last invasion of Mahmood, we must necessarily place Beesil's 
birth (supposing him an infant on that event), ten years earliei, or 
AD 1022 (S 1078) to A D 1086 (S 1142), comprehending the date 
on the pillar of Dehli, and by computation all the periods mentioned 
in the catalogue We may therefore safely adopt the date of the 
Rasa, viz , S 1066 to S 1130 

Beesildeo was, therefore, contemporary with JeipS,!, the Tuar king 


* See TranBaobions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Yol I, p 133 
t See Annals of Jessnlmlr, for foundation of Derrawul, p 212 
In transcribing the annals of the Rheechies, an important biatich of the 
Chohans, their bards have nreserved this passage , but ignorant of Derrawul 
and Lodorva (both preserved in my version of Chund), they have inserted 
Jessnlm4r. By such anachronisms, arising from the emendations of ignorant 
bards, their poetic chronicles have lost half then value To me the comparison 
of such passages, preserved in Chund from the older bards, and distorted by 
the moderns, was a 8ub]ect of considerable pleasure It reconciled much that 
I might have thrown away, teaching me>tbe difference between absolute inven- 
tion, and ignorance creating errors in the attempt to correct them The 
Kheechie bard, no doubt, thought he was doing right when he erased Derrawul 
and inscribed Jessulmdr 
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of Dehli , with. Doorlub and Bknna of Guzzerat , with Bboj) and 
TJdyadit of Dbar, with Pudumsi and Tejsi of M^wai , and the 
confederacy which he headed must have been that against the 
Islamite king Modnd, the fouith fiom Mahmood of Ghizni, whose 
expulsion fiomthe northein parts of Eajpootana (as recorded on the 
pillar of Dehli) caused Aryaverta again to become ' the land of 
viitue^v Mahmood^'s final letreat from India by Siude, to avoid the 
armies collected by Byramdeo and the prince of Ajmdi,’^ to oppose 
him, was in A H 417, A D 1026, or S 1082, neaily the same date 
as that assigned by Chund, S 1086 

We could dilate on the wai which Beesildeo waged against the 
piince of Guzzeiat, his victory, and the erection of Beesil-nuggui,* 
on the spot where victory peiched upon his lance, but this we 
reserve for the introduction of the history of the illustrious Piithi 
Ra] There is much fable mixed up with the history of Beesildeo, 
apparently invented to hide a blot in the annals, warranting the 
inference that he became a convert, in all likehhood a compulsory 
one, to the doctrines of Islam There is also the appearance of his 
subsequent expiation of this crime in the garb of a penitent ; and 
the mound {dhoond)^ where he took up his abode, still exists, and is 
called after him, Beesil-ca-d^hoond, at Kalik Jobnair f 
. According to the Booh of Kangs of Gomund Ram (the Hara 
bard), the Haias were descended from Anfii4], son of Beesildeo, bub 
Mog-]i, the Kheechie bard, makes Anfir§j progenitor of the Khee- 
chies, and son of Manika Rae We follow the Hara bard 

Anui a] had assigned to him in appanage the important frontier 
fortress of Asi {vulg Hansi) His son Ishtp&l, together with 
AgunrS.], son of A]ey-Rao, the founder of Kheechpoor Patun in Sind- 
Sagur, was piepaiing to seek his fortunes with Rundheer Ohohan 
pimce of Gowalcoond but both Asi and Golcouda were almost 
simultaneously assailed by an army “ from the wilds of Gujhbvjnd.” 
Rundheer pei formed the sdcd, and only a single female, his 
daughter, named SoorahbS,^, survived, and she fled for protection 
towards Asi, then attacked by the same furious invader AnfirS,] 
prepared to fly , but his son, IshtpSJ, determined not to wait the 
attack, but seek the foe A battle ensued, when the invader was 
slam, and Ishtp§,l, giievously wounded, pursued him till he fell, neai 
the spot wheie Sooiahb§,e was awaiting death under the shade of a 
pee'pul for hopes of life were extinct, and fear and hunger had re- 
“ duced hei to a skeleton ” In the moment of despair, however, the 
ashtwa (peepul) tree undei which she took shelter was seveied, and 

* This town, — another proof of the veracity of the chronicle — yet evists in 
ITorthein Gnzzerat 

t The pickaxe, if apphea to this monud (which gives its name to Dhoondai), 
might possibly shew it to be a place of sepulture, and that the Cbohans, even 
to this period, may have entombed at least the bones of their dead The 
numeious iumuh about Hydrabad, the ancient Gowalcoond, one of the royal 
abodes of the Ghobans, may be sepultnies of this lace, and the arms and vases 
they contain all strengthen my hypothesis of their Scytbic origin 
[Von 11 ] SSi. 
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Asapiltnii,, tlie guardian goddess of hei race, appeared before ber 
To her, Soorabbae i elated how her father and twelve biothers had 
fallen in defending Golconda against * * * § the demon of Gujlibund * The 
goddess told her to be of good cheer, for that a Ohohan of her own 
race had slain him, and was then at hand, and led her to wheie 
Ishtpa,! lay senseless from his wounds By her aid he recovered,* 
and possessed himself of that ancient heir-loom of the Chohans, the 
famed fortress of Aser. 

IshtpS,! the foundei of the Haias, obtained Asei m S lOSlf (or 
A D 1025) , and as Mahmood^s last destructive visit to India, by 
Mooltan through the deseit to Ajmei, was in A H 417, oi A D 1022, 
we have eveiy right to conclude that his father Aniira] lost his life 
and Asi to the king of Ghizni , at the same time that Ajm^r was 
sacked, and the country laid waste .by this conqueror, whom the 
Hindu bard might well style the demon from Gnjhbund The 
Mahomedan histoiians give us no hint even ot any poition of 
Mahmood'^s army penetrating into the peninsula, though that giasping 
ambition, which consideied the shoies of Sauiashtra but an inter- 
mediate step from Ghizni to the conquest of Ceylon and Pegu,§ may 
have pushed an army during his long halt at Anhulwan a, and have 
diiven Rmdheer fi’om Golconda But it is idle to speculate upon 
such slender materials , let them suf&ce to illustrate one new fact, 
namely, that these kingdoms of the south as well as the north were 
held by Rajpoot soveieigns, whose offspiing, blending with the 
original population, pioduced thatmixed lace ol Mahiattas, luhei iting 
with the names, the warlike propensities of their ancestors, but who 
assume the name of their abodes as titles, as the Mmalkurs, the 
Phalkias, the Patunkars, instead of their tubes of Jadoon, Tuar, 
Puar, &o , &c 

IshtpSil had a son called Ohand-kui n , his son, Lok Pal, had Hamir 
and Gumbir, names wellknowninthe worsof PiithiRaj The brothers 
well enrolled amongst his one bundled and eight great vassals, from 


* Or, as the story goes, his limbs, which lay dissevered, were collected by 
Soorahb^e, and the goddess sprinkling them with *' the watei of life,” he arose • 
Hence the name JTai a, which his descendants bore, fiom hai, or ‘ bones,’ thus 
collected , but more likely from having lost (liai a) Asi 

f The Hara chronicle says S 981, but by some strange.yebumfoira erroi, all 
the tnbps of the Cbohans antedate their chronicles by a hundred years Thus 
Beesildeo's taking possession of Anhulnoor Patnn is ” nine hundred, fifty, 
“ thirty and six” (S 986), instead of S 108b Bat it even pervades Ohund, the 
poet of Pirthi Ra], whose birth is made 1115, instead ot S 1215 , and here, m 
all probability, the erior commenced, by the ignorance (wilful we cannot 
imagine) of some rhymer 

J ‘ The elephant wilds ’ They assei t that Ohzni is nropei ly Gnjm, founded by 
theTadus and in a curious specimen of Hindu geogranhy (presented by me 
to the Royal Asiatic Society), all the tract Hbout the glaciers ot the Ganges is 
termed Gujlibun, or Gujlibu, the ‘ Elephant Forest ’ There is a “ Gujinqw h” 
mentioned by Abulfazil in the region of Bijore, inhabited bj the Sooltano, 
Jadoon, and Busofzye ti ibes 

§ See Ferisbta, life of Mahmood, 
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whicli we may infer that, though Aser was not considered absolutely' 
as a fief, its chief paid homage to Ajmei', as the principal seat of the 
Chohans 

In the Ganouj Samya, that book of the poems of Ghund devoted 
to the famous war in which the Ghohan prince carries ofEthe princess 
of Oanou], honourable mention is made of the Hara piinces in the 
third day^s fight, when they covered the letieat of PirthiRaj . — 

Then did the Haia Rao Harijir with his brother Gumbir, mounted 
on Lakhi steeds, approach then loid, as thus they spoke . * Think of 
thy safety, Jungul-es,* while we make offeiings to the array of 
Jychund Our hoises’ hoofs shall plough the field of fight, like the 
ship of the ocean ’ ” 

The brothers encountered the contingent of the pimce of Kasi 
(Benaies), one of the gieat feudatories of Gauou] As they ]oined, 
•^^the shout raised by Hamir reached Doorga on her rock-bound 
** throne Both biotheis fell in these wars, though one of the few 
survivors of the last battle fought with Shabbudin for Rajpoot inde- 
pendence, was a Haia — 

Hamit had Kdlkurna, who had Mdha Mugd his son was Rao 
Bacha , his, Rao Ghund 

Amongst the many independent princes of the Ghohan race to 
whom Alla-oo-din was the messengei of fate, was Rao Ghund of Aser. 
Its walls, though deemed impregnable, were not proof against the 
skill and valoui of this energetic wainor , and Ghund and all his 
family, with the exception of one son, weie put to the sword This 
son was piince Rainsi, a name fatal to Ghohan heirs, for it was borne 
by the son of Piithi Raj who fell in the defence of Hehli but Rainsi 
■of Aser was more fortunate He was but an infant of two years and 
a half old, and being nephew of the Rana of Gheetore, was sent to 
him for protection When he attained man^s estate, he made a suc- 
cessful attempt upon the mined castle of Bhynsior, from which he 
drove Doonga, a Bhil chief, who, with a band of his mountain 
biethien, had made it his retreat This ancient fief of Mdwai had 
been dismantled by Alla-oo-din in his attack on Gheetoie, fiom which 
the Ranas had not yet recovered when the young Ghohan came 
amongst them for piotection 

Rainsi had two sons, Kolun and Kankul Kolun being aflB.icted 
with an incuiable disease, commenced a pilgrimage to the sacied 
^'Redarnath" one of the towns of the Ganges To obtain the 
full benefit of this meritorious act, he determined to measui e Ins 
length on the giound the whole of this painful journey In six 
months he had only leached the Binda Pass, wheie, having bathed 
, 'in a fountain whence flows the iivulet Bangunga, he found his 
health greatly restored Kedarnatht was pleased to manifest him- 


* Jutigu1-6s, ‘lord of the forest lands,’ anothei of Pirbhi JElaj’s titles 
t “ The lord of Kddar,” the gigantic pine of the Himalaya, a title of Siva, 
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self, to accept his devotions, and to declare him ** King" of the 

Pathol, or plateau of Gential India * The whole of this tiact 
was under the princes of Cheetore, but the sack of this famed for- 
tress by Alla, and the enormous slaughtei of the Gehlotes, had so 
weakened their authority, that the aboriginal Meenas had once more 
possessed themselves ot all then native hills, oi leagued with the 
suboidinate vassals of Cheetore 

In ancient times. Raja Hoon, said to be of the Pramara race, was 
loid of the Path&i, and held his court at Myn§,l Theie aie many 
memorials of this Hoon oi Hun prince, and even so far back as the 
fiist assault of Cheetore, in the eighth century, its prince was aided 
in his defence by “ Xfnguts%, Im d of the Soons ” The celebiafced 
temples of Barolli are attributed to this Hoon E,a]a, who appears in 
so questionable a shape, that we can scarcely refuse to behere that 
a blanch of this celebrated race must in the fiist centuries of Vicrama 
have been admitted, as their bards say, amongst the thirty-six loyal 
laces of the Rajpoots Be this as it may, Rao Bango, the grandson 
of Kolun, took possession of the ancient Mynfil, and on an elevation 
commanding the western face of the Path&r elected the fortress of 
Bumaoda With Bhynsroi on the east, and Bumaoda and MynM on 
the west, the Haras now occupied the whole extent of the Path§,r. 
Other conquests were made, and Mandelguih, Bijolli, B4ygoo, 
Rutnaguih and Choraitagurh, formed an extensive if not a rich, 
chieftainship 

Rao Bango had twelve sons, who dispersed their progeny over 
the Pathar He was succeeded by Dewa, who had three sons, viz , 
Hui-ia3,t Hatiji, and Samarsi 

The Haras had now obtained such power as to attract the atten- 
tion of the emperor, and Rae Dewa was summoned to attend the 
com t when Secunder Lodi ruled He, theiefore, installed his son, 
Eur-ra], in Bumaoda, and with his youngest, Samarsi, repaired to 
Dehli Here he lemaiued, till the emperor coveting a horse of the 
‘ king of the Pathfii,^ the latter detei mined to regain his native hills. 
This steed is famed both in the annals of the Haras and Kheechies, 
and, like that of the Mede, had no small share in the futuie fortunes 
of his master Its biith is thus lelated The king had a horse of 
such mettle, that “ he could cross a stream without wetting his hoof ” 
Dewa bribed the loyal equerry, and from a mare of the Pathdr had 
a colt, to obtain which the king bioke that law which is alike bind- 
ing on the Mooslem and the Chiistian Dewa sent off his family 


* He bestowed in appanage on his brother Kankalji a tenth of the lands m 
his possession From Kankal ai e descended the class of Bhats, called “ Kroi la 
Bhat" 

•}• Hur-ra] had twelv e sons, the eldest of whom was Aloo, who succeeded to 
Bumaoda Aloo Kara s name will never die as long as one of his race inhabits 
the Father, and there aie many Bhohiias descended from him still holding 
lauds, as the Kombawut and Bhojawut Haras The end of Aloo Hara, and the 
desti uction of Bumaoda (which the authoi has visited), will be related in the 
Personal Narrative * 
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ay degrees, and as soon as they were out of danger, he saddled 
iis ohaiger, and ''lance in hand appeared under the balcony 
vhere the emperor was seated “ Farewell, king,” said the Rangra; 
' theie are thiee things your ma]esty must never ask of a Rajpoot ; 
^his hoise, his mistiess, and his sword.” He gave his steed the 
’em, and in safety legained the Pathar Having lesigned Bumaoda 
10 Hur-ia], he came to Bandoo-Nal, the spot where his ancestor 
B[olun was cured of disease. Here the Meenas of the Oosarra tube 
Iwelt, under the patriarchal government of Jaitah, their chief. 
Chere was then no regular city, the extremities of the valley 
veie closed with bairiers of masonry and gates, and the huts of the 
Meenas were scattered wherevei their fancy led them to build. At 
ibis time, the community, which bad professed obedience to the 
Elana on the sack of Oheetore, was suffeiing from the laids of Rao 
jrango, the Kheechie, who from his castle of Ramgur’h (Relawuu) 
mposed hv> (^vb-dolvde” on all around To save themselves fiom 
3ango, who used to dnve his lance at the bairier of Bandoo,^’ the 
WCeenas entered into terms, agreeing, on the full moon of eveiy 
lecond month, to suspend the tiibute of the ckout*h over the hairier. 
Sit the appointed time, the Rao came, but no bag of treasure 
ippeared. ** Who has been before me *” demanded Gango , when 
lorth issued the “ lord of the Path&r,*^ on the steed coveted by the 
Ciodi king Gango of Relawun bestrode a charger not less famed 
than his antagonists, ** which owed his birth to the river-horse of 
the Par, and a mare of the Kheechie chieftain's, as she grazed on its 
margin.f Mounted on this steed, no obstacle could stop him, and 
even the Ohumbul was no impediment to his seizing the tribute at 
all seasons from the Meenas ” 

The encounter was fierce, but the Hara was victorious, and Gango 
3umed his back on the loid of the Pathar, who tried the mettle, of 
ihis son of the Par, pursuing him to the banks of the Ohumbul. 
What was his surprise, when Gango sprang from the cliflF, and horse 
ind iider disappeared in the fiood, but soon to re-appear on the 
jpposite bank * Dewa, who stood amazed, no sooner beheld the Rao 
imerge, than he exclaimed “ Bravo, Ra 3 poot ! Let me know your 
* name ” " Gango Kheechie,” was the answer ** And mine is Dewa 
‘ Hara , we are brothers, and must no longer be enemies Let the 
‘ river be our boundary ” 

It was in S 1398 (A. D 1342) that Jaita and the Oosarras 
loknowledged Rae Dewa as their lord, who erected Boondi in the 
jentre of the Bandoo-ca-ndl, which henceforth became the capital 
)f the Haras The Ohumbul, which, for a short time after the 
idventure here related, continued to be the barrier to the eastwai d, 
!7as soon overpassed, and the bravery of the race bringing them into, 
jontact with the emperor's heutenants, the Haras rose to favour and 


* T'hdl and Ndl are both terms for a valley, though the latter is oftener 
applied to a defile 
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power, extending their acquisitions, either by conquest or grant, to 
the confines of Malwa The territory thus acquired obtained the 
geographical designation of Hdravati or Harouti * 


CHAPTER II 

Secapitulation of the Sat a pt inces ft oni the foundet Anm 63 to Rae jDeiea — He 
elects Boondi — Massaete of the Oosartas — JDeioa abdicates — Getemony of 
Tugarai, oj abdication — Succeeded by Samarsi — Extends his sway east of the 
Chumbul — Massaet e of the Koteah BhUs — Ongin of Kotah — Napooji suc- 
ceeds — Feud with the Solanki of Thoda — Assassmahon of Napooji. — Singular 
Sati — Samoa succeeds — The Bana asset ts his right ovet the Pathat — Samoa 
demms, defies, and attacks him — Anecdote — Bit sing — Biroo — jBao Bando 
— Famvne — Anecdote — Bando expelled by his bt others, convetfs to Mdhome- 
danistn — Nat ayndas puis his uncles to death, and t ecovers his patrimony — 
Anecdotes ofNarayndas — Aids the Rana of Oheetore — Gams a mctoty — 
Espouses the niece of Rana Raemull — Sis passion fot opium — Death — Bao 
Soorajmul — Matties a princess of Cheetote — Fatal tesult — Aihara, or 
Spting hunt — Assassination of the Bao — Sis t evenge — Twofold Sati — jRoo 
Soortan — Bis ctueli/y, deposal, and banishment — Bao Atjoon elected — 
Bomantic death — Bao Soorj&n accedes 

Having sketched the history of this race, fiom the regeneration of 
Anhul,t the first Chohan (at a period which it is impossible to fix), 
to the establishment of the first Hara pnnce in Boondi, we shall here 
recapitulate the most conspicuous princes,' with their dates, as 
established by synchromcal events in the anuals of other states, 
01 by inscriptions , and then proceed with the history of the Haras 
as members of the great commonwealth of India 
Andrk] obtained Asi or Hansi 

Ishtp&l, son of Anuia] , he was expelled from Asi, S 1081 (A.D 
1025), and obtained Aser He was founder of the Haias, the 
chronicle says not how long after obtaining Asi, but evidently 
very soon. 

Hamir, killed in the battle of the Caggai, on the invasion of 
Shahbudin, S. 1249, or A D 1193 

Rao Ghnnd, slam in Aser, by Alla- 00 -din, in S 1351 
Rainsi, fled fiom Aser, and came to Mdwar, and in S 1353 
obtained Bhynsroi 

Rao Bango, obtained Bumaoda, Mynil, &c 
Rao Dewa, B 1398 (AD 1342), took the Bandoo valley from the 
Meenas, founded the city of Boondi, and styled the country Hd,ravati 


^ In Mahomedan authors, Hadoutj 
t Anhui and Agni have the same signification, vtz , ‘ fire ’ 
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' Rao Dewa, whose Meena subjects, far out numbeied his Haras, 
had recouise in order to consolidate his authority, to one of those 
baibarous acts too common in Rajpoot conquests The Rajpoot 
chioniclei so far palliates the deed, that he assigns a leason foi it, 
namely, the insolence of the Meena leader, who dared to ask a 
daughter of the Lord oftheLathai ” Be this as it may, he called 
in the aid of the Haias of Bumaoda and the Solankis of Thoda, and 
almost annihilated the Oosarras 

How long it was attei this act of baibarity, that Dewa abdicated 
in favour of his son, is not mentioned, though it is tai from impro- 
bable that this crime influenced his determination This was the 
second time of his abdication of power , first, when he gave Bumaoda 
to Hur-iaj, and went to Secundei Lodi , and now to Samarsi, the 
branches of Boondi and the Pathar remaining independent of each 
other The act of abdication confers the title of J ug-Baj ,* or when 
they conjoin the authority of the son with the father, the heir is 
^otyled Jhjdraj Four instances of this are on record in the annals 
of Boondi , namely, by Dewa, by Narayndas, by Raj Ohuttur Sal, 
and by Sriji Omdd Sing It is a rule foi a prince nevei to enter the 
. lapital after abandoning the government, the king is viitually 
defunct he cannot be a subject, and he is no longer a king To render 
the act more impressive, they make an effigy of the abdicated king, 
and on the twelfth day following the act (being the usual period of 
mouining), they commit it to the flames In accordance with this 
custom, Dewa never afterwards enteied the walls either of Boondi 
or Bumaoda t, but resided at the village of Omui thoona, five coss 
from the former, till his death. 

Samarsi had three eons 1 Napooji, who succeeded , 2, Hurpal, 
who obtained Jujawur, and left numerous issue, called Hurpalpotas , 
and, 3, Jaetsi, who had the honour of first extending the Hara 
name beyond the Ghumbul On his return from a visit to the Tuar 
chief of Keytoon, he passed the residence of a community of Bhils, 
in an extensive lavine near the nver Taking them by surprise, he 
attacked them, and they fell victims to the fury of the Haias At 
the entrance of this ravine, which was defended by an outwork^ 
Jaetsi slew the leadei of the Bhils, and erected theie a hdU (elephant) 
to the god of battle, Bhiroo He stands on the spot called c^iar- 
jJiopia, neai the chief portal of the castle of Kotah, a name derived 
from a community of Bhils called Koteah J 

* Yuqa-Haj, “ saciifice of the Government ” 

f Hm-ra] (elder son of Dewa), lord of Bumaoda, had twelve sons , of whom 
Aloo Haia, the eldest, held twentj-fonr castles upon the Father With all of 
these the authoi is famihai, having trod the Father in every direction of 
this, anon 

t The descendants of Jaetsi retained the castle and the surrounding country 
foi several generations , when Bhoniin^si, the fifth in descent, was dispossessed 
of them by llao Sooinjmnll of Boondi Jaetsi had a son, Sooijun, who gave 
the name of Xotah to this abode of the Bhils, louiid which he huilt a wall 
His son Dheerdeo excavated twelve lakes, and dammed up that east of the 
town, still known by his, name, though better by its new appellation of 
EVoi n] . 54 ' 
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Napoo]i, a name of no small note m the’ chronicles of Havdvati, 
succeeded Samarsi. Napoo]i had mai tied a daughter of the Solanki 
chief of Thoda, the lineal descendant of the ancient kings of Anhul- 
warra ’While on a visit to Thodo, a slab of beautiful maible atti acted 
the regard of the Haia Rao, who desired his biide to ask it of hei 
father . His delicacy was ottended, and he replied, " he supposed 
the Hara would next ask him foi his wife and desiied him to 
depart Napoo]i was inceused, and visited his auger upon his wife, 
whom he treated with neglect and even banished fiom his bed She 
complained to her father On the ‘ Jeajuh tees,’ the joyous third of 
the month SS.wun, when a Rajpoot must visit his wife, the vassals 
of Boondi were dismissed to their homes to keep the festival sacied 
to the mother of births ” The Thoda Rao, taking advantage of the 
unguarded state of Boondi, obtained admittance by stealth, and 
diove his lance through the head of the Haia Bao He lefciied 
without observation, and was relating to his attendants the success 
of his revenge, when, at this moment, they passed one of the Boondi 
vassals, who, seated in a hollow taking h\s^uml-pani (opium-water), 
was meditating on the folly of going home, where no endeaiing 
cai esses awaited him from his wife, who was deianged, and' had 
determined to return to Boondi While thus absoibed in gloomy 
reflections, the tiampling of horses met his ear, and soon was heard 
the indecent mirth of the Thoda Rao’s party, at the Hai a Rao dis- 
missing his vassals and remaining unattended The Chohan guessed 
the rest, and as the Thoda Rao passed close to him, he levelled a 
blow, which severed his right arm from his body and brought him 
from his hoise The Solanki’s attendants took to flight, and the 
Ohohan put the severed limb, on which was the golden bracelet, in 


Kisbore Sagur.” His son was Kandal, who had Bhonungsi, who lost and 
regained Kotah in the following maiinei Kotah was seized by two Pathans, 
Dliakur and K^sar Khan Bbonung, who became mad from excessive use of wine 
and opium, was banished to Boondi, and his wife at the head of bis house- 
hold vassals, retired to Key toon, around which the Hai ns held thi ee hundred 
and sixty villages Bhonung, in exile, repented of his excesses , he announced 
bis amendment and his wish to return to bis wife and kin The intrepid 
Ra^pootui rejoiced at his restoration, and laid a plan for the recoveiy of Kotah, 
in which she destined him to take part To atiempt it by foi ce would have 
been to court destruction, and she determined to combine stiarngem and 
com age When the jocund festival of soring anpioached, when even decoium 
is foi a while oast aside in the Rajpoot Saturnalia, she invited herself, with all 
the youthful damsels of Keytoon, to play the Holi with the Pathans of Kotah 
The hbeitme Parhans leceived the invitation with joy, happy to find the queen 
of Keytoon evince so mnoh amity Collecting thiee hundred of the finest 
Hara youths, she disguised them in female appai el, and Bhonung, attended 
hi the old nurse, each with a vessel of the crimson nbii , headed the band. 
While the youths were throwing the crimson powder amongst the Pathans, 
the nurse led Bhonung to play with their chief The disguised Hai a broke 
his vessel on the head of Kdsar Khan This was the signal for action the 
Rajpoots drew their swords from beneath their qr/iagi as (petticoats), and the 
bodies of Kesar and bis gang strewed the terrace The viesfid of Kesai Khan 
still exists within the walls Bhonung was succeeded by liis son Doongursi, 
whom Rao Sooiujmull dispossessed and added Kotah to Boondi. 
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his seal f, and proceeded back to Boohdi Here all was confusion 
and sorrow The Solanki queen, true to her faith, determined to 
mount the pyie with the murdered body of her lord , yet hqilaliy 
true to the line whence she sprung, was praising the vigOur of her 
brother’s arm, " which had made so many mouths,* that she wanted 
hands to piesent & pd/ii to each” At the moment she was 
apostiophising the dead body of hei lord, his faithful vassal enteied, 
and undoing the scarf presented to her the dissevered arm, saying, 
** perhaps this may aid you ” She recognized the bracelet, and 
though, as a sati, she had done with this world, and should die in 
peace with all mankind, she could not forget, even at that dread 
moment, that “ to revenge a feud” was the first of all duties She 
called for pen and ink, and before mounting the pyre wrote to her 
brothel, that if he did not wipe off that disgiace, his seed would be 
stigmatized as the issue of “ the one-handed Solanki ” When he 
perused the dying words of his sati sister, he was stung to the soul, 
and being incapable of levenge, immediately dashed out his brains 
against a pillar of the hall 

Napoo]i hadthiee sons, Hamoo]i, Norung (whose descendants are 
Norungpotas, Thuiud (whose descendants are Thurud Haras), and 
Hamoo, who succeeded in S 1440. We have alieady mentioned the 
sepal ation of the branches, when Hur-ra] retained Bnmaoda, at the 
penod when his father established himself at Booudi Aloo Haia 
succeeded , but the lord of the Pathai had a feud with the Ranai 
and he was dispossessed of his birth-right. Bumaoda was levelled, 
and he left no heirs to his revenge 

The princes of Cheetore, who had lecovered from the shock of 
Alla’s invasion, now le-exerted their strength, the first act of which 
was the 1 eduction of the powei of the gieat vassals, who had taken 
advantage of their disti esses to render themselves independent' 
among these they included the Haras But the Hat as deny their 
vassalage, and allege, that though they always acknowledged the 
supiemacy of the gadi of Mewai, they were indebted to their swords, 
not his puitas, for the lands they conquered on the Alpine Pathai 
Both to a certain degiee aie right There is no room to doubt that 
the fugitive Hara from Aser owed his presei vation, as well as his 
establishment, to the Rana, who assuiedly possessed the whole of 
the Plateau till Alla’s invasion But then the Seesodia power was 
weakened, the Bhomias and aboiiginal tubes recoveied their old 
retreats, and from these the Haias obtained them by conquest The 
Rana,howevei, who would not admit that a tempoiaiy abeyance of his 
power sanctioned any encioachment upon it, called upon HamOo 
“ to do seivice foi Boondi ” The Hara conceded personal homage 
in the gland festivals of the Dussera and Holi, to acknowledge his 
supremacy and receive the tiha of installation , but he 1 ejected at 
once the claim of unlimited attendance .Nothing less, however, 
wouldi satisfy the king of Gheetoie, who resolved to compel submis- 
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Sion, or duve the stock of Dewa' from the Pathar. Hamoo defied, 
and determined to brave, his lesentmeut The Eana of Mdwar 
marched with all his vassals to Boondi, and encamped at Neemairo, 
only a few miles from the city. Five hundred Haras, " the sons of 
^^one fathei,’^ put on the saffron robe, and rallied round then chief, 
determined to die with him Having no hope but from an effort of 
despaii, they marched out at midnight, and fell upon the Rana's 
camp, which was completely surprised; and each Seesodia sought 
safety in flight Hamoo made his way direct to the tent of SindUf- 
paU , but the sovereign of the Seesodias was glad to avail himself 
of the gloom and confusion to seek shelter m Gheetore, while his 
vassals fell undei the swoids of the Haras. 

Humiliated, disgraced, and enraged at being thus foiled by a 
handful of men, the Rana reformed his troops undei the walls of 
Gheetore, and swore he would not eat until he was master of JBoondf. 
The lash vow went lound , but Boondf was sixty miles distant, and 
defended by brave hearts His chiefs expostulated with the Rana 
on the absolute impossibility of redeeming his vow ; but the words 
of kings are sacred Boondi must fall, eie the king of the Gehlotes 
could dine In this exigence, a childish expedient was proposed to 
release him from hunger and his oath , to erect a mock Boondi, 

and take it by storm ” Instantly the mimic town aiose under the 
walls of Gheetore , and, that the deception might be complete, the 
local nomenclature was attended to, and each quarter had its appro- 
priate appellation A band of Haias of the Pathar weie in the 
service of Gheetore, whose leader, Koomboo-Baiisi, was leturning 
with his km fiom hunting the deer, when their attention was 
atti acted by this stiange bustle The story was soon told, that 
Boondi must fall ere the Rana could dine Koombo assembled his 
brethien of the Pathar, declaimg, that even the mock Boondi must 
be defended All felt the indignity to the clan, and each bosom 
burning with indignation, they prepaied to protect the mud walls of 
the pseudo Boondi fiom insult It was reported to the Rana that 
Boondi was finished He advanced to the storm but what was his 
surprise when, instead of the blank-cartiidge he heard a volley of 
balls whiz amongst them • A messenger was despatched, and was 
received by Ban si at the gate, who explained the cause of the unex- 
pected salutation, desiring him to tell the Rana that " not even the 
“ mock capital of a Hara should be dishonoured ” Spreading a sheet 
at the little gateway, Bairsl and the K&awunts invited the assault, 
and at the threshold of “ Gai -ca-Boondt” (the Boondi of clay) they 
gave up their lives for the honour of the race.* The Rana wisely 


* Somewhat akin to this incident is the histoiy of that summer abode of 
the kings of I'rance in the Bois de Boulogne at Pans, called " Madrid ” When 
IFrancis I, was allowed to return to his capital, he pledged his Parole that he 
would return to Madt id''' Bus the delights of liberty and Pans were too much 
for honour and while he wavered, a hint was thrown out similar to that sug- 
gested to the Bana when determined to captuie Boondi A mock Madrid 
arose in the Bois de Boulogne, to which Francis retired 
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remained satisfied with this salvo to his dignity, nor sought any 
further to wipe off the disgrace incurred, at the real capital of the 
Haras, perceiving the impolicy of driving such a daring clan to des- 
peration, whose seiwices he could command on an emergency 

Hamoo, who luled sixteen years, left two sons , 1st, Birsing, and 
2d, Lalla, , who obtained Khutkur, and had two sons, Hovarma and 
Jaita, each of whom left clans called after them Novaima-pota and 
Jaitawut Birsing ruled fifteen years, and left thiee sons , Biioo, 
■Juhdoo, who founded three tubes,* and Hima, descendants Nima- 
wuts. Biroo, who died S 1526, luled fifty yeais, and had seven 
sons , 1, Rao Bando , 2, Sando , 3, Ako , 4, Oodoh , 5, Chanda ; 
6, Samarsing , 7, Umursing the first five founded clans named 
after them Akawut, Oodawut, Chondawut, but the last two abandon- 
ed their faith for that of Islam 

Bando has left a deathless name in Ra 3 warra for his boundless 
chanties, more especially duiing the famine which desolated that 
oountry in S 1542 (A D.1486). He was forewarned, says the 
bald, in a vision, of the visitation Kal (Time or the famine per- 
sonified) appeared riding on a lean black buffalo Grasping his sword 
and shield, the intrepid Hara assaulted the apparition “ Bravo, 
Bando Hara,^^ it exclaimed , “ I am Kal (Time) , on me your sword 
** will fall in vain Yet you are the only mortal who ever dared to 
oppose me Now listen I am B4alees (forty-two) , the land will 
become a desert, fill your granaiies, distribute liberally, they will 
•“ never empty ” Thus saying, the spectre vanished. Rao Bando 
obeyed the injunction , he collected gi am from every suriounding 
state One year passed and another had almost followed, when the 
periodical rains ceased, and a famine ensued which ravaged all India. 
Princes far and near sent for aid to Boondi, while his own poor had 
daily portions served out gratis which practice is still kept up in 
memory of Rao Bando, by the name of Lv/ngur-ca-googt i, or ‘ anchor 
•of Bando ’ 

But the piety and charity of Rao Bando could not shield him 
fi om adversity His two youngest brothers, urged by the temptation 
of power, abandoned their faith, and with the aid of the loyal 
power expelled him fiom Boondi, where, under their new titles of 
Samarcandi and IJmui candi, they jointly ruled eleven years Bando 
letiredto Matoonda, in the hills, where he died after a reign of 
twenty-one years, and where his cenotaph still remains He left two 

sons, let, Narayndas, and 2d, Nir-Boodh, who had Matoonda 
Narayn had grown up to manhood in this letreat, but no sooner 
was he at liberty to act for himself, than he assembled the Haras of 
the Pathar, and revealed his determination to obtain Boondi, or 
perish in the attempt They swore to abide his fortunes After the 
days of mdtum (mourning), were over, he sent to his Islamite uncles 

* Jubdoo had three sons , each founded clans eldest, Bacha, had two 

sons, Sewa]i and Seranji The former had Meop , the latter had Sawund, 
whose descendants are styled Meoh and Sawunt Haras 
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a. complimentaiy message, intimating his wisli to pay his reBpectsiio 
them, and not suspecting danger frOm a youth brought up in 
obscurity, it "was signified, that he might come 

With a small but devoted band, he leached the cimvic (square), 
where he left his adheients, and alone repaiied to the palace He 
ascended to wheie both the uncles weie seated almost unattended 
They liked not the resolute demeanour of the youth, and tiied to 
gain a passage which led to a subterranean apai tment , but no sooner 
was tins intention perceived, than the hhanda, or ' double-edged 
sword,^ of Bandogs son cut the eldei to the ground, while his lance 
reached the other befoie he got to a place of secuiity In an instant, 
he seveied both then heads, with which he graced the shnne of 
Bhavani, and giving a shout to his followers in the chowh, then 
swords were soon at woik upon the Mooslems Every true Hara 
suppoited the ]ust cause, and the dead bodies of the apostates and 
their crew weie huiled with ignominy over the walls To commemo- 
rate this exploit and the lecovery of Boondi from these traitors, the 
pillar on which the swoid of the young Hara descended, when he 
struck down Samarcandi, and which bears testimony to[, the vigour 
of his aim, is annually woishipped by every Haia on the festival of 
the Dussera * 

Narayndas became celebrated foi his strength and prowess He 
was one of those undaunted Rajpoots who are absolutely strangers 
to the impression of feai, and it might be said of danger and himself, 

that they were brothers whelped the same day, and he the elder ” 
Unfortunately, these qualities weie rendered inert from the enormous 
quantity of opium he took, which would have killed most men , for 
it IS recoided " he could at one time eat the weight of seven pice.^'t 
The consequence of this vice, as might be expected, was a constant 
stupefaction, of which many anecdotes are i elated Being called to 
aid the Rana RaemuU, then attacked by the Pathans of Mandoo, he 
set out at the head of five hundied select Haras On the first day’s 
march, he was taking his siesta, after his usual dose, under a tree, 
his mouth wide open, into which the fiies bad unmolested ingress, 
when a young tailani'^ came to diaw water at the well, and on 
learning that this was Boondi’s piince on his way to aid the Rana in 
his distress, she observed, If he gets no othei aid than his, alas for 
'‘my prince!” “ The otmfZda? 'opium-eater) has quick ears, though 
“ no eyes,” is a common adage in Raj warra " What is that you say, 
‘‘rand (widow) lOaied the Rao, advancing to her Upon her 
endeavouring t& excuse heiself, he obsei ved, “ do not fear, but lepeat 
" it ” In hei hand she had an iron crow-bar, which the Rao, taking 
it from her, twisted until the ends met lound hei neck “ Wear this 

* Though, called a pillai , it is a slab in the staircase of the old palace, which 
I have seen 

f" The copper coin of Bbondi, equal to a halfpenny One pice weight is a 
common dose for an ordinal y Bajpoot, but would send the uninitiated to eternal 
sleep 

X Wife or daughter of a iaili, or oilman 
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gavlaud for me,” said he, until I return from aiding the Eana, 

unless in the interim you can find some one strong enough to 
"unbind it” 

Oheetore was closely invested , the Rao moved by the intricacies 
of the Pathai, took the loyal camp by surprise, and made direct for 
the tent of the genei alissimo, cutting down all in his way Confusion 
and panic seized the Mooslems, who fled in all diiections The 
Boondt nakarias (diiiins) stiiick up, and as the morning broke, 
the besieged had the satisfaction to behold the invaders dispersed 
and their auxiliaries at hand Enna Eiiemull came foith, and 
conducted his deliverer lu timmph to Oheetore All the chiefs 
assembled to do honour to Booiidl's prince, and the ladies 
" behind the curtain” felt so little alaim at then opium-eating 
knight, that the Eaua's niece determined to espouse him, and next 
day communicated her intentions to the Raua The slave ot 
" ITarayu” was too couiteous a cavalier to let any fair lady die foi 
his love , the Eana was too sensible of Ins obligation not to hail 
with ]oy any mode of testifying his gratitude, and the nuptials of 
the Hara and K^tu weie celebiated with pomp With victory and 
his biide, he letiiined to the Bando valley, wheie, liowevei, ‘ the 
flowei of gloomy Dis' soon gained the ascendant even over Camdeo, 
and his doses augmented to such a degiee, that " he scratched his 
" lady lustead of himself, and with such severity that hemaired 
" the beauty of the Mdwari ” In the moi nmg, perceiving what had 
happened, yet being assailed with no repioach, he gained a reluctant 
victory over himself, and " consigned the opium-box to ber keeping ” 
Haiayndas ruled thii ty-two years, and left his country in tian- 
quillity, and much extended, to his only son. 

Sooi’u]mull ascended the gadiin S 1590. (A D 1534;) Like his 
fathei, he was athletic in form and dauntless m soul , and it is said 
possessed in an eminent degiee that nnening sign of a hero, long 
arms, his (like those of EamaandPirthi Ei]) "reaching far below his 
** knees.” 

The alliance with Oheetore was again cemented by intermariiage. 
Soo 3 a Bae sistei to Soorujmull, was espoused by Eana Eutua, who 
bestowed his own sister on the Eao Eao Soo]o, like his fathei, was 
too paitial to his xml One day, at Oheetore, he had fallen asldep 
in thePiesence, when a Poorbi.i chief felt an irresistible inclination 
to disturb him, and " tickled the Haia^s ear with a straw ” He 
might as well have jested with a tigei a back stroke witb his 
hhanda stretched the i n suiter on the cai pet The son of the Poorbia 
tieasuied up the feud, and waited for revenge, which he effected by 
making the Eana believe the Eao had other objects in view, besides 
visiting his sister Sooja Bad, at the Eawula The train thus laid, 
the slightest incident inflamed it The fan Sooja had prepared a 
lepast, to whiob she invited both her brother and her busbaud sbe 
had not only attended the culinary process herself, but waited on 
these objects of ber love to drive the flies from the food. Though 
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the wedded fair of Rajpootana clings to the husband, yet she is ever 
nioie solicitous for the houor of the house from whence she sprung, 
than that into which she has been admitted, which feeling has 
engendeied numeious quairels. Unhappily, Sooja lemarked, on 
lemovingthe dishes, that “ her brother had devoured his share like 
a tigei , while her husband had played with his like a child {halac) ** 
The expression, added to other insults which he fancied weie put 
upon him, cost the Kao his life, and sent the fan Soo]a an untimely 
victim to Indraloca The dictates of hospitality prevented the Rana 
from noticing the lemark at the moment, and in fact it was mdre 
accordant with the general tenor of his chaiacter to revenge the 
affiont with greater secuiity than even the isolated situation of the 
biave Haia afforded him On the lattei taking leave, the Rana 
invited himself to huut on the next spiing festival in the lumnas 
or preset ves of Boondi The meny month of Phalgoon arrived , the 
Rana and his court piepared then suits of amoivah (green), and 
ascended the Fathai on the load to Boondf, in spite of the anathema 
of the prophetic Sah, who, as she ascended the pyre at Bumaoda, 
pronounced that whenevei Rao and Rana met to hunt together at 
the Athaia, such meeting, which had blasted all her hopes, would 
always be fatal But centui les had idled between the denunciation 
of the daughter of Aloo Hara and Sooja Bae of Boondi , and the 
prophecy, though in every mouth, served merely to amuse the leisuie 
hour, the moral being forgotten, it was only looked upon as ‘ a tale 
that was past * 

The scene chosen for the spoit was on the heights of Nandta, not 
far from the western bank ot the Ohumbul, in whose glades every 
species of game, from the lordly lion to the timid hare, abounded 
The tioops were formed into lines, advancing through the jungles 
with the customary noise and clamoui, and driving before them a 
piomiscuous herd df tenants of the forest, — lions, tigers, hyenas, 
beats, every species of deei, tiom the enbrmous hara-stnga and 
Nilgae to the delicate antelope, with jackals, foxes, hares, and the 
little wild dog In such an animated scene as this, the Rajpoot 
forgets even his opium, he requires no exhilaratron beyond the 
stimulus befoiehim, a species of petty war, not altogether free 
friom danger 

It was amidst the confusion of such a scene that the dastard 
Rana determined to gratify his malice The piinces had con- 
venient stations assigned them, where they coutd securely assail 
the game as it passed, each having but one or two confidential 
attendants With the Rana was the lago of his revenge, the 
son of the Pooibia, whom the Hara prince had slam “ Now is 
the moment, ^ said the Rana to his companion, to slay the 
boar,^^ and instantly an arrow from the bow of the Pooibia was 
sped at the Rao With an eagle's eye he saw it coming, and turned 
it off with his bow.” This might have been chance, but another 
from the foster-brother of the Rana convinced him there was 
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treaclieiy Scarcely had he warded off the feecoad, when the Rana 
darted at him on hoisebackj and cut him down with his Ithanda. 
The Rao fell^ hut recovering, took his shawl and tightly hound up 
the wound, and as his foe was making off, he called aloud, Escape 
you may, hut you have sunk Mewar The Poorhia, who followed 

his prince, when he saw the Rao hin,d up his wound, said, “ the 
work IB hut half done,” and like a coward, Rutna once more 
chaiged the wounded Rao As his aim was laised to finish the 
deed of shame, like a wounded tiger, the Hara made a dying effoit, 
caught the assassin hy the rope, and dragged him from his steed 
Together they came to the giound'the Rana underneath The Rao 
knelt upon his hi east, while, ^ith pieternatural strength, with one 
hand he giasped his victim hy the throat, with the other he searched 
for his daggei What a moment for revenge * He plunged the 
weapon into his assassin’s heait, and saw him expire at his feet. 
The Rao was satisfied , there was no more life left him than sufficed 
for revenge, and he topped a corpse upon the dead hody of his 
foeman. 

The tidings flew to Boondi, to the mother of the Rao, that her 
son was slain in the Ailiara Slain !” exclaimed this nohle dame, 
hut did he fall alone ? Never could a son, who has drunk at this 
hreast, depart unaccompanied,^* and as she spoke, maternal feel- 
“ ing caused the milk to issue from the fount with such force, that it 
rent the slab on which it fell ** 

The dread of dishonour, which quenched the common sympathies 
of nature for the death of her son, bad scarcely been thus expressed, 
when a second messenger announced the magnitude of his revenge. 
The Rajpoot dame was satisfied, though fresh horrors were about to 
follow The wives of the murdei ed princes could not survive, and 
the pyres weie piepared on the fatal field of sport The fair Sooja 
expiated her jest, which cost hei a husband and a brother, in the 
flames, while the sister of Rana Rutna, married to the Rao,' in 
accoi dance with custom or affection, burned with the dead body of 
her lord The cenotaphs of the piinces weie leaied wheie they fell , 
while that of Sooja Bae was erected on a pinnacle of the Pass, and 
adds to the pictuiesque beauty of this romantic valley, which 
possesses a double charm for the travellei, who may have taste to 
admiie the scene, and patience to listen to the story 

_ Soortan succeeded in S 1591 (A D 1535), and mairied the 
daughtei of the celebrated Sukta, founder of the Suktawuts of 
Mewar He became an ai dent votary of the blood-stained divinity 
of war, Kdl-Bh%roo, and like almost all those feiocious Rajpoots 
who lesign themselves to his hoi nd rites, grew cruel and at length 
deranged Human A'lctims are the chief offerings to this brutalized 
personification of war, though Sooitaii was satisfied with the eyes 
of his subjects, which he placed upon the altar of “ the mother of , 
war ** It was then time to question the divine light by which he 
ruled The assembled nobles deposed and banished him fiom 
[Voii II] ,65 
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Boondi, assigning a small village on tlie Oliumbul for Ins residence, 
to •wliich lie gave the name Sooi tanpoor, wliicli survives to bear 
testimony to one of many instances of tbe deposition of their princes 
by the Rajpoots, ivhen they offend custom or morality Having no 
offspring, the nobles elected the son of Nirboodh, son of Rao Bando, 
who had been brought up m his patiimonial village of Matoonda 

Rao Arjoon, the eldest of the eight sons*!' of Nirboodh, succeeded 
his banished cousin Nothing can more effectually evince the total 
extinction of animosity between these valiant races, when once ‘ a 
feud is balanced,* than the fact of Rao Arjoon, soon aftei his acces- 
sion, devoting himself and his valiant kinsmen to the service of the 
son of that Rana who had slam his predecessor The memorable 
attack upon Gheetore by Bahadoor of Gruzzerat, has already been 
related,t and the death of the Harapimce and his vassals at the 
post of honour, the breach Rao Arjoon was this prince, who was 
blown up at the Gheetore booij (bastion) The Booudi bard makes 
a striking picture of this catastrophe, in which the indomitable 
courage of their pi mce is finely imagined The fact is also confirmed 
by the annals of Mewar 

** Seated on a fragment of the rock, disparted by the explosion of 
the mine, Arjoon diewhis swoid, and the world beheld his departure 
with amazement **f 

Sooijun, the eldest of the four sons§ of Arjoon, succeeded in 
S. 1689 (AD 1633) 


^ Four of these had appanages and founded clans, namely, Bheem, who had 
Takurda, Pooro, who had Hnidoe, Mnpnl ond Pnchaen, whose abodes are not 
recorded 

i" See Vol I, p 261 

t “ SoJ no Iten hohutjo^ 

" D7mo pui iut 01 i sUld 
, •• 'fyn Jedi I ini tod? 

Ad patia, Sai a Uja ” ( 1 ) 

§ Ram Smg, clan Rama Hara , Akhiraj, clan Akbira]pota, Kandil, clan 
Jessa Hara 


(1) U]a, the familiar contraction for Arjoona 
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CHAPTER' III 


Bao Sootjun obtains Bintltuniboi — Is besieged by ATcbei — The JBoondi pi nice 
sui 1 endei s the castle — Becomes a vassal of the empn e — Magnanimous soci ifice 
of 8 awunt-Hara — Akbei bestoijos the title of Bao Raja on the Hai a pi ince 
— Re IS sent to i educe Gondwana — Ris success and lionouis — Bao Rhoj 
succeeds — Alebei ? educes Guezei at — Gallant conduct of the Sai as at Sm at 
and Ahmednuggui' — Amazonian hand — Disgiace of Rao Bhoj — Cause of 
AJebei’s death — Rao Buttun — Rebellion against the empeioi Jehangii — The 
Hal a pi nice defeats theiebels — Paitition ofRciOuti — Madh/h Smg obtains 
Kotah — Bao Ruitun slain — Mis 'heir Gopinath hilled — Paitition of fiefs in 
Hai outi — Bao Ghuttei Sal succeeds — Appointed governoi of Agra — Sei vices 
in the Bekhan — Escalades Doulutabad — Oalberga — Damounee — Civil war 
amongst the sons of Shah Jehan — Ohaiactei of Aiungzeb by the Boondi 
pi nice — Fidelity of the Hai a pi inces — Battles of Oojein and BhoVpooi — 
JTei oic valour of Ghuttei Sal, — Is slain, with twelve prmces of Sara blood — 
Rao Bhao succeeds — Boondi invaded — Impenalists defeated — Bao Bhao 
4 estoi ed to favour — Appointed to Ai ungabad — Succeeded by Rao Ajiw ad — 
Appointed to Lahoie — Sis death — BaoBoodh — Battle of Jajow — The Sara 
pi nices of Kotah and Boondi opposed to each other — Kotah prince slam , — 
Gallantiy of Rao Boodh — Obtains the mctoiy for Buhadoor Shah — Fidelity 
of the Boondi punce — Compelled to fig — Feud with the pi nice of Amb^i — 
Its cause — Ambitious views of Amb&i — Its political condition — !Z’i eachei ?/ of 
Ambei — Bespei ate conflict — Bao Boodh driven fi om Boondi — Boondi tei % i- 
tory cui tailed — Rao Boodh d/ies in exile — Sis sons 

With Rao Soor3uii commenced a new eia for Boondi Hitherto her 
princes had en3oyed independence, excepting the homage and 
occasional seivice on emeigencies which are maintained as much 
from kinship as vassalage. But they were now about to move in a 
moie extended orbit, and to occupy a conspicuous pagein the future 
histoiy of the empiie of India 

Sawunt Sing, a 3unior branch of Boondi, upon the expulsion of 
the Sheieshahi dynasty, entered into a correspondence with the 
Afghan governor of Rmthumboi, which terminated in the suriender 
of this celebrated foi tress, which he delivered up to his superior, the 
Rao Soor]un. Poi this important service, which obtained a castle 
and possession f ai superioi to auy under Boondi, lands were assigned 
near the city to Sawunt3i, whose name became renowned, and was 
transmitted as the head of the clan, Sawunt-Haia 

The Ohohan chief of Baidla, who was mainly instrumental to the 
suriender of this famed fortress, stipulated that it should be held by 
Rao Soor3un, as a fief of Mewar Thus Rinthumbor, which for ages 
was an appanage of A3mdi, and continued until the fourteenth 
century in a blanch of the family descended from Beesildeo, when it 
[Vot II] 55 a 
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was captured from the valiaut Hamir* after a desperate lesistance, 
once more i everted to the Ohohan lace 

Bmthumbor was an eaidy object of A.kbei^s attention, who 
besieged it in person He had been some time befoie its impiegnable 
walls without the hope of its suiiendei, when Bhagwandas of Amber 
and his son, the more celebrated Raja Maun, who had not only 
tendered their allegiance to Akber, but allied themselves to him by 
marriage, detei mined to use then influence to make Sooijun Hara 
faithless to his pledge, “to hold the castle as a fief of Oheetore^'t 
That courtesy, which is never laid aside amongst belhgeient Raj- 
poots, obtained Raja Maun access to the castle, and the emperor 
accompanied him in the guise of a mace-bearer While conversing, 
an uncle of the Rao recognized the empeioi, and with that sudden 
impulse which arises fi om respect, took the mace from his hand and 
placed Akber on the * cushion^ of the governor of the castle Akbei^s 
presence of mind did not forsake him, and he said, “ Well, Rao 
Soorjun, what is to be done V* which was replied to by Raj'a 
Maun, Leave the Rana, give up Bmthumbor, and become the 
** sei vant of the king, with high honouis and office ” The profeired 
bribe was indeed magnificent , the government of fifty-two districts, 
whose revenues were to be appropriated without inquiry, on furnish- 
ing the customary contingent, and liberty to name any other terms, 
which should be solemnly guaranteed by the king J 

A treaty was drawn up upon the spot, and mediated by the pnnce 
of Amber, which presents a good pictuie of Hindu feeling 

1st. — ^That the chiefs of Boondi should be exempted from that 
custom, degrading to a Rajpoot, of sending a dol(i^ to the royal 
harem 

2d — ^Exemption from the jezeya, or poll-tax 
3d — That the chiefs of Boondi should not be ■ compelled to cross 
the Attoc. 

4th. — That the vassals of Booudi should be exempted from the 
obligation of sending their wives or female relatives "to hold a stall 
" m the Meena Bazaar'^ at the palace, on the festival of Hoioza || 


^ His fame is immortalized by a descendant of the fiard Ghand, in the works 
already mentioned, as bearing 'his name, the Hamvr-rasa and Hamtr-cavy(L 
The Baja Maun of Ambdr is styled, in the poetio chronicle of the Haras, 
“the shade of the Kah Yuga ” a powerful figure, to denote that his baneful 
infiuence and example, in allying himself by matrimonial ties with the 
imperialists, denationalized the Bajpoot cbaraoter In refusing to follow this 
examnle, we have presented a picture of patriotism in the life of Rana Pertdp 
of Me war Ruo tiuoijuiL avoided by convention what the Cheetore prince did 
by ai ms ^ 

J We may heie lemaik, that the sut ceeding portion of the annals of Soondi 
IB a fiee translation of an histoiical sketch uiawn up for me by the Baja of 
, Boondi from his own records, occasionally augmented fiom the bardic 
chronicle 

§ Bola IS the teim for a piincess affianced to the king 
> II An ancient institution of the Tnnooreaii kings, derived from their Tartar 
, ancestry Poi a description of this festival, see Yol I, p 290 and Glauwin s 
Ayeen Akbern. 
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5tli — That they should have the privilege of entering the JDewan- 
aum, 01 ‘ hall of audience/ completely armed* 

6th. — That their sacred edifices should be respected 

7th — ^That they should never be placed under the command of a 
Hindu leadei 

8th — That their horses should not be branded with the imperial 
daq’h.* 

9th — That they should be allowed to beat then nakaitas^ or 
' kettle-drums,^ in the streets of the capital, as far as the lal dui waza, 
or * red-gate,' and that they should not be commanded to make the 
' prostration,'t on enteiing the Presence 

lOfh — That Boondi should be to the Haras what Dehli was to 
the king, who should guarantee them fiom any chauge of capital 

In addition to these articles, which the king swore to maintain, 
he assigned the Rao a residence at the sacred city of Kasi, possessing 
that privilege so dear to the Rajpoot, the light of sanctuary, which 
IS maintained to this day. With such a bribe, and the full accept- 
ance of his terms, we cannot wonder that Rao Soorjun flung from 
him the remnant of allegiance he owed to Mewar, now humbled by 
the loss of hei capital, or that he should agree to follow the vic- 
torious car of the Mogul But this deieliction of duty was effaced by 
the rigid virtue of the brave Sawurit-Hara, who, as already stated, 
had conjointly with the Kotario Ghohan| obtained Rinthumbor He 
put on the saffron robes, and with his small but virtuous clan deter- 
mined, in spite of his sovereign's example, that Akber should only 
gain possession over then lifeless bodies. 

Pievious to this explosion of useless fidelity, he set up a pillar 
with a solemn anathema engraved thereon, on ^‘whatever Haia of 
** gentle blood should ascend the castle of Rinthumbor, or who should 

quit it alive " Sawunt and his km made the sacrifice to honour; 
“ they gave up their life’s blood to maintain their fidelity to the 
^^Rana," albeit himself without a capital, and from that day, no 
Hara ever passes Rinthumbor without averting his hea^d from an 
objeqt which caused di%iace to the tribe With this transaction all 
intercourse ceased with M^war, and from this period the Haia boie 
the title of ** Bao Raja" of Boondi 


* This brand {dag’h) was a flower on tbe foiebead 

f Similai to tbe ho-toiv of China Had our ambassador nossessed the wit of 
Bao Soortan of Saiohi, who, when compelled to pay homage to the king, deter- 
mined at whatevei hazard not to submit to this degiadation, he might have 
succeeded in his mission to the “ son of heaven ” For the relation of this 
anecdote see page 49, Annals of Maiwat 
{This conjoint act of attaining the castle of Binthumbor is confirmed in the 
annals of the chieftains of Kotario, of the same original stock as the Harass’ 
though a Pool Tna Ghohan I knew him very well, as also one of the same stock, 
of Baidla, another of the siwteon Pultdets of M6war 
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Rao Soorjun was soon called into action, and sent as commander 
to reduce Grondwana, so named fiom being the region of the 

Goands.” He took then capital, !B5.if, by assault, and to comme- 
morate tbe aobievement erected the gateway still called the Sooi- 
juupdl The Goand leaders he carried captives to the emperoi, and 
generously interceded for then lestoiatiou to liberty, and to a portion 
of then possessions On effecting this service, the king added seven 
distiicts to his grant, including Bdnaris and Ohunai This was in 
S 1632, or A D 1676, the yeai in which Eana Pertap of Mewar 
fought the battle of Huldighat against Sultan Selim ^ 

Rao Soorjun resided at his government of Benares, and by his 
piety, wisdom, and generosity, benefited the empire and the Hindus 
at large, whose rebgion through him was lespected Owing to the 
prudence of his administration and the vigilance of his police, the 
most perfect security to person and property was established 
thioughout the province He beautified and ornamented the city, 
especially that quarter where he lesided, and eighty-four edifices, 
foi various public puiposes, and twenty baths, weie constructed* 
under his auspices He died there, and left thiee legitimate sons . 
1, Rao Bho], 2, Dooda, nicknamed by Akbei, Lukur Khan, 3, 
Raemull, who obtained the town and dependencies of Polaita, now 
one of the fiefs of Kotah and the residence of the Ra^mulote Haras, 

About this penod, Akber transferred the seat of government from 
Dehh to Agra, which he enlarged and called Akberabad. Having 
determined on the reduction of Guzzerat, he despatched thither an 
immense army, which he followed with a select force mounted on 
camels Of these, adopting the custom of the desert princes of India, 
he had formed a corps of five hundi ed, each having two fighting 
men in a pair of panniers To this select force, composed chiefly of 
Rnjpoots, weie attached Rao Bhoj and Dooda his brother Proceed- 
ing with the utmost celerity, Akbei ]oined his army besieging Surat, 
before which many despeiate encounters took place In the final 
assault the Hara Rao slew the leader of the enemy, on which 
occasion the king commanded him to “ name his rewai d ” The Rao 
hmited his lequest to leave to visit his estates annually dunng the 
peiiodical lains, which was granted 

The perpetual wais of Akbei, foi the conquest and consolidation of 
the univeisal empiie of India, gave abundant opportunity to the 
Rajpoot leaders to exert then valour , and the Hai as were ever at the 
post of danger and of honour The siege and escalade of the famed 
castle of Ahmednnggui afforded the best occasion for the display of 
Hara intrepidity , again it shone forth, and again claimed distinction 
and leward To mark his sense of the ments of the Boondi leader, the 
king commanded that a new bastion should be erected, where he led 
the assault, which he named the Bhoj toorj , and fur^er presented 
kim his own favourite elephant In this desperate assault, Chand 


* See Vol I, p 285. 
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Bdgum, the queen o£ Ahmednuggar, and an armed tram of seven 
hundred females, were slam, gallantly fighting for their freedom 

Notwithstanding all these services, Rao Bho] fell under the 
emperoi’s displeasure On the death of the queen, Joda Ba^ Akber 
commanded a court-mourning , and that all might testify a participa- 
tion m their master’s affliction, an oidinance issued that all the 
Ra]poot chiefs, as well as the Mooslem leaders, should shave the 
moustache and the beard To secure compliance, the royal barbers 
had the execution of the mandate But when they came to the 
quarters of the Haras, in order to remove these tokens of manhood, 
they were repulsed with buffets and contumely The enemies of 
Bao Bho] aggiavated the crime of this resistance, and insinuated to 
the loyal ear that the outiage upon the barbers was accompanied 
with expressions insulting to the memory of the departed princess, 
who, it will be femembeied, was a Rajpootni of Mai war Akber, 
forgetting his vassal’s gallant services, commanded that Rao Bhoj 
should be pinioned and foicibly depiived of his ‘ mouche ’ He might 
as well have commanded the operation on a tiger The Haias flew 
to then arms , the camp was thiown into tumult, and would soon 
have piesented a wide scene of bloodshed, had not the empeior, 
seasonably repenting of his folly, lepaiied to the Boondi quaiteis in 
person He expiessed his admiration (he might have said his fear) 
of Haia valour, alighted from his elephant to expostulate with the 
Rao, who with considerable tact pleaded his fathei’s privileges, and 
added that an eater of poik like him was unwoitby the distinction 

of putting his lip into mouining for the queen ■” Akber, happy to 
.obtain even so much acknowledgment, embraced the Rao, and earned 
him with him to his own quaiters 

In this poition of the Boondi memoirs is related the mode of 
Akbei’s death * He had designed to take off the great Ra3a Maun, 
by means of a poisoned confection formed into pills To throw 
the Raja off his guaid, he had prepared othei pills which were 
innocuous , but in his agitation he unwittingly gave these to the 
Raja, and swallowed those which were poisoned On the empeior’s 
death, Rao Bhoj retii ed to his hereditary dominions, and died in his 
palace of Boondi, leaving three sons, Rao Ruttun, Hurda Narayn,-}* 
and Kesoodas % 

Jdhangir was now soveieign of India He had nominated his son 
Puivdz to the government of the Dekhan, and having invested him 
in the city of Booihanpoor, returned to the north But Prince 
Khoorm, jealous of his brothei, couspiied against and slew him. 
This muider was followed by an attempt to dethrone his father 
Jehangii, and as he was popular with the Rajpoot piinces, being son 


* See Vol I, p 296 

t He held Kotah in separate grant from the king during fifteen years 
j He obtained the town of Dheepii (on the Chumbul), with twenty-seven 
^ villages, in appanage 
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of a princess of Amber, a foimidable rebellion was laised ; or, as the 
cbioincle sayb, ^'tbe twenty -two Eaias turned against the king, all 

but Rao Ruttun ” 

“ Swwur pyoota,j%il halid, 

“ Ab Jcea Icfwt i o juttun ^ 

“ Jafa qu'i’h Jehangii cd, 

“ Beleha Bao Uiiit'itn ’* 

''The lake bad buist, tbe waters were rusbing out, where now 
'^tbe lemedy? Tbe bouse of Jahangir was depaiting, it was 
** sustained by Rao Ruttun/’ 

Witb bis two sons, Madbu Sing and Hen, Rutfcun lepaired to 
Booibanpoor, where he gained a complete victory over the rebels 
In this engagement, which took place on Tuesday the full moon of 
Caitica, S. 1635 (A D 1579), both bis sons were severely wounded. 
Poi these services, Rao Rutfcun was rewarded with the government 
of Boorhanpoor, and Madbu his second son received a giant of the 
city of Kotah and ics dependencies, which he and his hens were to 
hold direct of the crown Prom this period, therefoie, dates the 
paitition of Harouti, when the emperor, in his desire to reward 
Madbu Sing, overlooked the greater services of his father. But in 
this Jehangir did not act without design, on the contrary, he dieaded 
the union of so much powei in the hands of this biave lace as 
pi egnant with danger, and well knew that by dividing, he could 
always lule both, the one through the other Shah Jehan confiimed 
the grant to Madhd Sing, whose history will be resumed in its proper 
place, the Annals of Kotah 

Rao Ruttun, while he held the govei-nment of Boorhanpoor, 
founded a township which still bears his name, Ruttunpoor He 
peifoimed another important service, which, while it giatified the 
emperor, contributed greatly to the tranquillity of his ancient loid- 
paramount, the Ran a of Mewar A refiactory noble of the coilrt, 
Deiiou Khan, was leading a life of not and rapine in that countiy, 
when the Haia attacked, defeated, and carried him captive to the 
king For this distinguished exploit, the king gave him honorary 
nohiits, or kettle-drums , the grand yellow bannei to be borne in 
state processions before bis own peison, and a red flag for his camp; 
which ensigns are still retained by his successors Rao Ruttun 
obtained the suffiages not only of his Ra]poot brethren, but of the 
whole Hindu race, whose lehgion he preserved from innovation 
The Haras exultingly boast that no Mooslem dared pollute the 
quarters where they might be stationed with the blood of the sacred 
kine Aftei all his sei vices, Ruttun was killed in an action neai 
Boorhanpoor, leaving a name endeared by his valoui and his virtues 
to the whole Hara race 

Rao Ruttun left four sons, Gopinath, who had Boondi , Madhfl 
Sing, who had Kotah, Heriji, who had Googore,^ Jugernath, who 

^ There are about fifty families, hia descendants, forming a community 
round Neemoda 
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had no issue , and Gopmath, the hen of Boondi, who died before 
his father The manner of his death afEoids another tiait of Rajpoot 
character, and merits a place amongst those anecdotes which foim 
the lomance of histoiy Gopinath cairied on a seciet intiigue with 
the wife of a Brahmin of the Brfldea class, and m the dead of night 
used to escalade the house to obtain admittance At length the 
Brahmin Caught him, bound the hands and feet of his tieacherous 
prince, and proceeding diiect to the palace, told the Eao he had 
caught a thief in the act of stealmg his honour, and asked what 
punishment was due to such offence. “ Death,” was the leply. He 
waited for no other, returned home, and with a hammei beat out the 
victim’s brains, thi owing the dead body into the public highway. 
The tidings flew to Rao Ruttun, that the heir of Boondi had been 
murdeied, and his coipse ignominiously exposed, but when he 
learned the cause, and was reminded of the decree he had unwit- 
tingly passed, he aubmitted in silence.* 

Gopinath left twelve sons, to whom Rao Ruttun assigned domains 
still forming the principal Jcotris, or fiefs, of Boondi • 

1 — ^jRao Ghutter Sal, who succeeded to Boondi 

2 — Indur Sing, who founded Indurgurh f 

3 — ^Beii Sal, who founded Bulwun and Pilodi, and had Kurwar 
and Peepaldo 

4. — Mokhim Sing, who had Anteideh 

6 — Maha Sing, who had Thanoh J 


^,Th]s trait in the characcei of Rao Rattun forcibly reminds us of a similar 
case which occuired at Ghizm, and is related by Ferishta in commemoration of 
the instice of Mahmoud 

f These, the three great fiefs of Boondi, — Indurgurh, Bulwun, and Anterdeh, 
are now all alienated from Boondi by the intrigues of Zalim Bing of Kotah It 
was unfortunate foi the Boondi Rao, when both these states wei e admitted to 
an alliance, that all these historical points weie hid in darkness It would be 
yet abstract and absolute justice that we should negotiate the transfer of the 
allegiance of these chieftains to their propei head of Boondi It would be a 
matter of little difficulty, and the honour would be immense to Boondi and no 
hardship to Rotnb, but a slight sacrifice of a power of piotection to those who 
no longer require it All of these chiefs were the foundeis of clans, called 
after them, Indursalote, Berisalote, Mokhimsiiigote , the first can muster 
fifteen hundred Haras under arms Jeipooi having imposed a tiibute on these 
chieftains, Zalim Sing undertook, in the days of predatoiy warfaie, tobe 
responsible for. it , foi which he received that homage and service due to 
Boondi, then unable to piotect them The simplest mode of doing justice 
would be to make these chiefs i adeem their fieedom from tnbuteto Jeipoor, 
by the payment of so many yenis’ purchase, which would relieve them 
altogetfaei fiom Zalim Silig, and at the same time be in accordance with 
our treaties, which prohibit such ties between the states 

J Thanoh, formally called Jujawur, is the only fief of the twelve sons of 
Ruttun which now pays obedience to its pioper head The Mahraja 
Biki amajeet is the lineal descendant of Maha Sing, and if alive, the earth 
bears not a more honourable, brave, or simple-minded Rajpoot He was the 
devoted servant of his young prince, and my very sincei e and valued friend , 
hut we shall have occasion to meution the ‘ lion-killer' in the Personal 
narrative 

[Von 
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It IS useless to specify the uames of the remainder, who left no 
issue. 

Chatter Sal, who succeeded his grandfathei, Rao Ruttun, was not 
only installed by Shah Jehan in his heiedifcary dominions, but 
declared goveinor of the imperial capital, a post which he held 
neaily thioughout this iPign When Shah Jehan partitioned the 
empiie into four nce-ioyalties, under his sons, Dara, Arungzdb, 
Shuja, and Morad, Rao Chatter Sal had a high command under 
Arungzeb, in the Dekhan The Hara distinguished himself by his 
biavery and conduct in all the various sieges and actions, especially 
at the assaults of Doulutabad and Beedir, the last was led by 
Chattel Sal in person, who earned the place, and put the gairison to 
the sword In S 1709 (A D 1658), Calberga fell aftei an obstinate 
defence, in which Chatter Sal again led the escalade The last 
resort was the strong foit of Damounee, which teiminatedall resist- 
ance, and the Dekhan was tranquillized 

“ At this peiiod of the transactions in the south, a rumour was 
piopagated of the emperor’s (Shah Jehau) death, and as dunng 
twenty days the piiuce (Aiungzeb) held no couit, and did not even 
give piivate audience, the lepoit obtained geneial belief * Dara 
Shekho was the only one of the empeipr’s sons then at oouit, and 
the absent brotheis determined to assert their seveial pretensions to 
the throne While Shuja marched from Bengal, Arungz5b prepared 
to quit the Dekhan, and cajoled Morad to join him with all his 
foices, assuiing him that he, a derveish fiom piinciple, had no 
worldly desires, for his only wish was to dwell in retirement, 
practising the austerities of a rigid follower of the pi ophet, that 
Dai a was an infidel, Shuja a free-thinker, himself an anchorite , and 
that he, Morad, alone of the sons of Shah Jehan was worthy to 
exercise dominion, to aid in which puipose he pi offered his best 
energies •}■ 

The emperor, learning the hostile intentions of Arungzeb, wiote 
privately to the Hara prince to repair to the Presence On receiv- 
ing the mandate. Chatter Sal revolved its impoi t, but considering 
‘ that, as a seivant of the gadi (thione), his only duty was obedience’ 
he instantly commenced his piepaiations to quit the Dekhan This 
reaching the ear of Arungzeb, he enquired the cause of his hasty 
depaituie, observing, that in a very shoit time he might accompany 
him to couit. The Boondi prince replied, ^ his fiist duty was to the 
reigning sovereign,’ and handed him thefirmdn oi summons to the 
Presence Arungzeb commanded that he should not be permitted 
to depait, and diiected his encampment to be suriounded But 


^The reader will observe, as to the phiaseology of these important occur- 
rences, that the language is that of the original it is, in fact, almost a v&t iahm 
translation from the memons of these piinces in the Boondi archives 
•tThe Ba^poot prince, who drew up this ohaiactei, seems to have well 
studied Aiungzeb, and it is gratifying to find such concnri once with every 
authority But could such a character be eventually mistaken ? 
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Cliuttei Sal, foreseeing this, had alieady sent on lus baggage, and 
foaming lus vassals and those of other Rajpoot piinces attached to 
the loyal cause into one compact mass, they effected then letieat to 
the Nerbudda in the face of their pursuers, without their daring to 
attack them By the aid of some Solanki chieftains inhabiting 
the banks of this river, the Boondl Rao was enabled to pass this 
dangeious stieara, then swollen by the peiiodical lains Alieady 
bafidedby the skill and mtiepidity of Ohuttei Sal, Ariingzeb was 
compelled to give up the pursuit, and the formei leached Boondi in 
safety Having made his domestic ariangements, he proceeded 
forthwith to the capital, to help the aged empeioi, whose power, 
and eV^en existence, weie alike threatened by the ungrateful pieten- 
sions of his sons to snatch the sceptre fiom the hand which still 
held it 

If a leflection might be heie interposed on the bloody wars which 
desolated India in consequence of the events of which the foregoing 
were the initial scenes, it would be to expose the moral retribution 
resulting from evil example Were we to take but a partial view 
of the picture, we should depict the venerable Shah Jehan, arrived 
at the verge of the grave, into which the unnatural contest of his 
sons for empire wished to pi ecipitate him, extending his arms foi 
succoui in vain to the nobles of his own faith and kin, while the 
Rajpoot, faithful to his principle, ‘allegiance to the throne,^ staked 
both life and land to help him in his need Such a pictuie would 
enlist all our sympathies on the side of the helpless king But 
whenweiecall the past, and consider that Shah Jehan, as prince 
Khoorm, played the same pai t (setting aside the mask of hypociisy), 
which Ariingzeb now attempted , that, to f orwai d his guilty design, 
hemuideied his biothei Purvdz, who stood between him and the 
throne of his parent, against whom he levied wai , oui sympathies 
are checked, and we conclude that unlimited monarchy iS a curse to 
itself and all who aie subjected to it 

The battle of Futtehabad followed not long aftei this event, which, 
gained by Ariingzdb, left the road to the throne fiee from obstruc- 
tion We are not informed of the reason why the prince of Boondi 
did not add his contingent to the force assembled to oppose Ai ungzeb 
undei Jeswunt Sing of Marwai, unless it be found in that aitiole of 
the treaty of Rao Sooi-jun, prohibiting his successors fiom serving 
under a leadei of their own faith and nation The younger branch 
of Kotah appears, on its separation from Boondi, to have felt itself 
exonerated fiom obedience to this decree , for four royal brothers of 
Kotah, with many of their clansmen, weie stietched on this field" in 
the cause of swamdheima and Shah Jehan Befoie, howevei^ 
Arnngzdb could teai the sceptre from the enfeebled hands of hiS 
parent, he had to combat his elder brother Dara, who drew together 
at Dholpoor all those who yet regarded “ the first duty of a Rajpoot 
The Boondi prince, with his Haias'clad in their saffron robe's, the" 
ensigns of death or victory, formed the vanguard of t)ara on thitf 

[Vox. II.] 66 a 
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day, the opening scene of his soirows, which closed but with his 
life , for Dholpooi was as fatal to Dava the Mogul, as Arbela was to 
the Persian Darius Custom rendered it indispensable that the 
piincely leadeis should be conspicuous to the host, and in conformity 
theieto, Dara, mounted on his elephant, was in the brunt of the 
battle. 111 the heat of which, when valour and fidelity might have 
preserved the sceptie of Shah Jehan, Dai a suddenly disappeared 
A panic ensued, which was followed by confusion and flight The 
noble Hara, on this disastious event, turned to his vassals, and 
exclaimed, Accursed be he who flies * Heie, tiue to my salt, my 
'^feet are rooted to this field, nor will I quit it alive, but with victoiy 
Oheeimg on his men, he mounted his elephant, but whilst 
encouraging them by his voice and example, a cannon-shot hitting 
his elephant, the animal turned and fled Chuttei Sal leaped fiom 
his back and called for his steed, exclaiming, my elephant may 
*^tmn his back on the enemy, but nevei shall his master 
Mounting his hoise, and forming his men into a dense mass (gole), 
he led them to the charge against pi nice Morad, whom he singled 
out, and had his lance balanced foi the issue, when a ball 
pieiced his forehead The contest was nobly , maintained by his 
youngest son, Bharat Sing, who accompanied his father in death, 
and with him the choicest of his clan Mokhim Sing, brother of the 
Rao, with two of his sons, and Oudi Sing, another nephew, sealed 
their fidelity with their lives Thus in the two battles of Oojein 
and Dholpoor no less than twelve princes of the blood, together with 
the heads of every Hara clan, maintained their fealty {svjamdherma) 
even to death Where are we to look for such examples ^ 

“Rao Chattel Sal had been personally engaged in fifty-two 

combats, and left a name renowned for courage and incorruptible 
“ fidelity ” He enlarged the palace of Boondi by adding that portion 
which bears his name, — the Chatter Mahl, — and the temple o*f 
Heshooiae, at Patun, was constructed under his diiection It was 
in S 1715 he was killed, he left four sons, Rao BhS.o Sing, Bheem 
Sing, who got Googore, Bugwunt Sing, who obtained Mow, and 
Bharut Sing, who was Mled at Dholpooi 

Arungzeb, on the attainment of sovereign power, transfeired all 
the resentment he harboured agnmst Chatter Sal to his son and 
successor, Rao Bh^lo He gave a commission to Ra^a Atmaram, 
Got, the prince of Sheopoor, to reduce that turbulent and disaffected 
'‘race, the Hara,"*^ and annex Boondi to the government of Rinthum- 
bor, declaiing that he should visit Boondi shortly in peison, on his 
way to the Dekhan, and hoped to congratulate him on his success. 
Ra]a Atmaram, with an army of twelve thousand men, enteied 
Hai^vati and ravaged it with fire and sword Having laid siege 
to Khatolli, a town of Indurgurh, the chief fief of Boondi, the clans 
secretly assembled, engaged Atmaiam at Goturda, defeated and put 
him to flight, capturing the imperial ensigns and all his baggage. 
Hot satisfied with this, they retaliated by blockading Sheopoor, 
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when the discomfited Raja continued his flight to court to relate 
this fresh instance of Haia audacity The poor piince of the G-ors 
was received with gibes and jests, and heartily repented of his 
inhuman inroads upon his neighbours in the day of their disgiace. 
The tyrant, affecting to be pleased with this instance of Hara com age, 
sent a fiTm§,n to Rao Bh^i,o of grace and fiee pardon, and com- 
manding his presence at court At first the Rao declined , but 
having repeated pledges of good intention, he complied and was 
honoured with the government of Arungabad under prince Moazzim 
Here he evinced his independence by shielding Raja Kurrun of 
Bikaner from a plot against his life He performed many gallant 
deeds with his Rajpoot brethienin arms, the brave Boondelas of 
Orcha and Duttea He erected many public edifices at Arungabad, 
wheie he acquiied so much fame by his valour, his chanties, and 
the sanctity* of his manners, that miraculous cures weie (said to 
be) effected by him He died at Arungabad m S. 1 738 (A D 1682), 
and, being without issue, was succeeded by Anurad Sing, the giand- 
son of his brother Bheem 

Anurad^s accession was confiimed by the emperor, who, in order 
to testify the esteem in which he held his piedecessor, sent his own 
elephant, Guj-gowt, with the khelat of investiture Anurad accom- 
panied Aiungzeb in his wars in the Dekhan, and on one occasion 
performed the impoitant seivioe of rescuing the ladies of thehaiem 
out of the enemy^s hands The emperor, in testimony of his 
gallantry, told him to name his reward , on which he requested he 
might be allowed to comm aud the vanguard instead of the i ear- 
guard of the army Subsequently, he was distinguished in the 
siege and storm of Beejapoor 

An unfortunate quarrel with Doorjun Sing, the chief vassal of 
Boondi, involved the Rao in trouble Making use of some improper 
expression, the Rao resentfully replied, I know what to expect from, 
“you,” which detei mined Doorjun to throw his allegiance to the 
dogs He quitted the army, and arriving at his estates, armed his 
kinsmen, and, by a coup- de-main, possessed himself of Boondi On 
learning this, the emperor detached Anuiad with a force which 
expelled the refractory Doorjun, whose estates were sequestrated, 
Pievious to his expulsion, Doorjun drew the teeka of succession on 
the forehead of his brother of Bulwun Having settled the affairs 
of Boondi, the Rao was employed, in conjunction with Raja Bishen 
Sing of Amber, to settle the noithern countries of the empne, 
governed by Shah Alum, as lieutenant of the king, and whose head 
quaiteis were at Lahore, in the execution of which semce he died 

Anurad left two sons, Boodh Sing and Jod Sing Boodh Sing 


It IS a fact worthy of notice, that the most luti epid of the Rajpoot pi nicely 
cavaliers aie of a very devout frame of mind 
t Bheem Sing, who had the fief of Googore bestowed on him, had a son, 
Kishen Snig, who succeeded him, and was put to death by Aruugzeb Anurad. 
was the son of Kishen. ' 
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succeeded to the honouis and employments of his fathei Soon 
aftei, Aiungzeb, who had fixed his residence at Arungabad, felliU^ 
and finding his end appioach, the nobles and officeis of state, in 
appiehensiou of the event, lequested him to name a successoi The 
dying empeioi lepliod, that the succession was in the hands of God, 
with whose will and undei whose deciee he was desiious that his 
son Buhadooi Shah Alum should succeed , but that he was appie- 
heuBive that prince Azim would endeavoui by force of arms to seat 
himself on the thione ^ As the king said, so it happened , Azim 
Shah, being suppoi ted in his pretensions by the army ot the Dekhan, 
piepaied to dispute the empue with his eldei brother, to whom he 
sent a formal defiance to decide then claims to empire on the plains of 
Dholpoor Budahoor Shah convened all the chieftains who favoured 
his cause, and explained his position Amongst them was Rao Boodh, 
now entering on manhood, and he was at that moment in deep afflic- 
tion foi the untimely loss of his brothei, Jod Sing f When the king 
desired him to repair to Boondi to peiform the offices of mouming, 
and console his relations and kmdred, Boodh Sing replied, * ** It is not 
“ to Boondi my duty calls me, but to attend my sovereign in the field 
— to that of Dholpooi, len owned foi many battles and consecrated 
** by the memoiy of the heroes who have fallen in the performance 
** ot then duty adding " that theie his heioic ancestor Ohutfer Sal 
'' fell, whose fame he desiied to emulate, and by the blessing ot 
heaven, his aims should be ciowned with victory to the empire.^’ 

Shah Alum advanced fiom Lahore, and Azim, with his son Bedar 
Bukt, from the Dekhan , and both armies met on the plains of 
Jajow, near Dholpooi A moie despeiate confiict was uevei lecoided 
in the many bloody pages of the history of India Had it been a 
common contest foi supremacy, to be decided by the Mooslem sup- 
porteis of the rivals, it would have ended like similar ones, — a 
furious onset, teiminated by a treacheious desertion But here were 
assembled the brave bands of Ra]pootana, house opposed to house, 
and clan against clan The princes of Duttea and Kotah, who had- 
long served with prince Azim, and were attached to him by favours, 
foigot the injunctions of Arungzdb, and supported that prince's 
pretensions against the lawful hen A poweiful fiiendship united 
the chiefs of Boondi and Duttea, whose lives exhibited one scene of 
glorious triumph in all the wais of the Dekhan In opposing the 
cause of Shah Alum, Ram Sing of Kotah was actuated by his ambi- 
tion to become the head of the Haias, and in anticipation of success 
had actually been invested with the honours of Boondi With such 
stimulants on each side did the rival Haras meet face to face on the 
plains of Jajow, to decide at the same time the pretensions to empue, 
and what affected them moie, those of their respective heads to 
Bupeiiority Pievious to the battle. Ram Sing sent a perfidious 


* It is useless to i epeat that this is a literal translation from the records and 
]OUi nals of the Hara princes, who served the emperors 

fThis catastrophe will be i elated m the Personal Narrative 
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message to Rao Boodh, mviting him to desei’t the cause he espoused, 
and come over to Azim, to which he indignantly lephed • ** That 

the field which his ancestor had illustrated by his death, was not 

that whereon he would disgrace his memory by the desertion of his 
" prince ” 

Boodh Sing was assigned a distinguished post, and by his conduct 
and couiage mainly contributed to the victoiy which placed Buha- 
door Shah without a rival on the thi one The Rajpoots on either 
side sustained the chief shook of the battle, and the Hara piince of 
Kotah, and the noble Boonddla Dnlput of Duttea, were both killed 
by cannon-shot, sacrificed to the cause they espoused , while the 
pretensions of Azim and his son Bedar Bukt, were extinguished 
with their lives. 

For the signal services rendered on this important day, Boodh 
Sing was honoured with the title of Rao Raja, and was admitted to 
the intimate friendship of the empeior, which he continued to enjoy 
until his death, when fresh contentions arose, m which the giandsons 
of Aiungzeb aU perished Feioksere succeeded to the empire, under 
whom the Syeds of Ban a held supreme power, and ruined the 
empire by their exactions and tyranny When they detei mined to 
depose the king, the Hara prince, faithful to his pledge, determined 
to release him, and in the attempt a bloody conflict ensued in the 
(chowlc) squaie, in which his uncle Jaet Sing, and many of his 
clansmen, were slain 

The rivalry which commenced between the houses of Kotah and 
Booudi, on the plains of Jajow, in which Ram Sing was slam, was 
maintained by his son and successor. Raja Bheem, who suppoited 
the party of the Syeds lu the pioseoutiou of his views and revenge. 
Raja Bheem so far lost sight of the national ohaiactei of the Rajpoot, 
as to compass his end by treachery, and beset his foe unawares' 
while exeicising his Horse in the Middn, outside the walls of the 
capital His few retainers formed a on cle round their chief, and 
gallantly defended him, though with great loss, until they reached a 
place of safety Unable to aid the king, and beset by tieaohery, 
Rao Boodh was compelled to seek his own safety in flight.* Ferok- 
sere was shortly after murdeied, and the empire fell into complete 
disorder ; when the nobles and Rajas, feeling their insecurity under 
the bloody and rapacious domination of the Syeds, repaired to their 
several possessions 

At this period. Raja Jey Sing of Amber thought of dispossessing 
Boodh Sing of Boondi Rao Boodh Sing was at this time his 


* V^de Yol I, D 3-t6, et passim, in which the Booncii Annals are corroborated 
by the Annals of Mewar, and by an antograpn lettei of Raja Jey Sing of 
Ainb4r, dated the 19th Falgoon, S 1775 (A D 1719) 

t These subjects being already discussed in Yol I, would have had no 
place here, were it not necessary to show how accurately the Boondi princes 
recorded events, and to rescue them from the charge of having no historical, 
documents 
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guest, having accompanied him from court to Amber The cause of 
the quart el is thus i elated . The Eai a prince was manied to a sister 
of Jey Sing , she had been betiothed to the empeioi Buhadooi 
Shah, who, as one of the maiks ot Ins favoui for the victory of 
Dholpoor, resigned his pretensions to the fair in favour of Rao Boodh 
Unfoitunately, she bore him no issue, and viewed with ]ealoiisy his 
two infant sons by another Rani, the daughter of Kala-Megh of 
Beygoo, one of the sixteen chiefs of Mdwar During her lord’s 
absence, she feigned piegnancy, and having procuied an mfaut, 
presented it as his lawful child Rao Boodh was made acquainted 
with the equivocal conduct of his queen, to the danger of his proper 
offspiing, and took an oppoitunity to reveal her conduct to her 
brother The lady, who was present, was instantly interrogated by 
her brother , but exasperated either at the suspicion of her honour, 
or the discoverjr of her fraud, she snatched her brother’s dagger from 
his girdle, and rating him as the son of a tailor,”* would have slam 
him on the spot, had he not fled from her fury 

To revenge the insult thus put upon him, the Ra]a of Ambdr 
detei mined to expel Rao Boodh from Boondf, and oflered the gadi 
to the chief of its feudatories, the lord of ludurgmh , but Deo Sing 
had the virtue to refuse the ofiei He then had recourse to the 
chieftain of Kurwur, who could not resist the temptation. This 
chief, Salim Sing, was guilty of a double bieach of trust, foi he 
held the confidential office of goveinor of Tariagurh, the citadel 
commanding both the city and palace 

This family dispute was, howevei, meiely the underplot of a 
deeply-cheiished political scheme of the prince of Amb^r, foi the 
maintenance of his supiemacy ovei the minoi Ra]as, to which his 
office of viceroy of Malwa, A3mei, and Agra, gave full scope, and he 
skilfully availed himself of the results of the civil wais of the Moguls. 
In the issue of Feiokseie’s dethronement he saw the fiuition of his 
schemes, and after a show of defending him, letued to his dominions 
to prosecute his views 

Amber was yet cii cum scribed in teiiitory, and the consequence 
of its princes aiose out of then position as satiaps of the empiie 
He therefore detei mmed'to seize upon all the districts on his frontiers 
within his giasp, and moieovei to compel the services of the chief- 
tains who seived under his banner as lieutenants of the king 

At this period, theie weie many allodial chieftains within the 
bounds of Amber, as the Puchwana Ohohans about Lalsont, Goorah, 
Neemrana, who owed neithei service nor tiibute to Jeipooi, but led 
their quotas as distinct dignitanes of the empire under the flag of 


*This lady ivns sistei to Cbumanji, elder bi other to Jey Sing, and heir- 
apparent to the gadi of Atnber, -who was put to death by J e> Sing To this 
mm dei the Bahtore bni d alludes in the couplet given in their annals, Tol 11, p 
105 “ OUumtinjt" is the title of the heirs-apparent of Ambdr I know not 

whether Chumun]!, which is merely a term of endearment, may not be Beejy 
Sing, whose captivity we have related See p. 334. 
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Amber Even tbeir own stock, tbe confederated Sbekbawnts, deemed 
themselves under no sncb obligation. Tbe Birgoo]urs of Kajore, tbe 
Jadoons of Biana, and many others, tbe vassalage of older days, 
weie in tbe same piedicament These, being in tbe decline of tbe 
empire unable to piotect themselves, tbe more readily agreed to bold 
their ancient allodial estates as fiefs bf Amb6i, and to serve with 
tbe stipulated quota But when Jey Sing’s views led him to hope 
be could in like manner bung tbe Haras to acknowledge bis supie- 
macy, be evinced both ignorance and piesumption Hetbeiefore 
determined to detbione Boodb Sing, and to make a Eaja of bis own 
choice, bold of him in chief 

Tbe Hara, who was then i eposing on tbe rites of hospitality and 
family ties at Ambei, gave Jey Sing a good opportunity to develope 
bis Views, which were first manifested to tbe Boondi prince by an 
obscuie offei that be would make Ambdr bis abode, and accept five 
hundred rupees daily for bis train. His uncle, tbe brother of J aet, 
who devoted himself to save bis master at Agra, penetrated tbe 
infamous intentions of Jey Sing He wrote to Boondi, and com- 
manded that tbe Beygoo Eani should depart with her children to her 
father’s , and having given time for this, be by stealth formed bis 
clansmen outside tbe walls of Ambdr, and having warned bis prince 
of bis dangei, they quitted tbe treacherous abode Ea]a Boodb, at 
tbe bead of three hundred Haras, feared nothing He made direct 
foi bis capital, but they were overtaken at Pancholas, on tbe mutual 
frontier, by tbe select army under tbe five principal chieftains of 
Amber Tbe little band was enclosed, when a desperate encounter 
ensued, Eajpoot to Eajpoot Every one of the five leaders of Ambdr 
was slain, with a multitude of their vassals, and tbe cenotaphs of 
tbe lords of Eesurda, Sirwai, and Bbowar, still afford evidence of 
Hara revenge. The uncle of Boondi was slain, and tbe valiant band 
was so thinned, that it "yyas deemed unwise to go to Boondi, and by 
tbe intiicacies of tbe Plateau they reached Beygoo in safety This 
dear-bought success enabled Jey Sing to execute his plan, and Duleel 
Sing, of Kurwur, espoused tbe daughter of Amber, and was invested 
with tbe title of Eao Ea 3 a of Boondi 

Taking advantage of tbe distress of the elder branch of bis bouse, 
Eaja Bbeem of Kotah, now stnctly allied with A]it of Marwar and 
tbe Syedb, prosecuted tbe old feud for superiority, making tbe 
Chumbul the boundary, and seizing upon all the fiscal lauds of 
Boondi east of this stream (excepting the Kotris), which be attached 
to Hotab 

Thus beset by enemies on all sides, Boodh Sing, after many fruit- 
less' attempts to recover his patrimony, in which much Hara blood 
was uselessly shed, died in exile at Beygoo, leaving two sons, Om^da 
Sing and Deep Sing 

The sons of Eao Boodh were soon diiyen even fiomthe shelter of 
the maternal abode , for, at tbe instigation of tbeir enemy of Ambdr, 
tbe Eana sequestrated Beygoo Pursued by this unmanly vengeance, 
[Yoj. II] 57 
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tlie brave youths collected a small band, and took lefuge in the 
•wilds of Puohail, whence they addiessed Dooijun Sal, who had 
succeeded Ra]a Bheem at Kotah This punce had a heart to 
commiseiate their misfoituqes, and the magnanimity not only to 
relieve them, but to aid them in the lecoveiy of their patmnony 

« 

CHAPTER IV 

liao Omeda defeats the ti oops of Anibei -^Conflict at Viiblana — Omeda defeated 
and obliged to fly — Death of ISunja, hit steed — Tahes lefiige amidst the 
1 tans of the Ckumhul — Redeems his capital — Is again expelled fi om it — 
Intel view with the widow of his fatliei , she solicits aid fi om Holeai to 
reinstate Omeda — The Amhei Punce foiced to aclcnoioledge the claims of 
Omeda — Se i ecovei s Boondi — Suicide of the Anibh pi nice — Fii st alienation 
of land to the Main alias — Madhu Sing of Anihei asseits supiemacy ovei 
Haiouti — Oiigin of tiibiitaiy demands iheieon — Zalim Sing — Mahiatta 
enci oachmeiits — Omeda’ s levenge on the chief of Indinguih, its cause and 
consequences — Omeda abdicates — Ceiemomj 0/ Tiigtd], 01 abdication — 
Installation of AjU — Omeda becomes a pilgt tm , his wandei mgs , cause of 
theii interiuption — Ajit assassinates the Rana of Mewai — Ilemoi able Sati 
tmpiecahon — Awful death of Afit — Fulfilment of ancient ptophecy — Rao 
Bisheii Sing succeeds — Omeda’ s duti ust of his gi andson , then 1 ecoiieiliation 
— Omida’s death — Bi itish army 1 cheats though Kai outi, aided by Boondi 
—Alliance with the English — Benefits confeiied on Boondi — Bishen Sing 
dies of the Cholera Moibus, f 01 bids the site of Sati — His chaiacfer , 
constitutes the Authoi guaidian of his son, the Rao Raja Bam Sing 

Omeda was but thirteen years of age on the death of hzs house’s 
foe, the Raja of Amb^i, in S 1800 (A D 1744) As soon as the 
event was known to him, putting himself at the head of his 
clansmen, he attacked and can led Patun and Grainolli When it was 
heard that the son of Boodh Sing was awake, the ancient Haras 
flocked to hiB standai d,” and Doorjun Sal of Kotah, rejoicing to see 
the leal Hara blood thus displayed, nobly sent his aid 

Esun Sing, who was now loid of Amb6i, pursuing his father's 
policy, determined that Kotah should bend to his supremacy as well 
as the eldei branch of Baondi The defiance of his powei avowed 
in the support of young Omeda brought his ■v^iews into action, and 
Kotah was invested But the lesult does not belong to thispait of 
our histoiy On the letieat fiom Kotah, Esuii sent a body of 
Hanulcpuntis to attack Oiiidda m his letieat at Bood (old) Lohan, 
amongst the Meenas, the aboriginal loids of these mountain- wilds, 
who had often seived the cause of the Haias, notwithstanding they 
had depiived them of then birthiight The youthful valoui and 
distress of young Om6da so gained then heaits, that five thousand 
bowmen assembled and desiied to be led against his enemies With 
these auxiliaries, he anticipated his foes at Beechoiie, and while the 
nimble mountaineeis plundered the camp, Omeda chaiged the 
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Jeipoor army svrord in hand, and slanghtered them ■without mercy, 
taking their kettle-drums and standards. On the news of this defeat, 
another army of eighteen thousand men, under Narayndas Khetri, 
was sent against Omeda But the affair of Beechone confirmed the 
dispositions of the Haras fiom all quarters they flocked to the 
standard of the young piince, who determined to risk eveiything 
in a genei al engagement The foe had reached Dublana On the 
eve of attack, young Omeda went to propitiate “ the lady of Sitoon,^* 
the tutelary divinity of his race, and as he knelt before the altar of 
Asdpwna (the fulfiller of hope), his eyes falling upon the turrets of 
Boondi, then held by a tiaitor, he swore to conquer or die 

Inspired with like sentiments, his brave clansmen formed around 
the oiange flag, the gift of Jehangirto Bao Ruttun; and as they 
cleared the pass leading to Dublana, the foe was discovered 
marshalled to leceive them. In one of those compact masses, termed 
gole, with serried lances advanced, Omdda led his Haias to the 
chaige Its physical and moial impression was irresistible *, and a 
vista was cut through the dense host opposed to them Again they 
formed; and again, in spite of the showeis of cannon-shot, the 
Bwoid renewed its blows , but every charge was fatal to the bravest 
of Omdda^s men In the first onset fell his maternal uncle, Piithi 
Sing, Solanki, with the Mahraja Muijad Smg of Motra, a valiant 
Hara, who fell just as he launched his chalet a (discus) at the head of 
the Khetri commander of Ambdr. Pr4g Sing, chief of Sorun, a 
branch of the Thana fief, was also slain, with many of inferior note. 
The steed of Omdda was struck by a cannon-ball, and the intestines 
protruded from the wound. The intrepidity of the youthful hero, 
nobly seconded by his kin and clan, was unavailing, ahd the 
• chieftains, fearing he would throw away a life the preservation of 
which they all desned, entreated he would abandon the contest; 
observing, “ that if he survived, Boondi must be theirs but if he 

was slain, there was an end of all their hopes.^' 

With grief he submitted , and as they gained the Sowalli Pass, ^ 
which leads to Induiguih, he dismounted to breathe his faithful 
steed , and as he loosened the girths, it expired Omeda sat down 
and wept. Hunja was worthy of such a mark of his esteem • he 
was a steed of Irak, the gift of the king to his father, whom he had 
borne in many an encounter Hor was this natuial ebullition of the 
young Hara a transient feeling Hunja’s memory was held in vene- 
ration, and the first act of Omeda, when he recovered his throne, was 
to erect a statue to the steed who bore him so nobly on the day of 
Dublana It stands in the square (chouh) of the city, and receives 
the reverence of each Hara, who links his history with one of the 
brightest of their achievements, though obscured by momentary 
defeat.* 


^ I have made my salaam to the representative of Hunja, and should have 
graced his neck with a chaplet on eveiy military festival, had I dwelt among 
the Haras 
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Omeda gained Indurgurh, wlncli was’ close afc Land, on foot , bat 
|ibis traitor to tbe name of Haia, wbo bad acknowledged tbe supie- 
macy of Amber, not only lefused bis piince a boise in bis adversity, 
but warned bim of tbe domain, asking if be meant to be the rum 
“of Indurgurbas well as Boondl?” Disdaining to dunk water 
within its bounds, the young piince, stung by this perfidious mark 
of inbospitality, took the duection of Kurwaiu Its chief made 
amends for tbe othei^s churlishness . he advanced to meet him, offered 
such aid as be bad to give, and piesented him with a horse Dis- 
missing bis faithful kinsmen to then homes, and begging then* swoi ds 
when f 01 tune might be kindei, ho regained his old retreat, the ruined 
palace of Rampoora, amongst the lavines of the Chumbul 

Dooi]un Sal of Kotah, who had so bravely defended his capital 
against the pretensions to supiemacy of Esuii Sing and his auxiliary, 
Appa Sindia, felt more inteiest than ever in the cause of Omdda. 
The Kotah piince^s councils were goveined and his armies led by a 
'Bh.ai (bard), who, it may be infeiied, was piofessionally inspiied by 
the heroism of the young Haia to lend his sword as well as his muse 
towaids reinstating him in the halls of his fatheis Accordingly, all 
the stiength of Kotah, led by the Bhat, was added to the kinsmen 
and friends of Omeda , and an attempt on Boondii was resolved. 
The city, whose walls were in a state of dilapidation from this con- 
tinual warfaie, was taken without difficulty , and the assault of the 
citadel of Tarragmh had commenced, when the heroic Bhat received 
a fatal shot fiom a treacheious hand in his own party His death 
was concealed, and a cloth thrown over his body The assailants 
pressed on ; th? usurper, alarmed, took to flight , the ' lion's hope'^ 
was fulfilled, and Omeda was seated on the thione of his fatheis 
Duleel fled to his suzerain at Amber, whose disposable foices, 
under the famous Khetii Kesoodas, were immediately put'in motion 
to re-expel the Hara. Boondi was invested, and having had no time 
given to prepare foi defence, Om^da was compelled to abandon the 
walls so nobly won, and “ the flag of Dhoondar waved over the 
khangjas (battlements) of Ddwd-Bango ” And let the redeeming 
virtue of the usuiper be recorded, who, when his suzerain of Amber 
desired to lein state him on the qadi, refused “to bring a second 
“time the stain of treason on hia head, by which he had been 
disgraced in the opinion of mankind ' 

Omeda, once more a wandeier, alternately com ting the aid of 
Mdwar and Mai war, nevei suspended his hostility to the usurper of 
his rights, but cairied his incursions, without intermission, into his 
paternal domains One ot these led him to the village of Binodia : 
hither the Cutchwaha Rani, the widowed queen of his fathei, and 
the cause of all then miseries, had retired, disgusted with herself 
and the world, and lamenting, when too late, the rum she had 
bi ought upon her husband, herself, and the family she had entered. 
Omeda paid her a visit, and the inteiview added fiesh pangs to her 


* Om^da, ‘ hope Sing'h, ‘ a lion ’ 
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Belf-reproacli *His sufEerings, Ins heroism, brightened by adversity, 
oiiginating with her nefarious desire to stifle his claims of primo- 
genifcuie by a spurious adoption, awakened sentiments of remoise, 
of sympathy, and soriow Deteimined to make some amends, she 
adopted the lesolution of going to the Dekhan, to solicit aid foi the 
son of Boodh Sing. When she arrived on the banks of the Kerbudda 
a pillar was pointed out to hei on which was inscribed a piohibition 
to any of her race to cioss this stream, which like the Indus was 
also styled aWoc, or ' forbidden ’ Like a tiue Rajpootni, she broke 
the tablet in pieces, and threw it into the stream, observing with a 
Jesuitical casuistry, that there was no longer any impediment, when 
no ordinance existed Having passed the Rubicon, she proceeded 
foithwith to the camp of !Mjilhar Rao Holcar The sister of Jey 
Sing, the most potent Hindu prince of India, became a suppliant to 
this goatherd leadei of ahoide of plunderers, nay, adopted him as 
her biothei to effect the ledemption of Boondi forthe exiled Omeda. 
Mulhar, without the accident of noble biith, possessed the senti- 
ments which belong to it, and he promised all she asked. How far 
his compliance might be promoted by another call for his lance fiom 
the Rana of Mdwai, in virtue of the mariiage-settlement which 
promised the succession of Amb4r to a piincess of his house, the 
Boondi recoids do not tell, they lefer only to the piospects of its 
own prince But we may, without any reflection on the gallantry of 
Holcar, expiess a doubt how far he would have lent the aid of his 
horde to this sole object, had he not had in view the splendid bribe 
of sixty-foui lacs fiom the Rana, to be paid when Esuri Sing should 
be removed, for his nephew Madhid Sing * 

Be this as it may, the Boondi chionicle states that the lady, instead 
of the temporary expedient of deliveiing Boondi, conducted the 
march of the Mahiattas direct on Jeipoor. Circumstances favoured 
her designs. The character of Esuri Sing had raised up enemies 
about his pel son, who seized the occasion to forward at once the 
views of Boondi and Mewar, whose prmces had secretly gained them 
over to their views 

The Amb^r prince no sooner heard of the approach of the 
Mahiattas to his capital than he quitted it to offer them battle. 
But their strength had been misiepresented, nor was it till he 
leached the castle of Bhagroo that he was undeceived and sur- 
rounded When too late, he saw that treason had done its woist," 
and that the confidence he had placed in the successor of a minister 
whom he had muidered, met its natural reward. The bard has 
transmitted in a sloca the cause of his overthrow • 

“ Juh-i, chilli Eswai a 
" lid] cat na cd as 
“ Mimit i mootd mat id 
“ Khetri Kessoodds ’’ 

*‘Esuu forfeited all hopes of regahty, when he slew that great 
minister Kesooda,s 


* See annals of M6war, Yol I, p 363 


OP HAEiVATI. '[OHAP. IT, 

The sons of this minister, named Hnisa^ and Crursae, betrayed 
iiheip prince to the Southron," by a false return of their numbers, 
and led him to the attack with means totally inadequate. Eesist- 
ance to a vast numeiical supenonty would have been madness ho 
retreated to the castle of this fief of Amber, where, after a siege of 
ten days, he was forced not only to sign a deed for the surrender of 
JBoondi, and the renunciation of all claims to it for himself and his 
descendants, but to put, in full acknowledgment of his rights, the 
M7ca on the forehead of Om^da With this deed, anSl accompanied 
by the contingent of Kotah, they proceeded to Boondl, the traitor 
was expelled, and while rejoicings were making to celebrate the 
installation of Omdda, the tuneieal pyre was lighted at Ambdr, to 
consume the mortal lemains of hi8» foe. Raja Esun could not 
survive his disgrace, and terminated his existence and hostility by 
poison, thereby facilitating the designs both of Boondi and Mewar, 
Thus in S 1805 (A.D 1749) Omdda regained his patrimony, after 
foul teen years of exile, during which a traitor had pressed -the royal 
cushion" of Boondi But this contest deprived it of many of its 
ornaments, and, combined with other causes, at length reduced it 
almost to its intrinsic worth, ** a heap of cotton.'^ Mulhar Rao, the 
foundei of the Holcar state, in vntue of his adoption as the brother 
of the widow-queen of Boodh Sing, had the title of mamoo, or uncle, 
to young Omeda But true to the maxims of his race, he did not 
take his buckler to protect the oppressed, at the impulse of those 
chivalrous notions so famihar to the Rajpoot, but deemed a portion 
of the Boondi territory a better incentive, and a more unequivocal 
proof of gratitude, than the titles of bi other and uncle Accoi dingly, 
he demanded, and obtained by regular deed of surrender, the town 
and district of Patun on the left bank of the Ohumbul * 

The sole equivalent (if such it could be termed) for these fourteen 
’ years of usurpation, where the foitifications covering the palace and 
town, now called Tauagtith (the ' Btar-foiP), built by Duleel Sing. 
MadM Sing, who succeeded to the gadi of Jeipoor, followed up the 
designs commenced by Jey Sing, and which had cost his successor 
his life, to render the smaller states of Central India dependent on 
Amber For this Rotah had been besieged, and Omdda expelled, 
and as such policy could not be effected by their unassisted means, 
it only tended to the benefit of the auxiliaries, who soon became 
principals, to the piejudice and detnment of all Madhu Sing, 
having obtained the castle of Rinthumboi a pretext was affoided 


* As in those days when Mahratta spoliation commenced, a joint stock purse 
was made for all such acquisitions, so Patnn was divided into shares, of which 
the Peshwa had one, and Sindia anofcbei , but the Peshwa’s share jemamed 
nominal, and the revenue was carried to account by Holcar for the services of 
the Poona state In the general pacification of A D 181 7, this long lost and 
much cherished district was once more incorporated with Boondi, to the 
unspeakable gratitude and joy of its pi nice and people In effecting this for 

the grandson of Om^da, the author secured foi himself agratification scarcely 
less than his 
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for tliese pretensions to supi emacy From tlie time of its sui render 
by Rao Soorjnn to Akber, the impoitauce of tins castle was 
established by its becoming tbefiist shear, or ^ department/ in the 
piovinceof Ajmei consisting of no less than eigbty-tUieemohals/' 
or extensive fiefs, in which weie compiehended not only Boondi and 
Kotah, and all then dependencies, but the entire state of Seopoor, 
and all the petty fiefs south of the Bangnnga, the aggregate of 
which now constitutes the state of Ambei In fact, with the 
exception of Mahmoodabad in Bengal, Biiithumbor was the most 
extensive swcai of the empire. In the deciepitude of the empiie, 
this castlo was maintained by a veteian commandei as long as 
funds and pi ovisio us lasted, but these failing, in order to seciiie it 
fiom falling into the hands of the Mahrattas, and thus being lost foi 
ever to the throne, he sought out a Rajpoot pi mce, to whom he 
might entrust it He applied to Boondf , but the Hava, dreading 
to compiomise his fealty if unable to maintain it, lefused the boon, 
and having no alternative, he resigned it to the prince of Ambei as 
a trust which he could no longer defend 

Out of this circumstance alone originated the claims of Jeipoor to 
tribute from the Kotiis, oi fiefs an Harouti , claims without a shadow 
of justice , but the maintenance of which, for the sake of the display 
of supremacy and paltiy annual relief, has nouiished half a century 
of initation, which it is high time should cease.*** 

It was the assertion of this supremacy ovei Itotah as well as 
Boondi, which fiist brought into notice the most celebrated Rajpoot 
of modem times, Zalim Sing of Kotah. Rao Doorjuu Sal, who then 
ruled that state, had too much of the Haia blood to enduie such 
pretensions as the casual possession of Rinthumboi conferred ujion 
Ins brother prince of Amber, who considered that, as the late 
lieutenant of the king, he had a right to transfer Ins powers to 
himself The battle of Butwano, in S 1817 (A D 1761), for ever 
extinguished these pretensions, on which occasion Zalim Sing, then 
scarcely of age, mainly contiibuted to secure the independence of the 
state he was ultimately destined to govern But this exploit belongs 
to the annals of Kotah, and would not have been here alluded to. 


*The universal aibitrator, Zalim Sing of Kotah, having undei taken to 
satisfy them, and save them fiom the annual visitations of the Jeipoor tioops, 
withdrew the proper allegiance of Indniguih, Bulwnn, and Auteideh to him- 
self The British government, in ignoi.uico of these historical facts, and not 
desirous to distuih the existing state of things, were avei se to beat the Boondi 

claims for the restoration of her piopei authonty over these hei chief vassals. 
With all his giatitnde foi the lestoiation of his political existence, the bi.ive 
and good Bishen Sing could not suppress a sigh when the authoi said, that 
Lord Hastings refused to go into the question of the ts, who had thus 
trausfeii ed their allegiance toZalim Sing otKotah In then usualmetaphoi loal 

style, he said, with great emphasis and sorrow, “ My wings lemain bioken* * ' 
It would be a matter of no difidoulty to negotiate the claims of Jeipooi, and 
cause the regent of Kotah to forego his interposition, which would be attended 
with no loss of any kind to him, but would afiord unspeakable benefit and 
piide to Boondf, which has well dcseived the boon at our hands. 
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except to lemaikj that Lad the Boon dl ai my joined Kotalt in this 
common cause, they -would have i adeemed its fiefs from the tiibute 
they ai e still compelled to pay to Jeipoor 

Omeda^s active mmd-was engiossed ivith the lestoiation of the 
prospeiity ■which the unexampled vicissitudes of the last .‘fifteen 
yeais had undermined , but he felt his spiiit ciamped and his ener- 
gies conti acted by the dominant influence and avarice of the insati- 
able Mahrattas, thiough whose means he lecoveied his capital, still 
there was as yet no fixed piinciple of government recognized, and 
the Eajpoots, who witnessed their periodical visitations like flights 
of locusts over their plains, hoped that this scourge would be equally 
tiausitoiy. Under this gieat and pernicious eiioi, all the Rajpoot 
states continued to mix these inteilopeis in their national disputes, 
which none hadmoie cause to repent than theHaias ofBoondl. 
But the hold which the Mahiattas letained upon the lands of 

Dewd-Bango^' would never have acquned such tenacity, had the 
bold aim and sage mind of Omeda continued to guide the vessel of 
the state thioughout the lengthened peiiod of his natural existence • 
his piemature political decease adds another example to the tiuth, 
that patiiaichal, an^ indeed all governments, are imperfect where 
the laws aie not supieme. 

An act of levenge stained the reputation of Omdda, naturally 
viituous, and but tor which deed we should have to paint, him as 
one of the biavest, wisest, and most faultless characters which 
Rajpoot histoiy has lecoided Eight years had elapsed since the 
lecovery of his dominions, and we have a light to infer that his 
wrongs and their authors had been foigotten, or rather forgiven, for 
human nature can scarcely foigot so tieacherous an act as that of 
his vassal of Indurguih, on the defeat of Dublana As so long a 
time had passed since the lestoiation without the penalty of his 
treason being exacted, it might have been concluded that the natural 
generosity ot this high-minded piince had; co-opeiated with a wise 
policy, in passing over the wrong without foregoing his right to 
avenge it The degenerate Rajpoot, who could at such a moment 
witness the necessities of his prince and refuse toielievethem, could 
never reflect on that hour without self-abhorrence , but his spirit 
was too base to offer reparation by a future life of duty , he cursed 
the magnanimity of the man he had injured, hated him for his very 
forbearance, and aggravated the parthe had acted by fresh injuries^ 
and on a point too delicate to admit of being overlooked Omeda 
had sent the coco-nuV^ the symbol of matrimonial alliance, toMadhu 
Sing, in the name of his sister It was received in a full assembly 
of all the noliles of the court, and with the respect due to one of the 
most illustrious races of Rajpootana. Deo Sing of Indurguih was at 
that time on a visit at Jeipooi, and the compliment was paid him by 
the Raja of asking “ what fame sard of the daughter of Boodh Sing 
It is not impossible that he might have sought' this opportunity of 
further betraying his prince, for his reply was an insulting inuendo, 
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leading to doubts as to tlie purity oflier blood That it -was grossly 
false, was soon pioved by tlie solicitation of ber band by Ra]a Bee]y 
Sing of Maiwai ^^Tbe coco-nut was returned to Boondi,” — an 
insult never to be f 01 given by a Rajpoot. 

In S 1813 (A D. 1757), Omeda went to pay bis devotions' at the 
sbrino of Beejaseni Mata (‘ tbe motber of victoiy’), neai Kuiwur 
Being in tbe vicinity of Induigiub, be invited its chief to join tbe 
assembled vassals witb then families , and Ibougb dissuaded, Deo 
Sing obeyed, accompanied by bis son and grandson. All weie cut 
off at one fell swoop, and tbe line of tbe traitor was extinct . as if 
tbe an of beaven should not be contaminated by tbe smoke of tbeir 
ashes, Omdda commanded that tbe body of the calumnious traitor 
and bis issue should be thrown into the lake His fief of Induiguib 
was given to bis brother, between whom and tbe present incumbent 
four generations have passed away 

Fifteen years elapsed, during which tbe continual scenes of dis- 
order aiound him fninished ample occupation for his thoughts. Tet, 
in tbe midst of all, would intrude tbe remembiance of this single 
act, in which be bad usurped the powers of Him, to whom alone it 
belongs to execute vengeance Though no voice was lifted up 
against the deed, though be bad a moral conviction that a tiaitor’s 
death was tbe due of Deo Sing, bis soul, generous as it was brave, 
revolted at tbe crime, however sanctified by‘custom,+ which con- 
founds the innocent with tbe guilty. To appease bis conscience, be 
determined to abdicate tbe throne, and pass tbe lest of bis days in 
'penitential rites, and traversing, in the pilgiim^s gaib, tbe vast 
regions of India, to visit tbe sacred shrines of bis faith. 

In S. 1827 (A D 1771), the imposing ceremony of ^'joograj,” which 
terminated the political existence of Omeda, was performed An 
image of tbe prince was made, and a pyre was erected, on which it 
was consumed Tbe hair and whiskers of Ajit, bis successor, were 
^taken off, and offered to tbe manes , lamentation and wailing were 
beard in tbe mnwds,'f and tbe twelve days of matum, or * mouniing,* 
were passed as if Omeda WP.s really deceased , on the expiration of 
which, the installation of bis successor took place, when Ajit Sing 
was proclaimed princ^ of the Haras of Boondi 

Tbe abdicated Om^da, with tbe title of Sri-j% (by which alone be 
was henceforth known), retiied to that holy spot in tbe valley 
sanctified by tbe miiaculous cure of tbe fiist “lord of tbe Patbai,^^{ 
and which was named after one of tbe fountains of tbe Ganges, 
Kedainatb To this spot, hallowed by a multitude of associations, 
the warlike pilgrim brought 

“ The fruib and flower o£ xnanyapiovince,” 
and bad tbe gratification to find these exotics, wbetbei tbe hardy 

— ■ _ _ _ , , , I ^ . 

^The laws of levengeaie dreadfully absolute had tbe sons of Deo Sing 
survived, the feud upon their liege lord would have been entailed with their 
estate It is a nice point for a subject to balance between fidelity to his prince, 
and a father’s feud, baiip ca bh ’ 

f The queen’s apartments J See page, 422 
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ofEspimg of the snow-clad Himalaya, or the verge of ocean an the 
tropiOj 11'u.ctiiy atidflouiihli amidst rocks of his native abode It 
as, canons even to him who as agnoaant of the moral vicissitudes which 
produced at, to see the pine of Thibet, the cane of Malacca, and other 
exotics, planted by the hand of the princely ascetic, flourishing 
around his heimitage, an spate of the intense heats of this look-bounS 
abode. 


When Om 5 da resigned the sceptre of the Haras, it was from the 
conviction that a life of meditation alone could yield the consolation, 
and obtain the forgiveness which he found necessary to his lepose. 
But in assuming the pilgrims staff, he did not lay aside any feeling 
becoming hisiankoi his birth There was no pasillammousprostiation 
of intellect , no puling weakness of bigotted sentiment, but the same 
lofty' mind which redeemed his bnthiight, accompanied him where- 
ever he bent his steps to seek knowledge an the society of devout 
and holy men He had lead in the annals of his own and of other 
states, that the trappings of loyalty were snares to perdition, and 
** that happy was the man who an tame thiew them aside and made his 

peace with heaven. But an ob63ang, at once, the dictates of con- 
science and of custom, he felt has mind too much alive to the 
wonders of creation, to bury himself an the fane of Kanya, or the 
sacred baths on the Ganges ; and he determined to see all those holy 
places commemorated an tlie ancient epics of his nation, and the 
never-ending theme of the wan denng devotee. In this determination 
he was, peihaps, somewhat influenced by that love of adventure in 
which he had been nurtuied, and it was a balm to bis mind wben he 
found that arms and leligion were not only compatible, but that his 
pious resolution to foice a way thiough the difficulties which beset 
the pilgnm^s path, enchanced the merit of hxs devotion Accordingly, 
the royal ascetic went forth on his pilgrimage, not habited in the 
hermit's gaib, but aimed at all points Even in this there was 
penance, not ostentation, and he earned or buckled on his person 
one of every species of offensive or defensive weapons then in use . a 
load which would oppress any two Rajpoots in these degenerate 
times He woie a quilted tunic, which would resist a sabre-out j 
besides a matchlock, a lance, a sword, a dagger, and their appur- 
tenances of knives, pouches, andpnming-horn,he had a battle-axe, a 
javelin, a tomahawk, a discus, bow and quiver of arrows, and it is 
affirmed that such was his muscular power, even when threescore 
and ten years had blanched his beard in wandeung to and fro thus 
accoutred, that he could place the whole of this panoply within his 
shield, and with one arm not only raise it, but hold it for some 
seconds extended. 

With a small escort of his gallant clansmen, during a long senes 
of years he tiaversed every region, from the glacial fountains of the 
Ganges to the southern piomontoiy of Ramaiser j and from the 
hot- wells of Seeta in Ariacan, aud the Moloch of Orissa, to the 
shiine of the Hindu Apollo at “ the world’s end ” Within these 
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limits of Hinduism, Omdda saw every place of holy resoit, of 
callosity, or of leaining, and whenever he re-visited his paternal 
domains, his return was gieeted not only by his own tribe, but by 
eveiy piince and Rajpoot of Raj wan a, who deemed his abode 
hallowed if the piincely pilgiim halted theie on his loute. He was 
regal ded as an oracle, while the lieasuies of knowledge which his 
observation had accumulated, caused his conveisation to be couited 
aud eveiy woid to be recoided The admiration paid to him while 
living cannot be better ascei tamed than by the leveience manifested 
by eveiy Haiato his memory. To them his word was a law, and 
every lelic of him contiuues to be held in veneiation Almost his 
last journey was to the extiennty of his nation, the temples at the 
Delta of the Indus, and the shiine of the Hindu Cybele, the teiiific 
Agni-devi of Hingld,z, on the shores of Mekian, even beyond the 
Rubicon of the Hindus As he returned by Dwaiica, he was beset 
by a band of Kabas, a plundering race infesting these regions But 
the veteiaii, uniting the aim of flesh to that of faith, valiantly 
, defended himself, and gained a complete victoiy, making piisoner 
their leader, who, as the price of his lansom, took an oath never 
again to molest the pilgiims to Dwaiica 

The wailike pilgrimage of Om4da had been interrupted by a 
tragical occuiience, which occasioned the death of his son, and 
compelled him to abide for a time at the seat of government to 
supeiintend the education of his gi and-ohild This eventful catas- 
tiophe, interwoven in the border history of M4war and Harouti, is 
well worthy of narration, as illustrative of manners and belief, and 
fulfilled a piophecy pronounced centuries befoie by the dying Sail 
of Bumaoda, tnat the Rao and the Ran should never meet at the 

AJiaiia (pi spiiug hunt) without death ensuing^' What we are 
about to relate was the fourth repetition of this sport with the like 
fatal result 

The hamlet of Bilaita, which produced but a few good mangoes, 
and for its population a few Meenas, was the ostensible cause of 
dispute. The chief of Eoondi, eithei deeming it within his teiiitory, 
. or desiimg to consider it so, thiew up a fortification, in which he 
placed a gairisou to oveiawe the fieebooters, who were instigated by 
the discontented chiefs of Mewar to repiesent this as an infiinge- 
ment of their piince's rights. Accordingly, the Rana maiched with 
all his chieftains, and a mercenaiy band of Sindies, to the disputed 
point, whence he invited the Boondi prince, Ajit, to his camp He 
came, and the Rana was so pleased with his manneis and conduct, 
that Bilaita and its mango grove were totally forgotten Spiing 
was at hand , the joyous month of Phalgun, when it was necessaiy 
to open the year with a saciifice of the boai to Grouii. (3ee Yol I, 
p 489) The young Haia, in 'letuin for the courtesies of the Rana, 
invited, him to open the Ahaiia, within the lumnas or preserves of 
Boondi The invitation was accepted , the prince of the Seesodias, 
according to usage, distiibuted the giCen turbans and scarfs, an Jon 
[Voi II] . 68 a 
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the appointed day, v^itli a brilliant cavalcade, repaired to the heights 
or hTandta ® 

.The abdicated Rao, who had lately returned from Budrmath, no 
soonei heaid of the piojected huut, than he despatched a special 
messenger to ^remind his son of the anathema of the Sait The 
impetuous A] it leplied that it was impossible to lecall his invitation 
on such pusillanimous giounds The morning came, and the Rana, 
filled with sentiments of fiiendship for the young Rao, lode with 
him to the field But the pieceding evening, the ministei of Mewar 
had waited on the Rao, and in language the most insulting told him 
to surrendei Bilaita, or he would send a body of Smdies to place him 
in restraint, and he was vile enough to insinuate that he was merely 
the oigan of his piince^s commands This lankled in the mind of 
the Rao throughout the day, and when the spoit was over, and he 
had the Rana^s leave to depait, a sudden idea passed across Ins mind 
of the intended degradation, and an incipient resolution to anticipate 
this disgrace induced him to letum The Rana, unconscious of any 
offence, received his young friend with a smile, repeated his' 
pei mission to retiie, and obseived that they should soon meet again. 
Iriesolute, and overcome by this affable behaviour, his half-formed 
intent was abandoned, and again he bowed and withdiew But 
scarcely had he gone a few paces, when, as if ashamed of himself, he 
summoned up the powers of revenge, and rushed, spear in hand, 
upon his victim With such unerring force did he ply it, that the 
head of the lance, after passing thioughthe Rana, was transfixed in 
the neck of his steed The wounded prince had merely time to 
exclaim, as he regarded the assassin on whom he had lavished his 
fiiendship, ** Oh, Hara ! what have you done when the Indurgurh 
chief finished the treachery with his swoid The Hara Rao, as if 
glorying in the act, carried off the chuthur-chdngi, ^the golden sun 
in the sable disk,^ the regal insignia of Mewar, which he lodged in 
the palace of Boondi The abdicated Omeda, whose gratified 
revenge had led to a life of lepentance, was hoiror-struck at this 
flesh atiocity in his house . he cried shame on the deed noi would 
he hencefoith look on the face of his son. ^ 

A highly dramatic effect is thrown around the last woildly 
honours paid to the murdeied king of M^war , and although his fate 
has been elsewhere described, it may be proper to recoid it from the 
chionicle of his foeman 

The Rana and the Boondi prince had mariied two sisters, 
daughters of the prince of Kishengurh, so that there were ties of 
connexion to induce the Rana to reject all suspicion of danger, 
though he had been warned by his wife to beware of his brother- 
in-law The ancient feud had been balanced in the mutual death of 
the last two piiuces, and no motive for enmity existed. On the day 
pievious to this disastrous event, the Mewar minister had given a 
feast, of which the piiuces and their nobles had pai taken, when all 
was harmony and friendship j but the sequel to the deed strongly 
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corroborates tbe opimoa that it was instigated by tbe nobles o£ 
Mewai, in hatred of tbeir tyrannical prince , and otbei bints were 
not wanting in addition to the indignant thieats of the minister to 
kindle the feeling of revenge At the moment the blow was stiuck, 
a simple mace-beaier alone had the fidelity to defend his master; 
not a chief was at hand either to intercept the stroke, or puisne the 
assassin, on the contiaiy, no soonei was the deed consummated, 
than the whole chivaliy of Mewai’, as if panic-stiuck and attacked 
by a host, took to flight, abandoning then camp and the dead body 
of their master. 

A single concubine lemaiued to peifoim the last iites to hei loid. 
She commanded a costly pyre to be laised, andpiepaied to become 
his companion to a woild unknown With the muidered corpse in 
hei aims, she i eared her form from the pile, and as the torch was 
applied, she pronounced acuise on his murderei, invoking the tiee 
under whose shade it was laised to attest the piophecy, “that, if a 
** selfish treacheiy alone jirompted the deed, within two months the 
“assassin might be an example to mankind, butif it sprung fiom 
“a noble levenge of any ancient fend, she absolved him fiom the 
“ curse . a branch of the tiee fell m token of assent, and the ashes 
“ of the Eana and the Sati whitened the plain of Bilaita ” 

Within the two months, the prophetic anathema was fulfilled ; 
the Rao of the Haras was a ooipse, exhibiting an awful example of 
divine vengeance, “the flesh dropped from his bones, and he 
“ expiied, an ob]ect of loathing andof misery Hitherto these feuds 
had been balanced by the l&m talionis, or its substitutes, but this 
last remains unappeased, stiengthening the belief that it was 
prompted fiom Mewar. 

Bishen Sing, the sole ofEspring of A]^, and who succeeded to the 
gadi, was then an infant, and it became a mattei of necessity that 
Sri-31 should watch his interests. Having arranged the affairs of the 
infant Rao, and placed an intelligent Dhabhae (foster-brother) at the 
head of the government, he recommenced his peregrinations, being 
often absent four yeais at a time, until within a few years of his 
death, when the feebleness of age confined him to his hermitage of 
Kedainath 

It affords an additional instance of Ra]poot instability of character, 
or rather of the impeifection of their government, that, in his old 
age, when a life of austerity had confirmed a 1 enunciation which 
reflection had prompted, the venerable wairior became an object of 
distrust to his giand-child. Miscreants, who dreaded to see wisdom 
near the throne, had the audacity to add insult to a prohibition of 
Sri-ji^s return to Boondi, commanding him “ to eat sweetmeats and 
“tell his beads at Benaies” The messenger, who found him 
advance as far as Nya-sheher, delivered the mandate, adding that 
his ashes should not mingle with his fathers^ But such was the 
estimation in which he was held, and the sanctity he had acquired 
from these pilgrimages, that the sentence was no sooner known than 
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tlie neighbouring princes became suitors for bis society The beioism 
of bis youth, tbe dignified piety of bis age, inspired the budied 
mind of Pei tap Sing of Ambdr -with veiy diffeient feelings fioni 
those of bis own tube He addiessed Sii-ji as a son andaserrant, 
requesting peimission to * dtii sun-Jcar^ (woi ship him), and convey 
him to bis capital Sucb was the couitesy of the flower of the 
Cutcbwabas I Sii -31 declined this maik of homage, but accepted the 
invitation. He was leceived with honoui, and so stiongly did the 
gallant and viituous PeitAp feel the indignity put upon the abdicated 
piince, that he told him, if ‘‘any remnant of woildly association yet 
lurked witbm bim,^" be would in person, at the bead of all the 
tioops of Amber, place him on the throne both of Boondi and Kotab. 
S 11 - 3 PS leply was consistent with bis magnanimity “■ They are both 
“ mine alieady, — on the one is my nephew, on the other my grand- 
^ child On this occasion, Zalim Sing of Hotali appealed on the 
scene as mediator, he repan ed to Boondi, and exposed the fatihty 
of Bisben Singes apprehensions, and aimed with full poweis of 
leconcihation, sent Lalaji Pundit to escoit the old Eao to bis capital 
The meeting was such as might have been expected, between a 
piecipitate youth tutored by artful knaves, and the venerable chief 
who had renounced every mundane feeling but affection foi his 
offspring Itdiewteavsf 10 m all eyes “My child,” said the pilgnm- 
waiiioi, piesenting his swoid, “take this , apply it yourseli if you 
“ think I can have any bad intentions towards you , but let not the 
‘^‘base defame me.” The young Rao wept aloud as he entieated 
foigiveuess, and the Pundit and Zalim Sing had the satisfaction of 
seeing the intentions of the sycophants, who sunounded the minor 
piince, defeated Sii~ 3 i refused, however, to entei the halls of 
Boondi duiing the remainder of his life, which ended about eight 
yeara after this event, when hzs gi and-child entreated “he would 
close his eyes within the walls ot his fathers A remnant of that 
feeling inseparable fi om humanity made the dying Omeda offer no 
ob 3 ection, and he was removed m a sooUhpdl (littei) to the palace, 
whei e he that night bieathed his last Thus, in S 1860 (A.D 1804-), 
Omeda Sing closed a vaiied and chequei ed life . the sun of his 
moining lose amidst clouds of adveisity, soon to buist foithina 
ladiant piospeiity , but scarcely had it attained its nieiidiaii gloiy 
eie Clime dimmed its splendour, and it descended in solitude and 
soiiow 

Sixty yeais had passed overlus head, since Omdda, when only 
thiiteenyeais of age, put himself at the head of Ins Haras, and 
earned Patun and Gainolh. His memoiy is venemted in Harouti, 
and but for the stain which the gratification of his revenge has left 
upon his fame, he would have been the model of a lla 3 poot prmcc. 
But let us not apply the Euiopean standaid of abstiact viitue to 
these pi inces, who have so few checks and so many incentives to 
Clime, and whose good acts deserve Iho more applause from an 
appalling lionhar (predestination) counteiactiug moial respon- 
fiibilitv. 
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The period of Sri-ji^s death was an important era in the history- 
of the Hat as It was at this time that a British army, under the 
unfoitunate Monson, for the first time appeared in these regions, 
avowedly for the purpose of putting down Holcar, the great foe of 
the E,a]poots, but especially of Boondi. Whether the aged chief 
was yet alive and counselled this policy, which has since been grate- 
fully lepaid by Biitain, we aie not aware, but whatever has been 
done for Boondi, has fallen short of the chivalrous deseits of its 
piince It was not on the advance of our aimy, when its ensigns 
were waving lu anticipation of success, but on its humiliating flight, 
that a safe passage was not only cheeifully granted, but aided to the 
utmost of the Raja’s means, and with an almost culpable disregaid 
of his own welfaie and inteiests It was, indeed, visited with letri- 
bution, which we little knew, or, in the pusillanimous policy of that 
day, .little heeded. Suffice it to say, that, in 1817, when wo called 
upon the Rajpoots to aim and coalesce with us in the putting down 
of lapine, Boondi was one of the foremost to join the alliance. WeR 
she might be , for the Mahiatta flag waved in unison with her own 
within the walls of the capital, while the revenues collected scarcely 
afEoided the means of peisonal protection to its prince. Much of 
this was owing to out abandonment of the Rao in 1804 Thiough- 
out the contest of 1817, Boondi had no will but ours , its prince and 
dependents were in arms leady to execute our behest, and when 
victory crowned our efEoits m every quarter, on the subsequent 
pacification, the Rao Raja Bishen Sing was not forgotten. The 
districts held by Holcar, some of which had been alienated for half 
a century, and which had become ours by right of conquest, weie 
restored to Boondi without a qualification , while, at the same time, 
we negotiated the sui lender to him of the distiicts held by Sindia,, 
on his paying, through us, an annual sum calculated on the average 
of the last ten years’ depreciated revenue. The intense gratitude 
felt by the Raja was expi essed in a few forcible words “ I am not a 

man of piotestatiou , but my head is yours whenever you lequiie 
** it.” This was not an unmeanmg phrase of compliment j he would 
have saciifioed his life, and that of every Hara who ate hiS salt,” 
had we made experiment of his fidelity. Still, immense as weie the 
benefits showered upon Boondi, and with which her prince was 
deeply penetrated, there was a drawback The old Machiavel of 
Kotah had been before him in signing himself jid64 Sii 1cm Ingi 
(the slave of the English government), and had contrived to get 
Xndui gurh, Bulwun, Antei deh, and Khatolli, the chief f eudatoi les of 
. Boondi, undei his protection 

The flank and biave Rao Raja could not help deeply regretting 
an arrangement, which, as he emphatically said, was “ clipping his 
” wings ” The disposition is a bad one, and both justice and politi- 
cal expediency enjoin a revision of it, and the bringing about a 
compiomise which would lestore the integrity of the most interesting 
and deserving little state in India * Well has it repaid the.anxious 

* The author had the distinguished happiness o£ concluding the treaty with 
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cate we roamfested for its interests, for while every other princi- 
pality has, by some means or other, caused uneasiness oi tiouble to 
the piotecting powei, Boondi has silently advanced to comparative 
piosperity, happy in her independence, and interfeiing with no one. 
The Rao Ra]a smvived the restoiation of his independence only four 
shoit yeais, when he was earned off by that scouige the choleta 
moihxis In his extremity, wiithing undei a disease which unmans 
the strongest fiame and mind, he was cool and composed ’ He 
intei dieted his wives from followmg him to the pyie, and bequeath- 
ing his son andsuccessoi to the guaidianship of the lepiesentative 
of the Biitish government, bieathed his last in the piime of life 

The chaiactei of Bishen Sing may be summed up in a few woids 
He was an honest man, and eveiy inch a Rajpoot Under an 
unpolished exteiior, he concealed an excellent heait and an eneigetic 
soul, he was by no means deficient m undei standing, and possessed 
a thoiough knowledge of his own interests When the Mahrattas 
giadually cui tailed his revenues, and circumscribed his powei and 
comfoits, he seemed to delight in shewing how easily he could 
dispense with unessential enjoyments , and found m the pleasures of 
the chase, the only stimulus befitting a Rajpoot He would bivouac 
for days in the lion’s lair, noi quit the scene until he had circum- 
vented the foiest’s king, the only prey he deemed woithy of his skill. 
He had slam upwards of one bundled lions with his own hand, 
besides many tigers,' and boais innumeiable had been victims to his 
lance. In this noble pastime, not exempt from dangei , and pleasur- 
able in proportion to the toil, he had a limb bioken, which ciippled 
him for life, and shortened his statuie, pieviously below the common 
standaid But when he mounted his steed and waved his lance 
over his head, theie was a masculine vigour and dignity which at 
once evinced that Bishen Sing, had we called upon him, would have 
wielded his weapon as worthily in our cause as did his gloiious 
ancestois foi Jehangii or Shah Allum He was somewhat despotic 
m his own little empiie, knowing that fear is a necessary incentive 
to lespect in tjie governed, more especially amongst the civil servants 
of his government, and, if the Court Journal of Boondi may be 
Cl edited, his audiences with his chancelloi of the exchequer, who 
was his premiei, must have been amusing to those in the ante-chamber 
The Raja had a reseived fund, to which the minister was lequiied 
to add a hundred rupees daily, and whatever pleahe might advance 
±01 the neglect of other duties, on this point none would be listened 


Boonai in February 1818 His previous knowledge of hei deserts was not 
, disadi'antageous to hei interests, and be assumed the responsibility of con- 
cluding it upon the genet al principles which were to regulate our future policy 
as dctei mined in the commencement of the war, and setting aside the views 
which trenched upon these in our subsequent negotiations These general 
principles laid it down as a eme qua non that the Mahrattas should not have a 
foot of land in Bajpootana west of the Ghumbul , and he closed the door to 
recantation by sealmg the re-umon in perpetuity to Boondi, of Patun and all 
Jand so situated 
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to, ■or tie appeal to Ind^ajeet was threatened “ The ^ conqueror of 
" Indra” was no superioi divinity, but a shoe of supei -human size 
suspended fiom a pog^ wheie a moie classic piince would have 
exhibited his rod of empire But he reserved this for his Barons, 
and the shoe, thus misnamed, was the humiliating corrective for ah 
offending minister 

At Boondi, as atallthesepatriaichalpiincipalities,the chief agents 
of power are few They are foui in numbei, namely. — 1, The 
Dewan, orMoosaheb , 2, The Foujdar, or Killedar , 3, The Buckshee ; 
4, The Rassala, or Comptroller of Accounts 

This little state became so connected with the imperial court, that, 
like Jeipoor, the piinces adopted several of its customs. The 
Puidhan, or premier, was entitled Bewdn and Moosaheb , and he 
had the entiie management of the territory and finances. The 
Foujdat or Killedar is the governor of the castle, the Mavre de 
Palais, who at Boondi is never a Bajpoot, bat some BTiahTiaS or 
fostei-bi other, identified with the family, who likewise heads the 
feudal quotas 01 the meicenanes, and has lands assigned for their 
support The Buckshee controls generally all accounts ; the Rassala 
those of the household expenditure. The late princess management 
of his levenue was extiaordinary Instead of the surplus being 
, lodged m the treasury, it centered in a mercantile concern conducted 
by the Prime Mmistei, in the profits of which the Eaja shaied But 
while he exhibited but fifteen per cent gam in the balance-sheet, 
it was stated at thirty. From this profit the tioops and dependents 
of the court were paid, chiefly in goods and grain, and at such a rate 
as he chose to fix * Their necessities, and their prince being joint 
partner in the firm, made complaint useless , but the system entailed 
upon the piemier universal execration 

Bisheh -Sing left two legitimate sons , the Kao Raja Bam Smg» 
then eleven years of age, who was installed in August 1821; and 
the Mahiaja Gopal Sing, a few months younger. Both weie most 
promising youths, especially the Baja He inherited his father^s 
passion for the chase, and even at this tender age received from the 
noblest their nuzzurs and congratulations on the first wild game he 
slew Hitherto his pigmy sword had been proved only on kids or 
lambs His mothei, the queen-iegent, is a princess of Kishengurh, 
amiable, able, and devoted to her son. It is aidently hoped that this 
most interesting state and family will use to then ancient pi osperity, 
undei the geneious auspices of the Government which rescued it 
from ruin In letuin, we may reckon on a devotion to which our 
power is yet a stranger — stioug hands and grateful heaits, which 
will court death in our behalf with the same indomitable spirit that 
has been exemplified in days gone by. Our wishes are for the 
prosperity of the Haras > 


*The truck system, called pwna, is well known in Ea]pootana 
ado^"^ from the Author with the rest, whose nephew he was by courtesy and 
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S^ai ation of Kotali ft om Boondi — The Koteah JBhils — Madhii Sing, fin st 
Fi nice of Kotah — Its division into fiefs — The Madhani — Raja Mohund — 
Instance oj devotion — Bie is slam with font biotheis. — Jug gut Sing — Paim 
Sing — Is deposed — Kishoi e Sing — Is slam at At cdt — Law of pi imogmitui e 
set aside — Ham Sing — Is slam at Jajow — Bheem Sing — Chuhet -Sen, hing 
of the Bhils — BLis powei is annihilated hy RajO, Bheem — Omui t> ibe — 
Origin oj the claims of Kotah then eon — Raja Bheem attache Niram-ool- 
Moolk, and IS slain — Ohaiactei of Raja Bheem — His enmity to Boondi — 
Anecdote — Ihtle of Maha Rao hestoioed on Raja Bheem — Rao Aijoon — 
Givileontest for succession — Siam Smg slam — Mahaiao Dooijun Sal — Fust 
riiuption of the Mahiattas — League against Kotah, which is besieged — 
Defended hy Bimmut Sing Jhala — Zalim Smg bom — Siege i aised — Kotah 
becomes iiihutaiy to the Mahiattas — Death of Dooijun Sal — His chaiactei^ 
— His hunting expeditions — His queens — Bi avei y of the Jhala chief . — Oj der 
of succession i estoi ed — Mahai ao Ajit — Rao Ghuttei Sal — Madhu Smg of 
Ambei claims suyiemacy ovei ike Hara princes, and invades Haiouti — 
Battle of Butwario — Zalim Smg Jhala — The Hat as gam a victory — Flight 
of the Amber at my, and capture of the ‘ five-colomed bannei ” — Tiibutary 
claims on Kotah i enounced — Death of Ghuttei Sal 

The early history of the Haras of Kotah belongs to Boondi, of 
which they were a ]unior branch The separation took place when 
Shah Jehan was emperoi of India, who bestowed Kotah and its 
dependencies on Madhu Sing, the second son of Rao Ruttun, for his 
distinguished gallantly in the battle of Booihanpooi. 

Madhii Sing was born in S. 1621 (AD 1565) At the eaily age 
of fourteen, he displayed that daring intiepidity which gave him the 
title of Ra 3 a, and Kotah with its three hundred and sixty townships 
(then the chief fief of Boondi, and yielding two lacs of rent), inde- 
pendent of his father. 

It has already been related, that the conquest of this tract was 
made fiom the Koteah Bhils of the Oojla, the ^unmixed,^ or 
aboriginal race From these the Rajpoot will eat, and all classes will^ 
* drink watei^ at their hands Kotah was at that time but a senes 
of hamlets, the abode of the Bhil chief, styled Raja, being the 
ancient fortiess of Bkailgurh, five coss south of Kotah But when 
Madhii Sing was enfeoffed by the king, Kotah had already attained 
extensive limits To the south it was bounded by Gagiown and 
Ghatolli, then held by the Kheechies, on the east, by Man gi ole and 
Hahiguih, the first belonging to the Gor, the last to a Rahtoie 
Rajpoot, who had apostatized to save his land, and was now a 
Nawab, to the north, it extended as far as Sooltanpoie, on the 
Chumbul, across which was the small domain of Nandta In this 
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space "were contained three hundred and sixty townships^ and a rich 
soil fertilized hy numerous large sti earns. 

The favour and power Madhu Sing enjoyed, enabled him to 
increase the domain he held diiect of the ciown, and his authority at 
his death extended to the barrier between Malwa and Harouti. 
Madhu Sing died in S 1687, leaving five sons, whose appanages 
became the chief fiefs of Kotah. To the holders and their descend- 
ants, in order to mark the separation between them and the elder 
Haras of Boondi, the pationymic of the founder was applied, and the 
epithet Madham is sufficiently distinctive whenever two Haras, 
bearing the same name, appear togethei These weie, 

1 — ^Mokund Sing, who had Kotah. 

2 — ^Mohun Sing, who had Polaito. 

3. — Joojarh Sing, who had Kotra, and subsequently Kamgufh- 
Belawun. 

4 — ^Kuniram, who had Koelah.* 

6 — ^Kishore Sing, who obtained Sangode 

Ba]a Mokund Sing succeeded. To this prince the chief pass in the 
banner dividing Malwa from Harouti owes its name of Mohwidurra, 
which gained an unfortunate celebrity on the defeat and flight of 
the Biitish tioops under Brigadier Monson, A.D. 1804 Mokund 
erected many places of strength and utility; and the palace and 
petta of Antah are both attiibutable to him 

Ba 3 a Mokund gave one of those brilhant instances of Rajpoot 
devotion to the principle of legitimate rule, so many of which illus- 
trate _his national history When Arungzeb formed his pariicidal 
design to dethrone his father Shah Jehan, neaily every Rajpoot 
rallied round the thione of the aged monarch , and the Rahtores and 
the Haras were most conspicuous. The sons of Madhfi Sing, besides 
the usual ties of fidehty, forgot not that to Shah Jehan they owed 
their independence, and they determined to defend him to the death. 
In S 1714, in the field near Oojein, afterwards named by the victor 
Futtehahadf the five brothers led their vassals, clad in the saffron- 
stained garment, with the bridal mor (coronet) on their head, 
denoting death or victory The imprudent intrepidity of the 
Rahtore commander denied them the latter, but a glorious death 
no* power could prevent, and all the five brotheis fell in one field. 
The youngest, Kishore Sing, was aftei wards diagged fiom amidst 
the slam, and, though pieiced with wounds, recovered He was 
afterwards one of the most conspicuous of the intrepid Rajpoots 
serving in the Dekhan, and often atti acted notice, especially in the 
captuie of Beejapoor But the.impeiial piinces knew not how to 
appreciate or to manage such men, who, when united under one 
who could contiol them, weie irresistible. 

Juggnt Sing, the son of Mokund, succeeded to the family estates. 


* He held also the districts ofDeh and Goorah in grant direct of the empire 
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and to the munsub or dignity of a commander of two thousand, in 
the imperial army. He continued serving in the Dekhan until his 
death in S 1726, leaving no issue 

Paim Sing, son of Kuniram of Koelah, succeeded ; but was so 
invincibly stupid that the panch (council of chiefs) set him aside 
aftei SIX months^ rule, and sent him back to Koelah, which is still 
held by his descendants * 

Kishore Sing, who so miraculously recovered from his wounds, 
was placed upon the gadi When the throne was at length obtained 
by Aiungzdb, Kishoie was again serving in the south, and shedding 
his own blood, with that of his kinsmen, in its subjugation He 
gieatly distinguished himself at the siege of Beejapoor, and was 
finally slam at the escalade of Aic^tguih (Arcot), in S 1742. He 
was a noble specimen of a Haia; and, it is said, counted fifty 
wounds on his peison He left thiee sons, Bishen Sing, Ram Sing, 
and Hurnat Sing The eldest, Bishen Sing, was deprived of his 
birthright for lefusing to accompany his father to the south , but 
had the appanage and royal palace of Antah confer led upon him. 
His issue was as follows Piithi Sing, chief of Antah, whose son, 
Ajit Sing, had thieo sons, Chuttei Sal, Goman Sing, and Raj Sing. 

Ram Sing, who was with his father when he was killed, succeeded 
to all his dignities, and was inferior to none in the contests which 
fill the page of impeiial history, and in opposing the rise of the 
Mahiattas In the war of succession, he embraced the cause of 
Prince Azim, the viceioy m the Dekhan, against the elder, Moazzim, 
and was slain in the battle of Jajow, in S 1764 In this memorable 
conflict, which decided the succession to the throne, the Kotah 
prince espoused the opposite cause to the head of his house of 
Boondi, and Hara met Hara in that despeiate encounter, when a 
cannon-shot terminated the life of Ram Sing in the very zenith of 
his career. 

Bheem Sing succeeded, and with him Kotah no longer remained 
a raj of the third older On the death of Buhadbor Shah, and the 
accession of Perokser, Raja Bheem espoused the cause of the Syeds, 
when his was inoi eased to 'five thousand,^ a rank hereto- ' 

fore confined to princes of the blood and rajas of the first class. The 
elder branch of the Haias maintained its fealty to the throne against 
these usurping ministers, and thus the breach made at the battle of 
Jajow was widened by their taking opposite sides The disgiaceful 
attempt of Raja Bheem on the- life of Rao Raja Boodh of Boondi has 
already been recorded Having completely identified himself with 


* A descendant of his covered Monstm's retreat even before this general 
reached the Moknndurra Pass, and fell defending the fold of the Amjar, 
disdaining to retreat His simple cenotaph maiks the spot where in the gallant 
old style this chief " spread his carpet” to meet the Dekhany host, while a 
British commander at the head of a force capable of sweeping one end of India 
to the other, fled < The author will say moie of this in his Personal Hairative, 
having visited the spot 
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the designs of the Syeds and Jey Sing of Amber, he aided all the 
schemes of the latter to annihilate Boondi, an object the moie easy 
of accomplishment since the unmerited and sudden misfortunes of , 
Bao Boodh had depiived him of his reason Ba^a Bheem obtained 
the I’oyal sunnud or grant for all the lands on the Pathai, from 
Elotah "west, to the descent into Aheeiwarra east, ■which compre- 
hended much land of the Kheechies as well as of Boondi He thus 
obtained the celebrated castle of Gagiown, now the strongest in 
Harouti, and lendeied memorable by its defence against Alla-o-din ; 
likewise Mow Mydana, Shirgnrh, Barah, Mangrole, and Baiode, 
all to the eastwaid of the Ohumbul, which was formally constituted 
the western boundary of the state The aboriginal Bhils of Oojla, 
or ‘ pnre’ descent, had recovered much of their ancient inheiitance 
in the intricate tiacts on the southei n frontier of Haiouti Of these, 
Munohur Thana, now the most southern gariison of Kotah, became 
.their chief place, and heie dwelt ‘the king of the Bhils,^ Baja 
Ohuker-S^n, whose person was attended by five hundred horse and 
eight bundled bowmen, and to whom all the various tribes of Bhils, 
from Mdwar to the extiemity of the plateau, owed obedience This 
indigenous race, whose simple life secuied their pi eseiwation amidst 
all the vicissitudes of foitune, fiom Ba]a Bho] of Dhar to Baja 
Bheem of Kotah, weie dispossessed and hunted down without 
mercy, and then possessions added to Kotah On the occasion of 
the sub]ugation of Bhilwaira, the latter assigned tracts of land to the 
Omut chiefs otNursingurh and Bajgurh Patun, with townships in 
tJidUf* in Kotah proper, and hence aiosethe claim of Kotah on these 
independent states for the tribute termed tunica.'^ At the same time, 
all the chieftains acknowledgedthe supiemacyof Kotah, under ai tides 
of piecisely the same nature as those which guaranteed the safety and. 
independence of Bajwaria by Biitain, with this difference, that the 
Omuts could not be installed without the Lhelat of recognition of the 
princes of Kotah Had Baja Bheem lived, he would further have 
extended the borders of Harouti, which were already carried beyond 
the mountains, Onarsi, Dig, Perawa, and the lands of the Chundei a- 
wuts, weie brought under subjection, but were lost with his death, 
which^ like that of his predecessors, was an untimely sacrifice to 
duty towards the thione 

When the celebrated Khilij Khan, afterwards bettei known to 
• history as Nizam-ool-Moolk, fled from the court to maintain hiraSelf 
by force of aims in his government of the Dekhan, Baja Jey Sing of 
Amber, as the lieutenant of the king, commanded Bheem Sing of 
Kotah and Guj Sing of Nuiwar to inteicept him in his passage The 
Nizam was the Fugr% huddul Bliae, or * tui ban-exchanged bi other,' 
of the Hara prince, and he sent him a friendly epistle, entreating 
him “ not to ciedit the reports to his disadvantage, telling him that 

^ This IB one more of the numerous inexplicable claims which theBiitish. 
Government has had to decide upon, since it became the universal arbitiator. 
Neither party understanding their origin, the difficulty of a just decision must 
•be obvious , This sets it at lest 
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he had abstracted no treasures of the empire, and that Jey Smg ' 

was a meddling knave, who desiied the destruction of both , and 
"urging him to heed him not, nor offer auy molestation to his 
" passage to the south The brave Hara replied, that " he knew 
"the line between friendship and duty, he was commanded to 
" intercept him, and had advanced for that purpose, it was the king’s 
" 01 del , fight him he must, and next morning would attack him ” 
The courtesy of the Rajpoot, who mingled no resentment with his 
hostility, but, like a true cavalier, gave due warning of his intention, 
was not thiown away upon the wily Mooslem. The Nizam took 
post amidst the broken ground of the Sinde, near the town of 
Koor\7ye Bhorasso Theie was but one approach to his position 
without a circuitous march, which suited not the impatient Rajpoot * 
and there his antagonist planted a battery, masked by some brush- 
wood At the <peela hadul (moming-dawn). Raja Bheem, having 
taken his uml-pani, oi opium-water, mounted his elephant, and 
uniting his vassals to those of the Gutchwaha, the combined clans 
moved on to the attack, in one of those dense masses, with couched 
lances, whose shock is irresistible They were within musket-shot 
of the Nizam had they reached him, Hydiabad would never have 
arisen on the rums of Gowalcoond, the ancient Hara abode . but the 
battery opened, and in an instant the elephants with their riders. 
Raja Bheem and Raja Guj, were destroyed Horse and foot became 
commingled, happy to emerge from the toils into which the bhnd 
confidence of their leaders had carried them, and Khihj Hhan 
pursued the careei that destiny had marked out for him 

On this occasion tKe Haras sustained a double loss their leader,, 
and their titular divinity, Biij-ndth, the god of Bnj This ‘pallad^^m 
of the Haras is a small golden image, which is borne on the saddle- 
bow of their princely leader in every conflict. When the gole is 
formed and the lances are couched, the signal of onset is the shout 
of *\Jy Bryj-Ndthgi ‘^^Victoiy to Bnj-nS,th and many a glorious 
victoiy and many a gloiious death has he witnessed After bemg 
long missing, the representative of the god was recovered and sent 
to Kotahj to the great joy of every Haia, It was in S. 1 776 (A D 
1720) that Bheem Sing perished, having luled fifteen years, during 
which short period he established the affairs of his little dominion 
on a basis which has never been shaken 

The rivalry that commenced between the houses, when Hara 
encounteied Haia on the plains of Dholpoor, and each princely leader 
sealed his fidelity to the cause he espoused with his blood, was 
biought to issue by Raja Bheem, whose attack upon Rao Boodh of 
Boondf, while defending the forlorn Reroksdr, has already been 
lelated, though without its consequences These were fatal to the 
supremacy of the elder branch , for, taking advantage of his position 
and the expulsion of Rao Boodh, in which he aided. Raja Bheem 
made an attempt upon Boondl, and despoiled that capital of all the 
insignia of sovereign rule, its nahaoras, ot kettle-drums, with the 
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celebiated rin-saiilehf or war-shell, an heir-loom descended from the 
heioes of antiquity. Even the mihtary band, whose various discor- 
dant instiuments are still in Ube, may be heard va. •pseudo concert 
from the guard-room over the chief gate of the citadel, at liLotah ; 
while the orange flag,*^ the gift of Jdhangii to Rao Ruttun, aiound 
which 'many a brave Haia has breathed his last, is now used by the 
junioi house in all piocessions oi battles 

To recover these ensigas ot fallen dignity, many a stratagem has 
been tiied Raise keys of the city gates of Kotah and its citadel 
had been piocured, and its guaids won ovei by bribery to favour 
admission , but an unceasing vigilance defeated the plan when on 
the Diink of execution since which, the gates of Kotah aie always 
closed at sunset, and never opened even co the prince This custom 
has been attended with gieat inconvenience , of which the follow- 
ing anecdote affords an 'instance When Raja Dooi]un after his 
deteat reached Kotah at midnight, with a few attendants, he called 
aloud to the sentinel for admittance , but the orders of the latter 
weie peremptory, and allowed of no discretion The soldier desired 
the Raja to be gone , upon which, expostulation being vain, he 
revealed himself as the prince At this the soldier laughed , but, 
tiled of impoitunity, bade his soveieign “ go to heiy^ levelled 
his match-look, and lefusedto call the ofiicei on guard The prince 
retiied, and passed the night in a temple close at hand At day- 
break the gates were opened, and the soldiers weie laughing at their 
comrade’s story of the night, when the Raja appeared. All weie 
surprised, but most of all the sentinel, who, taking his sword and 
shield, placed them at his sovereign’s feet, and in a manly but 
respectful attitud a vaxwjgjj (decision The prince raised him, and 
piaising hf®^ fid ell ®°Atowed the diess he then wore upon him, 
besides a gut of 

The Haia chronicler states, that Raja Bheem’s person was seamed 
with scars, and so fastidious was he, through the fear of incuiring 
the imputation of vanity, that he never undressed in piesence of 
his attendants Kor was it till his death- wound at Koorwye that this 
singulaiity was explained, on one of his confidential servants express- 
ing his surprise at the numerous scars , which brought this charac- 
teristic reply “ He who is born to govern Haras, and 'desires to 

preserve his land, must expect to get these the proper post for a 

Rajpoot prince is ever at the head ot his vassals ” 

Raja Bheem was the first prince of Kotah who had the dignity of 
Puuj-hazQ/ii, 01 ' leader of five thousand,’ conferied.npon him He 
was likewise the first of his dynasty who boie the title of Maha-Rao, 
or ^ Great Prince a title confiimed though not conferred by the 
paiamount sovereign, but by the head of their own princely tribes, 
the Rana of M 6 war Previous to Gopinath of Boondi, whose issue 
are the great feudal chiefs of Harouti, then titular appellation was 
Apji, which has the same import as het self (oi rather himself), 
applied to highland chiefs of Scotland , but when Indur Sal went 
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to Oodipoor, lie procured the title of Mahaja for himself and his 
hi others , since which Apji has been applied to the holders of tjie 
secondary fiefs, the Madhani of Kotah Eaja Bheem left three 
sons, Ai]oon Sing, Siam Sing, and Door]un Sal 

Maha-Rao Arjoon mariied the sister of Madhfi Sing, ancestor of 
Zalim Sing Jhala , hut died without issue, after four years^ lule. 
On his death, there aiose a civil war lespecting the succession, in 
which the vassals weie divided Clan encounteied clan in the field 
of Oodipooia, when the fate of Siam Sing was sealed in his blood 
It IS said, the suivivor would willingly have given up dominion to 
have restored his brother to life ; that he cuisedhis ambitious lash- 
ness, and wept bitteily ovei the dead body By these contentions, 
the rich districts of Rampooia, Bhanpoora, and Kalapete, which the 
king had taken from the ancient family and bestowed on Baja 
Bheem, were lost to the Haias, and legained by their ancient 
possessors. 

Dooi’jun Sal assumed ‘ the rod’ in S 1780 (AD 1724). His 
accession was acknowledged by Mahomed Shah, the last of the 
Timoorean kings who deserved the appellation, and at whose court 
the piince of Kotah received the Uidlat and obtained the boon of 
pieventing the slaughter of kine in every part of the Jumna 
frequented by his nation Dooijun Sal succeeded on the eve of 
an eventful period in the annals of his country. It was in his 
reign that the Mahiattas under Bajrao fiist invaded Hindustan. 
On this memorable occasion, they passed by the Taruj Pass, and 
skiiting Haiouti on its eastern frontier, performed a service to 
Doorjun Sal, by attacking and presenting to J>im the castle of 
Hahigurh, then held by a Mussulman chi^f Brij. was in S 1795* 
(A D. 1739), that the first connexion betw is boieHai^fs and the 
* Southions’ took place , and this seivice olfliGte Peshwa leader was 
a return for stores and ammunition necessary for his entei prize. 
But a few years only elapsed befoie this friendly act and the good 
understanding it induced were forgotten 

We have recorded, in the annals of Boondi, the attempts of the 
princes of Amber, who weie aimed with the power of the monarchy, 
to 1 educe the chiefs of Harouti to the condition of vassals This 
policy, originating with Jey Sing, was pursued by his successor, 
who drove the gallant Boodh Sing into exile, to madness and death, 
though the means by which he efiected it ultimately recoiled upon 
him, to his humiliation and destruction Having, however, driven 
Boodh Sing fiom Boondi, and imposed the condition of homage and 
tribute upon the creatuie of his installation, he desired to inflict his 
supremacy on Kotah In this cause, in S 1800, he invited the 
thiee great Mahiatta leaders, with the J&ts under Sooruj Mull, when, 
after a severe conflict at Kotree, the city was invested During 


* In this year, when Ba]iao invaded Hindostan, passing through Harouti, 
Himmnt Sing Jhala yr&sfotijdai of Kotah In that year Seo Sing, and in the 
succeeding, the celebrated Zalim Sing was born 
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three montlis, every effort was madej hut in vain , and after cutting 
down the trees and destioying the gardens m the environs, they 
weie compelled to decamp, the leader, Jey Appa Sindia, leaving one 
of his hands, which was cairied off by a cannon-shot 

Dooijun Sal was nobly seconded by the com age and counsel of the 
Foujdai , or ^ commandant of the ganison,^ Himmut Sing, a Iiia]poot 
of the Jhala tube It was through Himmut Sing that the negotia- 
tions were earned on, which added Nahigurh toHotah,and to 
him were confided those in which ILotah was compelled to follow the 
geneial denationalization, and become subseivient tothe Mahiattas. 
Between these two events, S. 1795 and S 1800, Zalim Sing was 
boin, a name of such celebrity, that his biogiaphy would embrace all 
that lemains to be told of the histoiy of the Haras 

When Esun Sing was foiled, the biave Doorjun Sal lent his 
assistance to leplace the exiled Omdda on the thione which his 
father had lost But without Holoai^s aid, this would have been 
vain, and, in S. 1805 (AD. 1749), the year of Omeda's lestoration, 
Kotahwas compelled to become tributary to the Mahrattas. 

Doorjun Sal added several places to his dominions He took 
P’hool-Buirode fiom the Kheechies, and attempted the fortress of 
Googore, which was bravely defended by Balbudur in peison, who 
created a league again sttheHara composed of the chiefs of Rampoora, 
Sheopooi, andBoondl. The standard of Kotah was preserved from 
falling into the hands of the Kheechies by the gallantry of Om5da 
Sing of Boondi The battle between the rival clans, both of Chohan 
blood, was in S 1810; and in thiee years more, Doorjun Sal departed 
this life He was a valiant pnnee, and possessed all the qualities of 
which the Ra 3 poot is enamoured, affability, generosity, andbraveiy 
He was devoted to field-sports, especially the royal one of tiger- 
hunting, and had Bumnas oi pieseives in every coiner of his 
dominions (some of immense extent, with ditches and palisadoes, 
and sometimes ciicumvallations), in all of which he erected hunting.- 
seats 

In these expeditions, which resembled preparations for war, he 
invariably carriedthequeens These Amazonian ladies were taughtthe 
use of the matchlock, and being placed upon the teiraced-roofs of 
the hunting-seats, sent their shots at the forest-loid, when driven 
past then stand by the hunters On one of these occasions, the 
Jhala jPozydar was at the foot of the scaffolding, the tigei, infuriated 
with the uproar, approached him open-mouthed ; but the piince had 
not yet given the word, and none daied to fire without this signal. 
The ammal eyed his victim, and was on the point of springing, 
when the Jhala advanced his shield, sprung upon him, and with one 
blow of his sword laid him dead at his feet The act was.applanded 
by the prince and his couit, and contributed not a little tothe 
character he had ah eady attained 

Dooijun Sal left no issue He was married to a daughter of the 
[Voi n.] 60 
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Bana of Mewai . Being often disappointed, and at lengtTi despairing 
of an heir, about thiee years befoie his death, he told the Bani it 
was time to think of adopting an hen to fill the gadi, “ foi it was 
" evident that the Almighty disapproved of the usurpation which 

changed the ordei of succession'* It will be remembei ed that 
Bishen Sing, son of Bam Sing, was set aside for refusing, in com- 
pliance with maternal fears, to accompany his father in the wais of 
the Dekhau When dispossessed of his biithright, he was established 
in the fief of Antah on the Chumbul At the death of Doogun Sal, 
A]it Sing, giandson of the disinherited piince, was loid of Antah, 
but he was in extieme old age He had thiee sons, and the eldest, 
whose name of Chutter Sal levived ancient associations, was foijnally 
“ placed in the lap of the Ban! Mewai i, the asees (blessing) was 
“ given, he was taught the names of his ancestois (being no longer 

regarded as the sou of A]it of Antah), Chutter Sing, son of Dooijun 
" Sal, Bheemsingote, Bam Sing, Kishoie Sing, «&:c,&c and so on, to 
the fountain-head, Dewa-Bango, and thence to Manik Ba^, of Ajm^r 
Though the adoption was pioclaimed, and all looked to Chutter Sal 
as the future lord of the Haias of Kotah, yet on the death of Doorjun, 
the Jhala Pou]dar took upon him to make an alteration in this 
impoitatit act, and he had powei enough to effect it. The old chief 
of Antah was yet alive, and the Boujdar said, ** it was contiaiy to 

natui e that the son should rule and the father obey ,*’ but doubtless 
other motives mingled with his piety, in which, besides self-interest, 
may have been a consciousness of the.dangeis inseparable fiom a 
minority The only difficulty was to obtain the consent of the chief 
himself, then/'fouisooieyeaisand upwards," to abandon his peaceful 
oastlfe on the Cali Sinde for the cares of government But the 
Foujdai prevailed , old Ajlt was crowned, and survived his exalta- 
tion two years and a half A 3 it left three sons, Chutter 'Sal, Coman 
Sing, and Ba] Sing 

Chutter Sal was proclaimed the Maha Bao of the Haras The 
celebrated Himmut Sing Jhala died befoie his accession, and his 
office of Foujdar was conferred upon his nephew, Zahm Sing 

At this epoch, Madhfi Sing, who had acceded to the throne of 
Amber on the suicide of his predecessor, Bsuri, instead of taking 
warning by example, prepared to put forth all his strength for the 
revival of those tributary claims upon the Haias, which had cost his 
brother his life The contest was between Bajpoot and Eajpoot ; 
the question at issue was supremacy on the one hand, and subser- 
viency on the other, the sole plea for which was that the Kotah 
•contingent had acted under thepnnces of Ambdr, when lieutenants 
of the empire But the Haras held in utter scorn the attempt to 
compel this service in their individual capacity, in which they only 
recognized them as equals 

It was in S 1817 (A D 1761), that the pi ince of Amber assembled 
all his clansto force the Haras to acknowledge them selves tiibutaiies. 
The invasion of the Abdalli, which humbled the Mahrattas and put a 
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stop to their pretensions to universal soveieignty, left the Bajpootg to 
themselves Madhd Sing, in his maich to Harouti, assaulted Ooniaia, 
and added it to his teiiitoiy Thence he proceededto Lakhairi, which 
he took, diiving out the ci est-fallen Southions Emboldened by this 
snccess,heciossedatthePally G-hat, the point of confluenceof thePai 
and theOhumbul The Haia chieftain of Sooltanpoie, whose duty was 
the defence of the f oi d, was taken by sui puse , but, like a ti ue Hai a, he 
gatheied his kinsmen outside his castle, and gave battle to the host , 
He made amends foi his supineness, and barteied his life foi his 
honoui It was lemaiked by the invadeis, that, as he fell, his 
clenched hand giasped the eaith, which afforded meriiment to some, 
but seiious reflection to those who knew the tribe, and who conveited 
it into an omen that even in death the Hara would cling to his 

land The victois, flushed with this fresh success, pi oceeded 
through the heart of Kotah, until they reached Butwario, wheie 
they found five thousand Haias, elc haup ca I' “tay all ‘ children of 
one father,' drawn up to oppose them ThCl°umerical odds were 
feaiful against Kotah , but the lattei were d a ding their altais and 
then honour The battle commenced wit'^® S^speiate chaige of the 
whole Cutchwaha horse, far moi;e than the brave legion of 

Kotah , but, too confident of success, £hey had tired then horses eie 
they joined It was met by a dense mass, with peifect coolness, and 
the Haras remained unbioken by the shock Ffesh numbers came 
up , the infantry joined the cavalry, and the battle became desperate 
and bloody It was at this moment that Zalim Sing made his dehut. 
He was then twenty-one yeais of age, and had alieady, as the 
adopted son of Himmut Sing, * ** tied his turban on his head,” and 
succeeded to his post of Foujdar While the battle was raging, 
Zahm dismounted, and at the head of his quota, fought on foot, and 
at the most critical moment obtained the merit of the victory, by 
the fiist display of that sagacity for which he has been so remaik- 
able throughout his hfe 

Mulhar Rao Holcar was encamped in their vicinity, with the 
remnant of his hoide, but so ci est-fallen since the fatal day of 
Panniput,"^ that he feaied to side with either • At this moment, 
young Zahm, mounting his steed, galloped to the Mahiatta, and 
implored him, if he would not fight, to move lound and plunder the 
Jeipoor camp a hint which needed no lepetition 

The little impiession yet made on the Kotah band only requiied 
the leportthat “ the camp was assaulted,” to convert the lukewaim 
com age of their antagonists into panic and flight ‘ “ the host of 

Jeipooi fled, while the swoid ot the Hara peifoimed teerut 
“ (pilgi image) in rivers of blood ” 

The chiefs of Macheiri, of Esuideh, Watko,Barrole, Atchrole, with 
all the otes and awuts of Ambei, turned their backs on five thousand 
Haras of Kotah , for the Boondi troops, though assembled, did not 

*It is singular enough, thac Zahm Sing was born in the year of Faidar 
iahah s invasion, and maae his poliucal enttee in that of the Abaalh 
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]Oi% and lost tile golden oppoi tunity to fi cc its lolrceh, or fiefs, from 
tliys tubule Many pnsouoib wete taken, and llie fivc-colourcd 
h^nc} of Amboi fell into tbe bands of tbo ITnias, "wlioso bard was 
non slow to turn tbo incident to account in tlic stanza, still lepcated 
■wbouevor lie cclebiatcs the Mctoiy of Biituano, and in winch tbo 
star^(/aj)n.) of J2ahm piovailcd 

“t/iiHjr Dulwiuia jecl 
“ Tatid Zaliui Jhala 
Hinq eL lUitff cltuna 
** /iunq Panch‘i niig en " 

** In the battle of Ibitwairo, the stai of I^alim was triumphant. 
" In tliat field of stiifp (iiTiya), but one coloui (i»ny) coveiod that 
‘‘ of the five-colomed (panch-riinga) banuei meaning that the 
Ambei standard ivas dj'cd in blood 

The battle oflButnairo decided the question of tiibute, nor has 
the Cutcliwalia sinj^ tins ida 3 ' daied to advance the question of 
supi omacy, which, 'll" ^ heute'fiant of the empue, he desired to transfer 
to Inniself In doii^ '' J tlnkclaini, erei since the da} of Butwairo, 
when the Haias asset?'-^,_ 
annual militaiy festival,*sj 
IS demolished amidst shouts oi applause 

Chutter Sal survived his elevation and this success but a few 
yeais, and as he died without offspring, ho was succeeded by his 
brother. 


eii Champ (Ic Mats to celebiate the 
ake a mock castle of Ambei, which 
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CHAPTER VII 

jlfaZia Uao Gomdn Sing — Zalim Smg — llis Ivth, ancestry, and pogress to 
potocj — Ojfficc 0 / Fou 3 dai hecomes Iietedilaiy tn hxs family — Uis ofjdeo and 
estate 1 esumedhj Gomdn Sing — Heahandons Kotali — Proceeds to IToicar — 
Performs services to the Rana, and receives the title of Ba] Binna, and 
estates — Serves against the Main alias — Is wounded and made jntsonei — 
Retur ns to Kotali — Maharaita invasion — Shim of JBuhddnte — Its gloiioiis 
defence — Sacrifice of a clan — Garrison of Snhcil destroyed — Zahm Sing 
employed — His successful negotiation — Resloi ation to poroci — Rao Gomdn 
constitutes Zahrn guardian of his son Orned Sing, who is proclaimed — The 
Tika-dour, oi ‘ 1 aid of accession ’ — Oaptiir c of Kailnar r a — DificuUies of the 
protector's situation — Cahal against his power — Desli uction of the corispi- 
r ator b — Exile of the nohles — Segueslratiori of estates — Conspiracy of Athoon 
— Predatory lands — Athoon surrenders — Evile of iheJIarariollcs — Curtail- 
ment of the feudal interests — Oonspviacy ofMosain — Plan for the desli uclion 
of iho regent and family — Mosairi chief tahes sanctuar y in the temple — Is 
dr aggedfor th and slam — Maha, Rao's h other s implicated in the plot — Then 
incarceration and death — Numerous projects agamst the hfe of the regent — 
Female conspiracy — JIoio defeated — The regent's precautions 

Goman Sing, in S 1822 (A D 1766), ascended the gadi of his 
ancestors He was in the piime of manhood, full of vigour and 
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intbllecfc, and well calculated to contend Witt tte tempests collecting 
fi'Om the soutt, ready to pour on the devoted lands of Rajpootana, 
But one short lush um of rule was all that fate had ordained for him, 
when he was compelled to resign his lod of power into the hands of 
an infant But eie we leach this period, we must retrace oni steps, 
and introduce moie prominently the individual whose biography is 
the future history of this state , for Zalim Sing is Kotah, his name 
being not only indissolubly linked with her’s in every page of her 
existence, but incoiporated with that of every state of B/a3pootana 
for more than half a centuiy He was the optimum mobile oi the 
region he inhabited, a spheie far too confined for his genius, which, 
leqmred a wider field for its display, and might have controlled the 
destinies of nations , 

Zalim Sing is a Rajpoot of the Jhala tube He was born in S. 
1796 (A D 1740), an evei memorable epoch (as already observed) in 
the histoiy of Inia, when the victorious Nadir Shah led his hordes 
into her fertile soil, and gave the finishing blow to the dynasty of 
Timour But for this event, its existence might have been pi oti act- 
ed, though its recovery was hopeless • the principle of decay had 
been generated by the policy of Arungz4b. Mahomed Shah was at 
this time emperoi of India, and the valiant Doorjun Sal sat on the 
throne of Kotah Rrom this period (A D 1740), five princes have 
passed away and a sixth has been enthroned , and, albeit one of these 
reigns endured for half a century, Zalim Sing has outlived them all,* 
and though blind, his moral perceptions are as acute as on the day 
of Butwarro. What a chain of events does not this protracted life 
embrace ! An empire then dazzling m glory, and now mouldering in 
the dust. At its opening, the highest noble of Britain would have 
stood at a reverential distance from the thione of Timour, m the 
attitude of a suppliant, and now, 

“ None so poor 

" As do him reverence ” 

To do anything like justice to the biography of , one who for so 
long a period was a prominent actor in the scene, is utteily 

impossible, this consideration, however, need not prevent our 
attempting a sketch of this consummate politician, who can scarcely 
find a paiaUel in the varied page of history. 

The ancestois of Zalim Sing weie petty chieftains of Hulwud, in 
thfe district of Jhalawar, a subdivision of the Saurashtra pemnsula, 
Bhao Sing was a younger son of this family, who, with a few 
adherents, left the paternal loof to seek fortune amongst the 
numerous conflicting armies that ranged India during the contests for 
supremacy amongst the sons of Arungzeb His son, Madhu Sing, 
came to Kotah when Raja Bheem was in the zenith of his power. 
Although he had only twenty-five hoise in his tram, it is a proof of 
the respectabihty of the Jhala, that the pnnce disdained not his 
alliance, and even married his son, TJrjoon, to the young adventurer's 


* This was written m A D 1821, when Maha Rao Kishore Smg succeeded. 
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sistei. Not loDg after, the estate of Nandta was entailed upon him, 
with the confidential post of Fovjdm , which includes not only the 
command of the tioops, but that of the castle, the residence of the 
sovereign This family connexion gave an inteiest to his authoiity, 
and proem ed him the lespectful title of Mdmdh,'*' fiom the younger 
bianolies of the pnnee's family, an epithet which habit has continued 
to his successois, who aie always addressed Mdmdli Saheh, ‘ Sir, 
Uncle I’ Muddiln Sing succeeded his father in the office of Foujdar. 
He had two sons, Himmut Sing, and Putin Sing 

Bhao Sing, left Hiilwad with twenty-five horse 

Madhu Sing 

Muddun Sing 


Himmufi Sing Pirthi Sing 


Seo Sing, Zalim Sing, 

horu in S 1795 , born in S 1796 

I 

Madhu Sing, 
present regent 

Bappa Loll, • 

twenty-one years of age 

The office of Foujdai which, like all those of the east, had become 
heieditaiy, was advantageously filled by Himmut Sing, whose 
biavery and skill were conspicuous on many trying emergencies 
He directed, or at least seconded, the defence of Kotah, when first 
assailed by the combined Mahiatta and Jeipooi troops, and con- 
ducted the tieaty which made hei tiibutary to the former, till at 
length so identified was his influence with that of the Haras, that 
with their concurience he restored the ancient line of succession. 
Though neithei the prince, Door3un Sal, nor his Majoi Homo, had 
much merit in this act, it was made available by Zalim Sing in 
support of his pretensions to powei, and in pi oof of the ingiatitude 
of his sovereign, ''whose ancestois recoveied their lights at the 
" instigation of his own ” But Zalim Sing had no occasion to go 
back to the virtues of his ancestors for an argument on which to base 
his own claims to authority He could point to the field of But- 
wan o, where his bravery and skill mainly aided to vanquish the 
enemies of Kotah, and to crush for evei those airogant pretensions 
to supiemacy which the Jeipooi state strained every nerve to 
establish 

It was not long after the accession of Goman Sing to the sceptre 
of the Haias, that the biave and handsome Major Domo, having 
dared to cioss his master’s path in love, lost his favour, and the 
office of Poujdai, which he had attained in his twenty-fiist year It 


^ Mdmdh is ‘ maternal uncle,’ KaJea, ‘ paternal uncle.’ 
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is piobable he evinced little contrition for his offence, for the con- 
fiscation of Nandta soon followed. This estate, on the west bank of 
the Ohumbul, still en3oyed as a fief in peipetuity by the Jhala 
family, was the original appanage of the Kotah state when a 
younger bianch of Boondi From hence may be infei-red the con- 
sideration in which the Jhala ancestor of om subject was held, 
which confeired upon him the heir-loom of the house Both the 
office and the estate theieto attached, thus lesnmed, weie bestowed 
' upon the maternal uncle of the prince, Bhoput Sing, of the Bankrote 
tribe. By this step, the door of reconciliation being closed against 
the young Jhala, he detei mined to abandon the scene of his disgiace, 
and couit foitune elsewhere. He was not long in determining the 
path he should puisue Ambei was shut against him, and Marwar 
held out no.field foi his ambition Mewar was at hand, and a chief 
ot his own tube and nation then ruled the councils of' Rana Ursi, 
who had lately succeeded to power, but a power paralyzed by faction 
and by a Pi etender to the thi one The Jhala chiettain of Dailwaiia, 
one of the sixteen great barons of Mewai, had headed the paity 
which placed his sovereign on the thione, and he felt no desiie to 
part with the influence which this service give him He entei tamed 
foieign guards about the person of his pi nice, and distributed estates 
at pleasuie among those who supported his measures, while from 
the down domain, or from the estates of those who were hostile to 
his influence, he seized upon lands, which doubled his possessions 
Such was the court of* B.ana Ursi, when the ex-Majot Domo of 
Kotah came to seek a new master. His reputation at once secured 
him a reception, and his talents ior finesse, alieady developed, made 
the Rana confide to him the 8ub3ection m which he was held by his 
own vassal-sub3ect It was then that Zalim, a youth and a stranger, 
shewed that laie union of intrepidity and caution, which has made 
him the wonder of the age By a most danng plan, which cost the 
Dailwarra chief his life, in open day and surrounded by attendants, 
the Rana was released from this odious tutelage. For this service, 
the title of Raj Riiina,* and the estate of Oheeturkhaiia on the 
southern f ion tier were conferred upon Zalim, who was now a noble 
of the second rank in Mewar The lebellion still continued, however, 
and the pretender and his faction sought the aid of the Mahiattas j 
but under the vigoious councils of Zalim, seconded by the spirit of 
the Rana, an army was collected which gave battle to the combined 
vebels and Mahrattas The result of this day has already been 
related j* The Rana was discomfited and lost the flower of his 
nobles when viotoiy was almost assured to them, and Zalim was 
left wounded and a prisoner in the field He fell into the hands of 
Trimbuck Rao, the fathei of the celebiated ITmba3i Inglia, and the 
filendship then formed mateiially governed the futuie actions of his 
life. 

The loss of this battle left the Rana and M^war at the mercy of 


* Not Bana, which ho puts upon his seal 


t See Vol. I, p. 367. 
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the conqtieior. Oodipoor was invested, and capitulated, after a noble 
defence, upou tei ms wliicli peipetuated hertlualdom Zalim, too 
wise to cling to the fortunes of a falling house, instead of returning 
to Oodipooi, bent his steps to Kotah, in cbmpany with the Pundit, 
Lalla]i Belial, the faithful paitakei of his futuie foi tunes Zalim 
foiesaw the stoim about to spread over Ea]waiia, and deemed him- 
self equal to guide and aveit it fiom Kotah, while the political 
levity of M^war gave him little hopes of success at that court 

Baja Goman, howevei, had neithei foi gotten nor forgiven Ins 
competitoi, and refused to receive him but in no wise daunted, he 
tiusted to his address, and thiust himself unbidden on the prince. 
The moment he chose proved favourable , and he was not only 
pardoned, but employed. 

The Mahiattas had now i cached the southern ffontier, and 
invested the castle of Bukadnie, which was defended by foui hundred 
Haias of the Sawunt clan,^ under its chief, Madhd Sing The enemy 
had been foiled in repeated attempts to escalade, and it furnishes a 
good idea of the inadequate means of the 'Southrons'* foi the opeia- 
•tions of a siege, when then besieging apparatus was confined to an 
elephant, whose head was the substitute foi a, petal d, to burst open 
the gate Repeated instances, however, prove that this noble animal 
IS fully equal to the task, and would have succeeded on this occasion, 
had not the intrepidity of the Haia chieftain prompted one of those 
desperate exploits which fill the pages of their annals Aimed with 
his dagger, Madhii Sing leaped iiom the walls upon the back of the 
elephant, stabbed the rider, and with repeated blows felled the 
animal to the earth That ho should escape could not be expected ; 
but his death and the noble deed kindled such enthusiasm, that his 
clan threw wide the gate, and luslnng sword in hand amidst the 
multitude, peiished to a man But they died not unavenged: 
thirteen hundred of the bi avest of the Mahrattas accompanied them 
to Swaloca, the wairiois* heaven The invaders continued their 
inroad, and invested Sukeit but the prince sent his commands to 
the garrison to preserve then lives foi Kotah, and not again sacrifice 
them, as the point of honour had been nobly maintained. Accord- 
ingly, at midnight, they evacuated the place, but whether from 
accident or treachery, the grass ]ongle which covered then retreat 
was set fire to, and cast so resplendent a light, that the brave 
garrison had to fight their way against desperate odds, and many 
were slain Mulhar Holcar, who had been greatly disheartened at 
the loss sustained at Bukaenie, was revived at this success, and 
prepared to follow it up Raja Goman deemed it advisable to try 
negotiation, and the Bankrote Foujdar was sent with full powers to 
treat with the Mahiatta commander , but he failed and returned. 

Such was the moment chosen by young Zalim to force himself 
into the presence of his offended prince In all probability he 


■*The reader is revested to refer to pago'lS?, for evidence of the loyalty anil 
heroism of Savrnnt Haia, the founder of this clan 
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mentioned' the day at Butwario, wlieieby his courage, and still 
moie by his tact, he leleased Kotah fiom the degradation of being 
subordinate to Ambdr , and that it was by his influence with the 
same Mulhar Holcar, who now thieatened Kotah, he was enabled to 
succeed. He was invested with full poweis,the negotiation was 
renewed, and teiminated successfully foi the sum of six- lacs of 
rupees, the Mahiatta leadei withdiew his hoide from the teriitory 
of Kotah His princess favour was i egained, his estate restoi ed, and 
the unsuccessful negotiator lost the oflSce of Fonjdai, into which 
young Zalim was re-inducted But scarcely had he lecoveiedhis 
rights, befoie Groman Sing was taken giievously ill, and all hopes of 
his life were relinquished To whom could the dying prince look 
at such a moment, as guardian of his infant son, but the peison 
whose skill had twice saved the state fiom peril? He accordingly 
, proclaimed his will to his chiefs, and with all due solemnity placed - 
Omdd Sing, then ten years of age, in the lap” of Zahm Sing 

Omed Sing was proclaimed in S. 1827 (AD. 1771) On the day 
of inauguration, the ancient Bajpoot custom of the tilca-dom was ’ 
revived, and the conquest of Kaiiwarra from the house of Hdrwar 
marked with ecldt the accession of the Maha Bao of the Haias of 
' Kotah, and gave early indication that the genius of the Begent 
would not sleep in his ofl5.ce -of Protector More than half a century 
of rule, amidst the most appalling vicissitudes, has amply conflrmed « 
the prognostication 

The retention of a power thus acquired, it may be concluded, 
could never be effected without severity, nor the vigorous authoiity, 
wielded throughout a period beyond the ordinary limits of mortality, 
be sustained without something more potent than persuasion. Still, 
when we consider Zalim^s perilous predicament, and the motives to 
peipetual re-action, his acts of severity aie fewer than might have 
been expected, or than occur in the course of usuiqiation under 
similar circumstances Mature reflection initiated all his measuies, 
and the sagacity of their conception was only equalled by the 
rapidity of their execution Whether the end in view was good or 
evil, nothing was ever half-done , no spark was left to excite futurU 
conflagration Even this excess of severity was an advantage , it 
restrained the repetition of what, whether morally right oi wrong, 
he was determined not to tolerate To pass a coiiect judgment on 
these acts is most diflScult. What in one case was a measure of 
barbarous severity, appears in another to have been one indispen- 
sable to the welfare of the state But this is not the place to discusS 
the character oi principles of the Begent, let us endeavour to unfold 
both in the exhibition of those acts which have earned him through 
the most tempestuous sea of political convulsion in the whole histoiy 
of India When nought but revolution and rapine stalked through 
tjie land, when state after state was crumbling mto dust, or sinking 
into the abyss of ruin, he guided the vessel entrusted to his care 
safely through all dangeis, adding yeaily to her riches, until he 
placed hei in security undei the protection of Biitain 
[Vos II] 
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Scarcely had Zalim assumed the protectorate, when he was com- 
pelled to make trial of those Machiavelian powers which have never 
desei ted him, in order to baffle the schemes devised to oppose him 
The duties of Foujdar, to which he had liitherto been restricted 
were entirely of a military nature ; though, as it involved the charge 
of the castle, in which the sovereign resided, it bi ought him m 
contact with his councils This, however, afforded no plea for 
inteifeience in the ditudni, or civil duties of the government, in 
which, ever since his own accession to power, he had a co-ad]utor in 
Kae Akiiam, a man of splendid talents, and who had been Dewan 
or prime ministei throughout the reign of Ghuttei Sal and thegieatei 
part of that of his successor To his counsel is mainly ascribed the 
advantages gained by Kotah throughout these reigns , yet did he 
fall a sacrifice to jealousies a short time before the death of his piince, 
G-om&n Sing It is not affirmed that they were the suggestions of 
young Zalim , but Akiram^s death left him fewer competitors to 
dispute the junction in his own person of the civil as well as military 
authority of the state Still he had no slight opposition to ovei come, 
in the veiy opening of his career The party which opposed the 
pretensions of Zalim Sing to act as Regent of the state, asserting 
that no such power had been bequeathed by the dying piince, 
consisted of his cousin, the Mahraja Suroop Sing, and the Bankrote 
chief, whose disgrace brought Zalim into power There was, besides, 
the JDhahhae Suskavn, foster-bi other to the prince, a man of talent 
and credit, whose post, being immediately about his person, affoided 
opportunities for carrying their schemes into effect. Such was the 
powerful opposition arrayed against the Protector in the very com- 
mencement of his career The conspiracy was hardly formed, 
however, before it was extinguished by the murder of the Mahiaja 
by the hands of the Dhabhae, the banishment of the assassin, and 
the flight of the Bankrote The rapidity with which this drama 
was enacted stiuck terror into all The gaining over the foster- 
brother, the making him the instrument, of punishment and bamsh- 
ing him for the crime, acted like a spell and appeared such a 
masterpiece of daiing and subtilty combined, that no one thought 
himself secure There had been no cause of discontent between the 
Mahraja and the Dhabhad, to prompt levenge , yet did the latter, in 
the glare of open day, rush upon him in the gaiden of Vrij-Vulas, 
and with a blow of his scimitar end his days The Regent was the 
loudest in execiating the author of the crime, whom he instantly 
seized and confined, and soon aftei expelled from Harouti But 
however well acted, this dissimulation passed not with the world , 
and, whethei innocent or guilty, they lay toZalim's charge the plot 
foi the murder of the Mahraja The Dhabhae died in exile and 
contempt at Jeipooi , and m abandoning him to his fate without 
provision, Zalim, if guilty of the deed, shewed at once his knowledge 
and contempt of mankind Had he added anothei murder to the 
first, and in the fury of an affected indignation become the sole 
depoBitoiy of his secret, he would only have increased the suspicion 
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of tlie world ; but in turning tbe culprit loose on society to proclaim 
bis participation in tbe crime, be neutralized tbe reproach by destroy- 
ing tbe credibility of one wbo was a self-convicted assassin when be 
bad it in bis power to check its circulation. In oider to unravel 
this tortuous policy, it is necessary to state that tbe Dhabba6 was 
seduced fiom tbe league by tbe persuasion of tbe Eegent, wbo 
insinuated that tbe Mabraja formed plans inimical to tbe safety of 
tbe young prince, and tbat bis own elevation was tbe true object of 
his hostility to tbe person entrusted with tbe charge of the minor 
soveieign. Whatever truth there might be in this, which might be 
pleaded in justifipation of the foul crime, it was attended with the 
consequences be expected. Immediately after, the remaining member 
of the adverse junta withdrew, and at the same time many of the 
nobles abandoned their estates and then country Zalim evinced 
bis contempt of their means of resistance by granting them free 
egress from the kingdom, and determined to turn their letreat to 
account They went to Jeipooi and to Jodpoor, but troubles 
prevailed everywhere , the piinces could with difficulty keep the 
prowling Mahiatta from their own doors, and possessed neither 
funds nor inchnation to enter into foreign quariels for objects which 
would only increase their already superabundant difficulties The 
event turned out as Zahm anticipated j and the princes, to whom the 
refugees were suitors, had a legitimate excuse in the i^epresentations 
of the Eegent, who described them as rebels to their sovereign and 
parties to designs hostile to his rule Some died abroad, and some, 
sick of wandering in a foreign land dependant on its bounty, solicited 
as a boon that their ** ashes might be burned with their fathers ' ” 
’ In granting this request, Zalim evinced that reliance on himself, 
which IS the leading feature of his character. He permitted their 
return, but leceived them as traitors who had abandoned their prince 
nnd their country, and it was announced to them, as an act of 
clemency, that they were permitted to live upon a part of their 
estates, which, as they had been voluntarily abandoned, were 
sequestrated and belonged to the crown. 

Such was Zalim Sing's triumph ovei the first faction formed 
against bis assumption of the full powers of Eegent of Kotah. Hot 
only did the aristocracy feel humihated, but were subjugated by the 
rod of iron held ovei them , and no opportunity was ever thrown 
away of crushing this formidable body, which in these states too 
often exerts its pernicious influence to the ruin of society. The 
thoughtlessness of character so pecuhar to Eajpoots, furnished 
abundant oppoitunities for the march of an exterminating policy, 
and, at the same time, afforded reasons which justified it 

The next combination was more formidable , it was headed by 
Deo Sing of Athoon, wbo enjoyed an estate of sixty thousand rupees 
rent. He strongly fortified his castle, and was joined by all tbe 
discontented nobles, determined to get nd of tbe authonty which 
crushed them. The Eegent well knew tbe spirits he bad to cope 
[Vot. II.] 614. 
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with, and that the power of the state was insufficient. By means 
of the help of Moses” (such is the interpietatiou of Moosa, Mudut, 
his auxiliary on this occasion), this struggle against his authority 
also only serv’ed to confirm it , and their 'measures recoiled on the • 
heads of the feudality. The condition of society since the dissolution 
of the imperial power was most adverse to the institutions of 
Eajwarra, the unsupported valour of whose nobles was no match for 
the mercenary force which their rulers could now always command 
from those bands, belonging to no government, but roaming whither 
they listed over this vast region, m search of pay or plundei The 
** help of Moses” was the leader of one of these associations, — a name 
well-lcnown in the history of that agitated period, and he not only 
led a well-appointed infantry brigade, but had an efficient park 
attached to it, which was brought to play against Athoon It held 
out seveial months, the garrison meanwhile making many sallies, 
which it required the constant vigilance of Moses to repress At 
length, reduced to extremity, they demanded and obtained an 
honourable capitulation, being allowed to retire unmolested whither 
they pleased. Such was the termination of this ill-organized 
insuirection, which involved almost all the feudal chiefs of Kotah in 
exile and ruin, and stiengthened the Regent, or as he would say, the 
state, by the escheat of the sequestrated propeity Deo Sing of 
Athoon, the head of this league, died in exile After several years 
of lamentation in a foreign soil for the junum hhom, the 'land of 
their birth,^ the son pleaded for pardon, though his heart denied all 
crime, and was fortunate enough to obtain his recall, and the estate of 
Bamolia, of fifteen thousand rupees rent The inferior members of 
the opposition were treated with the same contemptuous clemency ; 
they were admitted into Kotah, but deprived of the power of doing 
mischief. What stronger proof of the political courage of the Regent 
can be adduced, than his shutting up such combustible materials 
within the social edifice, and even living amongst and with them, as 
if he deserved their friendship rather than then* hatred. 

In combating such associations, and thus cementing his power, 
time passed away His marriage with one of the distant branches 
of the royal house of Mdwar, by whom he had his son and successor 
Madhfi. Sing, gave Zalim an additional interest in the affairs of that 
disturbed state, of which he never lost sight amidst the troubles 
which more immediately concerned him The motives which, m 
S. 1847 (A D. 1791), made him consider for a time the interests of 
Kotah as secondary to those of Mewar, are i elated at length m the 
annals of that state,* and the effect of this policy on the prosperity 
of Kotah, drained of its wealth in the prosecution of his views, will 
appear on considering the details of his system Referring the 
reader, therefore, to the Annals of Mewar, we shall pass fiom 
S.1847 to S 1856 (AD 1800), when another attempt was made by 
the chieftain to throw off the iron yoke of the Protector 


* Tol. I, p. 380. 
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Many attempts at assassination Had been tned^ but bis vigilance 
baffled them all ; tbougb no bold enterprise was Hazarded since tbe 
failure of that (m S 1833) wHicH ended in the death and exile of its 
contriver, the chieftain of Athoon, uiitil the conspiracy of Mohsain, 
m S. 1856, just tweniy years ago * Bahadoor Sing, of Mohsain, a 
chieftain of ten thousand lupees* annual lent, was the head of this 
plot, which included every chief and family whose fortunes had been 
annihilated by the exterminatmg policy of the Regent. It was 
conducted with admirable secrecy ; known at all, it was to Zalim 
alone, and not till on the eve of accomplishment The prosoription- 
hst was long, the Regent, his family, his fiiend and counsellor the 
Pundit Lallaji, were amongst the victims marked for sacrifice. The 
moment for execution was that of his proceeding to hold his court, 
in open day , and the mode was by a cowp de main whose very 
audacity would guarantee success. It is said that he was actually 
in progress to durhar, when the danger was revealed The paega, 
or ^select troop of horse^ belonging to his friend and always at hand; 
was immediately called in and added to the guards about his person , 
thus the conspirators were assailed when they deemed the prey 
rushing into the snare they had laid. The surprise was complete ; 
many were slain , some were taken, others fled Amongst the latter 
was the head of the conspiiacy, Bahadoor Smg, who gained the 
Chumbul, and took refuge in the temple of the tutelary deity of the 
Maras at Patun But he mistook the character of the Regent when 
he supposed that either the sanctuary {siina) of Keshorai, or the 
respect due to the prince in whose dominions (Boondi) it lay, could 
shield him from his fate He was dragged forth, and expiated bis 
crime or fojly with his bfe 

According to the apologists of the Regent, this act was one of just 
retribution, since it was less to defend himself and his immediate 
interests than those of the pnnce whose power and existence were 
threatened by the insurrection, which had for its object his deposal 
and the elevation of one of his brotbeis The membeis of the Maha 
Rao*s family at this period weie his uncle Raj Sing, and his two 
brothers, Gordhun and Gopal Sing Since the rebellion of Athoon, 
these princes had been under strict surveillance ; but after thia 
instance of re-action, in which their names were implicated as hav- 
ing aspired to supplant their brother, a more rigorous seclusion was 
adopted , and the rest of their days was passed in sohtary confine- 
ment Gordhun, the elder, died about ten years after his incarcera- 
tion , the younger, Gopal, lived many years longer , but neither 
from that day quitted the walls of their prison, until death released 
them from this dreadful bondage Kaka Ra] Sing lived to extreme 
old age , but, as he took no part in these turmoils, he remained 
unmolested, having the lange of the temples in the city, beyond 
which limits he had no wish to stray. 

We may in this place introduce a slip from the genealogical tree 
* This was written at Kotah, in S 1876 (A.D. 1820 ) 
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of the forfeited brancli of Bishon Sing, but wbioh, m the person of 
his grandson Ajeet, legained its lights and gadi. The fate of 
this family will serve as a specimen of the policy puisued by the 
Kegent towai ds the feudal intei ests of Kotah It is appalling, when 
thus marshalled, to view the saciifices which the maintenance of 
power will demand in these feudal states, where individual will is law 

The plots against the existence and authoiity of the Protector 
weie of eveiy desciiption, and no less thap eighteen aie enumerated, 
which his nevei-slumbeiing vigilance detected and baffled I’he 
means weie force, open and concealed, poison, the dagger, — until at 
length he became sick of precaution. I could not always beon my 
** guard,” he would say But the most dangerous of all was a female 
conspiracy, got up in the palace, and which discovers an amusing 
mixtuie of tragedy and faice, although his habitual wariness would 
not have saved him from being its victim, had he not been aided by 
the boldness of a female champion from a legaid for the personal 
attractions of the handsome Begent. He was suddenly sent for by 
the queen-mother of one of the younger princes, and while waiting 
in an antichamber, expecting every instant the voice behind the 
*‘^cwtaiii” he found himself enciicledby a band of Amazonian Eaj- 
pootnis, armed with sword and dagger, from whom, acquamted as he 
was with the nerve, physical and moial, of his country women, he 
saw no hope of salvation Portunately, they were determined not 
to be satisfied merely with his death , they put him upon his trial ; 
and the train of inteiiogation into all the acts of his hfe was going 
on, when his preserving angel, in the shape of the chief attendant of 
the dowager queen, a woman of masculine stiength and com age, 
rushed in, and with strong dissembled anger, drove him forth amidst 
a torrent of abuse foi presuming to be found in such a predicament. 

While bathing, and during the heat of the chase, his favourite 
pursuit, similar attempts have been made, but they always recoiled 
on the heads of his enemies Yet, notwithstanding the multitude of 
these plots, which would have unsettled the reason of many, he 
never allowed a blind suspicion to add to the victims of his pohcy ; 
and although, for his peisonal security, he was compelled to sleep in 
an iron cage, he never harbouied unnecessary alarm, that parent of 
crime and blood in all usurpations His lynx-bke eye saw at once 
who was likely to invade his authority, and these knew their peril 
from the vigilance of a system which never relaxed Entire self- 
reliance, a police such as peihaps no country in the world could 
equal, establishments wellpaid, services liberally rewarded, character 
and talent m each department of the state, himself keeping a strict 
watch over all, and trusting implioity to none, with a daily personal 
supervision of all this complicated state-machinery — such was the 
system which surmounted every penl, and not only mamtained, but 
increased the power and political reputation of Zalim Sing, amidst 
the storms of war, rapine, treason, and political convulsions' of more 
than half a century's duration. 
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^ali Ml vegai dec? <is a legtslatov — Sis poVittcol views on 2Iewo/f Sotdh 
so, crifieed thei eio — Sis tyi anny Sis superstition — Sokes a, tour of his 
dominions — Establishes a permanent camp — Tiains an army — Adopts 
S' uropean arms and discipline — Revises the levenue system of Sarouti — The 
Piit41 system desciibed— Council of Four Sxtent of jurisdiction— The 
Bi )horas desci ibed — Then utility in the old farming system of India —Patels 
III iwp their influence — Depression of the peasanti y — Patels cii cumvented, 
in pi isoned, and fined — Patel system desti oyed — Return to the old system 
— woroZ estimation of the peasant of Rajpootana — Modes of i ealizing the 
laltd -1 evenue desci ibed — Advantages and disadvantages 


Wb aie now to examine the Piotector in another point of view, 
as the legislator and manager of the state whose concerns he was 
thus determined to rule. For a senes of years, Kotah was hut 
the wet-nurse to the child of his ambition, a design upon Mewar, 
which engulphed as in a vortex all that oppression could extort from 
the industry of the people confided to his charge From his fiist 
acquaintance with the court of the Eana, in S 1827, to the year 
1856, he nevei relinquished the hope of extending the same measure 
of authority over that state which he exeited in his own. To the 
prosecution of this policy Havouti was saonficed, and the cultivator 
lowered to the condition of a seif In the year 1840, oppression 
was at its height, the impoverished ryot, no longer able to pay the 
extra calls upon his industry, his cattle and the implements of his 
labour distrained, was reduced to despair. Many died from disti ess ; 
some fled, but wheie could they find lefuge in the chaos around 
them ? The greater part were compelled to plough for hue, with 
the cattle and implements once their own, the very fields, their free- 
hold, which had been torn from them From this system of uni- 
versal impoverishment, displayed at length in unthatched villages 
and untilled lands, the Eegent was compelled to become farmer- 
general of Kotah. 

Fortunately for his sub]ects, and for his own reputation, his sense 
of gratitude and friendship for the family of Inglia, — ^whose head, 
Balia Rao, was then a prisoner in M^war, — ^involved him, in the 
attempt to obtain his release, in personal conflict with the Bana, and 
he was compelled to abandon for ever that long-ohenshed object of 
his ambition . It was then he perceived he had sacrificed the wol- 
faie of all classes to a phantom, and his vigorous understanding 
suggested a remedy, which was instantly adopted 

Until the conspiracy of Mohsainin S. 1856, the Regent had lesided 
in the castle, acting the part of the maiie du palais of the old 
French monarchy , but on his return from the release of Balia Rao, 
in S 1860 (AD 1803-4), when the successes of the British aims 
distuibed the combination of the Mahiattas, and obliged them to 
send forth their disunited bands to seek by rapine what they had 
lost by our conquests, the Regent perceived the impolicy of such 
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ever boro the name. These were ready at a mementos warniDg to 
move to any point, against any foe. Moieover, by this change, he 
was extricated fiom many perplexities and. delays which a lesidence 
in a capital necessarily engenders. 

Up to this period of his life, having been immersed in the troubled 
sea of political intngue, the Piotector had no better knowledge of 
the systems of revenue and landed economy than other Bangra 
chieftains j and he followed the immemorial usage tei med lat*ha and 
huttaief or rent in kind by weight or measuie, in piopoition to the 
value of the soil or of the pioduct. The Eegent soon found the dis- 
advantages of this system, which afforded opportunity for oppression 
on the part of the collectors, and fraud on that of the tenant, both 
detrimental to the government, and serving only to enrich that 
vulture, the PoteZ "When this rapacious, yet in dispensable medium 
between the peasant and ruler, leagued with the collectors— -and 
there was no control to exaction beyond the conscience of this con- 
stituted attorney of each township, either for the assessment or 
collection — and when, as we have so often stated, the Regent cared 
not^for the means so that the supplies were abundant, nothing but 
rum could ensue to the ryot. 

Having made himself master of the complicated details of the 
huttaie, and sifted every act of chicanery by the most inquisitorial 
process, he convoked all the Patdls of the country, and took them 
depositions as to the extent of each pdUU their modes of collection, 
their credit, character, and individual means , and being thus enabled 
to form a rough computation of the size and revenues of each, he 
recommenced his tour, made a clialthundi, or measurement of the 
lands of each township, and classified them, according to soil and 
fertility, as peewal, or irrigated; gorma, of good soil, but dependant 
on the heavens , and mormi, including pasturage and mountain- 
tracts. He then, having formed an average from the accounts of 
many years, instituted a fixed money-rent, and declared that the 
battaie system, or that of payment in kind, was at an end But 
even m this Jie shewed severity ; for he reduced the jureeh^ or 
standard measure, by a third, and added a fourth to his averages. 
Doubtless he argued that the profit which the Patels looked forward 
to would admit of this increase, and determined that his vigilance 
should be more than a match for their ingenuity. 

Having thus adjusted the rents of the fisc, the dues of the Patel 
werOj fixed at one and a half annas per beega on all the lands con- 
stituting a pdteli , and as his personal lands were on a favoured 
footing and paid a much smaller raise than the royts, he was led to 
understand that any exaction beyond what was authorized would 
subject him to confiscation. Thus the dues on collection would 
realize to the Patel from five to fifteen thousand rupees annually. 
The anxiety of these men to be reinstated in then trusts was evinced 
by the immense offers they made, of ten, twenty, and even fifty 
thousand rupees. At one stroke he put ten lacs, or £100,000 ster- 
[Vou li] , , 62 
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Img, into his exhausted treasury,Vby the amount of nuzzei anas, or 
fines of relief on their re-induction into oflice. The ryot hoped for 
better days , for notwithstanding the assessment was heavy, he saw 
the limit of exaction, and that the door was closed to all subordinate 
oppression. Besides the spur of hope, he had that of fear, to quicken 
his exertions , for with the promulgation of the edict substituting 
money-1 ent for huttaie, the ryot wa^ given to understand that ‘no 
account of the seasons^ would alter oi lessen the established dues of 
the state, and that uncultivated lands would be made over by the 
Patel to those who would cultivate theni , or if none would take 
them, they would be incorporated with the hhas or peisonal farms 
of the Regent In all cases, the Patdls were declared i esponsible for 
deficiencies of revenue 


Hitheito this body of men had an incentive, if not a license, to 
plunder, being subject to an annual or tiiennial tax termed patel- 
hurt ai This was annulled , and it was added, that if they fulfilled 
their contract with the state without oppiessing the subject, they 
should be piotected and honoured Thus these Patdls, the elected 
repiesentatives of the village and the shields of the i yot, became the 
direct officers of the crown It was the Regent’s interest to con- 
ciliate a body of men, on whose exertions the piospeiity of the state 
mainly depended , and they gladly and unanimously enteied into 
hiB views Golden bracelets and tuibans, the signs of inauguration, 
were given, with a “ grant of office,” to each Patel, and they departed 
to their several trusts. 


A few reflections obtrude themselves on the contemplation of such 
a picture It will hardly fail to strike the reader, how peifect are 
the elements for the formation of a representative government in 
these regions , for eveiy state of Rajwarra is similarly constituted, 

* ex uno disce omnes The Patels would only require to be joined by 
the representatives of the commercial body, and these are already 
formed, of Rajpoot blood, deficient neither in nei ve noi political saga- 
city, compaied with any class on earth, often composing the ministry, 
or heading the aimies in battle. It is needless to pUsh the paiallel 
farther, but if it is the desire of Biitain to promote this system in 
the east, to enthrone liberty on the rums of bondage, and call foith 
the energies of a giand national punchaet, the mateiials are ample 
without the risk of innovation beyond the mere extent of members,. 
We should have the aiistociatic T’hahoois (the Rajpoot baions), 
the men of wealth, and the representatives of agricultuie, to settle 
the limits and maintain the piinciples of their ancient patnalchal 
system. A code of ciiminal and civil law, perfectly adequate, 
could be compiled from their sacred books, then recoids on stone, or 
traditional customs, and sufficient might be deducted from the 
levenues of the state to maintain municipal forces, which could unite 
if public safety weie endangeied, while the equestrian order would 
furnish all state parade, and act as a moveable army 

But to return to our subject. Out of this numerous body of 
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Patels, Zalim selected four of tliemost intelhgent and expeiienced, 
of ■whom Le formed a council attached to the Piesence At first 
their duties weie confined to matteis of levenue , soon those of 
police were supei added, and at length no matter of internal legula- 
tion was transacted without their advice In all cases of doubtful 
decision, they weie the couit of appeal fiom pioviucial puncha^ts, 
and even from those of the cities and the capital itselt Thus they 
peifoimed the thiee-fold duties of a hoaid of levenue, of justice, and 
of police, and perhaps thioughout the world, theie never was a 
police like that of Zalim Sing there was not one FoucM, but four , 
and a net of espionnage was spread over the countiy, out of whose 
meshes nothing could escape 

Such was the Patel system of Kotah A system so iigid had its 
alloy of evil, the veil of seciecy, so essential to commeicial pursuits, 
was ludely draivn aside, every transaction was exposed to the 
Regent, and no man felt safe fiom the inquisitorial visits of the spies 
of this council A lucky speculation was immediately reported, and 
the Regent hastened to shai e in the success of the speculator Alarm 
and disgust were the consequence , the spirit of trade was damped , 
none were assured of the just returns ot their industiy ; but there 
was no secuiity elsewhere, and at Kotah only the Protector dared to 
injure them 

The council of Venice was not more arbitrary than the Pati^l board 
of Kotah, even the mimsteia saw the swoid suspended over their 
heads, while they were hated as much as feared by all but the 
individual who recognized their utility. 

It would be imagined that, with a council so vigilant the Regent 
would feel perfectly secure Not so he had spies over them In 
short, to use the phrase of one of his ministers, — a man of acute 
perception and powerful understanding, when talking of the vigour 
of his mental vision, — when his physical organs had failed, pdivC 
pidj dur moot tolnd, which we will not translate 

The Patdl, now the virtual mastei of the peasantry, was aware 
that fine and confiscation would follow the disco veiy of direct 
oppression of the ryots , but there were many indirect modes by 
which he could attain his object, and he took the most secuie, the 
medium of their necessities Hitherto, the impoveiished husband- 
man had his wants supplied by the PoZjoj a, the sanctioned usurer 
of each village , now, the privileged Patdl usurped his functions, and 
bound him by a double chain to his purposes But we must explain 
the functions of the SoJioia, in order to show the extent of subordi- 
nation in which the ryot was placed 

The JBohora of Rajpootana is the Metayer of the ancient system 
of Prance He furnishes the cultivator with whatever he requires 
for his pursuits, whether cattle, implements, or seed ; and supports 
him and his family throughout the season until the crop is ready 
for the sickle, when a settlement of accounts takes place. This is 
done in two waysj either by a cash payment, "with stimulated 
LYOJ,,!!-} ' 62 a 
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inteiest according to the risk previously agreed upon, oi, more 
commonly, by a specified share of the crop, in •which the BoJioi a 
takes the iisk of bad seasons with the husbandman. The utility of 
such apeisou under an oppiessive government, •where the ryot can 
stoie up nothing for the future, may readily be conceived, he is, in 
fact, indispensable Mutual honesty is required, foi extoition on 
the part of the Bolioi a "would lose him his clients, and dishonesty 
on that of the peasant would d^piive him of his only resource 
against the sequestiation of his patiimony Accordingly, this 
monied middle-man enjoyed great consideiation, being legaided as 
the pation of the husbandman Every peasant had his paiticular 
Bohoia, and not unfrequently horn the adjacent village inprefeience 
to his own 

Such was the state of things when the old system of lat’ha hattaie 
was commuted for heegoU, a specific money-rent appoitioned to the 
aiea of the land The Patdl, now tied down to the simple duties of 
collection, could touch nothing but his dues, unless he leagued with 
or oveiturned the jSo/ioia, and in either case theie was risk from 
the lynx-eyed scrutiny of the Regent They, accordingly, adopted 
the middle course of alarming his cupidity, which the following 
expedient effected When the ciop was ripe, the peasant would 
demand permission to cut it '' Pay your rentfirst,^^ was the reply. 
The Bohoi a was applied to . but his fears had been awakened by a 
caution not to lend money to one on whom the government had 
claims Thei e was no altei native but to mortgage to the harpy Pat€l 
a portion of the pioduce of his fields This was the piecise point at 
which he aimed , he took the crop at his own valuation, and gave his 
receipt that the dues of government were satisfied, demanding a certi- 
ficate to the effect that having no funds forthcoming when the rent 

was required, and being unable to raise it, the mortgagor voluntarily 
“ assigned, at a fair valuation, a shaie of the produce.” In this 
manner did the Patels hoard immense quantities of grain, and as 
Kotah became the gianary of Rajpootana, they accumulated great 
wealth, while the peasant, never able to reckon on the fruits of 
his industry, was depiessed and impoverished The Regent could 
not long be kept in ignorance of these extoitions, but the tieasury 
ovei flowed, and he did not sufliciently heed the miseiies occasioned 
by a system which added fiesh lands by sequestration to the home 
faims, now the object of his especial solicitude. 

Matteis proceeded thus until the year S 1867 (A D 1811), when, 
uke a clap of thunder, mandates of ariest weie issued, and every 
Patdl in Kotah was placed in fetters, and his property under the 
seal of the state the ill-gotten wealth, as usual, flowing into the 
exchequer of the Protector. Pew escaped heavy fines , one only 
was enabled altogether to evade the "vigilance of the police, and he 
had wisely remitted his wealth, to the amount of seven lacs, or 
£70,000, to a foreign country, and from this indi'Vidual case, a 
judgment may be formed of the prey these cormorants were com- 
pelled to disgorge. 
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It 18 to be mfevved that the Regent must have "well weighed the 
present good against the evil he incurred, in destroying in one 
moment the ciedit and efficacy o£ such an engine of power as the 
2>dt4hC system he had established. The Council of Rour maintained 
then post, notwithstanding the humiliated condition of their com- 
peers , though their influence could not fail to be weakened by the 
discredit attached to the body. The system Zalim had so aitfully 
introduced being thus entirely disoigamzed, he was induced to push 
still fuither the resources of his energetic mind, by the extension of 
his personal farms In describing the foi mation and management of 
these, we shall better pourtray the character of the Regent than by 
the most laboured summary the acts will paint the man 

Befoie, however, we enter upon this singular part of his history, 
it IS necessaiy to develop the ancient agiicultuial system of Harouti, 
to which he returned when the pd^eK was broken up. In the 
execution of this design, we must speak both of the soil and the 
occupants, whose moral estimation in the minds of their lulers must 
mateiially influence their legislative conduct. 

The ryot of India, like the piogenitor of all tillers of the earth, 
bears the brand of vengeance on his forehead , for as Cam was cursed 
by the Almighty, so weie the cultivators of India by Ramachuud, 
as a class whom no lenity could lender honest or contented When 
the heio of Ayodia left his kmgdom for Lanka, he 'enjoined his 
minister to foster the lyots, that he might hear no complaints on his 
return.. Aware of the fruitlessness of the attempt, yet determined 
to guard against all just cause of complaint, the minister reversed 
the maunaf or grain measure, taking the share of the crown from 
the smaller end, exactly one-half of what was sanctioned by imme- 
moiial usage. When Kama returned, the cultivators assembled in 
bodies at each stage of his journey, and complained of the innova- 
tions of the minister. “What had he done?” “Reversed the 
“ mauna ” The monai oh dismissed them with his curse, as “ a race 
“ whom no favour could conciliate, and who belonged to no one a 
phrase which to this hour is proverbial, ledssi cd nuliyn liyn/ 
and the sentence is confirmed by the histoiiaus of Alexander, who 
tell us that they lived unmolested amidst all intestine wars , that 

they only ti]|Jthe ground and pay tiibute to the king,” enjoying an 
amnesty from danger when the common wealth suffered, which must 
tend to engender a love of soil more than patriotism It would 
appear as if the Regent of Kotah had availed himself of the anathema 
of Kama in his estimation of the moial virtues of his subjects, who 
were Helots in condition if not in name 

We proceed to the modes of realizing the dues of the state, in 
which the chaiacter and condition of the peasant will be further 
developed Theie aie four modes of levying the land-tax, three of 
which are common throughout Rajwarra, the fourth is more peculiar 
to Haiouti and Mdwar. The first and most ancient is that of Imitate, 
or ‘ipaymentinkind,^ practised before metallic currency was invented. 
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The system of huttaie extends, however, only to corn , for sugar-cane, 
cotton, hemp, poppy, &1, kosoomba, ginger, turmeiic, and other dyes 
and drugs and all gai den stuffs, pay a rent in money This rent was 
arbitiary and variable, according to the necessities or justice of the 
lulei In both countries five to ten inpees pei beega are demanded 
foi sugar-cane, thiee to five for cotton, poppy, hemp, and oil-plant, 
and two to foui lor the rest But when heaven was bounteous, 
aval ice and oppression rose in their demands, and seventy rupees per 
beega were exacted for the sugar-cane, thus paralyzing the industiy 
of the cultivatoi, and lendeiing aboitive the beneficence of the 
Almighty 

Buttaie or ' division m kind,^ varies with the seasons and their 
products 

1st — The undlu, or ^ summer harvest,^ when wheat, bailey, and 51. 
variety of pulses, as gram, moth, moong, til, aie raised The share of 
the state in these vanes with the feitility ot the soil, fiom one-fourth, 
one-thiid, and two-fifths, to one-half — the extreme fiactions being 
the maximum and minimum, those of one- third and two-fifths 
are the most universally admitted as the share of the crown But 
besides this, theie are dues to the aitificers and mechanics, whose 
labour to the village is compensated by a share of the harvest from 
each cultivator, which allowances reduce the portion of the latter 
to one — half of the gross produce of his industry, which if he realize, 
he IS contented and thrives 

The second harvest is the sidloo, or ^ autumnal,' and consists of 
mulcM or hoota, (Indian coin,) of jo&r, bajri, the two chief kinds of 
maize, and til 01 sesamum, with other small seeds, such as Icangm,* 
with many of the pulses. Of all these, one-half iS exacted by the 
state 

Such IS the system of hiiitaie, let us desciibe that of fcoont t 
Koont IS the conjectuial estimate of the quantity of the standing 
crop on a measuied surface, by the officers of the government in 
conjunction with the proprietois, when the share of the state is 
converted into cash at the average late of the day, and the peasant 
is' debited the amount So exactly can those habitually exercise 
in this method estimate the quantity of gram produced on a given 
surface, that they seldom eir beyond one-twentieth pait of the crop 
Should, howevei, the cultivator deem his crop over-estimated, he 
has the power to cut and weigh it, and this is termed laVlia 

The third is a tax in money, according to admeasuiement of the 
field, assessed pieviously to cultivation 


* Fanicivm Itahcum, produced abundantly m the valley of the Ehme, as 
well as m/uhin, there called Velsh com, doubtless the maizes would alike grow 
in perfection ^ 

t It would he more correct to say that hattaie, or * payment in kind,' is 
divided into two branches, vie , hoont and lafha, the first being a portion of 
the standing crop by conjectural estimate, the other by actual measure, after 
reaping and thrashing 
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The fourth is a mixed taXj of both money and produce. 

Neither of these modes is free from objection. That of loont, or 
conjectural estimate of the standing crop, is, however, hable to much 
greater abuse than latHia, or measurement of the gram. In the first 
case, it IS well known that by a biibe to the officer, he will Icoont a 
field at ten maunds, which may realize twice the quantity ; for the 
chief guarantees to honesty aie fear of detection, and instinctive 
morahty, feeble safeguards, even in more civilized states than 
Rajwarra. If he be so closely watched that he must make a fair 
Icoont, or estimate, he will still find means to extort money from the 
ryot, one of which is, by procrastinating the estimate when the ear 
is ripe, and when every day^s delay is a certam loss In short a 
celebrated superintendent of a district, of great credit both for zeal 
and honesty, confessed, “ we are hke tailors j we can cheat you to 

your face, and you cannot pei ceive it/^ The ryot prefers the Icoont • 
the process is soon over, and he has done with the government but 
in lafha, the means are varied to perplex and cheat it , beginning 
with the reaping, when, with a liberal hand, they leave something 
for the gleaner, then, a “ tithe for the Icooipi, or ^ sickle ’ ” then 
the thrashing j and though they muzzle the ox who treads out the 
corn, they do not their own mouths, or those of their family. A gmTi 
if not convertible into com, they are debited and allowed to store it 
up, and, " the rats are sm e to get mto the pits.’" In both cases the 
shanahs, or village-watchmen, aie appointed to watch the crops as 
soon as the ear begins to fill, yet all is insufficient to check the 
system of pillage, for the ryot and his family begin to feed upon 
the heads of Indian corn and maize the moment they afford the least 
nourishment. The shanah, receivmg his emoluments from the 
husbandman as well as from the crown, inclines more to his fellow 
citizen, and it is asserted that one-fourth of the ciop and even 
a tJiwd, IS frequently made away with before the share of the 
government can be fixed. 

Yet the system of lat’ha was pursued by the Eegent before he 
commenced that of pdteli, which has no slight analogy to the 
permanent system of Bengal,* and was attended with similar 
results, — distress, confiscation, and sale, to the utter exclusion of the 
hereditaiy principle, the very cornei-stone of Hindu society. 


* The Pat41 of Harouti, like the zemindar of Bengal, was answerable for the 
revenues , the one, however, was hereditary only during pleasure , the other 
perpetually so The extent of their authorities was equal. 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

Farming system of Zalim Sing — Extent to which it has been carried — Its 
prosperity fallacious and transvtoiy — Details of the system — SoilofKotah. 
— The Regent introduces foreign ploughs — Area cultivated — Net produce — 
VaJAie — Ghain pits — Piices vn plenty and famine — Zalim sells in one year 
grain to the amount of a million stet ling — Monopoly — The tifche, oi new tax 
on expoi ted gram, — The jugati, or tax-gathei er — Impolicy of this tax — Gross 
» evemie of Kotah — Opium monopoly — Tax on widows — 0)i the mendicant 
— Gourd-tcuc — Bi oom-tax — The Regent detested by the hards. — Province of 
Kotah at this pei lod, and at assumption of the govei nment, contrasted . — 
Question as to the moral result of his improvements 

Let us proceed mtli tte most prominent feature of the Regent's 
internal administration — ^his farming monopoly — to which he is 
mainly indebted for the reputation he enjoys throughout Rajpootana. 
The superficial observer, who can with difficulty find a path through 
the corn-fields which cover the face of Haiouti, will dwell with 
rapture upon the effects of a system in which he discoveis nothing 
but energy and efficiency * he cannot trace the remote causes of this 
deceptive prosperity, which originated in moral and political injus- 
tice. It was because hia own tyranny had produced unplonghed 
fields and deserted villages, starving husbandmen and a diminishing 
population j it was with the distrained implements and cattle of his 
subjects, and in Older to prevent the injurious effects of so much 
waste land upon the revenue, that Zalim commenced a system which 
has made h\m farmei -genei al of Harouti, and he has carried it to 
an astonishing extent. There is not a nook or a patch in Harouti, 
where grain can be produced, which his ploughs do not visit. 
Eorests have disappeared j even the barren rocks have been covered 
with exotic soil, and the mountain's side, inaccessible to the plough, 
is turned up with a spud, and compelled to yield a crop. 

In S. 1840 (A D 1784), Zalim possessed only two or three hundred 
ploughs, which in a few years increased to eight hundred. At the 
commencement of what they term the new era {nya-samval) in the 
history of landed property of Kotah, -the introduction of the pdtdli 
system, the number was doubled , and at the present time’*' no less 
than four thousand ploughs, of double yoke, employing sixteen 
thousand oxen, are used in the f aiming system of this extraordinary 
man; to which may be added one thousand more ploughs and four 
thousand oxen employed on the estates o£ the prince, and the 
different membeis of his family. 

This IS the secret of the Raj Rana's power and reputation , and to 
the wealth extracted from her soil, Kotah owes her preservation 
from the rum which befel the states around her during the convul- 
sions of the last half century, when one after another sank into 
decay. But although sagacity marks the plan, and unexampled 


■* This was drawn up m 1820-21 
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energy superintends its details, wo must, on examining tlie founda- 
tions of tho system either morally or politically, pronounce its effects 
a more paroxysm of ’prospeiity, arising from stimulating causes 
which picsent no guarantee of permanence. Despotism has wrought 
this magic effect . theio is not one, from the noble to tho peasant, 
who has not felt, and who does not still feel, its presence. When 
the arm of the octagenarinu Protector shall be withdrawn, and the 
authority transferred to Ins son, who possesses none of tho fatbei*s 
energies, then will the impolicy of the system become appaient It 
was from the sequosti ated estates of the valiant Hai a chieftain, and 
that giinding oppiession which thinned Ilaroiiti of its ngricultuial 
population, and left tho Lands waste, that tho Regent found scopo 
foi Ins genius. The fields, ivhicli had descended from father to son 
thiougli the lapse of ages, tho unalienable right of the peasant, were 
seized, in spite of laiv, custom, or tradition, on eveiy defalcation ; 
and it IS oven afliimcd that ho sought pretexts to obtain such lauds 
as fiom then contiguil}' or fertility lie coveted, and that hundieds 
weie thus depiived of their inheritance. In vam wo look foi tho 
peaceful hamlets which once studded Hniouli . w'o discern lustoad 
the 01 1 C, or faim-houso of tho Regent, which would bo beautiful 
wore it not ci acted on tho property of tho sub 3 ect, but when wo 
enquire the latio winch the cultivators bear to the cultivation, and 
tlio menus of en]oyment this artificial system has left them, and find 
that the once independent proprietor, who claimed a sacred right of 
inheritance,’' now ploughs like a seif tho fields formeily his own, 
all our perceptions of moial justice are shocked. 

The love of country and the passion for possessing land are strong 
throughout Rajpootnua* w'hilo there is a hope of existence, the 
cultivator clings to tho * bajJOta/ and in Harouti this avioi patriot is 
so invincible, that, to use their homely phrase, " ho would rather 
'^fill hispaii m slavery theie, than live m luxuiy nbioad.^^ But 
where could they fly to escape oppiession ? All around W'as desola- 
tion; armies perambulated tho countiy, with rapid stiides, in each 
othei’s tiain, ^^one to another still succeeding.” To this evil Kotah 
was comparatively a stranger ; the Piotectoi was tho only plunderei 
within his domains Indeed, tho inhabitants of the sui rounding 
states, fiom the yeai 3805, when rapine was at its height, flocked 


* Throughout thoBooniH territory, where no Regent has inno\nted on tho 
established laws o£ iiibciitnuco, b> far tho grc.itci part of tho land is tho 
absolute pi opei ty of the cultivating ryol, who can sell or mortgage it Tbei e is 
a curious tradition tbnt ibis right was obtained by one of tho ancient nniiccB 
making a general sale of the crown land, icsciving only tho tax In IBoondi, 
if a lyot becomes unable, fiom pecuniary wants oi otherwise, to cultivate his 
lands, he lets them , and custom has established forii annas per leega of 
irrigated laud, and ivto annas for goima, that dependant on tho heavens, or a 
share of tho pronneo in n similai proportion, ns his right If in e\ile, from 
whatever cause, ho can assign this share to trustees , and, the more strong!} to 
mark his inalienable right in such a case, the trustees reserve on bis account 
iuo secis oncmymawidof inoducc, which is emphatically termed "hvTJbapaia 
" ca yiioni” the “ dues of the patrimonial soil ” 
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into Kotab, and filled up the chasm which oppression had produced 
in the population. But with ths banishment of piedatoij' war^ and 
the letnin of industry to its own field of exeition, this panacea for 
the wounds which the inler has inflicted will disappeai , and 
although the vast resouices of the Regent’s mind may check the 
appearance of decay, while his faculties siiivive to supeiintend this 
vast and complicated system, it must ultimately, fiom the want of 
a principle of permanence, fall into rapid disoiganization We 
pioceed to the details of the system, which will aifoid fresh proofs 
of the talent, industry, and vigilance of this singulai chaiacter 
The soil of Kotah is a iich tenacious mould, lesembling the best 
parts of lowei Malwa The single plough is unequal to breaking it 
up, and the Regent has introduced the plough of double yoke fiom 
the Ooncan His cattle aie of the first quality, and equally fit for 
the park oi the plough He pm chases at all the adjacent fairs, 
chiefly in his own dominions, and at the annual «ie7a (Fair) of his 
favouiite city Jhaha-Patun He has tiied those of Maiwai and of 
the desert, famed for a superior lace of cattle , but he found that the 
transition fi om then sandy regions to the deep loam of Harouti soon 
disabled them 

Bach plough or team is equal to the culture of one hundred 
beegas , consequently 4,000 ploughs will cultivate 400,000 during 
each harvest, and for both 800,000, neaily 300,000 English acies 
The soil is deemed poor which does not yield seven to ten maunds* 
of wheat per beega, and five to seven of millet and Indian corn But 
to take a very low estimate, and allowing foi bad seasons, we may 
assume four mauuds per beega as the average produce, (though 
double would not be deemed an exaggerated average) this will give 
3,200,000 maunds of both pioducts, wheat and millet, and the pro- 
portion of the foimer to the latter is as three to two Let us estimate 
the value of this In seasons of abundance, twelve rupees per 
maum,-\‘ in equal quantities of both grams, is the average , at this 
lime (July 1820), notwithstanding the preceding season has been a 
failure thioughout Rajwarra, (though there was a prospect of an 
excellent one), and gram a dead weight, eighteen rupees per onatini 
IS the current price, and may be quoted as the average standard of 
Harouti above is approximating to dearness, and below to the 
reverse But if we take the aveiage of the year of actual plenty, or 
twelve rupeesf pei maum of equal quantities of wheat and joSir, or 
one rupee per maund, the result is thirty-two lacs of rupees annual 
income. 

Let us endeavour to calculate how much of this becomes net pro- 

* A mauud is seventy-five pounds 

•f Oi ain Measui e of Majpootana — 75 pounds = 1 seer 

43 seers = 1 maund 
12 maunds = 1 maum 
100 maunis = 1 manassa 

It does descend as low as eight rupees per maum for wheat and barley, 
and four for the millets, in seasons of excessive abundance 
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duce towards the expenses o£ the government, and it will be seen 
that the charges are about one-third the gross amount. 


JExpenses. 

Estabhshments — viz , feeding cattle and servants, 
wear and teai of gear, and clearing the fields — 
one-eighth of the gross amount,* or 
Seed 

Replacing 4,000 oxen annually, at 20s 
Extras. . 


4.00. 000 

6 . 00 . 000 - 
80,000 
20,000 


11,00,000 


We do not presume to give this, or even the gross amount, as 
more than an approximation to the truth , but the Regent himself 
has mentioned that in one year the casualties in oxen amounted to 
five thousand f We have allowed one-fourth, ^for an ox will woik 
well seven years, if taken care of Thus, on the lowest scale, sup- 
posing the necessities of the government required the grain to be 
sold in the year it was raised, twenty lacs will be the net profit of 
the Regent^s farms But he has abundant' resources without being 
forced into the market before the favoui able moment, until when, 
the produce is hoarded up in subtenanean granaries. Everything 
in these regions is simple, yet efidoient we will desciibe the gram- 
pits. 

These pits or trenches are fixed on elevated dry spots , their size 
being according to the natuie of the soil. All the preparation they 
undergo is the incineration of certain vegetable substances, and 
lining the sides and bottom with wheat or barley stubble The 
gram is then deposited in the pit, covered over with straw, and a 
terrace of earth, about eighteen inches m height, and projecting in 
front beyond the orifice of the pit, is raised over it. This is secured 
with a coating of clay and cow-dung, which resists even the mon- 
sooji, and is renewed as the torrents injuie it Thus the grain may 
remain for years without injury, while the heat which is extricated 
checks geimination, and deters rats and white ants Thus the 
Regent has seldom less than fifty lacs of maunds in various paits of 
the country, and it is on emergencies, or in bad seasons, that these 
stoies see the light , when, instead of twelve rupees, the mauni runs 
as high as forty, oi the famine price of sixty Then these pits are 
mines of gold , the Regent having frequently sold in one year sixty 
' lacs of maunds. In S 1860, (oi A D 1804), during the Mahratta 
wai, when Holcar was in the Bhurtpoor state, and predatory armies 
weie moving in every diiection, and when famine and war 

*■ It IS nob uncommott in Eajwarra, when the means of individuals pi event 
them from cultivating then own lands, to hire out the whole with men apd 
implements , foi the use of which one-eighth of the produce is the established 
consideration We have applied this m the rough estimate of the expenses of 
the B,egeut’s farming sjstem 
[VOL II] 
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conjoined to desolate tlie country, Kotah fed the whole population 
of Ra]warra, and supplied all these roving hordes. In that season, 
grain being fifty-five lupees per mauni, he sold to the enormous 
amount of one croj eof t wpees^ or a million stei Vmg i 

Reputable mei chants of the Maha]in tube lefrain from speculating 
in grain, from the most liberal feelings, esteeming it dJierm nuhyn 
hyn, ^ a want of chanty.^ The humane Jam merchant says, “to 

hoard up gram, for the puipose of taking advantage of human 
“ miseiy, may bring riches, but never piofit.” 

According to the only accessible documents, the whole crown- 
le venue of Kotah from the tax in kind, amounted, under bad manage- 
ment, to twenty-five lacs of lupees. This is all the Regent admits 
he collects fiom (to use his own phrase) his handful {piicheioara) of 
soil of couise he does not include his own farming system, but only 
the amount raised from the cultivator • He confesses that two-thirds 
of the aupeificial aieaof Kotah weie waste, but that this is now 
reversed, there being two-thuds cultivated, and only one- thud waste, 
and this comprises mountain, forest, common, &c. 

In S 1865 (A D 1809), as if industry were not already suflB.ciently 
shackled, the Regent established a new tax on all corn exported 
fiom his dominions It was teimed hit*ho, and amounted to a lupee 
and a half per mauni. This tax — not less unjust in origin than 
vexatious in operation — worse than even the infamous gabelle, or 
the dioit d/aubaine oi'FvQ.nce — ^was another fruit of monopoly It 
was at first confined to the grower, though of couise it fell induectly 
on the consumer, but the Jagdti, or chief collector of the customs, 
a man after the Regent^s own heart, was so pleased with its effi- 
ciency on the very first tiial, that he advised his master to push it 
farthei, and it was accordingly levied as well on the faimei as the 
purchaser. An item of ten lacs was at once added to the budget ; 
and as if this weie insufficient to stop all competition between the 
Regent-farmer-general and his subjects, thiee, four, nay even five 
lut’hos, have been levied from the same gram before it was letailed 
for consumption Kotah exhibited the pictuie of a people, if not 
absolutely starving, yet living in penury in the midst of plenty. 
Neithei the lands of his chiefs nor those of his ministers weie exempt 
from the opeiation of this tax, and all weie at the mercy of the 
Jagdti, fiom whose arbitrary will theie was no appeal. It had 
reached the very height of oppression about the period of the alliance 
with the British government This collector had become a part of 
his system , and if the Regent lequired a few lacs of ready money, 
Jo lioohum, ‘ your commands,^ was the reply A list was made out 
of ‘ arreais of lutHio,* and friend and foe, minister, banker, trader, 
and farmer, had a circular Remonstrance was not only vain but 
dangerous even his ancient friend, the Pundit Belial, had twenty- 
five thousand rupees to pay in one of these schedules the homme 
d’affaires of one of his confidential chiefs, five thousand , his own 
foreign minister a shaie, and many bankeis of the town, four 
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tliousafLd^ five tliousaiid^ and ten tlioasand eacli. The teim lut’ho 
was an abuse of langnage for a forced contribution : in fact the ob- 
noxious and well-known dind of Raiwarra. It alienated the minds 
of all men, and neaily occasioned the Regent*s rum, for scaicely 
was their individual sympathy expressed, when the Hara princes 
conspiied to emancipate themselves from his interminable and gal- 
ling protection 

When the English 'government came in contact with Raj wan a, it 
was a primary principle of the univei sal protective alliance to pro- 
claim that it was for the benefit of the governed as well as the 
governors, since it availed little to destroy the wolves without, if 
they weie consigned to the lion within. But there are and must be 
absuid inconsistencies, even in the policy of western legislators, 
where one set of principles is applied to all Zalim soon discovered 
that the fashion of the day was to purwurush, ‘ foster the ryot.' 
The odious chaiacter of the tax was diminished, and an edict limited 
its operation to the farmer, the seller, and the purchaser ; and so 
anxious was he to conceal his weapon of oppression, that the very 
name of luVIio was abolished, and sowde hasil, or ‘ extraordinaries/ 
substituted This item is said still to amount to five lacs of rupees. 

Thus did the skill and iigid system of the Regent exact from his 
pucfieioai a of soil, full fifty lacs of rupees. We must also lecollect 
that nearly five more aie to be added on account of the household 
lands of the members of his own and the prince's family, which is 
almost sufficient to cover their expenses 

What will the European practical farmer, of enlarged means and 
experience, think of the man who arranged this complicated system, 
and who, during forty years, has superintended its details ? What 
opinion will he form of his vigour of mind, who, at the age of four- 
scoie yeais, although blind and palsied, still superintends and main- 
tains this system ? What will he think of the tenacity of memory, 
which bears graven thereon, as on a tablet, an account of all these 
vast depositories of grain, with their varied contents, many of them 
the store of years past , and the power to check the slightest errors 
of the intendant of this vast accumulation j while, at the same time, 
he regulates the succession of crops throughout this extensive range ? 
Such IS the minute topogiaphical knowledge which the Regent 
possesses of his country, that every field in every farm is fami- 
liar to him and woe to the superintendent havelddi if he discovers 
a fallow nook that ought to bear a ciop 

Yet vast as this system is, overwhelming as it would seem to 
most minds, it formed but a part of the political engine conducted 
and kept m action by his single powers The details of his adminis- 
tiation, internal as well as external, demanded uni emitted vigilance. 
The formation, the mamtoiiauce, and discipline of an army of twenty 
thousand men, his foiti esses, arsenals, and then complicated minutim, 
weio ainplj' sufficient for one mind The daily account from his 
police, consisting of several hundied emissaries, besides the equally 
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numerous reports from tbe head of each distiict, would have 
distracted an ordinary head, “ for the winds could not enter and 

leave Harouti without being i eported ” But when, in addition to 
all this, it IS known that the Eegent was a practical merchant a 
speculator in exchanges, that he encouiaged the mechanical arts, 
fosteied foreign industry, puisued even horticulture, and, to use his 
own words, considered no trouble thrown away which made the 
''rupee leturn sixteen and a half annas, with whom can* he be 
" compared ?”* Literature, philosophy, and exmjptcB from the giand 
liistorical epics, were the amusements of his horns of relaxation, 
but here we anticipate, foi we have not yet finished the review of 
bis economical character. His monopolies, especially that of grain, 
not only influenced his own market, but affected all the ad]acent 
countries , and when speculation in opium ran to such a demoiahz- 
ing excess in consequence of the Biitish government monopolizing 
the entire produce of the poppy cultivated throughout Malwa, he 
took advantage of the mama, and by his sales or purchases raised 
or depressed the maiket at pleasure His gardens, scatteied 
throughout the country, still supply the markets of the towns and 
capital with vegetables, and his foiests furnish them with fuel. 

So rigid was his system of taxation, that nothing escaped it 
There was a heavy thx on widows who remained Even the qourd 
of the mendicant paid a tythe, and the ascetic in his cell had a 
domiciliary visit to ascertain the gains of mendicity, in order that a 
portion should go to the exigencies of the state The toomha htii i dr, 
or 'gourd-tax,' was abolished after foiming for a twelvemonth part 
of the fiscal code of Harouti, and then not through any scruples of 
the Regent, but to satisfy his fiiends. Akin to this, and even of a 
lower grade, wasthe^a/woo-imr^^, or 'broom-tax,' which continued 
foi ten years , but the many lampoons it provoked fiom the satiiical 
Bhat operated on the more sensitive feelings of his son, Madhu Sing, 
who obtained its repeal. 

Zalim was no favorite with the baids, and that he had little 
claim to their consideiation may be lufeiied fiom the following 
anecdote A celebiatedrhymerwasiecitingsome laudatory stanzas, 
which the Regent leceived lather coldly, observing with a sneer; 
that " they told nothing but lies, though he should be happy to 
"listen to then effusions when tiuth was the foundation" The 
poet replied, that " he found tiuth a most unmarketable commodity , 
" nevertheless, he had some of that at his service ," and stipulating 
for foigiveness if they offended, he gave the Protector his picture in 
a string of improvised stanzas, so full of vis (poison), that the lands 
of the whole fiaternity were lesumed, and none of the order have 
ever since been admitted to his presence 

Though rigid in his observance of the ceremonies of religion, and 
sharing in the pievailing superstitions of hiscountiy, heneverallows 
the accidental circumstance of biith or caste to affect his policy. 


* There are sixteen annas to a rupee. 
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Offences against the state admit of no indemnity, be the offender a 
Biahinm or a baid , and i£ these classes engage in trade, they ex- 
peiience no exemption fiom imposts 

Such IS an outline of the teiritoiial arrangements of the Regent 
Zalim Sing When power was assigned to him, he found the state 
hmited to Kailwaira on the east , he has extended it to the verge of 
the Plateau, and the foitiess which guards its ascent, at first rented 
from the Mahiattas, is now by tieaty his own He took possession 
of the leius of power with an empty tieasury and tliiity-two lacs of 
accumulating debt He found the means of defence a few dilapi- 
dated forti esses, and a biave but unmanageable feudal army He 
has, at an immense cost, put the foi tresses into the most complete 
state of defence, and covered their lamparts with many hundred 
pieces of cannon, and he has laisedand maintains, in lieu of about 
torn thousand Hara cavaliers, an aimy, — legular we may term it, — 
of twenty thousand men, distributed into battalions, a paik of one 
bundled pieces of cannon, with about one thousand good horse, 
besides the feudal contingents 

But IS this prospei ity ? Is this the greatness which the Raja 
Goman intended should be entailed upon his successors, his chiefs, and 
his subjects? Was it to entertain twenty thousand mercenary soldiers 
from the sequestrated fields of the illustrious Haia, the indigenous 
proprietor ? Is this government, is it good government according to 
the ideas of more civilized nations, to extend taxation to its limit, 
in order to maintain, this cumbious machineiy ? We may admit 
that, for a time, such a system may have been requisite, not only 
for the maintenance of his delegated power, bilt to pieserve the state 
from predatory spoliation ,, and now, could we see the noble restored 
to his forfeited estates, and the ryot to his hei editary rood of land, 
we should say that Zalim Sing had been an instrument in the hand 
of Providence for the preservation of the rights of the Haras But, 
as it IS, whilst the corn which waves upon the fertile surface of Kotab 
presents not the symbol of piospenty, neither is his well-paid and 
well- disciplined army a sure mean of defence moral propiiety has 
been violated; rights are in abe/ance, and until they be lestored, 
even the apparent consistency of the social fabric is obtained by 
means which endanger its secuiity. 
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CHAPTBB. IX. 

JPoUhcal system of flie Regent — Eis fot eign policy — 3is pi e-eimnent influmet 
in Rajwai j a — Eis jii st connexion with the English govei nment — Monson’s 
reti eat — Gallant conduct and death of the Hai a chief of Goelah — Aid given 
hy the Regent involves him with Eolcai — Holcai comes to Kotah, — Prepai a- 
iions to attack the capital — Singular intei view with Zalim — Zalim’s agents 
at foi eign cquris — Alliance with Ameer Khan, and the Pindai 1 1 chiefs — 
Chai actei istic anecdotes — Zalim’s offensive policy — His domestic policy — 
Chaiactei of Mahaiao OmSd Sing — Zalim’s conduct towards him — Choice of 
ministers — Bishen Sing Foiigdai — Dulleel Khan Pathan — Cn cumvallation 
of Kotah — Foundation of the city Jhah a-patun — Mehi ah Khan, commander 
of the foi ces 

The foregoing reflections bring us back to pobtical consideiations, 
and these we must separate into two branches, the foreign and 
domestic. We purposely invert the discussion of these topics, for 
the sake of convenience 

Zahm^s policy was to create, as regarded himself, a kind of balance 
of power , to overawe one leader by his influence with another, yet 
by the maintenance of a good understanding with all, to prevent 
individual umbrage, while his own stiength was at all times suffi- 
cient to make the scale preponderate in his favour. 

Placed in the very heait of India, Kotah was for years the centre 
around which i evolved the desultory aimies, or ambulant govern- 
ments, ever stiangeis to repose, and though its wealth could not 
fail to attract the cupidity of these vagabond poweis, yet, by the 
imposing attitude which he assumed, Zahm Sing maintained, during 
more than half a century, the respect, the feai, and even the’^esteem 
of all, and Kotah alone, throughout this lengthened peiiod, so 
full of catastrophes, never saw an enemy at her gates Although ^ 
an epoch of perpetual change and political convulsion, — armies 
destroyed, states ovei turned, famine and pestilence often aiding moral 
causes m desolating the land — ^yet did the Regent, from the age of 
twenty-five to eighty-two,* by his sagacity, his eneigy, his modera- 
tion, his piudence, conduct the bark intrusted to his care through 
all the shoals and dangers which beset her course. It may not excite 
surprise that he was unwilling to rehnquish the helm when the 
vessel was moored in calm waters, or, when the ^unskilful owner, 
forgetting these tempests, and deeming his own science equal to the 
task, demanded the surrender, that he shouldhoist the flag of defiance 
There was not a court in Ra;)warra, not even the pi edatory govern- 
ments, which was not in some way influenced by his opinions, and 
often guided by his councils At each he had envoys, and when 
there was a point to gain, there were irresistible ai guments in lesei ve 
to seouie it The necessities, the vanities, and weaknesses of man, 

may oncamore repeat, this was written in AD 1820-21, when Zalim 
Sing had reached the age of fourscore and two 
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he could enlist on his side, and he was alternately, by adoption, the 
fathei, uncle, oi biother, ofeveiy person in power during this event- 
ful period, from the piiuce upon the throne, to the bratof a Pindaiu 
He ttequently observed, that '‘none knew the shifts he had been 
“put to,” and when entreated not to use expiessions of humility, 
which were alike unsuited to hia age and station, and the leverence 
he compelled, he would reply,“ Grod grant you long life, but it is 
“ become a habit” Foi the last ten years, he not only made his 
connexion with Meer Khau subsei vient to avoiding a colli'uon with 
Holcar, hut couveited the Khan into the make-weight of his balance 
of power “he thanked God the time was past, when he had to 
“ congiatulate even the slave of a Toork on a safe accouchement, and 
“ to pay for this happiness ” 


Though by nature irascible, impetuous, and proud, he could bend 
to the extreme of submission But while he would, by letter or 
conversation, say to a marauding Pindarn or Pathan, “ let me 
“petition to your notice,” or “if my clodpole understanding 
“ (hhom%ti hood’h) is worth consulting,” or reply to a demand for a 
contnbution, coupled with a thieat of inroad, “that the fmendly 

epistle had been received , that he lamented the writer's 
“ distresses, &c , &c ,” with a few thousand more than was demanded, 
and a present to the messenger, he would excite a feehng which at 
least obtained a respite , on the other hand, he was always prepared 
to repel aggression , and if a single action would have decided his 
quaiiel, he would not have hesitatedto engage any power in the circle 
But he knew even success, in such a case, to be luin, and the general 
feature of his external policy was accordingly of a temporizing and 
very mixed nature Situated as he was, amidst conflicting elements, 
he had frequently a double game to play. Thus, in the coalition of 
1806-7, agdinst Jodpoor, he had three parties to please, each request- 
ing his aid, which made neutrality almost impossible He sent 
envoys to all , and while appearing as the universal mediator, he 
gave assistance to none 

It would be vain as well as useless to attempt the details of his 
foreign policy , we shall merely allude to the circumstance which 
first brought him in contact with the British government, in A D 
1803-4;, and then proceed to his domestic administration 


When the ill-fated expedition under Monson traversed Central 
India to the attack of Holcar, the Begent of Kotah, trusting to the 
invincibility of the British arms, did not hesitate, upon their appear- 
^ce within his territory, to co-operate both with supplies and men 
But when the British aimy retieated, and its commander demanded 
admission within the walls of Kotah, he met a decided and very 
proper refusal, “You shall not bung anarchy and a disorganized 
^^artny to mix with mypeaceablecitizensjbutdrawupyour battalions 

« 1 ^alls, I will furnish -piovisions, and I will march the 

wiiole of my foice between you and the enemy, and bear the brunt 
or ins attack.” Such were Zalim’s own expiessions whether it 
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'svould have been wise to accede to his proposal is not the point of 
discussion, Monson continued his disastious flight through the 
Boondi and Jeipoor doraimous, and carried almost alone the news of 
his disgrace to the illustiious Lake It was natural he should seek 
to palliate his eiioi by an attempt to involve others, and amongst 
those thus calumniated, first and toiemost was the Regent of Kotah, 

the head and fi ont of whose offending,’^ — ^non-admissiou to a panic- 
struck, beef-eating army within his walls, — was tianslated into 
treachery, and a connivance with the enemy, a calumny which long 
subsisted to the piejudice of the veteran politician But never was 
there a greatei wiong inflicted, oi a moie un 3 ust letuin foi services 
and saciifices, both in men and money, in a cause which little con-, 
cerned him; and it neaily opeiated hurtfully, at a penod (1817) 
when the Biitish government could not have dispensed with his aid. 
It was never told, it is haidly yet known at this distant period, 
what devotion he evinced in that memorable ^ etreat, as it is misnamed, 
when the troops of Kotah and the corps of the devoted Lucan were 
sacrificed to ensuie the safety of the army until it left the Mokun- 
durra Pass in its rear If there be any incredulous supporter of the 
commander in that era of our shame, let him repaii to the altar of 
the Coelah chief, who, like a tine Haia, '^spiead his carpet” at the 
ford of the Amjar, and there awaited the myrmidons of the Mah- 
rattas, and fell protecting the flight of an aimy which might have 
passed from one end of India to the other. Well might the veteian 
allude to our ingratitude in S 1804, when in A.D 1 81 7 he was called 
upon to co-opeiate in the destruction of that piedatory system, in 
withstanding which he had passed a life of feveiish anxiety If 
there was a doubt of the part he acted, if the monuments of the 
slain will not be admitted as evidence, let us appeal to the opinion 
of the enemy, whose testimony adds another featuie to the poi trait 
of this extraordinaiy man. 

Besides the Coelah chief, and many bravo Haias, slam on the 
retieat of Monson, the Bukshee, or commander of the force, was 
made piisoner As the pi ice of his libeiation, and as a punishment 
for the aid thus given to the Biitish, the Mahiatta leader exacted a 
bond of ten lacs of lupees fiom the Bukshee, threatening on refusal 
to lay waste with fire and sword the whole line of pursuit But 
when the discomfited Bukshee appeal edbefoietheRegent,he spumed 
him from his presence, disavowed his act, and sent him back to 
Holcar to pay the foifeituie as he might ^ Holcar satisfied himself 
then with threatening vengeance, and when oppoi tunity permitted, 
he maiched into Haiouti and encamped near the capital The walls 
were manned to receive him , the signal had been prepared which 
would not have left a single house inhabited in the plams, while the 
Bhlls would simultaneously pour down fiom the hiUs on Holcar’s 
supplies or followers The bond was again presented, and without 


IE my memoiy betrays me not, this nufortunate commander, unable to 
bear his shame, took poison 
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hesitation disavowed • hostilities appeared inevitable, when the 
friends of both parties concerted an interview. But Zalim, aware of 
the perfidy of his foe, declined this, except on his own conditions. 
These weie singular, and will recall to mind another and yet more 
celebrated meeting. He demanded that they should discuss the 
terms of peace oi war upon the Ohumbul, to which Holcai acceded. 
For this purpose Zalim prepared two boats, each capable of containing 
about twenty aimed men Having moored his own little bark in 
the middle of the stream, under the cannon of the city, Holcar, 
accompanied by his cavalcade, embarked in his boat and i owed to 
meet him. Carpets were spi ead, and there these extraordmaiy men, 
with only one eye* between them, settled the conditions of 
peace, and the endearing epithets of * uncle* and ' nephew* were 
bandied, with abundant mirth on the peculiarity of then situation; 
while, — ^for the fact is beyond a doubt, — each boat was plugged, and 
men were at hand on the fiist appearance of treachery to have sent 
them all to the bottom of the iiver. But Holcar*s necessities were 
urgent, and a gift of three lacs of rupees averted such a catastiophe, 
though he never relinquished the threat of exacting the ten lacs j and 
when at length madness overtook him, '' the bond of Kaka Zalim 
''Sing** was one of the most fiequently-iepeated ravings of this 
soldier of fortune, whose whole life was one scene of insanity. 

It will readily be conceived, that the labours of his administration 
were qmte sufficient to occupy his attention without intermeddling 
with his neighbours; yet, in order to give a direct inteiest in the 
welfare of Kotah, he became a competitor for the farming of the 
extensive districts which ]oined his southern frontier, belonging to 
Sindia and Holcar. From the foimer he rented the punj-mohals, 
and from the latter the four important districts of Dig, Perawa, &o., 
which, when by right of conquest they became British, were given 
in sovereignty to the Regent. Hot satisfied with this hold of self- 
interest on the two great predatory powers, he had emissaries in the 
persons of their confidential ministers, who reported eveiy move- 
ment, and to "make assurance doubly sure,** hp had Mahratta 
pundits of the first talent in his own administration, through whose 
connexions no political measure of their nation escaped his know- 
ledge As for Meer Khan, he and the Regent were essential to each 
other From Kotah the Khan was provided with militaiy stores and 
suppbes of every kind ; and when his legions mutinied (a matter of 
daily occurrence) and threatened him with the bastinado, or fasten- 
ing to a piece of ordnance under a scorching sun, Kotah afforded a 
place of refuge during a temporary retreat, or ways and means to 
allay the tumult by paying the arrears. Zalim allotted the castle of 
Shirgnrh for the ]^an*s family, so that this leader had no anxiety 
on their account, while he was pursuing his career of rapine in more 
distant scenes. 


*Ifc should be remembered that Zalim was quite blind, and that Holcar had 
lost the use of one eye 

[Voi IL] 
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Even the Pmdarris were conciliated with all the respect and 
couitesy paid to better men Many of their leaders held grants of 
land in Kotah so essential, indeed, was a good understanding with 
this body, that when Sindia,in AD 1807, entiapped and imprisoned 
in the dungeons of Gwalior the celebrated Kuieem, Zalim not only 
advanced the large sum required for his iansom,but had the temerity 
to pledge himself foi his tutuie good conduct an act which some- 
what tarnished his reputation foi sagacity, but eventually operated 
as a ]ust punishment on Sindiafoi his avaiice 

The scale of munificence on which the Regent exercised the iites 
of sanctuary {&ima) towards the chiefs of other countries claiming 
his protection, was disproportioned to the means of the state. The 
exiled nobles of Marwar and Mewar have held estates in Kotah 
gi eater than their sequestiated patiimonies These dazzling acts of 
beneficence weie not lost on a community amongst whom hospitality 
ranks at the head of the viitues In these legions, wheie the 
stiangest anomalies and the most sti iking contradictions present 
themselves in politics, such conduct begets no astonishment, and 
rarely provokes a lemonstrance from the state whence the suppliant 
fled. The Regent not only received the refugees, but often reconciled 
them to their sovereigns He gloried in the title of ‘ peace-maker,' 
and whethei his conduct proceeded fiom motives of benevolence or 
pohcy, he was lewaided with the epithet, sufficiently exalted m 
itself “ They all come to old Zalim with their tioubles,” he 
remarked, ‘^as if he could find food for them all from ^ his handful of 
“soil’" 

To conclude his defensive was, in its results, the leverse of his 
offensive policy. Invariable and brilliant success accompanied the 
one j defeat, disappointment, and great pecuniaiy sacrifices, weie the 
constant fiuits of the othei, M5war eluded all his arts, and involved 
Kotah in embarrassments from which she will never recover, while 
his attempt to take Sheopoor, the capital of the Goies, by a coup de 
main, was signally defeated Had he succeeded in eithei attempt, 
and added the resources of these acquisitions to Kotah, doubtless his 
views would have been still more enlarged At an early period of 
his career, an offei was made to him, by the celebrated Peit&p Sing 
of Jeipoor, to undeitake the duties of chief minister of that state it 
IS vain to speculate on what might have been the lesult to the state 
or himself, had he been able to wield her resources, at that time so 
little impaired 

Let us now view the domestic policy of the Regent ; for which 
puipose we must again bung forwaid the pageant piince of Kotah, 
the Ra]a Om^d Sing, who was destined nevei to be exti mated fiom 
the tiammels of a guaidianship which, like most offices in the Bast, 
was designed to be lieieditaiy and at the age of thieescoie and ten, 
Om^d Sing found himself as much a minor as when his dying father 

placed him in the lap” of the Piotectoi Zalim Sing The line of 
' conduct he puisued towards his sovereign, through half a century's 
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duration, was singularly consistent The age, the character, the 
very title of Nanah^ or * grandsue,' added weight to his authority, 
and the disposition of the piince seemed little inclined to throw 
it of In shoit, his temperament appeared exactly suited to 
the views of the Regent, who, while he consulted his wishes in 
every step, acted entirely for himself The Mahaiao was a 
prince of excellent understanding, and possessed many of those 
qualities inherent in a Rajpoot He was fond of the chase, and 
was 4he best hoiseman and marksman in the country , and the 
Regent gained such entire ascendancy over him, that it is doubtful 
whether he was solicitous of change. Besides, there was no appear- 
ance of constraint , and his leligious occupations, which increased 
with his age, went far to wean him from a wish to take a more 
active share in the duties of government, flis penetration, in fact, 
discoveied the inutility of such a desiie, and he soon ceased’ to 
entertain it , while in pioportion as he yielded, the attentions of the 
minister increased. If an envoy came fiom a foreign state, he was 
introduced to the Piince, deliveied his credentials to him , and from 
him received a reply, but that leply was his ministei^s If a foreign 
noble claimed piotection, he received it from the Piince he was the 
dispense! of the favours, though he could neither change their 
nature noi amount. Hay, if the Regent’s own sons required an 
addition to their estates, it could only be at the express desire of the 
Maharao , and to such a length did the minister carry this defer- 
ence, that an increase to his personal income lequired being pressed 
upon him by the Prince If horses aiiived from foreign countiies 
for sale, the best were set aside for the Maharao and his sons The 
ai chives, the seal, and all the emblems of sovereignty, lemained as 
in times past in the custody of the personal sei vants of the Prince, at 
the castle, though none durst use them without consent of the 
Regent He banished his only sou, Madhd Sing, during three years, 
to the family estate at Handta, for disrespect to the heii-appaient, 
Kishore Sing, when tiaining tWr hoises together, and it was with 
difficulty that even the entieaty of the Maharao could procure his 
recall There are many anecdotes related to evince that habitual 
deference to everything attached to his sovereign, winch, oiiginat- 
ing in good feeling, gieatly aided his policy. The Regent was one 
day at prayer, in the family temple in the castle, when the younger 
sons of the Mahaiao not knowing he was there, entered to peifoim 
their devotions It was the cold season, and the pavement was 
damp, he took the quilt which he woie from his should eis, and 
spread it for them to stand upon On their retiring, a servant, 
deeming the quilt no longer fit to be applied to the Regent^s person, 
was putting it aside, but, guessing his intention, Zalim eagerly 
snatched it fiom him, and recoveiing himself, observed it was now 
of some value, since it was maiked with the dust of the feet of liis 
sovereign's children These are curious anomalies in the mind of a 
man who had determined on unlimited anthoiity, Ho usurpation 
was ever moie meek, or yet moie absolute , and it might be affirmed 
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that the Prince and the Regent were made for each other and the 
times m which they lived. 

It was to he expected that a man, whose name was long synom- 
mous with wisdom, should shew discernment in the choice of his 
servants He had the art of attaching them to his interests, of 
uniting their regard with a submissive respect, and no kindness, no 
familiarity, ever made them forget the bounds pi escribed. But while 
he generously provided for all their wants, and granted them every 
indulgence, he knew too well the caprice of human nature to make 
them independent of himself. He would provide foi them, for their 
relations and their dependents ; his hand was ever bestowing gra- 
tuities on festivals, biiths, marriages, or deaths; but he never 
allowed them to accumulate wealth It is to be remarked that his 
most confidential servants were either Pat’hans or Mahratta Pundits 
the first he employed in military posts, the other in the more com- 
plicated machinei’y of politics He rarely employed his own coun- 
trymen, and the post of Foujdar, now held by Bishen Sing, a 
Ra]poot of the Suktawut clan, is the exception to the rule Dulleel 
Hhan and Mehr^b Khan weie his mostfaithful and devoted servants 
and friends The stupendous fortifications of the capital, with 
which there is nothing in India to compete, save the walls of Agra, 
were all executed by the foimer. By him also was raised that 
pnde of the Regent, the city called after him, Jhalra-patun j* while 
all the other forts were put into a state which makes Kotah the 
most defensible tenitory in India Such was the affectionate esteem 
in which Dulleel was held by the Regent, that he used often to say, 
" he hoped he should not outlive Dulleel Khan.” Mehra.b Khan 
was the commander of the infantry, which he maintained in a state 
of admirable discipline and efficiency j+ they i eceived their Sees roza 
or twenty days' pay, each month, with their arrears at the end of 
every second year. 


(! * Jhdla-ra-Pdtun, ‘the city of the Jhala,’ the Regent’s trihe 

t Mehr&b Khan was the commandant of one division of Zalim’s contingent, 
placed at my disposal, which in eight days took possession of every district of 
Holcar’s adjacent to Harouti, and which afterwards gained so much credit by 
the hrilhant escalade of the ' Soddi’ fortress, when co-operating with General 
Sir John Malcolm The Jioyale {Udj-Paltan) were led by Syf Alli, a gallant 
soldier, but who could not resist joining the cause of the Mahaiao and legiti- 
macy in the civil war of 1821 
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CHAPTER X 

'fhe Uajpoot Staies invUed io an alliance wdh the Bntish Government — £alim 
Sing the fiist to accept it — Maiquis Hastings sends an agent to his couit — 
Confedei aixon against the Pindai > is — The Bege>it's conduct dm tng the war — 
Appiohahon and leioaid of his set vices — Peace th oughout India — Death of 
Mahal ao Onied Sing — Tieaiij and suj^lemental ai tides— Sons ofMahaiao 
Omed Sing — Then ehaiacteis — Sons of the Regent — State ofpaHies — The 
Eegent leaves the Ghaomf 01 Kotah — He pi oclaims Kishoi e Smg as successor 
of the late pi nice — Ills lettei to the Piitish agent, who i spans to Kotah — 
Daiigei ous illness of the Regent — Plots to ovei tin n the oi dei of succession — 
The Regent’s ignoi mice thei eof — Inti icate position of the Bi itish Govei ninenf. 
— Aiguments in defence of the supplemental ai tides — Recognition of all 
luleiB de facto the iasis of oui iieaiies — KishoieSing lefuses to achnowledge 
the supplemental ai tides — Gonseqiiences — The Regent hloekades the Pi'inee, 
and demands the suiiendei of his son Goidhun~das — The Mahaiao hieahs 
thioiigh the blodeade — The Biitishageuiintei poses — Suiiendei and exile of 
Goi dhun-das — Ileconciliation of the Mahai ao and the Regent — Coi onation of 
the Mahaiao — Mutual covenants executed — The Regent prohibits dind 
till onghout Kotah — Reileclions 

We now enter upon that period of the Regent’s histoiy, when the 
march of events linked him with the policy of Biitain. When, in 
A D. 1817, the Marquis of Hastings proclaimed war against the 
Pindaras, who were the veiy bees of the predatoiy hordes, which 
the-discomfituie of the greater poweis had thrown off, neutrality 
was not to be enduied , and it was announced that all those who 
were not for us in this grand entei prize, which involved the welfaie 
of all, would be considered against us The Rajpoot states, alike, 
inteiested With ourselves in the establishment of settled govei nment, 
were invited to an alliance offensive and defensive with us, which 
was to free them for ever from the thraldom oE the predatoiy armies ; 
in return foi which, we demanded homage to our powei, and a 
portion of their revenues as the price of protection The eagle-eye 
of Zalim saw at once the viitue of compliance, and the gain 
attendant on its being quickly yielded Accordingly, his envoy was 
she first to connect Kotah in the bonds of alliance, which soon 
united all Rajwaira to Britain. Meanwhile, all India was m arms ; 
two bundled thousand men weie embodied, and moving on various 
points to destioy the geim of rapine for evei As the first scene of 
action was expected to be in the countiies bordering upon Harouti, 
the piesence of an agent with Zalim Sing appealed indispensable. 
His insti notions were to make available the lesources of Kotah to 
the armies moving round him, and to lessen the field of the enemy’s 
manoeuvres, by shutting him out of that country So efiScient were 
these resources, that in five days after the agent reached the Regent’s 
camp,>t' every pass was a post , and a corps of fifteen hundred men. 


*The author of these annals, then assistant Resident at Sindia’s Court was 
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infantiy and cavalry, with fotir guns, wasmaiched to co-operate 
•with Geneial Sir John Malcolm, who had just crossed the Nerbudda 
With a weak division of the aimy of the Dekhan, and was marching 
noithwaid, surrounded hy numeious foes and doubtful friends 
Thioughout that* biilliant and eventful period m the hisfcoiy of 
Biitish India, when every province fiom the Ganges to the ocean 
was agitated by wailike demonstrations, the camp of the Eegent 
was the pivot o± opeiations and the focus of intelligence The part 
he acted was decided, manly, and consistent, and if there weie 
moments of vacillation, it was inspired by our own conduct, which 
created doubts in his mind as to the wisdom of his course He had 
seen and felt that the grand pnnciple of politics, expediency, guided 
all com ts and councils, whether Mogul, Mahratta, orBiitish The 
disavowal of the alliances foimed by Lord Lake, 'under Marquis 
Wellesley/s admmistiation, proved this to demonstration, and he was 
too familiar with the histoiy of oui power to give more credit than 
meie politeness required to our boasted i enunciation of the rights 
ot anticipated conquest A smile would play over the features of 
the orbless politician when the envoy disclaimed all idea of its being 
a war of aggrandisement To all such piotestations he would say, 
Mahra]a, I cannot doubt you believe what you say, but remember 
what old Zahm tells you , the day is not distant when only one 
emblem of power {eH siccoi) will be lecognized throughout India ” 
This was in A.D 1817-18 j and the ten years of life since gianted 
to him must have well illustrated the truth of this remark; for 
although no absolute conquest oi incorporation of Ka]poot teiiitory 
has taken place, oui system of control, and the establishment of our 
monopoly within these limits (not then dreamed of by om selves), 
has already verified in part his prediction It were indeed idle to 
suppose that any protestations could have vanquished the arguments 
present to a mind which had pondered on every page of the 
history of our power , which had witnessed its development, 
fiom the battle of Plassy under Clive, to Lake's exploits at 
the altars of Alexandei He had seen throughout, that the fun da- 
mental inle which guides the Ea 3 poot prince, "obtained land," wasone 
both practically and theoretically understood by viceroys from 
the west, who appeared to act upon the four grand political princi- 
ples of the Ra 3 poot, sl\dm, dan, bed, d%nd, or, persuasion, gifts, 
stratagem, force, by which, according to their great lawgiver, 
kingdoms are obtained and maintained, and all mundane ^airs 
conducted When, theiefoie, in order to attarn our ends, we 
expatiated upon the disinterestedness of our views, his co-operation 
was granted less from a belief in oui piofessions, than upon a dispas- 
sionate consideiation of the benefits which such alliance would 
confer upon Kotah, and of its utility in maintaining his family in 
the position it had so long held m that state He must have- 

deputed by Lord Hastings to the £ai EanaZalim Sing He left the residency 
ot Gvralioi on the 12th November 1817, and reached the Eegent’s camp at 
Jlowtah, about twenty-five miles S S E of Kotab, on the 23d 
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bElaticed tlio difficulties lie Lad mastered to maintain that power^ 
against iLo enemies^ internal and external, wLicL Lad tLreatened it, 
and Le justly feaied botL ivould speedily be sacrificed to tLe inca- 
pacity of Lis successors To provide a stay to tLeir feebleness was 
tLe motive wLicL induced Lim totLiow liimself Leait and Land into 
tLe alliance we sought ; and of signal benefit did he prove to the 
cause Le espoused. But if ive lead aught the workings of a mind, 
which never betrayed its purpose either to friend or foe, we should 
find that theie was a moment wherein, Ihoiigh he did not sworvo 
from the path ho had chalked out, or shew any equivocation in 
respect to the pledge he had given, the same spiiit which had guided 
him to the ominonco he had acquired, suggested what lie might 
have done at a conjuncture when all India, save Bajpootana, was in 
arms to overthrow the legions of Britain All had icason to dread 
her colossal power, and hatred and levengo actuated our numerous 
alhes to emancipate themselves from a yoke, to which, whether they . 
were bound by friendship or by fear, was alike galling. If there 
was one master-mind that could have combined and wielded their 
resources for our overthrow, it was that of Znlim Sing alone. 
Whethei the aspirations of his ambition, far too vast for its little 
field of action, soared to this height, or woie checked by the trammels 
of nearly eighty winters, we can only conjecture Once, and once 
only, the dubious oracle came forth. It was in the very crisis of 
operations, when three English divisions were gradually closing 
upon the grand Pindarn horde, under Kureem !!Oan, in the very 
heart of his dominions, and his troops, his stores, were all placed at 
our disposal, he heard that one of these divisions had insulted his 
town of Barah . then, the ideas winch appeared to occupy him burst 
forth in the ejaculation, that if twenty yenis could be taken from 
** his life, Dehh and Dekhan should be one j" and appeared to point 
to the hidden thoughts of a man, whose tongue never spoke but in 
parables. 

There is also no doubt that his most confidential friends and 
ministers, who weie Mahrattas, were adveiso to his leaguing with 
the English, and for a moment he felt a repugnaiiCe to breaking 
the bond which had so long united him with their policy. Ho 
could not but enumeiate amongst the arguments for its maintenance, 
his ability to preserve that independence which fifty years had 
strengthened, and he saw that, with the powei to which he was 
about to be allied, he had no couise but unlimited obedience , in 
short, that his part must now be subordinate He preferred it, 
however, foi the security it afforded 3 and ns in the course of natuie 
he must soon resign his trust, there was more hope of his power 
descending to his posterity than if left to discord and faction But 
when hostilities advanced against the freebooters, and the more 
settled governments of the Peshwa, Bhoonsla, Holcnr, and Sindia, 
determined to shake off our yoke, we could uige to'him irresistible 
arguments for a perfect identity of interests. The envoy had only 
to hint that the right of conquest would leave the distiicts he rented 
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fiom Holcar at our disposal ; and that as we wanted no territory 
in Central India for ourselves, we should not forget our friends at 
the conclusion of hostilities. If ever there were d^oubts, they were 
dissipated by this suggestion , and on the grand horde being broken 
up, it was discovered that the families of its leaders were concealed 
in his territory Through his indirect aid we weie enabled to 
secuie them, and at once annihilated the strength of the marauders, 
For all these important services, the sovereignty of the four distiicts 
he lentedfiom Holcai was guaranteed to the Kegent The' circum- 
stances attending the conveyance of this gift afforded an estimate of 
Zalim^s determination never to relinquish his authority , for, when 
the sunnud was tendered in his own name, he declined it, desiring 
the insertion of that of “ his master, the Maharao At the time, it 
appeared an act of disinteiested magnanimity, but subsequent acts 
allowed us to form a moie coiiect appreciation of his motives The 
campaign concluded, and the noble commander and his enlightened 
coadjutor* left the seat of wai impressed with the conviction of the 
great services, and the highest respect for the ^lents, of the veteran 
politician, while the envoy, who had acted with him during the 
campaign, was declared the medium of his future political relations. 

In March A D 1818, profound repose reigned from the Sutle] to 
the ocean, of which Eajpoot history presented no example The 
magic Runes, by which the north-man could '^hush the stormy 
" wave,^^ could not be more efficacious than the rod of oui power in 
tranquillizing this wide space, which for ages had been the seat of 
conflict The satya yuga, the golden age of the Hindu, alone afforded 
a parallel to the calm which had succeeded eias of tumultuous 
effervescence 

Thus matteis proceeded till November 1819, when the death of 
the Mahaiao Om4d Sing engendered new feelings in the claimants 
to the succession, and placed the Regent in a position from which not 
even his genius might have exti mated him, unaided by the power 
whose alliance he had so timely obtained And here it becomes 
lequisite to advert to the terms of this alliance The treaty f ivas 
concluded at Dehli, on the 26th of December 1 817, by the envoys of 
the Regent, in the name of his lawful soveieign, the Maharao Omdd 
Sing, ratified by the contractmg parties, and the deeds weie inter- 
changed at the Regent's couit eaily in Januaiy To this treaty his 
sovereign's seal and his own weie appended , but no guarantee of 
the Regent's power was demanded pending the negotiation, nor is he 
mentioned except in the preamble, and then only as the ministerial 
agent of the Maharao Om^d Sing, in whose behalf alone the tieaty 
was virtually executed This excited the sui prise of the Biitish 
representative, t who, in his official despatch detailing the progiess- 

^ I allude to Mr Adam, who divided with the noble Mai qnis the entire 
merits of that ever memorable period 

t Oopy of this IS inserted in Appendix No 6 

JOT Metcalfe, Esq , then resident at Dehli/ now Sir C T Metcalfe, Bart , 
member of council in Bengal 
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and conclusion o£ the negotiations, intimated that he not only 
expected such stipulation, hut -was prepared for admitting it There 
was no inadvertence in this omission , the Regent saw no occasion 
for any guarantee, for the plenaiy exercise of the powers of sovereign 
during more than half a centuiy had constituted him, de facto, piince 
' of Kotah Moreover, we may suppose, had he felt a desiie foi such 
stipulation, that a feeling of pride might have stifled its expression, 
which by making the choice of ministers dependent on a foi eign 
power would have virtually annulled the independent sovereignty 
of Kotah. Whatever was the reason of the omission, at a season 
when his lecognition might have had the same foimal sanction o5 
all the paities as the other articles of the treaty, it furnished the 
futuie opponents of the Regent^s power with a strong aigument 
against its maintenance in perpetuity on the death of the Miiharao 
Om6d Sing 

It has been alieady said, that the tieaty was concluded at Dehli in 
December 1817, and interchanged in January 1818 In March of 
the same year, two supplemental articles weie agreed ,to at Dehli, 
and transmitted direct to the Regent, guaranteeing the administra- 
tion of affairs to his sons and successors for ever 

Having premised so much, let us give a brief notice of the parties, 
whose iutuie fate was involved in this policy. 

The Maharao Omdd Sing had three sons, Kishore Sing, Bishen 
Sing, and Pirbhi Sing. The heir-apparent, who bore a name dear to 
the recollection of the Haras, was then forty years of age. He was 
mild in his temper and demeanour , but being brought up in habits 
of seclusion, he was more conversant with the formulas of his rehgion, 
and the sacied epics, than with the affairs of mankind He was no 
stranger to the annals of his family, and had sufficient pnde and 
feeling to kindle at the recollection of their glory ; but the natural 
bent of his mind, reinforced by education, had well fitted him to 
follow the path of his father, and to leave himself and his country to 
be governed as best pleased the Ndnah-saheh,* the Regent 

Bishen Sing was about three years younger, equally placed in 
disposition, sensible and sedate, and much attached to the Regent. 

Pirthi Sing was under thirty, a noble specimen of a Hara, eager 
for action in the only career of a Rajpoot — arms To him the 
existing state of things was one of opprobrium and dishonour, and 
his mind was made up to enfianchise himself and family from the 
thraldom in which his fathei had left them, or perish in the attempt.. 
The brothers were attached to each othei, and hved in perfect 
harmony, though suspicions did exist that Bishen Singes gi eater 
docility and forbearance towards the Regent^s son and successor, 
arose from interested, perhaps traitorous, views Bach of them had 


* This was the parental epithet always applied to the Regent by Omdd Sing 
and his sons, who it >17111 be remembered mingled some of the Jhala blood in 
their veins Ndnali-sahel), ‘ sir grandsire ’ 
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estates of twenty-five thousand rupees^ annual rent, which they 
managed through their agents. 

The Eegent had two sons, the elder, Madhu Sing^ legitimate, the 
youngei, Gordhun-das, illegitimate , but he was regaided with more 
affection, and endowed with almost equal authority with the 
declaied successor to the regency Madhu Sing was about forty-six 
at the period we speak of. A physiognomist would discover in his 
aspect DO featuie indicative of genius, though he might detect amidst 
traits which denoted indolence, a supeicilioustone of chaiactei, the 
effect of indulgence. This was fostered in a gieat degree by thelate 
•Maharao, who suppoited the Regent^s son against his own in all 
their dissensions, even fiom then infancy, which had increased the 
natural aiiogance developed by power being too early entrusted’ to 
him for when the Regent, as before related, quitted the capital for 
the camp, Madhfi Sing was nominated to the office of Foujdai, the 
hereditary post of his father, and left as his locum teneiis at Kotah 
This office, which included the command and pay of all the tioops, 
left unhmited funds at hi6 disposal; and as the checks which 
restrained every other officer in the state, were inopeiative upon his 
sons, who dai ed to inform against the futui e Regent ? Accordingly, 
he indulged his taste in a manner which engendered dislike to him : 
his gardens, his horses, his boats, were in a style of extiavagance 
calculated to provoke the envy of the sons of his soveieign, while 
his suite eclipsed .that of the prince himself. In shoit, he little 
legarded the prudent counsel of his fathei, who, in their metapho- 
rical language, used to express his fears that when he was a 

hundiedyeais old,^* (i e , dead,) the fabric which cost a life m rearing 
would fall to pieces 

Gordhun-das,* the natural son of the Regent, was then about 
twenty-seven,t quick, lively, intelligent, and daring His conduct 
to his soveieign's family has been piecisely the reverse of his 
biother^s, and in consequence he lived on terms of confidential friend- 
ship with them, especially with the heir-apparent and prince, Pirthi 
Sing, whose disposition corresponded with his own. His father, who 
viewed this child of his old age with perhaps more affection than his 
elder brother, bestowed upon him the important office of Purdliarif 
which comprehends the giain-department of the state It gave him 
the command of funds, the amount of which endangered the declared 
succession The brothers cordially detested each other, and many 
indignities were cast upon Gordhun-das by Madhu Sing, such as 
putting him in the guard, which kindled an irreconcilable rancour 
between them Almost the only frailty in the chaiacter of the 
Regent was the defective education of his sons : both were left to 
the indulgence of arrogant pretensions, which ill-accorded with the 


♦ AngheS, * the slave of Gordhun,’ one of the names of Orishna, the tutelary 
divinity of the Begent 

f Lett me again remind the reader, that this was written in 1820-21 , for 
many reasons, the phraseology and chronology of the original MS are retained 
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tenor o£ his own behaviour through hfe, or the conduct that was 
demanded o£ them Dearly, bitterly, has the Eegent repented this 
error, which in its consequences has thrown the merits o£ an active 
and difiBlcult career into the shade, and made him regret that his 
power was not to die with him » 

Such was the state o£ parties and politics at Kotah in November 
1819, when the death o£ the Mahaiao developed views that had long 
been concealed, and that pioduced the most deploiable results The 
Begent was at the Ghaoni, his standing camp at Gagiown, when this 
event occurred, and he immediately repaiied to the capital, to see 
that the last offices were properly performed, and to pi oclaim the* 
driy or oath of allegiance, and the accession of the Maharao Kishore 
Sing 

The political agent received the intelligence* on his march fiom 
Marwar to Mewar, and immediately addressed his government on 
the subiect, requesting instructions Meanwhile, ^fter a few days' 
halt at Oodipoor, he rephired to Kotah to observe the state of parties, 
whose animosities and expectations were forebodings of a change 
which menaced the guaranteed order of things On his arrival, he 
found the aged Eegent, still a sti anger to the luxury of a house, 
encamped a mile beyond the city, with his devoted bands around 
him , while his son, the heir to his power, continued in his palace in 
the town. The prince and biothers, as heretofore, resided at the 
palace in the castle, where they held their cotenes, of which Gor- 
nhun-das and Pirthi Sing weie the piincipals, moulding the new 
Maharao to their will, and from which the second brother, Bishen 
Sing, was excluded Although the late prince had haidly ceased to 
breathe, befoie the animosities so long existing between the sons of 
the Eegent burst forth, and threatened war within the gates," and 
although nothing short of the recovery of rights so long in abeyance 
was determined upon by the prince , yet, — and it will hardly be 
beheved, — ^these schemes escaped the vigilance of the Eegent 

The death of his friend and soveieign, added to caie and infiimity, 
brought on a fit of illness, the result of which was expected to crown 
the hopes of the parties who were interested in the event, and 
when, to their surprise and regret, he recovered, the plane of his 


* The following is a translation of the letter written by the Begent, announc- 
ing the decease of his master, dated 1st Suffnr, A H 1235, or November 2lst. 
1819 — 

“ Until Sunday, the eve of the 1st SufEur, the health of the Maharao Omed 
Sing was perfectly good About au hour after sunset, he went to worship Sri 
Byjnath-ji Having made six prostrations, and while performing the seventh, 
he fainted and remained totally insensible. In this state he was removed to 
his bed-chambei, when every medical aid was given, but uuavaihngly , at two 
in the morning he departed for heaven 
“ Such affliction is not reserved even for a foe , but what refuge is their 
against the decree P You are our friend, and the honour and welfare of those 
whom the Maharao has left behind are now in your hands. The Maharao 
Hishore Sing, eldest son of the Maharao deceased, has been placed upon the 
throne. This is written for the information of friendship ” 
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prince and natural sOn were matured, and as notoiious as the sun at 
noon to every person of note but the Eegent himself He was not, 
indeed, the first aged ruler, however renowned for wisdom, who had 
been kept in ignorance of the cabals of his family It required a 
prophet to announce to David the usurpation of Adoni3ah ,* and 
the same cause, which kept David ignorant that his son had 
supplanted him, concealed from the penetrating , eye of Zalim 
Sing the plot which had for its object that his powei should 
perish with him, and that his son Gordhun should supersede the hen 
to his hereditary staff of office Stiange as it must appear, the 
•British Agent acted the part of Nathan on this occasion, and 
had to break the intelligence to the man who had swayed for 
sixty years, with despotic authority, the destinies of Kotah, that his 
sons were arming against each othei, and that his prince was deter- 
mined that his wand (clnmi) of power should (to speak in-their 
metaphorical style) be consumed in the same pyre with himself 
whenever the decree of Bhagwan'^ went forth 

It' was then that the supplemental articles, guaranteeing Madhfi 
Sing in the succession to the regency, proved a stumbling-block in 
the path of our mediation between parties, the one called on to 
renounce that dear-bought power, the other determined to regain 
what time and accident had wrested from him. Had the emergency 
occurred while the predatory system was predominant, not a whisper 
would have been laised, the point in all probabihty would never 
have been mooted * it would have been considered as a matter of 
course, where 

“ Amurath to Amurath succeeds,” 

that the Maharao Kishore should continue the sams puppet in the 
hands of Madhfi Sing that his father had been in Zahm's. This 
would have excited no surprise, nor would such a proceeding have 
afforded speculation for one hour Nay, the usurper might have 
advanced to the ulterior step , and, like the Frank mmre palais, 
have demanded of the pontiff of Nat^hdwaia, as did Pepin of Pope 
Zacharius, ** whether he who had the power, should not also have 
the title, of king,”t and the same plenary indulgence would have 
awaited the first Jhala Eaja of Kotah as was granted to the first- of 
the Carlovingian kings I It, therefore, became a matter of astonish- 
ment, especially to the unreflecting, whence arose the general 
sympathy, amounting to enthusiasm, towards this hitherto dis- 
regarded family, not only from chief and peasant, within the bounds 
of Harouti, and the foreign mercenary army raised and maintained 
by the Eegent, but from the neighbouring princes and nobles, who 
had hitherto looked upon the usuipation in silence 

A short explanation will solve what was then enigmatical, even 

^ “ ITathan spake unto Batbsheba, * hast thou not heard that Adomjab, the 
son of Hagithfl, does reign, and David onr Lord knoweth it not ?’ ” 

f Such -was the question propounded, and answered as Pepin expected, 
regarding the deposal of Childeric, the last of the Merovingian race. 
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to those most interested m forming a just opinion The practice of 
the moral virtues amongst any portion of civilized society may be 
uncertain, but there is one invariable estimate or standard of them 
in theory The policy of 1817 changed the moral with the political 
aspect of Eajast^han. If, pi evious theieto, no voice was i aised against 
usurpation and crime, it was because all hope that their condition 
could be amehorated was extinct But this was to them a nyot 
sa/mvatf a ‘new era,^ a day of univei sal regeneration Was the 
sovereign not to look for the restoration of that power which had 
been guaranteed ,by treaty, — ^nor the chiefs to claim the lestitution 
of then estates, — ^noi t)ie peasant to hope foi the lands now added* 
to the crown domain , — and were not all foreign potentates interested 
in calling for an example of letributive justice for ministerial usur- 
pation, however mildly exercised towards the piince ? With more 
rational than pohtical aigument, they appealed to our high notions 
of pubhc justice to accomplish these objects Unhappy position, in 
which circumstances, — nay, paradoxical as it may appear, political 
gratitude and justice, — dictated a contraiy course, and marshalled 
British battalions in line with the retainers of usurpation to combat 
the lawful soveieign of the country * The case was one of the most 
diflacult that ever beset our policy in the East, which must always 
to a certain extent be adapted to the condition of those with whom *' 
we come in contact , and peihaps, on this occasion, no caution or 
foresight could have averted the effects of this alliance 

There is not a shadow of doubt that the supplemental articles of 
the treaty of Kotah, which pledged our faith to two parties in a 
manner which rendered its maintenance towards both an impossi- 
bility, produced consequences that shook the confidence of the people ‘ 
of Eajwarra in our political lectitude They established two 
pageants instead of one, whose co-existence would have been miiacu- 
lous stiir, as a measure ought not to be judged entirely by its 
results, we shall endeavour to assign the true motive and character 
of the act 

If these articles were not dictated by good policy , if they cannot 
be defended on the plea of expediency, if the omission in the 
original tieaty of December could not be supplied in March, without 
questioning the want of foresight of the framer, he might justify 
them on the giound that they weie a concession to feelings of grati- 
tude for impoitant services, lendered at a moment when the fate 
of oui power in India was involved to an extent unprecedented 
since its oiigin To effect a treaty with the Nestor of Eajwaiia, 
was to ensure alliances with the rest of the states, which object was" 
the very essence of Lord Hastings' policy Thus, on general 
Views, as well as foi particular leasons (for the u’esouroes of 
Kotah were absolutely indispensable), the co-operation of the 
Regent was a measure vitally important Still it may be urged that 
as the Regent himself, fiom whatevei motive, had allowed the 
time to go by when necessity might have compelled us to incorpoiate 
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sucli an article m the original treaty, livas there no other mode of 
reimbursing these services besides a guarantee -which was an apple 
of discord The war was at an end , and we might with ]ustice 
have uiged that ^the state of Kotah/ with which we had tieated, 
had, in the destruction of all the powers of anarchy and sharing in 
its spoils, fully reaped the rewai d ot her services Such an argument 
would doubtless have been diplomatically just j but we were still 
revelliug in the excitement of unpaialleled success, to which Zalim 
had been no mean contiibutoi, and the future evil was overlooked 
in the feverish joy of the hour But if cold expediency may not 
* deem this a sufl3,cient justification, we may find other reasons. When 
the author of the policy of 1817 had matuiely adjusted his plans for 
the union of all the settled governments in a league against the 
predatory system, it became necessary to adopt a broad principle 
with respect to those with whom we had to ti eat At such a moment 
he could not institute a patient investigation into the moral dis- 
cipline of each state, or demand of those who wielded the power by 
what tenure they held their authority It became, theiefore, a 
matter of necessity to recognize those who were the ruleis de facto, 
a principle which was publicly pi omulgated and universally acted 
upon. Whether we should have been justified in Maich, when all 
our wishes had been consummated, in declining a proposal which we 
would most gladly have submitted to in December, is a question 
which we shall leave diplomatists to settle,*** and proceed to relate 
the result of the measure. 

The counsellors of the new Mabarao soon expounded to him the 
terms of the treaty, and urged him to demand its fulfilment accoid- 
ing to its literal interpretation. The politic deference, which the 
Begent had invariably shewn to the late prince, was turned skilfully 
into an offensive weapon against him They tiiumphantly appealed 
to the tenth article of the tieaty, ^'the Maharao, his hens and 

successors, shall remain absolute rulers of their country,” and 
demanded how we could reconcile our subsequent determination to 
guaiantee Madhu Sing and his heirs in the enjoyment of power, 
which made him de/arfo the prince, and ^'reduced the gadi of Kotah 

to a simple heap of cotton V ’ — ^with the fact before.our eyes, that 
the seals of all the contiacting parties were to the original treaty, but 
that of the supplemental articles the late Mahaiao died in absolute 
ignorance. 

All friendly intercom se between the piince and the Begent, and 
consequently with Madhfi Sing, was soon at an end, and eveiy effort 


The overture for these supplementary articles, in all probability, originated 
not with the Begent, but with the son Had the author (who was then the 
medium of the political relations with Kotah) been consulted regarding their 
tendency, he was as well aware then as now, what 7ie ought to have advised 
"Whether his feelings, alike excited by the grand work in which he bore no 
mean' part, would have also clouded his judgment, it were useless to discuss 
It IS sufficient, m all the spirit of candour, to suggest such reasons as may have 
Jed to a measure, the consequences of which have been so deeply lamented. 
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'V7£is used wliereby tlie political esfranoliiseTiieiit of the former could 
be accomplished. The eloquence of angels must have failed to check 
such hopeSj still more to give a contrary interpretation to the simple 
language of the tieaty, to which, ivith a judicious pertinacity, they 
confined themselves. It would be useless to detail the various 
occurrences pending the reference to our Government. The prince 
.would not Cl edit, 01 affected not to credit, its determination, and 
founded abundant and not easily-refutable arguments upon its 
honoui and justice. When told that its instructions were, that no 
pietensions of the titular Baja can be entertained by us in opposi- 
tion to our positive engagement with the Begent , that he alone 
was considered as the head of the Kotah state, and the titular Baja 
'' no more deemed the ruler of Kotah, than the Baja of Sataira the 
“leader of the Mahrattas, or tha Great Mogul the emperor of 
“ Hindustan,” the Maharao shut his ears against the representation 
of the Agent, and professed to regard the person who could compare 
his case to others so little parallel to it, as his enemy. While his 
brother, Pirthi Sing, and Goidhun-das formed part of the council of 
Kishore Bing, it was impossible to e^ect that he would be brought 
to resign himself to his destiny, and he was speedily given to 
understand that the removal of both from his councils was indis- 
pensable 

But as it was impossible to effect this without escalading the 
castle, in which opeiation the prince, in all human probability, might 
have perished, it was deemed advisable to blockade it and starve 
them into surrender. When reduced to extremity, the Maharao 
took the determination of trusting his cause to the country, and, 
placing'himself at the head of a band of five hundred horse, chiefiy 
Haras, with the tutelary deity at his saddle-bow, with drums 
beating and colours flying, he broke through the blockade. Fortu- 
nately, no instructions had been given for resistance, and his caval- 
cade passed on to the southward unmolested As soon as the 
movement was reported, the Agent hastened to the Begent’s camp, 
which he found in confusion; and demanded of the veteran what 
steps he had taken, or meant to take, to prevent the infection spread- 
ing. His conduct, at such a crisis, was most embarrassing. Beset 
by scruples, real or affected, the Agent could only obtain ill-timed if 
not spuiious declarations of loyalty; “that he would cling to 
** his sovereign's skirts, and chahri Jcao (serve him) , that he 
would rather retire to Hat’hdwara, than llacJcen his face 
*‘\}j any treason towards his master^' Bejoiced at the mere 
hint of a sentiment which afforded the least presage of the only 
mode of cutting the Gordian knot of our policy, the Agent nageily 
rephed, there was no earthly bar to his determination, which he 
“had only to signify,” but abhorring duplicity and cant at such a 
moment, when action of the most decisive kind was required, and 
apprehensive of the consequences of five bundled unquiet spirits 
being thiown looste on a society so lately disorganized, he hastily 
bid the veteran adieu, and galloped to overtake the prince’s caval- 
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cade. He found ifc bivouacked at the Runghdn, a country-seat 
SIX miles south of the capital. His followers and their horses, inter- 
mingled, "Were scattered in groups outside the garden- wall, and 
the prince, his chiefs, and advisers, were in the palace, deliberating 
on their future opeiations There was no time for ceremony, and 
he reached the assembly before he could be announced The rules 
of etiquette and courtesy were not lost even amidst impending 
strife , though the greeting was shoit, a warm expostulation with 
the pnnce and the chiefs was delivered with rapidity, and the 
latter were warned that their position placed them in diiect enmity 
to the British government, and that, without being enabled to 
benefit their soveieign, they involved themselves in desti action 
The courtesy which these biave men had a right to was changed 
into bitter reproof, as the Agent turned to Gordhun-das, whom he 
styled a traitor to his father, and from whom his pnnce could expect 
no good, guided as he was solely by interested motives, and warned 
him that punishment of no common kind awaited him His hand 
was on his sword in an instant , but the action being met by a smile 
of contempt, and his insolent replies passing unheeded, the Agent, 
turning to the prince, implored him to refieot before the door would 
be closed to accommodation , pledging himself, at the same time, 
to everything that reason and his position could demand, except 
the surrender of the power of the Regent, which our pubhc faith 
compelled us to maintain , and that the princess dignity, comforts, 
and happiness, should be sedulously consulted While he was 
wavering, the Agent called aloud, ^^the prince's hoise and taking 
his arm, Kishore Sing suffered himself to be led to it, observing as 
he mounted, I rely implicitly on your friendship ” His brother, 
Pirthi Sing, spoke , the chiefs maintained silence , and the impetu- 
osity of Gordhun and one or two of the coteiie was unheeded The 
Agent rode side by side with the prince, surrounded by his bands, 
in perfect silence, and in this way they re-entered the castle, nor did 
the Agent quit him till he replaced him on his gad/C, when he 
reiterated his expressions of desire for his welfare, but urged the 
necessity of his adapting his conduct to the imperious ciicumstances 
of his position , and intimated that both his brother and Gordhun- 
das must be removed from his person, the lattei altogether fiom 
Harouti This was in the middle of May, and in June, aftei the 
pubhc deportation of Gordhun-das as a state- ciiminal to Dehli, and 
ample provision being made for the prince and every member of his 
family, a pubhc reconciliation took place between him and the 
Regent. 

The meeting partook of the natuie of a festival, and produced a 
spontaneous rejoicing, the populace, with the loudest acclamations, 
crowding every avenue to the palace by which the Regent and his 
son were to pass The venerable Zahm appeared like then pati larch ; 
the princes as disobedient children suing for forgiveness They 
advanced bending to embrace his knees, whilst he, vainly attempt- 
ing to restrain this reveiential salutation to his age and to habit. 
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endeavouied by the same lowjy action to sbeiv biS respect to bis 
sovereign. Expressions, in keeping with such forms of affection 
and lespect, fiom the Maharao, of honour and fidebty from the 
‘ guardian of bis fatbei' and bimself, were exchanged with all the 
fervour of apparent sinceiity. Anomalous condition of human 
affaiis > strange perveisity, which pi evented this momentary illusion 
from becoming a permanent reality ! 

This much-d'esired reconciliation was followed on the 8th of 
Sawun, 01 17tb August A D 1820, by the solemnities of a public 
installation of the Maharao on the gadi of his ancestors a pageantry 
which smoothed all asperities for the time, and, in giving scope to 
the munificence of the Regent, afforded to the mass, who 3 udge 
only by the surface of things, a theme for approbation. We leave 
for another place* the 'details of this spectacle, merely observing 
that the lepresentative of the British government was the first 
(following the pnest) to make the tiha, or unction of sovereugntyf 
on the forehead of the prince , and having tied on the jewels, 
consisting of aigrette, necklace, and bracelets, he girded on, amidst 
salutes of ordnance, the sword of investituie. The Maharao, with 
an appropriate speech, presented one hundred and one gold mohurs, 
as the mczzur or fine of relief, professing his homage to the British 
government. At the same time, a Jehelat, or dress of honour, was 
piesented, in the name of the Governor-general of India, to the 
Regent, for which he made a smtable acknowledgment, and a 
nuzmr of twenty-five gold mohurS. 

Madhd Sing then fulfilled the functions of hereditary Foujdar^ 
making the tiha, girding on the sword, and presenting the gift of 
accession, which was letumed by the Maharao presenting to Madhfi 
Sing the Tchelat of ultimate succession to the regency the grand 
difficulty to overcome, and which originated all these differences 
The Agent remained an entire month after the ceremony, to 
strengthen the good feeling thus begun , to adapt the Maharao^s mind' 
to the position in which an imperious destiny bad placed him and 
also to impress on the successor to the regency the dangerous respon- 
sibility of the trust which a solemn treaty had guaranteed, if by 
his supineness, want of feeling, or misconduct, it were violated On 
the 4th September, previous to leaving Kotah, the Agent was present 
at another meeting of all the parties, when there was as much appear- 
ance of cordiality manifested as could be expected in so difficult a 
predicament The old Regent, the Maharao, and Madhu Sing, joined 
hands in reciprocal forgiveness of the past, each uttering a solemn 
asseveration that he would cultivate harmony for the future. 

It was on this occasion that the Regent performed two deliberate 


*The details of this ceremony will be given in the Personal Narrative 
t “ Anointang” appears to have been, inwall ages, the mode of installation 
The unguent on this occasion is of sandal-wood and «f» of roses made into a 
paste, or very thick ointment, of which a little is placed upon the forehead 
with the middle finger of the right band. ' 
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acts, whicli appear suitable accompaniments to tbe close o£ his 
political life, both as respects his prince and his sub]ects. He had 
prepared a covenant of surety for his old and faithful servants after 
his death, demanding the Maharao*s, his son Madhu Singes, and the 
Agent’s signatures thereto, stipulating that if his successor did not 
** choose to employ their services, they should be free agents, be 
“ called to no account for the past, but be permitted to reside 
wheiever they pleased." The Maharao and Madh-u Sing having 
signed the deed, the Biitish agent, at the desire of the Regent, placed 
his signature as a guaiantee for its execution In this act, we not 
only have proof that to the last the Regent maintained the supre- 
macy of his master, but evidence of the fears he entei tamed respect- 
ing the conduct of his successor 

The other act was a biilliant victory over the most inveterate 
habits of his age and country, — the revocation of dtnd, or forced 
contributions, throughout the dominion of Kotah This spontaneous 
abolition of a practice so deeply rooted in Rajast’han, is another 
proof of the keen penetration of the Regent, and of hia desire to 
conciliate the opinions of the protecting power, as to the duties 
of princes towards their subjects, duties regarding which, as 
he said, ** theoretically we aie not ignorant," and on which he has 
often forcibly descanted before his son, whilst laying down rules of 
conduct when he should be no more At such moments, he entered 
fully and with energy into his own conduct , condemning it , pointing 
out its inevitable results, and the benefits he had observed to attend 
an opposite course of action My word, son, was not worth a 
copper,^’ he would say , “ but now nobody would refuse anything 
to old Zalim.” It was, therefore, as much from a conviction of the 
benefit to himself and the state which would attend the renuncia- 
tion of this tax, as with a view of courting golden opinion, that he 
commanded a stone to be raised in the chief town of every district 
of his country, on which was inscribed the edict of perpetual 
abolition of dind, with the denunciation of eternal vengeance on 
whoever should revoke it. The effigies of the sun, the moon, the 
cow, and the hog, ammals reverenced or execrated by all classes, 
were carved in lelief, to attest the imprecation 

Such was the pacific termination of a contest for authority, which 
threatened to deluge Kotah with blood Whether we had a right to 
hope that such high and natural pretensions could rest satisfied with 
the measures of conciliation and concession that were pursued, the 
sequel will disclose to those who judge only by results 
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Bamsimient of Got dhun-das, the natm al eon of the Regent — Eis re-appeai ance 
va Mahaa. — Consequent renewal of dissensione atKotah — The troops mutfiny 
and join the Maharao — The Regent assaults the castle — Flight of the 
Mahaiao and party — Reception atBoondi — The Mahaiao’s second hrotJier 
joins the Regent — Got dhun-das' attempt to join the Mahai ao ft ustrated — The 
Maharao leaves Roondi — General sympathy fot him — Ee anwPs at 
Bindtahun — Inttigues of Qordlmn-das and superior native ofieeis of ihe 
British Government, who deceive the Mahai ao — Returns to Kotah at the head 
of a fot ce — Summons the Haras to liis standard — His demands — Supple- 
mental article of the treaty considered — Emhat tossing conduct of the Regent, 
— The Maharao tefuses all mediatioti — His ultimatum — Btitish tioops 
march — Junction with the Regent — Attach the Maha/i ao — His defeat and 
flight — Death of his htothet Pitthi Sing — Singulat combat — Amnesty 
ptoclaitned — The Hara chiefs teturn to theit families — The Mahcuiao tetires 
to the temple of Grislma in Mewat — Negotiation for hts letuin — Satisfactoiy 
tetmination — Reflections on these civil wat s — Ghat octet and death of Zalim 
Sing' 

The sole measure of seventy which arose out of these coinmotions 
was exercised ou the natural son of the Regent^ who was banished 
in the face of> open day from the scene of his turbulent intrigue. 
Gordhun-das, or, as his father styled him, Gordun-]i/^ was the 
* child of love' and of his old age, and to his mother the Regent, it 
IS said, felt the most ardent attachment The perpetual banishment 
of this firebiand was essential to tranquillity , yet, notwithstanding 
his misdeeds, political and filial, it was feared that the sentiments 
of the Jewish monarch, rather than the sternness of the Roman father, 
would have influenced the Rajpoot Regent, whose bearing, when, 
the sentence of condemnation was enforced, was to be regarded as 
the test of a suspicion that the Mahaiao had been goaded to his 
course through this chaunel by ulterior views which he dared mot 
openly promulgate But Zahm's fiat was worthy of a Roman, and 
sufficed to knnihilate suspicion — Let the air of Harouti never more 
be tainted by his presence ” Dehli and Allahabad were the. cities 
fixed upon, from which he was to select his future residence, and 
unfortunately the first was chosen Here he resided with his family 
upon a pension sufficiently liberal, and had a range abundantly 
excursive for exercise, attended by some horsemen furnished by the 
Biitish local authority. 

About the close of 1821, permission was imprudently granted to 
the exile to visit Malwa, to fulfil a mamage-contract with an illegi> 
timate daughter of the chieftain of Jabboa. Scarcely had he set his 
foot in that town, when symptoms of impatience, in heu of perfect 
tranquillity, began to be visible at Hotah, and a correspondence 
both there and at Boondi was hardly detected, before a spirit of 
revolt was reported to have infected the tried veterans of the' 
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I^egent Syef Alli, tbe commander of the ' royals^ (Baj Pultun) ^ an 
officer of thirty years’ standing, distinguished forliis zeal, fidelity, 
and gallantry, was named as having heen gained over to the cause > 
of his nominal soveieign This was looked upon as a slander , but 
too wise entirely to disregard it, the Regent interposed a force 
between the disaffected battalion and the castle, which bi ought the 
matter to issue The Maharao immediately proceeded by water, and 
conveyed Syef Alli and a part of his battalion to the palace , which 
was no sooner lepoited, than the blind Regent put himself into his 
litter, and headed a force with which he attacked the remainder, 
while two twenty-four pounders, mounted on a cavalier, which com- 
manded not only every poitiou of the city, but the country on both 
sides the Ohumbul, played upon the castle. In the midst of this 
firing (probably unexpected), the Maharao, his brother Pirthi Sing, 
and their adherents, took to boat, crossed the river, and retired to 
Boondi, while the remainder of the mutinous ‘'loyals’ laid down their 
arms. By this energetic conduct, the new attempt upon his power 
was dissolved as soon as formed, and the gadi of the Haras was 
abandoned Bishen Sing escaped fiom his brothers in the midst of 
the fray, and joined the Regent, whose views regarding him, in this 
ciisis, however indirectly manifested, could not be mistaken , but 
our system of making and unmaking kings in these distant regions, 
though it may have enlarged our power, had not added to our repu- 
tation ; and the Agent had the most rooted lepugnance to sanction 
the system in the new lange of our alliances, however it might have 
tended to allay the discord which prevailed, or to fiee the paramount 
power from the embarrassment m which its diplomatic relations had 
placed it, and fiom whence there was no escape without incuriing 
the two just leproach of violating the conditions we had imposed. 
Common, decency forbade our urging the only plea we could in 
forming the treaty, namely, our considering the prmce as a mere 
phantom , and if we had been bold enough to do so, the reply would 
have been the same “ why did you treat with a phantom ?” while 
he would have persisted in the liteial interpretation of the bond 
There was but one way to deal with the perplexity — to fulfil the 
spirit of the treaty, by which public peace would be ensured 
Instiuotions were sent to the piince of Boondi, that there was no 
restiaint upon his performing the rites of hospitahty and kindred to 
the fugitive princes, but that he would be personally responsible if 
he permitted them to congregate troops for the purpose of hostility 
against the Regent * while, at the same time, the commander of the 
British troops at Heemuch was desired to interpose a light corps on 
the line of Jabboa and Boondi, and to capture Grordhun-das, dead or 
alive, if. he attempted to join the Maharao He, however, contrived, 
through the intricacies of the plateau, to elude the well-arranged 
plan , but finding that the prince of Boondlhad the same determina- 
tion, he made diiect foi Marwai, where being also denied an asylum, 
he had no alternative but to return to Behli, and to a moie strict 
surveillance This, however, may have been concerted , for soon 
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after, the Maharao broke ground from Boondi, giving out a pilgrim- 
»ge to Bindrabun j and it was hoped that the tranquillity and 
lepose ha would find amidst the fanes of his tutelary deity, 
Bri3nat’h-]i, might tempt a mind prone to religious seclusion, to pass 
his days there. While he lemaiued at Boondi, public opinion was 
not at all manifested, the distance was tiifling to Kotah, and being- 
with the head of his race, the act was deemed only one of those 
hasty ebullitions so common in those countries, and which would be 
followed by recouciliation. But as soon ns the pi luce moved north- 
ward, expectation being excited that his cause would meet atten- 
tion elsewhere, he had letteis of sympathy .and condolence from 
eveiy chief of the country, and the customary attentions to 
soveieignty were paid by those thiough whose states he passed, 
with the sole exception of that most contiguous to our provinces, 
Bburtpore The prince of this celebiated place sent a deputa- 
tion to the frontier, excusing himself on account oE his age and 
blindness, but the Hara piince, knowing what was duo from 
a JS,t zemindar, however favouied by the accessions of foitune, 
repelled with disdain both his gifts and his mission Poi this 
haughty, though not unbecoming maintenance of piccedent, the 
Mahaiao was warned off the bounds of Bliurtpoie Having remained 
sometime among the “ groves of Viija,’* there was leason to believe 
that the canticles of Jydeva had rendered an earthly crown a more 
bauble in the eyes of the abdicated Hara, and that the mystical 
effusions of Kaniya and Badha had eiadicatod all remembrance of 
the rhapsodies of Chund, and the glories of the Chohan he was 
accordingly left at discietion to wandei where he listed As it was 
predicted, he soon felt the difference between his past and piesent 
mode of life, surrounded by a needy crow in a strange land ; and 
towards the middle of April he had reached Muttra, on Ins return 
from Bindrabun to Kotah But his evil genius, in the shape of 
Gordhun-das, had destined this should not be , and notwithstanding 
the iigorous suneillance, or, in fact, impnsonment, which had been 
enjoined, this person found an opportunity to cairy on cabals with 
natives of high rank and office 

Intrigues multiplied, and false hopes wore inspired thiough these 
impure channels, which were converted by his corrupt emissaiies 
into fountain-heads of political contiol, superseding the only autho- 
rized medium of communication between the misguided prince and 
the paramount power. Accordingly, having collected additional 
tioops about him, he commenced his maich to Harouti, giving out 
to the chiefs through whose dominions he passed, that he was 
returning by the consent of the paramount power for the resumption 
of all his sovereign lights, so long in abeyance Men with badges in 
his tiam, belonging to the persons alluded to, and an agent fiom the 
native tieasurer of Dehli, who supplied the prince with funds, gave 
a colour of truth which deceived the countiy, and produced aident 
expressions of desire for his success As he proceeded, this force 
increased, and he reached the Ghumbul, towards the close of the 
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jnonsoon 1821, •witli about tbiee thousand men. Having crossed 
the rivei, he issued his summons in a language neither to be mis- 
nndei stood nor disobeyed by a Eajpoot , he conjured them by their 
allegiance to join his cause, " that of seeking justice according to the 
“ ti eaty ” and the call was obeyed by every Hara of the country 
His conduct afforded the most powerful illustration of the Rajpoot’s 
theory of fidelity, foi even those closely connected by ties of blood 
and by every species of benefit, withdrew from the Regent, to whom 
they owed eveiything, in order to join their heieditary and lawful 
pimce, whom some had never seen, and of whom they knew nothing 
Negotiation, and expostulation the most solemn and earnest on the 
personal dangeis he was incurring, were carried on, and even public 
tranquillity was hazarded, lather than have recourse to the last 
argument, which was the less necessary, as univeisal peace reigned 
aiound us, and the means of quelling revolt were at hand An 
entile month was thus consumed * but the ultimatum* left no means 

* Letter of Maharao Xishore Sing, accompanying countei -articles, presented 
to Capt ^'od, dated Aso] bud Panohmee, or 16th Septembei, “ Camp Meanob ” 

(After compliments ) 

Ghand Khan baa often expressed a desire to know what were my expectations 
These had been already sent to you by my vakeels, Mirza Mohumud Alee^eg, 
and Lalla Salik Ram I again send you the Schedule of Articles According 
to their purport yon will act Do me justice as the representative of the 
BntisbGovernment, and let the master be ns master, and the servantas servant , 
this 18 the case everywhere else, and is not bidden from you 

Articles, the fulfilment of which was demanded by Maharao Kisbore Sing, 
and accompanying bis letter of 16th September 

1, According to the treaty executed at Dehli, in the time of Maharao 
Om4d Sing, I will abide. 

2 I have every confidence in Nana-ji Zalim Sing , in like manner as 
he served Maharao Om4d Sing, so he will serve me I agi ee to bis adminis- 
tration of affairs , hut between Mndbd Sing, and myself suspicions and 
doubts exist, we can never agree, therefore, I will give him a jageer , 
there let him remain His son, Bappa Lall, shall remain with me, and in 
the same way as other ministers conduct state business before their princes, 
so shall he before me 1, the master, be, the servant , and if as the servant 
be acts, it will abide from generation to generation 

3 To the English Government, and other principalities, whatever 
letters are addressed shall be with my concurrence and advice 

4 Surety for his life, and also for mine, must he guaranteed by the 
English Government 

5 I shall allot a jageer for Firthi Sing (the Mabarao’s brother), at which 
he will reside The establishments to reside with him and my brother 
Bishen Sing shall be of my nomination Besides, to my kinsmen and 
clansmen, according to their innk, I shall give jageei s, and they shall, 
according to ancient usage, be in attendance unoii me. i 

6 My nersonal or hhds guards, to the amount of three thousand, with 
Bappa Lall (the Regent’s grandson) shall remain in attendance 

7 The amount of the collections of the country shall all he deposited 
in the K%slien Bmdat (general treasury) and thence expenditure made 

8 The killedars (commandants) of all the forts shall he appointed by 
me, and the armj shall be under my orders He (the Regent) may desire 
the officers of Government to execute bis commands, but it shall he with 
my advice and sanction. 

These aie the Articles I desire , they are according to the rules for govern- 
ment (raj-ieeO— Mithi Asod Panohmee, S 878 (1822 ) 
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of putting a stop to increasing disorders but that appeal winch from 
vaiious consideiatipns had been so long delayed. 

• The tiled tioops of the Regent could not be depended on ^ he 
confessed it , and in this conf ession^ what an evidence is afforded of 
the natuie ot his rule, and of the homage to immutable justice in all 
parts of the woild I Every coips, foreign oi indigenous, was leady to 
lange on the side of legitimate authority against the hand which had 
fed and cheiished them. So completely did this feeling peivade 
every part of the political fabric, that the Regent himself said, in his 
foicible manner, on his escape from the dangei, even the clothes on 
his back smelt of tieason to him.*’ Ic was hoped that the wisdom 
which called aloud (even) in the streets” would not be disregarded 
by the veteran , that disgust at such marks of perfidy would make 
Tnnn spuin from him the odium of usurpation, and thus fiee the 
paramount power from a situation the most painful and embarrass- 
ing Abundant opportunities were afforded, and hints were given 
that he alone could out the knot, which otherwise must be severed 
by the sword But all was fruitless . ** he stood upon his bond,” and 
the execution of the tieaty. The Maharao, his nominal sovereign, 
took the same ground, and even sent a copy of the treaty to the 
Agent, tauntingly asking whether it was to be recognized or not ^ 
All this embarrassment would have been avoided, had the supple- 
mental articles been embodied in the original treaty , then the hteral 
interpretation and its spmt would not have been at variance, nor 
have afforded a pretext to reproach the paramount power with a 
breach of faith and justice charges which cannot infact be supported, 
inasmuch as the same conti acting parties, who executed the original 
document, amended it by this supplemental deed The dispute then 
resolves itself into a question of expediency, already touched on, mz , 
whether -we might not have provided better for the future, and sought 
out other modes of reward for services we had acknowledged, than 
the maintenance of two pageants of sovereignty, both acknowledged, 
the one de facto, the other dejure. It was fortunate, however, that 
the magnitude of the titular prmce’s pretensions placed him com- 
pletely in opposition to the other contracting parties, inasmuch as 
he would not abide by either the spirit or tbe letter of the treaty or 
' its supplement, in the most modified sense. His demand for “ a 
personal guard of three thousand of his kinsmen, that he might 
allot estates at pleasure to his chiefs, appoint the governors of 
“ fortresses, and be head of the army,” was a virtual repudiation of 
every principle of the alliance, while the succession to the adminis- 
trative powers of the state, secured to the issue of the Regent, was 
made to depend on' his pleasure : rather a frail tenure whether in 
Europe or Rajpootana. 

Everything that could be done to withdraw the infatuated prince 
from the knot of evil advisers and fiery spirits who daily flocked to 
his standard, carrying with them their own and their ancestor’s 
wrongs, being ineffectual and hopeless, the troops which had been 
called upon to maintain the trea% moved forward in combination 

[Voii. n.3 gy 
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witli tlie army of tlie Eegent As the force reached the Caly-Sind, 
•which alone divided the rivals for power, torrents of rain, which 
daring several days swelled it to an impassable flood, affoided moie 
time to tiy all that fiiendship oi piudence could urge to save the 
Mahal ao fiom the impending rum But all was vain, he saw the 
storm, and invited its appioacji with mingled resolution and despair, 
proclaiming the most submissive obedience to the pai amount power, 
and avowing a conviction of the good intentions and friendship of 
its representative j but to eveiy remonstrance he leplied, what was 
“life without honour, what was a sovereign without authority^ 
“Death, or the full sovereignty of his ancestois 

The conduct of the Regent was not less perplexing than that of 
the piince ; for while he affected stiU to talk of fealty, “ to preseive 
his white beaid from stain,’^ he placed before him the ample shield 
of the treaty, although he expected that his power should be main- 
tained without any active measures on his own part for its defence • 
a degree of irresponsibility not foi a moment to be tolerated. It 
was in vain he hinted at the spirit, more than doubtful, of his aimy ; 
that in the moment of conflict they might turn then guns against 
us j even this he was told we would hazaVd and, it was added, if 
he desiied, at whatever cost, to preseive the power guaranteed'to 
his family, he must act offensively as well as defensively , for it 
would shoitly be too late to talk of reconciling fealty with the 
preservation of his power The wily Regent desired to have his 
work done for him j to have all the benefit which the alliance com- 
pelled us to afford, with none of the obloquy it entailed The 
Agent had some hope,* even at the twelfth hour, that rather than 
incur the opprobrium of the world, and the penalty denounced 
against the violation of siomidherma, in committing to the chance 
of battle the lives of all those to whom he was Protectoi, he would 
diaw back and compromise his power , but the betrayal of his half- 
formed designs in hypocritical cant adapted only for the multitude, 
soon dispelled the illusion , and though there was a strong 'internal 
struggle, the love of dominion overcame every scruple 

The combinatioif of the troops was discussed in his presence and 
that of his officers j and in order that unity of action might be 
insured, a British officer was at his request attached to his force * 

At daybieak on the Ist of October, the troops moved down to the 
attack The Regent’s aimy consisted of eight battalions of infantry, 
with thirty-two pieces of cannon and fouiteeu stiong paegas, or 
squadrons of horse Of these, five battalions, with fouiteen pieces 
and ten squadrons, composed the advance, while the rest formed a 
reserve with the Regent in person, five hundred yards in the rear. 
The British troops, consisting of two weak battalions and six squad- 
rons of cavalry, with a light battery of horse-artilleiy, foimed on 

* Lieutenant M’Millan, of the 5th Regt Native Infantry, volunteered for this 
duty, and performed it as might have been expected from an officer of his 
gallantry and conduct 
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tli6 riglit of the BiOgent^s force as it approximated to tlie Matarao’s 
position The gionnd over which the troops moved was an 'extensive 
plain, gradually shelving to a small shallow stieam, whence it again 
rose rather abruptly The Maharao^s camp was placed upon a rising 
ground, a short distance beyond the stream he left his tents standing, 
andhaddisposedhisforce onthemargin of the iivulet The ^'Royals,” 
who had deserted their old master, with their leader, Syef Alli, were 
posted on the left , the Maharao with the ^ite, a band of full five 
hundred Hai a cavaliei s, upon the right, and the interval was filled by 
a tumultuous i abble The combined force was permitted to choose its 
position, within two hundred yards of the foe, without the shghtest 
demonstration of resistance or retieat The Agent took advantage 
of the pause to request the Bntish commandei to halt the whole 
line, in order that he might make a last attempt to withdraw the 
infatuated prince and his devoted followers from the penis that 
confionted them. He advanced midway between the lines, and 
ofiered the same conditions and an amnesty to all , to conduct and 
replace the prince on the gadi of his ancestors with honour Yet, 
notwithstanding rum stared him in the face, he receded from none 
of his demands i he insisted on the sine qua, non, and would only 
re-enter Kotah surrounded by three thousand of his Kara kinsmen 
During the quarter of an houi allowed him to deliberate ere the 
sword should be drawn, movements in position on both sides took 
place j the Maharao^s chosen band, condensing all their force on the 
right, opposed the Regent’s advance, while the British troops formed 
so vaecfiellon as to enfilade their dense masses. 

The time having expired, and not an iota of the pretensions being 
abated, the signal, as agreed upon, was given, and the action com- 
menced by a discharge of cannon and fire-arms from the Regent’s 
whole line, immediately followed by the horse-artilleiy on the right 
With all the gallantry that has ever distinguished the Haras, they 
acted as at Ruttiabad and Dholpoor, and charged the Regent’s line, 
when several were killed at the very muzzle of the guns, and but for 
the advance of three squadrons of British cavalry, would have tlimed 
his left flank, and probably penetrated to the reserve, where the 
Regent was in person.’*' Defeated in this design, they had no 
resource but a precipitate retreat from the unequal conflict, and the 
Maharao, surrounded by a gole of about four hundred horse, all 
Haras, his kinsmen, retiied across the stream, and halted on the 
rising ground about half a mile distant, while his auxiliary foot 
broke and dispersed in all directions. The British troops rapdly 
crossed the stream, and while the infantry made a movement to cut 
off retreat from the south, two squadrons were commanded to charge 
the Maharao Determined not to act ofiensively, even in this emer- 
gency he adhered to his resolution, and his band awaited in a 
‘dense mass and immoveable attitude the troops advancing with 

* The Author, who placed himself on the extreme left of the Regent’s line, 
to be a check upon the dubious conduct of hjs troops, particularly noted this 
intended movement, which was frustrated only by Major Kennedy’s advance. 
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rapidity against tTiem, disdaining to fly and yet too proud to yield. 
A Biitish officer lieaded eacli troop, they and tliose tliey led had 
been aooustomed to see the foe fly from the shock, but they were 
Pindarris', not Ra]poots The baud stood like a wall of adamant ; 
our squadrons i abounded from the shock, leaving two brave youths* 
dead on the spot, and then gallant commanderf was saved by a 
miracle, being stunned by a blow which drove in bis casque, his 
reins out, and the arm raised to give the cowp de qi ace, when a 
pistol-shot fiom his orderly levelled his assailant The whole was 
the work of an instant True to the determination he expressed, 
the Maharao, satisfied with repelling the charge, slowly moved off , 
nor was it till the hoise-artillery again closed, and pomed lound 
and grape into the dense body, that they quickened then leti eat ; 
while, as three fresh squadrons had formed for the chaige, they 
reached the tmihhi fields, amongst the dense crops of which they 
were lost 

Pirthi Sing, younger brother of the prince, impelled by that heroic 
spirit which IS the birthright of a Hara, and aware that Harouti 
could no longer be a home for him while living, detei mined at least 
to find a grave in hei soil He returned, with about five and twenty 
followers, to certain destruction, and was found in a field of Indian 
corn as the line advanced, alive, but giievously wounded He was 
placed in a litter, and, escorted by some of Skmnei’s horse, was 
conveyed to the camp. Here he was sedulously attended; but 
medical skill was of no avail, and he died the next day. His 
demeanour was dignified and manly , he laid the blame upon destiny, 
expressed no wish for life, and said, looking to the tree neai the tent, 
that his ghost would be satisfied in contemplating therefrom the 

fields of his forefathers ” His sword and ring had been taken 
from him by a trooper, but his dagger, pearl necklace, and other 
valuables, he gave in charge to the Agent, to whom he bequeathed 
the care of his son, the sole heir to the empty honours of the sove- 
reignty of Hotah. 

It was not from any auxiliary soldier that the prince received his 
death-wound; it was inflicted by a lance, propelled with unerring 
force from behind, penetiating the lungs, the point appealing 
through the chest He said it was a revengeful blow fiom some 
determined hand, as he felt the steeled point twisted in the 
wound to ensure its being moital Although the squadions of the 
Regent joined in the pursuit, yet not a man of them daied to come to 
close quaiters with their enemy , it was theiefore supposed that 
some treacherous arm had mingled with his men, and inflicted the 
blow which lelieved the Regent from the chief enemy to his son 
and successor. 

The Maharao and his band were indebted for safety to the forest 
of corn, so thick, lofty, and luxuriant, that even his elephant was 

Lieutenants Clarke and Bead, of the J'ourth Begt Light Cavalry. 

+ Major now Lt -Ool J Ridge, 0 B 
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lost sigjit o! This shelter extended to the rivulet, only five miles 
jn advaiuce, which forms the boundary of .Harouti , but it was 
deemed sufficient to diive him out of the Kotah territory, where 
aloue his presence could be dangerous The infantry and foreign 
levies, who had no moral com age to sustain them, fled for their lives, 
and many were cut to pieces by detached troops of our cavaliy 

The calm undaunted valour of the Maharao and his km could not 
fail to extort applause* from those gallant minds which can admire 
the biavery of a foe, though few of those who had that day to 
confront them weieawaie of the moral courage which sustained their 
opponents, and which converted their vis ineitico into an almost 
impassable banner 

But although the gallant conduct of the prince and his km was in 
keeping with the valour so often recorded in these annals, and now, 
alas ' almost the sole inheritance of the Haras, theie was one 
specimen of devotion which we dare not pass over, comparable with 
whatever is recorded o£ the fabled traits of heroism of Greece or 
Borne The physiognomy of the countiy has been ali eady described ; 
the plains, along which the combined foice advanced, giadually 
shelved to the brink of a rivulet whose opposite bank rose perpendi- 
cularly, foimmg as it were the buttiess to a table-land of gentle 
acclivity The Begent’s battalions weie advancing m columns along 
this precipitous bank, when their attention was ariested by several 
shots filed from an isolated hillock rising out of the plain aoioss the 
stream Without any oider, but as by a simultaneous impulse, the 
whole line halted, to gaze at two audacious individuals, who appeared 
determined to make then mound a fortress A minute or two passed 
in mute surprise, when the word was given to move on , but scarcely 
was it uttered, ere several wounded from the head ot the column 
were passing to the real, and shots began to be exchanged very 
briskly, at least twenty in return for one But the long matchlocks 
of the two heroes told every time in our lengthened line, while they 
seemed to have '^a chaimed life,^^ and the shot fell like hail ai;ound 
them innocuous, one continuing to load behind the mound, while the 
other filed with deadly aim At length, two twelve-poundeis were 
unlimbered, and as the shot whistled round their eais, both rose on 
the veiy pinnacle of the mound, and made a profound salaam for 
this compliment to their valour, which done, they continued to 
load and fire, whilst entire platoons blazed upon them. Although 
more men had sufEeied, an irresistible impulse was felt to save these 
gallant men , orders were given to cease fiimg, and the foice was 
directed to move on, unless any two individuals chose to attack 
them manfully hand to hand. The woids weie scarcely utteied 
when two young Bohillas drew then swords, sprung down the bank, 
and soon cleaied the space between them and the foemen. All was 
deep anxiety as they mounted to the 'assault, but whether their 
physical frame was less vigoious, or their energies were exhausted by 
wounds or by their peculiar situation, these brave defenders fell on 
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tlie mount, "wlience they disputed the march of ten battalions of 
iufautiy and twenty pieces ot cannon ^ They were Haras > But 
Zalim was the cloud which interposed between them and their 
foi tunes, and to remoye it, they courted the destruction which' at 
length overtook them 

The entire devotion which the vassalage of Harouti manifested for 
the cause ot the Mahaiao, exemplified, as befoie observed, the nature 
and extent of swamdheima or tealty, which has been desciibed as 
the essential quality of the Eajpoot charactei , while, at the same 
time, it illustrates the seventy of the KegenVs yoke. Even the 
chief who negotiated the treaty could not resist the defection 
(one ot his sons was badly wounded), although he enjoyed estates 
undei the Kegent which his hereditary rank did not sanction, 
besides being connected with him by mariiage 

The Maharao gained the Parbutty, which, it is said, he swam 
over He had scarcely leached the shore when his horse dropped 
dead from- a grape-shot wound With about three hundred horse 
he retired upon Baroda We had no vengeance to execute, we 
could not, therefore, consider the brave men, who abandoned their 
homes and then families from a principle of honour, in the light of 
' the old enemies of our power, to be pursued and exterminated. 
They had, it is tiue, confronted us in the field, yet only defensively, 
m a cause at least morally just and seemingly sanctioned by 
authorities which they could not distrust. 

The pretensions so long opposed to the treaty were thus signally 
and efficiently subdued The chief instigators of the revolt 
were for ever lemoved, one by death, the other by exile, and 
the punishment which overtook the deserteis from the regular 
foices of the Eegent would check its repetition. Little prepared for 
the reverse of that day, the chiefs had made no provision against it, 
and at our word every door in Rajwarra would have been closed 
against them. But it was not deemed a case for confiscation, or one 
which should involve in proscription a whole community, impelled 
to the commission of crime by a variety of circumstances which they 
could neither resist nor control, and to which the most crafty views 
had contributed f The Maharao^s camp being left standing, all his 
correspondence and records fell into our hands, and developed such 
complicated intrigues, such consummate knavery, that he, and the 
biave men who suffeied fiom espousing his pretensions, were 
regarded as entitled to every commiseration J As soon, therefore, 

* Lieuti (now Captain M’Millan. and the Author were the only officers, I 
believe, who witnessed this singular scene 
^ In a letter, addressed by some of the principal chiefs to the Begent, 
through the Agent, they did not hesitate to say they had been guided in the 
course they adopted of obeying the summons of the Maharao, by vagi') iietions 
hts confidential mvwistei 

{ The native treasurer at Debli, who conducted these intrigues, after a strict 
investigation was dismissed from his office , and the same fate was awarded to 
the chief moonsliz of the Persian secretary’s office at the seat of government 
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as the futility of their pretensions was disclosed, by the veil being- 
thus rudely torn from their eyes, they manifested a determination 
to submit The Regent was instructed to grant a complete amnesty, 
and to announce to the chiefs that they might repair to their homes 
Without a question being put to them In a few weeks, all was 
tiauquillity and peace, the chiefs and vassals returned to their 
families, who blessed the power which tempered punishment with 
clemency * 

Regalar treaties and bonds were found in the camp of the Maharao, which, 
afforded abuiidanc condemnatory evidence against these confidential officers, 
who mainly produced the catastrophe we have to record, and rendered nugatory 
the most strenuous efforts to save the misguided prince and his biave brethren. 

* The Author, who had to perfom the painful duty related in this detailed 
transaction, was alternately aided and embarrassed by his knowledge of the 
past histoiy of the Haias, and the mutual relations of all its discoidant 
elements Perhaps, entire ignorance would have been better — a bare knowledge 
ofthetieaty, and the expediency of a rigid adherence thereto, unbiassed by 
sympathy, or notions of abstract justice, which has too little in common with 
diplomacy But without overlooking the colder dictates of duty, he determined 
that the asgis of Britain should not be a shield of oppression, and that the 
reipains of Haia independence, which either policy or fear had compelled the 
Regent to respect, should not thereby be destroyed , and he assumed the re- 
sponsibility, a few days after the action, of proclaiming a general amnesty to the 
chiefs, and an invitation to each to return to his dwelling He told the Regen't 
that any proceeding which might render this clemency nugatory, would not 
fail to dissatisfy the Government All instantly availed themselves of the per- 
mission , and in every point ot view, morally and physically, the result was 
most satisfactory, and it acted as a panacea for the wounds our public faith 
compelled us to inflict Even in the midst of their compulsory infliction, be 
had many sources of gramlation and of these he will give an anecdote illus- 
trative of Rajpoot character In S 1807, when the author, then commencing his 
career, was wandering alone through their country, surveying their geography, 
and collecting scraps of their statistics, he left Smdia battering Rathgurh, and 
with a slender guard proceeded through the wilds of Chanderi, and thence 
direct westwards, to trace the course of all the rivers lying between the Betwa 
and the Gbumbul In passing through Harouti, leaving bis tent standing at 
Baiab, he bad advanced wiih the perambulator as far as the Oaly-Smd, a dis-' 
tauce of seventeen miles , and, leaving his people to follow at leisure, was 
returning home unattended at a brisk canter, when, as be passed' through the 
town of Bamolia, a party rushed out and made him captive, saying that he 
mast visit the chief Although much fatigued, it would have been folly to 
refuse He obeyed, and was conveyed to a square, in the centre of which was 
an elevated chdbooti a oi platform, shaded by the sacred tree Here, sitting on 
carpets, was the chief with his little court The Author was received most 
courteously The first act was to disembarrass him of bis boots , but this, 
heated as he was, they could not effect refreshments w§re then put before 
him, and a Brahmin brought water, with a ewer and basin, for his ablutions 
Although he was then but an indifferent linguist, and their patois scarcely 
intelligible to him, he passed a very happy hour, in which conversation never 
flagged The square was soon filled, and many a pair of fine black eyes smiled, 
couiteously upon the stranger — for the females, to his surpuse, looked abroad 
without any tear of censure , though he was ignorant of their sphere in life. 
The author’s horse was lame, which the chief had noticed , and on rising to go, 
he found one ready caparisoned for him, which, however, he would not accept. 
One reaching his tent the Author sent several little articles as tokens of regard, 
fourteen years sifter this, the day following the action at Mangrole, he received 
a letter by a messenger from the mother of the chief of Bamolia, who sent her 
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The Maharao continued Ins course to NaVhdwara in Me war, 
proving that the sentiment of religious abstraction alone can tate 
the place of ambition The individuals who, for then own base 
purposes, had by misrepresentation and guile guided him to ruin, 
now deserted him , the film fell from his eyes, and he saw, though 
too late, the only position in which he could exist In a very short 
time, every pretension inimical to the spirit and letter of the tieaty, 
ol’iginal and supplemental, was relinquished; when, with the 
Regent^s concurience, a note was tiansmitted to him, containing the 
basis on which his return to Kotah was piacticable A transcript 
with his acceptance being received, a foimal deed was drawn up, 
executed by the Agent and attested by the Regent, not only defin- 
ing the precise position of both parties, but establishing a barrier 
between the titular and executive authorities, which must for ever 
prevent all collision of interests nothing was left to chance or cavil 
The grand object was to piovide for the safety, comfort, and dignity 
of the prince, and this was done on a scale of profuse libeiality , far 
beyond what his father, or indeed any prince of Kotah had enjoyed, 
and incommensurate with the revenue of the state, of which it is 
about the twentieth portion The amount equals the household 
expenditure of the Bana of Oodipoor, the avowed head of the whole 
’ Rajpoot race, but which can be better afforded from the flourishing 
revenues of Kotah than the slowly improving finances of M4war. 

These preliminaries being satisfactorily adjusted, it became 
impoitant to inspire this misguided prince with a confidence 
that his welfaie would be as anxiously watched as the stipula- 
tions of the treaty whose infringement had cost him so much 
misery He had too much leason to plead personal alarm as one 
of the causes of his past conduct, and which tended greatly to 
neutralize all the endeavours to serve him. Even oh the very day 
that he was to leave Nat^hdwara, on his return, when after great 
efforts his mind had been emancipated from distrust, a final and 
diabolical attempt was made to thwart the measures for his restora- 
tion. A mutilated wretch was made to personate his brother 
Bishen Sing, and to give out that he had been maimed by com- 
mand of the Regent's son, and the impostoi had the audacity to 
come within a couple of miles of the Maharao , a slight resemblance 
to Bishen Sing aided the deceit, which, though promptly exposed, 
had made the impression for which it was contrived, and it required 
some skill to remove it The Rana of Oodipoor no sooner heard of 
this last effort to defeat all the good intentions in which he 
co-operated towards the Maharao, to whose sister he was married, 
than he had the impostor seized and brought to the city, where his 


blessing, and invoked him, by past friendship and recollections, to protect her 
son, whose honour had made him ]om the standard of his sovereign The 
author had the satisfaction of replymg that her son would be wash her nearly 
as soon as the hearer of the letter The Bamolia chief, it will be recollected, 
was the descendant of the chief of Athoon, one of the great opponents of she 
Regent at the opening of his career 
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story had caused a powerful sensation. His indiscreet indignation 
for ever destroyed the clue by which the plot might have been 
unravelled j for he was led immediately to execution, and all that 
transpired was, that he was a native of the Jeipoor state, and had 
'been mutilated for some crime. Oould the question have been 
solved, it might have afforded the means of a different termination 
of these unhappy quairels, to which they formed a characteristic 
sequel intiigue and mistrust combined to inveigle Kishoie Smg 
-into attempts which placed him far beyond the reach of reason, and 
the most zealous exertions to extricate him 

This last scene being over, the Maharao left his retieat at the fane 
of Kaniya, and marched across the plateau to his paternal domains 
On the last day of the yeai, the Regent, accompanied by the Agent, 
advanced to re-conduct the prince to the capital The umversal 
demonstration of satisfaction at his return was the most convincing 
testimony that any other couise would have been eiioneous. On 
that day, he once more took possession of the gadi which he had 
twice abandoned, with a resignation free fiom all asperity, or even 
embarrassment. JB'eelings arising out of a mind accustomed to reli- 
gious meditation, aided while they softened the bitter monitor, 
adversity, and together they afforded the best security that any 
deviation from the new order of things would never proceed from 
him. 

Besides the schedule of the personal expenditure, over which he 
was supreme, much of the state expense was to be managed under 
the eye of the soveieign such as the chanties, and gifts on festivals 
and military ceremonies The royal insignia used on all great 
occasions was to remain as heretofore at his residence in the castle, 
as was the band at the old guard-room over the chief portal of 
entrance. He was to preside at all the military or othei annual 
festivals, attended by the whole retinue of the state , and* the gifts 
on such occasions were to be distnbuted lu his name. All the 
palaces, in and about the city, were at his sole disposal, and funds 
were set apart for their repairs the gardens, rumnas, or game- 
preserves, and his personal guards, were also to be entei tamed and 
paid by himself. To maintain this arrangement inviolate, an officer 
of the paramount power was henceforth to reside at Kotah A hand- 
some'stipend was settled on the minor son of the deceased Pirthi 
Singi while, in order to prevent any umbrage to the Maharao, his 
brother Bishen Sing, whose trimming policy had been offensive to 
the Maharao, was removed to the family estate at Antah, twenty 
miles east of the capital, on which occasion an increase was spon- 
taneously made to his ]agheer. ^ 

The Agent remained an entire month after this, to strengthen the 
good understanding now introduced He even effected a reconcilia- 
tion between the prince and Madhff Sing, when the formei, with 
grhat tact and candour, took upon himself the blame of all these 
distuibances e'aoh gave his hand ih token of future am'ity, and the 
prince spontaneously embraced the man (the Regent^s son) fb whom 
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he 'attributed all his misery. But the Maharao’s comforts' and 
dignity are now independent of control, and watched over by a 
guardian who will demand a iigid exaction of every stipulation in 
hiB favour The patriarchal Zalim was, or affected to be, overjoyed 
at this result, which had threatened to involve them all in the abyss 
of misery Bitter was his self-condemnation at the moral blindness 
of his conduct, which had not foreseen and guai ded against the 
storm, and severe, as well as meiited, was the castigation he 
inflicted on his successor. It as for your sins, sop, that I am 
^'punished,” was the conclusion of eveiy such exhoitation 

It will be deemed a singular fatality, that this last conspicuous 
act in the political life of the Regent should have been on the spot " 
which exactly sixty years before witnessed the opening scene of his 
career for the field of Butwario*'^ adjoined that of Mangi ole. What 
visions must have chased each other on this last memorable day, 
when he lecalled the lemembrance of the former > when the same 
IB word, which i adeemed the independence of Kotah from tributary 
degradation to Amb6r, was now drawn against the grandson of that 
Boveieign who rewarded his services with the first office of the state f 
Had some prophetic Bai dai withdrawn the mantle of Bhdvdm, and 
disclosed through the vista of thieescore years the Regent in the 
foreground, in all the panoply of ingenuous youth spreading his 
caipet’^ at Butwarro, to review the charge of the Outohwaha 
chivalry, and in the distant perspective that same being palmed, 
blind, and decrepit, leading a mingled host, in character and costume 
altogether strange, against the grand-childien of hispnnce, and the 
descendants of those Haras who nobly seconded him to gain this 
reputation, what effect would such a prospect have produced on one 
whom the mere hooting of an owl on the house-top had " scared 
from his property ?” 

Soon after the satisfaotoiy conclusion of these painful scenes, the 
Regent leturned to the Ghdoni, his fixed camp, and projected a tour 
of the state, to allay the disorders which had crept in, and to regulate 
afresh the action of the state-machine, the constiuction of which 
had occupied a long life, but which could not fail to be deranged by 
the complicated views which had arisen amongst those whose 
business was to woik it Often, amidstthese conflicts, didhe exclaim, 
with his great prototype both in prosperity and sorrow, “ my kins- 
folk have failed, and my familiar friends have forgotten me But 
Zalim had not the same resources in his griefs that Job had , nor 
could he with him exclaim, “ if my land cry against me, if I have 
''eaten the fruits thereof without money, or caused the owners 
" thereof to lose then lives, let thistles grow instead of wheat, and 
" cookies instead of barley His yet vigorous mind, however, soon 
restored everything to its wonted prosperity, and in a few weeks, 
not a trace was left of the commotions which for a while had totally 

* The battle of Butwarro was fought in S 1817, or A D 1761 , the action 
at Mangrole, Oct 1, A.D 1821 
f Job, chap XXXI 
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TinliiBged society, and tHpeatened to deluge tlie land ■mth pioscnption 
and blood. The prince was leseated on the thione with far greater 
comforts about him and more ceitainty of stability than previous to 
the treaty , the nobles took possession of then estates with not a 
blade of grass removed, and the giM*h-k1iet%e, the home-farms of the 
Regent, lost none of their pioductiveness commerce was unscathed, 
and public opinion, which had daied loudly to question the moral 
justice of these proceedings, was conciliated by then conclusion. 
The Regent survived these events five years his attenuated frame 
was worn out by a spirit, vigorous to the last pulsation of life, and 
too strong for the feeble cage which impiisoned it. 

If histoiy attempt to sum up, oi institute a soiutiny into, the 
character of this extraoidinary man, by what standard must we 
judge him ^ The actions of his life, which have furnished matter for 
the sketch we have attempted, may satisfy curiosity j but the 
materials foi a finished portrait he never supplied . the latent springs 
of those actions remained invisible save to the eye of Omniscience 
Ro human being ever shared the confidence of the Macinavelh of 
Rajast’han, who, from the fiist dawn of his political existence to its 
close, when ** fouiscoie years and upwaids,^^ could always say 
'' my seciet is my own ’’ ‘This single trait, thioughout a troubled 
career of more than oidinary length, would alone stamp his character 
with originality. No efEervescence of fehcity, of success, of sympathy, 
which occasionally bursts fiom the most lUgged nature, no sudden 
tiansitioh of passion, — ^joy, gnef, hope, even revenge, — could tempt 
him to betray his pui-pose That it was often fathomed, that his 
“ vaultmg ambitionhas overleapt itself,^’ and made himlose his object, 
is no more than may be said of all who have indulged in that ,sin 
“ by which angels fell ,” yet he nevei failed through a bhnd confi- 
dence in the instruments of his designs Though originally sanguine 
in expectation and fiery in temperament, he subbued these natural 
defects, and could await with composure the due ripening of his 
plans even in the hey-day of youth he had attained this mastery 
over himself To this early discipline of his mind he owed the many 
escapes from plots against his Me, and the difficulties which' ^erq 
pei’petually besetting it incieased his natural resources. Theie was 
no artifice, not absolutely degrading, which he would not condescend 
to employ his natural simplicity made humility, when necessary, 
a plausible disguise , while his scrupulous attention to all religious 
obseivances caused his mere affirmation to be respected. The 
sobiiety of his demeanour gave weight to his opinions and influenced 
the ]udgment , while his invariable urbamty gamed the good will 
of his inferiors, and his supeiiors were won by the delicacy of his 
flattery, in the application of which he lyas an adept To crown, 
the whole, theie was a mysterious brevity, an oiacular sententious-' 
ness, in his conversation, which always left something to the imagi- 
nation of his auditoi, who gave him credit for what he did not as 
well as what he did uttei None could better appreciate, or studied 
moie to obtain, the meed of good opinion, and throughout his 
[Von. n.] esA ' 
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lengthened life, nntd the occurrences just descnbedj he threw over 
his acts of despotism and vengeance a veil of such consummate art, 
as to make them lose more than half their deformity With him ifc 
must have been an axiom, that mankind judge superficially , and in 
accordance theiewith, his first study was to preserve appearances, 
and never to offend prejudice if avoidable When he sequestrated 
the estates of the Haia feudality, he covered the fields, by them 
neglected, with crops of corn, and theieby drew a contrast favourable 
to himself between the effects of sloth and activity When he 
nsniped the functions of royalty^he thiew a bright halo aiound the 
orb of its glory, ovei loading the gadi with the trappings of 
giandeur, aware that 

“the world is e’er deceived by ornament,” 
noi did the princes of Kotah ever appear with such magnificence as 
when he possessed all the attTibu,tes of royalty but the name. 
Every act evinced his deep skill in the knowledge of the human 
mind and of the elements by which he was surrounded , he could 
circumvent the crafty Mahratta, calm or quell the arrogant Kajpoot, 
and extort the applause even of the Briton, who is little prone to 
allow merit in an Asiatic He was a depository of the prejudices 
and the piide of his countiymen, both m leligious and social life ; 
yet, enigmatical as it must appear, he frequently violated them, 
though the infraction was so gradual as to be imperceptible except 
to the few who watched the slow progiess of his plans To such he 
appeared a compound of the most contradictory elements lavish 
and parsimonious, oppressing and protecting , with one hand bestow- 
ing diamond aigiettes, with the other taking the tythe of the 
anchorite’s wallet, one day sequestrating estates and driving into 
exile the ancient chiefs of the land, the next receiving with open 
arms some expatriated noble, and supporting him in dignity and 
affluence, till the receding tide of human affairs rendered such 
support no longer requisite 

We have alieady mentioned his antipathy to the professors of 
“ the tuneful art j” and he was as inveterate as Diocletian to the 
alchemist, regarding the trade of both as alike useless to society . 
neither were, therefore, tolerated in Kotah But the enemies of the 
Begent assert that it was from no dishke of their merit, but from 
his having been the dupe of the one, and the object of the other’s 
satire (“ms). His persecution of witches [dhahun) was in strict 
conformity with the injunction in the Pentateuch Thou shall not 
** suffer a witch to live” (Bxod chap xxii, ver. 18) But his ordeal 
was worse than even death itself handling balls of hot iron was 
deemed too slight for such sinners, for it was well known they had 
substances which enabled them to do this with impunity Throwing 
them into a pond of water was another trial if they sunk, they 
were innocent, if they unhappily rose to the surface, the league with 
the powers of daikness was apparent A gram-bag of cayenne 
peppei tied over the head, if it failed to suffocate, afforded another 
proof of guilt j though the most humane method, of rubbing the 
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eyes vatli a well-dried capsicum, was perhaps the most common, and 
certainly if they could furnish this demonstiation of their innocence, 
hy withholding teais, they might ]ustly be deemed witches These 
dJiakunSy like the vampires of the German haidais, aie supposed to 
operate upon the viseetob of then victims, which they destroy by 
slow degrees with charms and incantations, and hence they are 
called in Sind (wheie, as Abnlfazil says, they abound) Jiggei -Ichor 
or ' liver-devourers ^ One look of eidhaLiin suffices to destroy, but 
theie are few who couit the title, at least in Kotah, though old age 
and eccentricity are sufficient, in conjunction with supei station or 
bad luck, to fix the stigma upon individuals 

Awaie of the danger of relaxing, to have done,^'’ even when 
eighty-five winters had passed ovei his head, was nevei in his 
thoughts. He knew that a Rajpoot^s thione should be the back of 
his steed, and when blindness overbook him, and he could no longer 
lead the chase on horseback, he was carried m his litter to his grand 
hunts, which consisted sometimes of several thousand aimed men. 
Besides dissipating the ennui of his vassals, he obtained many other 
.objects by an amusement so analogous to their character , in the 
unmasked joyousness of the sport, he heard the unreserved opmions 
of his companions, and gamed their affection by thus admmistering 
to the favouiite pastime of the Rajpoot, whose life is otherwise 
monotonous. When in the forest, he would sit down, surrounded by 
thousands, to legale on the game of the day Camels followed his 
tiain, laden with flour, sugar, spices, and huge cauldrons for the use 
of his sylvan ctdszne , and amidst the hilarity of the moment, he 
would go through the varied routine of government, attend to 
foreign and commercial pohcy, the details ot his farms or his army, 
the reports of his police, nay, in tile very heat of the opeiations, 
shot flying in all directions, the ancient Regent might be discovered, 
like our immoital Alfred or St. Louis of the Franks, administering 
justice under the shade of some spreading peepul tree , while the 
day so passed would be closed with religious iites, and the recital of 
a mythological epic he found tame for all, never appeared hurried, 
nor could he be taken by surprise ^ When he could no longer see to 
sign his own name, he had an autograph fac-simile engraved, which 
was placed in the special oaie of a confidential officer, to apply when 
commanded Even this loss of one sense was with him compensated 
by another, for long after he was stone-blind, it would have been 
vain to attempt to impose upon him in the choice of shawls or clothes 
of any kind, whose fabrics and prices he could determine by the 
touch , and it is even asserted that he could in like manber distin- 
guish colours. 

If, as has been truly remarked, that man deserves well df his 
“ countiy who makes a blade' of grass grow where none grew before,” 
what merit is due to him who made the choicest of nature’s products 
flourish where grass could not grow , who cover ed the bare rock around 
hiB capital with soil, and cultivated the exotics of Arabia, Ceylon, and 
the western Archipelago , who ti anslated from the Indian Apennines 
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(themountainsof Malabar) tbecoco-nutandpalmyra , and thus refuted 
' tbe assertion that these trees could not flourish remote from the 
influence of a marine atmosphere ? In his gardens were to be found the 
apples and quinces of Cabul, pomegranates from the famed stock of 
Kagla ca bagh in the deseit, oranges of every kind, scions of Agra and 
Sylhet, the amba of Mazagon^andthec/mmjja-Zie'Za^orgoldenplantain, 
ot the Dekhan, besides the indigenous productions of Rajpootana. 
Some of the wells for irrigating these gai’dens cost in blasting the 
1 ock thirty thousand rupees each , he hinted to his fnends that they 
could not do better than follow his example, and a hint always 
sufiiced He would have obtained a prize from* any horticultural 
society for his improvement of the wild ber (jvjubeJ, which by 
grafting he increased to the size of a small apple In chemical 
science he had gained notoriety , his uttrs, or essential oils of roses, 
jessamine, MtM and heui d, were far superior to any that could be 
purchased. There was no occasion to repair to the valley of Cashmere 
to witness the fabrication of its shawls , for the looms and the wool 
of that fairy region were transferred to Kotah, and the Cashmerian 
weaver plied the shuttle under Zalim’s own eye But, as in the 
case of his lead-mines, he found that this branch of industry did not 
' return even sixteen annas and a half for the rupee,* the minimum 
profit at which he fixed his remuneiation, so that after satisfying 
ills curiosity, he abandoned the manufacture. His forges for swords 
and fire-aims had a high reputation, and his matc^ilocks rival those 
of Boondi, both in excellence and elaborate workmanship 

His corps of gladiators, if we may thus designate the Jaetis, 
obtained for him equal credit and disgrace The funds set apart for 
this ,recieation amounted at one time to fifty thousand rupees per 
annum, but his wiestlers surpassed in skill and stiength those of 
every other couit in Raj wan a, and the most lenowned champions of 
other states were made " to view the heavens,''t came to 

Kotah But, in his younger days, Zalim was not satisfied with the 
use of mere natui al weapons, for occasionally he ndade Ins jaetis 
fight with the baqnukjX oi tiger-claw, when they tore off the flesh 
from each other The chivalious Omed Sing of Boondi put a stop to 
this barbarity Returning from one of his pilgrimages fiom 
Dwaiica, he passed through Kotah while Zalim and his court were 
assembled in the ahhaia (aiena) wheie two of these stall-fed prize- 
fighters were about to contend The presence of this brave Hara 
checked the bloody exhibition, and he boldly censured the Regent 
for squandering on such a worthless ciew resouices which ought to 
cherish his Rajpoots This might have been lost upon the Protector, 
had not the royal pilgiim, in the fervour of his indignation, thiown 
down the gauntlet to the entiie assembly of J delis Putting his 

* There are sixteen annas to the rupee or half-crown 

f“As7ndn decUond” is the phrase of the 'Fancy' in these regions, for 
victory, when the vanquished is thiown upon his back and kept in that 
attitude 

J See an account of'this instrument by Colonel Briggs, Transactions of Royal 
Asiatic Societj , Vol. II 
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sliield OTL tlie grouncL, lie placed theiein, one by one, tbe entire 
panoply of armour wbicb be habitually wore in his peregrinations, 
namely, his matchlock and its pondeioua accompaniments, sword, 
daggeis, staff, and battle-axe, and challenged any individual to raise 
it fiom the giound with a single aim. All tried and failed , when. 
Sriji, though foil sixty yeais of age, held it out at aim^s length 
during seveial seconds. The Haras were delighted at the feat of 
their parti laichal chief, wKile the ciest-f alien Jdetis hung their 
heads, and from that day lost ground in the favour of the Eegent. . 
But these were the follies of his earlier days, not of the later period 
of his life , he was then like an aged oak, which, though shattered 
and decayed, had survived the tempest and the desolation which had 
raged around it. 

To conclude bad he imitated Diocletian, and: surrendered the 
pv/iple, he would have afforded another instance of the anomalies of 
the human understanding, that he did not do so, for the sake of his 
own fame and that of the controlhng power, as well as for the 
welfare of his prince, must be deeply lamented, the moie especially 
as his cliui J i (rod) has descended to feeble hands He had enjoyed 

the essentials of sovereignty during threescore yeais, a period equal 
in duration to that of Darios the Mede , and had overcome difficul- 
ties which would have appalled no oidmaiy minds. He had van- 
quished all his enemies, external and internal, and all his views as 
regarded Harouti were accomplished 
Amongst the motives which might have urged the suriendep of 
hiB power, stronger perhaps thanhisdesire of reparation withheaven 
and his prince, was the fear of his successoi’s inefficiency • but this 
consideration unhappily was counterbalanced by the precocious 
talents of his grandson, whom he affectionately loved, and in whom 
he (thought he saw himself renewed Pride also, that chief ingre- 
dient in his chaiactei, checked such surrender , he feared the world 
would suppose he had relinquished what he could no longer retain ; 
and rum would have been preferred to the idea that he had been 
driven from his stool ” Able and artful ministers flatteied the 
feeling so deeply rooted, and to crown the whole, he was supported 
by -obligations of public faith contracted by a power without a iival. 
Still, old age, declining health, the desire of repose and of religious - 
retirement, prompted wishes which often escaped his lips , but 
counteracting feelings intruded, and the stiuggle between the 
good and evil principle lasted until the moment had passed when 
abdication would have been honourable Had he, however,, obeyed 
the impulse, his retieat would have more resembled that of the fifth 
Charles than of the Eoman king. In the shades of Nathdwaia he 
would have enjoyed that repose, which Diocletian could not find at 
Salona , and embued witV a better philosophy and more knowledge 
of the human heart, he would have practised what^was taught, that 
^^theie out, to be no intermediate change between the command of 
men and the service of God.'* 
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Depailute fiom the valley of Oodtpooi — Lahe of Kkytoda — Ancient temple of 
Mandesioai — Bhai tewai . — Its J am temples — Khyroda — Connected voiih the 
Ivistoiy of the feuds of Meioat — JBesploits of Stngiam Stng — He obtains 
Khyioda — Cui lous piedicament ofjey Sing, the adopted heir of Singiam — 
Calmness with which political negotiations ai e managed in the east — The 
agi\culiui at economy of Khyi oda — Pi ecanoiis natui e of sugai -cultivation — 
Heentah — Laige pi oportion of land alienated as i eligious giants — Heentah 
and Boondia established on chii/i ch-lands — Mandhata Raga, — Ti adihons of 
him — Pei formed the Aswamedha — His gi ant of Myndi to the Bishis — 
Qi ant insci ibed on a pillai — Raploit of Baj Sing against the Mahi attas — 
Morwun, boundaiy of the Mhcai teiritory — Beflections on that state — The 
authoi ’s policy dui mg his officfial i esidence ihei e 

Oodvpooi, Januaiy 29, 1820 ~Thb Personal Narrative attached to 
the first volume of this work tenninated with the author’s leturn to 
Oodipooi, after a complete circuit of Marwar and Ajmdr. He 
remained at his head-quarters at Oodipoor until the 29th January 
1820, when circumstances rendering it expedient that he should 
visit the principalities of Boondi and Kotah (which were placed 
under his political supeiinten deuce), he determined not to neglect the 
opportunity it afiorded of adding to his portfolio remaiks on men 
and manners, in a country hitherto nntiodden hy Europeans. 

Although we had not been a month in the valley of Oodipoor, we 
were all desii'ous to avail oui selves of the lovely weather which the 
cold season of India invariably bungs, and which exhilarates the 
European who has languished thiough the hot winds, and the still 
moie oppressive monsoon The thermometer at this time, within 
the valley, was at the freezing point at break of day, ranging after- 
wards as high as 90°, whilst the sky was without a blond, and its 
splendour at ilight was dazzling. 

I 

Khyioda. — On, the 29th, we broke ground from the heights of 
Toos, marched fifteen Enghsh miles (though estimated at only six 
and a half coss), and encamped under the embankment of the spa- 
cious lake of Khyroda Our route was over a iich and Well-watered 
plain, but which had long been a stranger to the plough. Three 
miles from Duboke'we oiossed our own stream, the Bams, and 
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at tlae village o£ Doiowlee is a small 'outlet from tins riveiv whioli 
runs into a 'hollow and forms a jheelf or 'lake Theie is a higbly 
inteiesting temple, dedicated to kland^swai (Siva), on the banks of 
this stream, the ai ohitecture of which attests its antiquitj It is the 
couiiterpai t in miniature of a celehiated. temple at Ghandiavati, near 
Aboo, and veiilies the tiaditional axiom; that the architectural rules 
of past ages weie fixed on immutable piinoiples 

We passed the seiai of Soorujpooia, a mile to the right, and got 
entangled in the swampy giound of ]^aij^vvar This town, which 
belongs to the chief of Kanor^h, one of The sixteen great baions of 
3\I4wai, boasts a high antiquity, and Bhartirii, the eldei biothei of 
Viciama, is its reputed founder. If we place any faith ip local tiadi- 
tion, the bells of sevon hundied and fifty temples, chiefly of the J?iin 
faith, once sounded within its walls, which weie six miles in length, 
but few vestiges of them now lemain, although ther^ aie rums of 
some of these shiines which show they weie of consideiable import- 
ance. Within a mile and a half of Khyioda we passed through 
jKhyrsana, a laige chanty-village belonging to the Biahmms. 

Khyioda is a respectable place, having a fortress with double 
ditches, which can he filled at pleasuie fiom the iiver. Being 
situated on the high-road between the ancient and modem capitals, 
it was always a bone of contention in the civil wais. It was in the 
hands of Rawut Jey Sing of Lawah, the adopted heir of Singiam 
Suktawut, one of the great leaders m the struggles of the year 1748, 
an epoch as well known in Mdwar as the 1745 of Scotland, Being 
originally a fiscal possession, and from its position not to be trusted 
to the hands of any of the feudal chiefs, it was restoied to the 
soveieign, though it was not without difficulty that the rievei of 
Lawah agreed to sign the coustitution of the 4th of May,* and 
relinquish to hia sovereign a stronghold which had been purchased 
with the blood of his kindred 

Th e histo ry of Khjrqda would affoid an excellent illustration , of 
the feuds of Mdwar In“fhat between Singraid Sing the Suktawut, 
and Bhiroo Sing Ohoudawut, both of these chief clans of Mewar lost 
the best of then defenders. InS 1783, Singi am, /then but a youth (his 
father, Lal]i, Rawut of Seoguih, being yet alive), took Khyrodafiom 
his sovereign, and retained it six years In S 1740, the iivalclans of 
Leogurh, Amait, Koiabui, &c , under their common.head, the chief 
of Saloombra, and having their acts legahzed by the presence of the 
Depia minister, united to expel the Suktawut Sin gram held out 
four months ; when he hoisted a flag of truce and agreed to .capi- 
tulate, on condition that he should be permitted to retieat unmo- 
lested, with all his followeis and effects, to Bheendii, the capital of 
the Snktawuts This condition was granted, and the hen of Seogmli 
was received into Bheendir .Here he commenced his depredations, 
the adventnies attending which are still the topics of numerous tales 
In one of his expeditions to the estate of Korabur, hecain^d off both 

* Sep treaty between the liana and his chiefs, Vol. I, pa«*e 693 
[VOL n] ' - “go 
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the cattle and the inhabitants of Goorli Zalim Sing, the heir of . 
Korabur, came to* the rescue, but was laid low by the lance of Sin- 
gram To levenge his death, every Chondawut of the country 
assembled round the banner of Saloombra , the sovereign himself 
esponsed their cause, and with his mercenary bands of Sindies suc- 
ceeded m investing Bheendir. Dimng the siege, TJrjoon of Korabur, 
bent on levenge for the loss of his heir, detei mined to surprise 
Seogurh, which he effected, and spared neither age nor sex* 
KliJ^iroda remained attached to the fisc during several years, when 
the Rana, with a thoughtlessness which has nounshed these feuds, 
granted it to Siidar Sing, the Chondawut chief of Bhadaisir In S. 
1746, the Chondawuts were in rebellion and disgiace, and their 
rivals, under the chief of Bheendir, assembled their kindred to drive 
out the Sindiegariison, who held Khyroda for their fop Uijoon of 
Korabur, with the Sindie Koli, came to aid the garrison, and an 
action ensued under the walls, in which Singram slew with his own 
hand two of the principal subordinates of Korabui, viz , Gromau the 
Sikerwal, and Bheemji Ranawut Nevertheless, the Chondawuts 
gained the day, and the Suktawuts again retired on Bheendir. 
'JTieie. they received a reinforcement sent by Zalim Sing of Kotah 
(who fostered all these disputes, tinsting that eventually he should 
be able to snatch the bone of contention from both), and a baud of 
Arabs, and with this aid they leturned to the attack The Chon- 
dawuts, who, with the auxiliaries of Sinde, were encamped in the 
plainsof Akolah, willingly accepted the challenge, but were defeated; 
Sindie Koli, leader of the auxiliaries, was slam, and the force was 
entirely dispersed Singram, who headed this and every assault 
against the rival clan, was wounded in three places , but this he 
accounted nothing, having thereby obtained the regard of his 
sovereign, and the expulsion of his rival fiom Khyroda, which 
remained attached to the fisc until the year 1758, when, on the 
payment of a fine of ten thousand rupees, the estate was assigned 
to him under the royal signature This was in the year AD. 
1802, from which penod until 1818, when we had to mediate 
between the Rana and his chiefs, Khyroda remained a trophy 
of the superior courage and tact of the Suktawuts No wonder 
that the Rawut Jey Sing of liawah, the adopted heir of Sin- 
gram, was averse to renounce Khyroda He went so far as 
to man its walls, and forbid any popamunicatioii with the sei vants of 
his sovereign the slightest provocation Would have compelled a 
siege and assault, in which all the Chondawuts of the country would 
gladly have ]oined, and the old feuds might have been revived on 
the veiy dawn of disfranchisement from the yoke of the Mahrattas. 
But what will be thought of this transaction when it is stated, that 
the lord of Khyroda was at this time at couit, the daily companion 
of his sovereign • Although the dependents of Jey Sing would have 
fired on any one of his master’s servants who ventui ed to its walls, 
and, according to our notions, he was that moment a rebel both to 


* The sequel of this feud has been related, Vol. I, p. 376. 
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his prince and tlie paramount' Protector; notanuncouitlyplirase'was 
ever heard, nor could it be discovered that the Sana and the Eairut 
stood in any bthei relation than as the gracious sovereign and the 
loyal sub 3 ect. These matters aie conveniently managdd all the 
odium of discussion is left to the Jcamdais, or delegates of the prince 
and the chief, between whom not the least diminution of courteous 
etiquette would be obseivable, whilst there remained a hoiie of 
ad 3 ustment Asiatics do not count the moments which intervene 
between the conception and consummation of an undertaking as do 
thdse of colder climes In all their transactions, they pieseive more 
composure, i^hich, whatever be its cause, lends an air of dignity-to 
their proceedings I have risen fiom discussion With the respective 
ministers of the sovereign and chieftains regarding acts involving 
treason, m older to join the principals in an excdrsion on the lakej 
or in the tilt-yard at the pdlace, where they would be passing their 
opinions on the points of ahorse, with mutual courtesy and affhbility 
This IS no unamiable featnie in the manners of the East, and tends to 
strengthen the tie of fraternity which binds together the fabric of 
Eajpoot policy. 

The agiicultural economy of Khyroda, which discovers distinct 
traces of the patriarchal system, is not without interest Khyioda 
is a Uippa, or subdivision of one of the greater hhaltsa or fiscal 
disbncts of M4war, and consists of tburteen townships, ‘besides their 
hamlets. It is rated ht 14,500 rupees of yearly rent, of which itself 
furnishes 3,500 The land, though generally of a good quality, is 
of three classes, viz, pemid, or watered from wells, goima, also 
irrigated land, extending three or four hhaite, or fields, around the 
village, and viai or mal, depending on the heavens alone for 
moisture. As has been alieady stated, there are two harvests. Viz , 
the oonaloo (fiom oon, ^ heat’), or summer-harvest, andtho«eaZoo 
(from seCi ‘ cold’), the wintei or autumnal The share of the croWn, 
as in all the ancient Hindu governments, iS taken in kind, and 
divided as follows Of the first, or oonaloo crop, consisting, of wheat> 
barley, andgiam, tbe produce is formed in to Jotillas (piles or heaps) 
of one bundled mannds each, these aie subdivided into four parts; 
of twenty -five mannds each The first opciation is to pi o vide from, 
one of these the seei anOj or one seer on each maund, to Oaoh indii 
vidual of the village-establishment viz, the patel) or head-man' j 
the patiMti, legister or accountant, the shUnahi or watchman; the^ 
hullae, ormessengei and also general jherdsman ,=*" the JCdtHn (alias^ 
sootdi) or carpenter; the lohdr, or blacksmith, the Itliomdr^ of ' 
potter, the ^dlioU, or washerman, the chamdr, who is. shoemaker 
earner, and scavenger, the nae, or barber-surgeon These ten 
seeraiios, or one seer on each kulla, or two mannds an^ a fialf to each 
individual, swallow up bne* of the feiib'divisiond Of thd three 

— — ‘ i I 

*The hullai or hullmti is the shepheid oEthe community, whb anve*! the 
village-flock to the common pasturage , and, besides his aeerano, has some 
trifling rewaid from every individual It is his especial duty to prevent 
cattle-trespasses ^ 
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remaining parts, one share, or twenty-five maunds, goes to the raj or 
soveieign, andtwotother^ot, or cultivator, after deducting Q,seerano 
of two maunds for the heir-apparent, which is termed Kowui -miitha, 
or ^pot for the prince* An innovation of late yeais has been 
practised on the portion belonging to the village, from which no less 
than three seeraiios of one maund each are deducted, previous to 
subdivision amongst the ten village officeis, nis., one 'pot for the 
prince,* another for the Rana*a chief groom, and a third for his moodi, 
or steward of the gram department These all go to the government, 
which thus realizes thirty maunds out of eachhundred, orth eB-tenths, 
instead of one-fow tJi, according^ to ancient usage But the village- 
establishment has an additional advantage before the gram is 
thrashed out , this is the hirjoah or sheaf from every heega (a third 
of an acre), of land cultivated, to each individual, and each sheaf is 
reckoned to yield from five to seven seers of gram. The reapers are 
also allowed small larpas or sheafs, yielding two or three seers each ; 
and there were various little larcenies permitted, under the terms of 
dantum and chabuni, indicating they were allowed the use of their 
teeth {da/at) while reaping: so 'that in fact they fed (' c^obna, to 
bite or thasticate*) upon roasted heads of Indian corn and maize 

Of the sedXoo crop, which consists of muMn, or Indian corn, and 
joodr and bajra, or maize, with the different pulses, the process 
of distribution is as follows From every ImVUt, or lieap of 
one hundred maunds, forty are set apart for the rag or government, 
and the rest, after»deduoting the seeranos of the village-establishment, 
goes to the cultivator 

On the culture of sugar-cane, cotton, indigo, opium, tobacco, hi or 
sesamum, and the various dyes, there has always been a fixed money- 
rent, varying from two to ten rupees per beega 

There is nothing so uncertain in its results as the cultivation of 
sugar-cane, which holds out a poweiful lure for dishonesty to th6 
collector for the crown But it is asserted here that the ryot had no 
option, being compelled to cultivate, in duepropoition, cane, opium, 
and grain, from the same chwrsa or well A rough estimate of the 
expense attending the cultuie of a chursa, or what may be irrigated 
by one well, may not be uninteresting. Let us take, first, one beega 
of cane, and no more can be watered with one pair of oxen, pre- 
mising that the cane is planted in the month of Aggun, and reaped m 
the same month next year ; that is, after a whole twelve month of 
labour — 

Hasil, or rent . . Rupees 10 

Seed of one beega. .... . 20 

Got, or stirring up the earth with spuds, eight times 
before reaping, sixteen men each time, at two annas 
to each . . 16 




Carned over 46 
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/ Brouglit forward 46 

Two men at the well, at four rupees each per month, 
for twelve months . . 96* 

Two oxen, feeding, &c 18 

Paring and cutting foity thousand canes, at four annas 
per thousand 10 

Placing canes in the mill, clothes to the men, besides 
one seer of sugar out of every maund 20 

Shares of all the village-establishment, say if the 
beega yields fifty maunds, of which they aie entitled 
to one-fifth . 40 

Wood ... .2 

Hire of boiler. 6 


Bupees 288 

A beega will yield as much as eighty maunds of sugar, 
though fifty 18 esteemed a good crop , it sells at 
about four rupees per maund, or 200 

Leaving the cultivator mmus . Bupees 38 

It will be observed that the grower’s whele expenses are charged; 
besides, to make up, we must calculate from the labour of the .same 
two men and cattle, the produce profit of one heega of opium and 
four heegas of wheat and barley, as follows 

Surplus profit on the opium, seven seers of opium, at 
four rupees per seer Bupees 28 

One hundred and fifty maunds of grain, of both ' 
harvests, of which one-third to the raj, leaves one 


, hundred maunds, at one rupee each maund 100 

Bupees . 128 

Deduct deficiency on cane 38 


Profit left, after feeding, men and cattle, &c., &c., Bupees 90 

Sometimes, though rarely, the cane is sold standing, at four to five 
rupees the thousand , but, occasionally, the whole crop is lost, if the 
cane should unfortunately flower, when it is roCted up and burnt, or 
given to the cattle, being unfit for the use of man This may be 
superstition ; though the cultivators of the cane in the West-Indies 
may perhaps say that the deterioration of the plant would render it 
not worth the trouble of extracting the 3 uice. I shall here conclude 
this rough sketch of the agricultural economy of Khyroda, which 
may be taken as a fair specimen of the old system throughout Mewar, 


* This goes to feed the cultivator, if he works himself. 
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Tvitli remarking that, notwithstanding the laws of Menu, inscriptions 
on stone, and tradition, which constitute in fact the customary law 
of Ea]poolana, make the rent m kind far lighter than what we have 
just lecoided, yet the cultivatoi could not fail to thiive if even this 
systeih were maintained But constant warfare, the necessities of 
tke prince, with, the cupidity and poverty of the revenue Cfficers, 
kave superadded vexatious petty demands, as hlmr-^laTeut (wood and 
forage), and glmi-ginti (house-tax), the first of which was a tax of 
one tupee annually on every beega of land in cultivation, and the 
other the same on each house or hut inhabited. Even the fcaed s&U, 
or tiiennial fine on the headman and the legister, was levied by these 
again on the cultivators But besides these regular taxes, there was 
no end to irregular exactions of hun ar and dind, or forced contribu- 
tions, until, at length, the country became the scene of desolation 
from, which it is only now emerging. 

Hebntah, Januai y 304^. — This was a short march of three and a 
halt coss, or nine miles, ovei the same extensive plain of rich black 
loam, or mat, whence the province of Malwa lias its name. We 
were on horseback long before sunrise,, the air was pme and invigo- 
rating, the peasantry w6re smihng at the sight of the luxuriant 
young crops of wheat, barley, and, gram, aware that no ruthless hand 
could now step between them and the bounties of Heaven Eresh 
thatch, or rising walls, gave signs of the exiles^ return, who greeted 
us, at each step of our journey, with blessings and looks of joy 
mingled with sadness Passed the hamlet, or poonca, of iLmerpooi a, 
attachecl to Khyioda, and to our left the township of Myn§,r, held in 
sastvn', (religious grant) by a community of Biahmins. This place 
affords a fine specimen of ' the wisdbm of ancestor's' in Mewar, where 
fifty thousand heegas, or about sixteen thousand acres of the richest 
crown-land, have been given in perpetuity to these drones of sdciety , 
and although there are only twenty famdies left of this holy colony, 
said to havebeen planted by Eaja Mandhata in the trdta-yugi or silver 
age of India, yet supeistition and indolence conspire to prevent the 
'resumjption even of those portions which have none to cultivate them 
A ‘'Sixty thousandyears' residence in hell”'iS undoubtedly no comfort- 
able pi ospect, and to those who subscribe to the doctrineoftransmigra- 
tion,(it must be rather mortifying to pass from the purple- of royalty 
into ‘‘ a worm in ordure,'^ one of the delicate purgatoiies which the 
Eajpoot soul has to undergo, before it can expiate the offence of resum- 
ing the lands of the church • I was rejoiced, however, to find thai some 
of ‘ the sons ot, Sukta,' as they increase^ ihi numbers, m the inverse 
ratio of their possessions, deemed' it better to incur all risks than 
emigrate to foieign lands in search, oi'hfwm , and both tieentah and 
Doondia have been established on the lands of the church Desirous 
of preserving every right of every, class, I ^imprecated on my head 
all the anathemas of the order, if the Eana should resume all beyond 
what the remnant of this family could require I proposed that a 
thouBaud beegas oi^ihe best, land shnnld be retained by .them; that 
Ihey should be not only furnished with cattle, peed, and implements of 
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agnculture, but that tbeve should be wells oleav 6 d out, ov fieshoues 
dug for them. At this time, howevei, the astrologer was a member- 
of the cabinet, and being also physician lu ordmai*y, he, as one of 
the order, piotected his brethieu of MyiiS,Y, who, as may be supposed, 
weie m vaiu called upon to produce the tamba-patiaj or copper- 
plate warrant, for these lauds , 

Mandhata Ra]a, a name imraoitalized in the topography of these 
regions, was of the Pramar tribe, and soveieign of Cential India, 
whose capitals wcie Dhar and Oo3ein , and although his period is 
uncertain, tradition uniformly assigns him prioiity to Vicramaditya, 
whose era (fifty-six yeais anterior to the Clnistiaii) prevails through- 
out India There are various spots on tlie Nerbudda which perpe- 
tuate his name, especially where that grand stream forms one of its 
most considerable rapids Gheetoie, with all its dependencies, was 
but an appanage of the sovereignty of Dhilr m these early times, 
nor can we move a step without discoveiing traces of their para- 
mount sway- in all these regions and in the spot over which I am 
now moving, the antiquary might without any difficulty fill his 
liortfoho. Both Heentah and Doondia, the dependencies of Mynfi,r, 
are bi ought in connexion with the name of Mandhata, who performed 
the grand iite of aswamedhaf or saciifice of the horse, at Doondia, 
wheie they still point out the coond^ or ' pit of sacrifice/ . Two 
Rishisi 01 * holy men,* of Heentah attended Mandhata, who, oh the 
conclusion of the ceiemony, presented them the customary mon, or 
* offering,* which they ie]eoted, but on taking leave, the Raja 
delicately contnved to,intipduce into the heeiaof pan, a grant for 
the lands Of Mynar. The gift, though unsolicited, was fatal to their 
sanctity, and the miracles which they had hitherto been permitted 
to form, ceased with the possession of Mammon. Would the leader 
wish to have an instance of these miiacles ^ After their usual 
manifold ablutions, and wringing the moisture of their dhoti, or 
garment, they would fling it lutp the air, where it lemained 
suspended over their head, as a protection against the 5 un*s rays. 
On the loss of their power, these saiuts became tillers of the ground. 
Their descendants hold the lands of Mynfir, and. are spread over this 
tract, named Bima Ghoiibcesa, *the great twenty-four !** 

We also passed lu this morning’s march the village of Bamuneo, 
having a noble piece of water maintained by a strong embankment 
of masonry No less than foui thousand beegai aie attached. It 
was fiscal land, but had been usurped during the troubles, and being 
nearly depopulated, had escaped observation. At this moment it is 
in the hands of Moot! Pasb&n, the favourite handmaid of ** the Sun 
of the Hindus.” This ' Peail’ {mooti) pretends to have obtained 
it as a mortgage, but it would be difficult to shew a lawful mort- 
gager . Near the village of Bhausaira, on the estate of Futteh Sing, 
brother of Bheendir, we passed a seiw a or sidd, a pillar or land-mark, 
having a graut of land insciibed thereon with the usual denuncia- 
tions, attested by an image of the sacred cow, engiaved in slight 

rehefj as witness to the intention of the donor. 

^ • 
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Heentali was a place of some consequence in tlie civil wars^ and 
in S 1808 (AD 1752) foimed tlie appanage of one of the hahaS) or 
infants of the court, ot the Mahra 3 a Sawunt Sing It now belongs 
to a siiboidinate Suktawnt, and was the suh 3 ect of consideiahle 
discussion in the tieaty of resumption of the 4th ot May 1818, 
between the Eana and his chiefs. 

It was the scene ot a gallant exploit in S 1812, when ten 
thousand Mahrattas, led by Sutwa,.invaded Mdwai . Ka 3 Sing, of tbe 
Jhala tube, the chiet of Sadri, and descendant ofthe hero who lescued 
that fiist of Ka 3 poot princes, Rana Pertdp, had leached the town of 
Heentah in his passage from com t to Sadii, w'hen he received intelli- 
gence that the enemy was at Salaiio, only thiee miles distant He 
was recommended to make a slight detour and go by Bheqndir , but 
having no reason for apprehension, he ie 3 ected the advice, and pio- 
ceeded on his way. He had not ti avelled half a mile, when they fell 
in with the marauders, who looked upon his small but well mounted 
hand as legitimate prey. But, m spite of the odds, they piefeired 
death to the sui render of their equipments, and an action ensued, 
in which the Ra 3 , after performing miracles of valour, regained 
the fort, with eight only of his thiee hundred and fifty retaineis, 
The news reaching Hhoshial Sing, the chief of Bheendii, who, 
besides the sufficient motive' of Bajpooti, oi * chivaliy^^ was 
impelled by fiiendship and matrimonial connexion, he assembled 
& trusty band, and maiched to lescne his fiiend fiom captivity and' 
his estate from mortgage for his ransom. This little phalanx 
amounted only to five hundred men, all Suktawuts, and ot whom > 
thiee-fourths were on foot They advanced in a compact mass, with 
lighted matches, the cavaheis on either flank, with Kboshial at their 
head, denouncing death to the man who quitted his lanks, oi filed 
a shot without oiders. They weie soon surrounded by the cloud of 
Mahiatta horse, but lesalve was too manifest in the intrepid band 
even for numbeis to piovoke the strife. They thus passed over the 
immense plain between Bheendir and Heentah, the gates of which 
they had almost reached, when, as if ashamed at seeing their prey 
thus snatched from their grasp, the word was given, hrchee de 
and a forest of Mahratta lances, each twelve feet Jong, bustled 
against the Suktawuts. Khoshial called a halt, wheeled his cavaheis 
to the rear, and allowed the foe to come within pistol-shot, when a 
well-directed volley checked then impetubsity, and threw them into 
disoider ^ The little baud of cavaliy seized the moment and chaiged 
in their turn, gave time to load again, and returned to their post to 
allow a second volley The gate was gained, and the Sadri chief 
received into the ranks or dehveiers Elated with success, the 
Mahra 3 a promptly deteimined rather to fight his way back than 
coop himself up in Heentah, and be starved into suriendei , all 
seconded the resolution of their chief,, and with little comparative 
Joss they regained Bheendii This exploit is univei sally known, 
and lelated with exultation, as one of the many bnlliant deeds of 
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« tbe sons o£ Sukba/" o£ wliom fcbe Mahra 3 a Khoshial Sing was'con- 
spicnons foi ■woitlij as ■svell as gallantry. 

Moiwun, 81s< Januaiy—’S'hQ last day o'£ Jatfuary .(with '4ilie 
thermometer 50° at-day-bieak), bionght ns to the limits o£ Mewax 1 
I could not look on its iioh alienated lands ‘without the deepest } 
legiet, or see the biithiight of its chieftains devolve on the mean \ 
Mahratta or ruthless Pat’han, without a kindling of the spirit , 
towards the heroes of past days, in spite of the vexations their lest ■ 
worthy descendants occasion me , less woithy, yet riO'b wotthlesS, for 
having left my cares behind me with the court, where the sthb- 
bornness of some, the vices and intrigues of others, and the apathJy ' 
of all, have deeply injured my health Theie is Something magical 
in absence , it throws a deceitful medium between us and the objects 
we have quitted, which exaggerates their amiable qualities, and 
curtails the proportions of their vices. I look upon M6war as the 
land of my adoption, and, linked with all th'e 'asseciations of iny 
early hopes and their actual leali^ation, I feel Inclined to ekclaiin 
with reference to her and her unmanageable Children, 

“ M4war, with all thy faults, 1 love thee still ” 

The virtues owe an immense debt to the present feudal nobility, 
not only of Mdwar but of Rajpootana, and it is tO he hoped that the 
rising generation will pay to it what has been withheld by the past , 
that energy and temperance will supersede opiubi and the juice of 
the mawaJi, and riding in the rmg, replace the siesta, and the tabCr 
Xtahla) and lute. I endeavoured to banish some of thete incentives 
to degeneracy , nor is there a young chieftain, fi’om the heir*appat6nt 
to the throne to the aspirant to a skin of land (when opportunity 
was granted), from whom 1 have not exacted a promise, never to 
touch that debasing drug, opium. Some may break this pledge, 
hut many will keep it , especially those whose minority I protected 
against court-faction and avarice such a one as Urjoon Sing, the 
young chief of Bussie, of the Sangawut branch of the Chondawut 
clan. HiS grandfather (for his father was dead) had maintained 'the 
old castle and estate, placed on the elevated dopertaS.!, against all 
attempts of the Mahrattas, but bad incurred the hatred of Bheem 
-Sing of Saloombra, the head of hiS clan, who in' S 1846 dispossessed 
him, and installed a junior branch in the barony of Bussie But 
the energetic Tukt Sing regained his lost rights, and/namtained 
them, until civil bioils and foreign foes abke disappeared, on their 
connexion with the British in S 1818 Then the veteran chief, with 
his grandson, repaired to court, to unite in the general homage to 
their pnnce with the’ assembled chiefs of M^war. But poverty and 
the lemembrance of old feuds comhmedto dispossess the youth, and 
the amount of fine (ten thousand rupees) had actually been fixed for 
the installation of the interloper, who was supported by all the influ- 
ence of the chief of Saloombra This first noble of Mewajr tried to 
avail himself of my friendship to uphold the cause of his protegee, 
Buiiud Sing, whom he often brought to visit me, as did old Tukta 
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his grandson -Both were of the same age, thirteen, the aspirant 
to Bossie, fair and stoat, but heavy in his looks , while ^ the 
possessor, Urjoon, tvas spare, dark, and beaming with intelli- 
gence. Merit and justice on one side , stupidity and power 
on the other But there were duties to be performed, and 
the old T'hakoor’s appeal was not heaid in vain. Stowm- 
‘‘ dherma and this” (putting his hand to his sword), said the aged 
chief, have hitherto pieserved our lights, now, the cause of 
“ the child is in his soveieign’s hands and your’s, but here money 
'' buys justice, and right yields to favour The Rana, though he 
had assented to the views of Saloombra, left the case to my adjudi- 
cation I called both parties before me, and in their presence, from 
their respective statements, sketched tha genealogical tree, exhibiting 
in the remote branches the striphng Competitors, which I shewed to 
the Rana Ever pi one to do right when not swayed by faction, he 
confirmed Uijoon’s patent, which he had given him three yeais 
previously, and girt him with the sword of investiture This 
contest for his birthright was of great advantage to the youth , for 
his grandfather was selected to command the quotas for the defence 
of the frontier fortress of Jehajpoor, a duty which he well performed ; 
and his grandson accompanied him and was often left in command 
while he looked after the estate. Both came to visit me at Gheetore. 
TTrjoon was' greatly improved during his two years’ absence from the 
paternal abode, and promises tp do honour to the clan he belongs to 
Amongst many questions, I asked ** if he had yet taken to his uml 
to which he energetically replied, my fortunes will be cracked 
** indeed, if ever I forget any injunction of yours.” 

But a truce to digression the whole village punchaet has been 
waiting this half hour under the spreading burr tree, to tell me, in 
the language of homely truth, hhoosJi hyn Gompani salieb ea-pertdp 
sa, that “ by the auspices of Sir Company they are happy; and that 
" they hope I may live a thousand years ” , 

I must, therefore, suspend my narrative, whilst I patiently listen 
till midnight to dismal tales of sterile fields, exhausted funds, exiles 
unfeturnedy'and the depredations of the wild mountain Bhil. 
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' CHAPTER II. 

The chief of Seeniah —TUffleull'ii of aimngtng the sep&ration of Seentah fiom 
the ‘fisc — Anomalous ehaiaeter of its ptesenf chief. Maun Sing SuJttawut — 
Sis histoiy — Lal/i Batout of Net’hana, — Ongin of the Dodeah family — 
Adventui e of SiUgi am Sing, the Sana of Meioar — Sts son, Chandi aih&n, 
and Bana Baj — Sxtrdordinai y mannei in which he aequii ed Lawah — 
Decline oj the family — Form of deed of conveyance of lands fi om the loi d 
pai amount — Addi ess of Maun Sing — Atrocious murder of a Bahtoi e hoy. 

— Its singulai sequel 

I WAS not deceived , it is now midnight, but, late, as it is, I will 
introduce to the reader a few of my viwtois. The chief of Heentah, 
who was absent at his patrimonial estate of Koon, on the hills ot 
Chappun, sent his brother and his homme d'affaires to make his 
compliments to me, and express his regiet that he could not ofper , 
them personally at Heentah, whicb he said was “ my own township 
This was not mere customary cmlity. Heentah had been taken by 
the Suktawuts soon after the commencement of the civil wars of S. 
1824, which was within the period (A.D. 1766) fixed by the general 
anangements of the 4th of May 1818, for restitution; audit was 
impossible, without departing from the principle on which they were 
based, that the chief should retain it, though he could plead the 
presciiptive right of half a century 

The discussions regarding Heentah were consequently very warm 
the renunciation of ten valuable townships by the Maharaja Zoorawur 
Sing of Bheendir, the head of the Suktawut clans, did not annoy 
the ^heendir chief so much as his failure to retain Heentah as one 
of his minor feuds nay, the surrender of Arjah, the price of blood, 
a far more important castle and domain, by his own brother Putteh 
Sing (the oiiginal acquisition of which sealed the conclusion of a 
long-standing feud), excited less irritation than the demand that 
Heentah should leveit to the fisc. **It is the key of Bheendn,^^ 
said the head of the clau " It was a Suktawut allotment from the 
first,” exclaimed his brother. “ The Ranawufr was an interloper,” 
cned anothei . " It is my hapota, the abode ofmy fathers,^^ was the 

moi e feeling expression of the occupant It was no light task to deal 
with such arguments , especially when an appeal to the dictates 
of reason and justice was th waited by the stronger impulse of self- 
inteiest But in a matter involving so important a stipulation of the 
treaty, which required "that all fiscal possessions which, since S 1822 
" (A D 1766), the commencement of the civil wars, had, by whatever 
" means, passed fiom the Rana to the chieftains, should be reclaimed ” 
fiimness was essential to the success of a measure on which depended 
the restoration of order The Suktawuts behaved nobly, and 
.with a puiely patriotic spirit throughout the scene, when almost 
all had to lelinquish important possessions. The issue was, that 
Heentah, with its domain, after remaining twelve months incoi - 
porated with the fisc, was restored to Zoorawur, but curtailed of 
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Doondia and its twelve hundred aoreS; which, though united to 
Heeutah, was a distinct township in the old records Having paid 
ten thousand rupees as the fine of relief, the chief was girt with the 
sw6rd, and re-established m his bapota, to the great joy of the whole 
clan. 

Heentah is burthened with theservice of fourteen horse and four- 
teen foot , its rek^h, or nominal value, in the 'putta-buhye, or ^ record 
of fiefs,^ being seven thousand rupees ; but, in consideration of the 
impoverished condition of his estate, the chief was only called on to 
furnish five horse and eight foot. The piesent possessor of Heentah 
IS an adoption from the chieftainship of JKoou j but, contrary to 
established usage, he holds both' Heentah and Koon, his parent fief, 
whereby he has a complex character, and conflicting duties to fulfil 
As chief of Koon, he belongs to the thud class of nobles, ^styled goUt 
and IS subject to constant personal attendance on the Bana , as lord 
of Heentah, too, he has to furnish a quota to serve “ at home or 
‘‘abroad!” Being compelled to appear at court m peison, his 
quota for Heentah was placed under the charge of Maun Sing 
(another of the Suktawut sub-vassalage), and was sent to the t’hana 
of little Sadri, on the Malwa frontier, to guard it from the depreda- 
tions of the forester BMl. But I was commissioned by the Eaua to 
repiimand the representative of Heentah, and to threaten him with 
the re-sequestration of the estate, if he did not better perform the 
service for which he held it. In consequence of this remonstrance, 
I became acquainted with a long tale of woe ; and Maun Sing’s 
vindication from a failure of duty will introduce a topic worthy of 
notice connected with the feudal system of Mewar, namely, the 
subdivision of fiefs. ' 

Maun Sing Suktawut is a younger branch of the Lawah family, 
and one of the infants who escaped the massacre of Seogurh, when 
Lalji Eawut and two generations were cut off to avenge the feud 
with Koiabur In order, however, to understand the claims of Maun 
Sing, we must go back to the period when Lalji Eawut was lord of 
Het’harra, which, for some offence, or thiough some court-intrigue, 
was resumed, and bestowed on one of the rival clan of Ohondawut 
Being a younger branch of the Bhansi family (one of the senior 
subdivisions of Bheendii), Lalji was but slenderly provided for in 
the family allotment {Vhut). On losmg Net’harra, he repaired to 
Dongerpoor, whose Eawul gave him a grant of Seogurh, an almost 
inaccessible fort on the boi ders of the two counti les Thus compelled, 
through faction, to seek subsistence out of his native soil, Lalji 
I enounced his loyalty, and with his sons, now barwutteas or ‘out- 
laws,' resolved to prey upon Mewar They now looked to Bheendir, 
the head of their clan, as their lord, and joined him in opposing 
their late soveieign in the field, levying black-mail fiom the estates 
of their rivals , or, when the influence of the latter sunk at court, 
and was supplanted by the clan of Suktawut, Lalji poised his lance 
in the tram of his chief in defence of the throne. Thus passed his 
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life, a chequered course of alternate loyalty and treason, until its ' 
tiagical close at Seogurh* 

Singram Sing, the eldest son of Lal 3 i,f iPith his infant nephews, 
Jey Sing and Nahur (who was absent), escaped the avenger’s sword, 
under which perished his father, mother, both hi others, and all his 
own children, at one fell swoopl Singram succeeded to the possession 
of Seogurh, and to the feuds of his family. His nephew, young 
Nahur, joined in all his enterpnzes, from the defence of Khyroda to 
the escalade and capture of the castle of Lawah, in which he main- 
tained himself until the Eana not only pardoned him, but gave him 
precedence above his enemies in his own councils 

Lawah was wrested by Singram Smg Suktawut from Singram 
Sing the DoHeah, an ancient tnbe, but like many others little 
known, until the incident we are about to relate gave it a momentary 
gleam of splendour, and afforded the bard an opportunity to 
emblazon its fame upon his page. Even in these regions, so full of 
strange vicissitudes, the sudden rise of the Dodeah is a favourite 
topic of the traditional muse of Mewar. 

Chandrabh&n was the father of this meteor of the day , his sole 
wealth consisted of a team of o^en, with which he tilled a few beegas 
of land at the base of Nalvra-rtmgraj the ' tiger mount,’ where the 
Kana had a rumna. or preserve, for the royal sport of tiger-hunting. 

It was during the autumnal harvest, when the Dodeah had finished 
his day’s work, having put up the last nek of mu¥M (Indian corn), 
as he was driving home the companions of his toil, a voice' hailed 
him from the wood. He answered, and advanced to the spot 
whence it issued, where he found a stranger, evidently of rank, 
with his horse panting for breath After inquiring his tribe, and 
being told “ Eajpoot,” the stranger begged a little water, which was 
supplied, along with two coarse cakes of 7nuh*Jui, and a little clmnna- 
cd-ddl, pulse cooked with ghee, or clarified butter, which the honest 
Dodeah took out of a cloth not over clean. Having performed all 
the other duties which hospitality requires, the Dodeah made his 
salaam, and was about to depart, when a tram of horsemen Coming 
in sight, he paused to look at them. All went up to the stranger , 
and, from the profound respect paid to him, he found that he had 
entertained no common guest. 

It was inf act his sovereign, the Eana Juggut Bing, who delighted in 
the chase, and having that day been bewildered in the intricacies of 
Nahra-mugra, had stumbled on the Dodeah carle. The latter expressed 
neither surprise nor delight when introduced to the Eana, and replied 



* See Vol I, p 377. 
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to all Lis questions with the frankness tLat grows out of the senti- 
ment of honest pride and independOnoe, which never abandons a 
Eajpoot, whatever be his condition * The Rana was so much pleased 
with his rustic host, that he commanded a led horse to be brought 
forth, and desired the Dodeah would accompany him to Oodipoor, 
only ten miles distant. * The rocket of the moon’ {GJiandrdbha/n), 
in his peasant’s garb, bestrode the noble charger with as much ease 
as if it were habitual to him. The next day, the Dodeah was con- 
ducted to the Presence, and mvested with a dress which had been 
worn by his sovereign (a distinguished mark of royal favour), accom- 
panied with the more solid leward of the grant of Kowario and its 
lands in perpetuity. 

Chandrabhan and his benefactor died about the same time Eana 
Ba] had succeeded to the throne of Mdwar, and Siidar Sing, son of 
Chandrabhan, did personal service for the lands of Kowario. It was 
a source of daily amusement for the prince and his'youthful associates 
to plunge into the fountain at the 8uhailea-ca-bar7i,-f a villa about 
two miles from the capital, on which occasions reserve was banished, 
and they gave themselves up to uniestrained mirth. The young 
Dodeah had some peculiarities, which made him a butt for their wit 
The following incident will shew the character of these princely 
pastimes. It was one day remarked, that when refieshing in the 
coond, or reservoir. Sirdar Sing did not lay aside his turban, which 
provoked a suspicion that he had no hair. The Bana, impatient to 
get a^ peep at the bare head of the son of Chandrabhan, proposed 
that they should push each other into the water The sport began, 
and the Dodeah’s turban falling off, disclosed the sad truth The 
jest, however, was not relished by Sirdar , and he tartly replied, in 
answer to his sovereign’s question, what had become of his hair ?” 
that “ he had lost it in his service, in a former birth, as cheld,% by 

carrying wood upon his Lead to feed the flame, when his sovereign, 
''as z.jogi, or ascetic, performed penance {twpasya) in the hills of 
" Buddrinath.” The prince felt that he had violated decorum , but 
the leply was pregnant with sarcasm, and his dignity must be 
maintained. " Sirdar must bring proof of his asseition, or punish- 
" ment awaits him,” was the rejoinder. The young chief, in the 
same lofty tone, ofEered the evidence of the deota (divinty) of the 
templb of Kowario. This was a witness whose testimony could not 
be impugned, and he had leave to bring it foiward 


^ la my days of inexperience, when travelling through countries unknown, 
and desirous to take the first peasant I found as a guide, I have been amused 
by his announcing to me, before a question was put, “ 1 am a Bajpoot,” as if in 
anticipation of the demand and a passport to respect , literally, ** I am of royal 
“ descent ” a reflection which lends an air of dignity to all his actions, and 
distinguishes him from every other class 
t ' The nymphs’ pai ten e for the &a? j i is more a flower-garden than one of 
indiscriminate culture 

t Clield 18 a phrase which includes servitude or domestic slavery but implies, 
at the same time, treatment as a child of the family Here it denotes that of a 
servant or disciple. 
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At the village o£ Gropalpoor, attached to his estate of Kowario, 
was a temple of the Bagi‘awats, a tribe little known, having a shrine 
of their divinity, who was pei sonified by an image with a tiger’s 
{bag) head. “He invoked his snpport on this occasion, when the 
de6ta threw him the flower* in his hand, and desired him to carry 
** it to his soveieign ” He did so, and the Eana’s faith was too great 
to dispute the miracle. What hononis could suf&ce for the man who 
had performed the most meritoiious service to his prince in former 
transmigiations ! Mang, 'ask,’ was the sign of grace and favour. 
Singiam’s request was governed by moderation ,* it was for Lawab 
and its lands, which adjoined his estate at Kowario 

The Rana being yet a minor, and the queen-mother at the head of 
affairs, he hastened to her to be released from the debt of gratitude. 
But Lawah, unluckily, was held by heiself , and although she was 
not heretic enough to doubt the miiaonlous tale, she thought the 
Dodeah might have selected any other land but her’s, and testily 
rephed to her son’s request, that “ he might give him Mewar if he 
“ chose.” Displeased at this unaccommodating tone, the prince 
, quickly rejoined, “ Mewar shall be his then.” The word of a prince 
'is sacred , he sent for Smgram, and thus addressed him* “ I give you 
“ Mewar for the space of three days , make the best use of your 
“ time , my arsenals, my armouries, my treasury, my stables, my 
“ throne and its ministers, are at your command ” The temporary 
Rana availed himself of this large power, and conveyed to his 
estate whatever he had a mind to. Dunng the abdication. Sirdar held 
his court, though he had too much tact actually to press the cushion, 
of his mastei , but seated himself on one side of the vacant throne, 
attended by all the nobles, fully impressed with the sanctity of the 
individual who had attained such distinction On the third day, 
the queen-mother sent her son the patent for Lawah , and on the 
fourth, the Dodeah surrendered the sceptre 

With the wealth thus acquired, he erected a castle in his domain 
of Lawah, on which he ei^pended nine lacs of rupees, about £100,000. 
He formed a lake} '.and a single h&ori or reservoir, in the fort, cost 
another laci He bmlt a splendid palace, whose china and mirror-halls 
are still the theme of encomium These were greatly defaced by an 
explosion of a powdei -magazine, which threw down half the fortress 
that had taken twenty years to complete , and though it underwent 
considerable repairs, it lost much of its splendour, which the guns of 
Holcar aided to diminish but the castle of Lawah is still one of 
the finest in M5war. Sirdar Sing had also a grant of one of the 
royal mahls or palaces of Oodipoor, erected on the margin of the 
lake, after' the model of the Jugmunder. Although it now belongs - 
to the chief of Amait, it is only recognized as the Bodeah-cd-malil ; 
but its halls are the dwelling of the bat and the owl • the hurr has 
taken root in its light airy porticos, and its walls have every 
direction but the perpendicular. Sirdar lived twenty years after 


* That sculptured from the stone is meant. 
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the election of Lawali; he died in S 1838 (A D? 1782), leaving one 
son, the hen of his honours and estates Throughout his long life, 
he lost no portion of the lespect paid to his early years, but with 
him the name of Dodeah again, sunk into obscurity, or lived but as 
a memento of the instabihty of fortune It was this son who, when 
driven from Lawah by Singram Sing Suktawnt, had no place of 
shelter, and died in indigence and obsculity His son (grandson of 
Sirdar, and great-grandson, of the ^rocket of the moon^) is now 
patronized by the heir-apparent, Piince Jowan Sing, and leceives a 
daily allowance, but has not a foot of land, ' 

Singram, the Suktawut, had, a regular sunnud for the fief of 
Ijawah, which was rated at twenty-three thousand rupees of annual 
rent, while Kowario has reverted to the fisc The lake of Lawah, 
which irrigates some thousand acres of rice-land, alone rendeis it 
one of the most desiiable of the secondary estates of Mdwai Sin- 
gram^s childien being all murdeied m the feud of Seogurh, he 
was succeeded by Jey Sing (son of Seo Sing, his second b^rother), 
who was received as hhola, or son' of adoption, by all the retainers 
of Lawah. While Singram Sing lived, no subdivision of allotments ' 
took place ; *all, to use the words of Maun Smg, ate out of one^ 
dish and his own father Nahur, who had aided in the enteipnze, 
having by a similar cou'p de mam secured the estate of Bnnwull 
for himself, no necessity for such partition existed. But Bunwull 
belonging to the fisc, to which it revei ted on the restoration of order 
in A.D. 1818, young Maun had no alternative but to turn round on 
Jey Sing, the adopted heir of Singram, and demand his hliut, or 
share of the lands of Lawah, in virtue of the light of joint acquisi- 
tion, and as a younger brother Jey Sing refused but custom 
prevailed, and the village of Jaetpooiah, of fifteen hundied rupees^ 
annual revenue, was bestowed upon the son of Nahui Sing. So 
long as Maun Sing performed his duties to his chief, his share of 
Lawah was irresumable and inalienable , hence the stubborn 
tenacity of the chiefs of then* share in the patrimonial acres, even 
when holding largely, but separately, of the ci own, since of the 
lattei, caprice or intrigue may deprive them; but their own miscon- 
duct alone can foifeit their hapota The simple deed of conveyance 
will bettei establish this point • 

^'Maharao Sri Jey Sing, plighting his faith {bucliimdeto). 

At this time, Brother Maun Sing, I bestow upon thee, of my 
own free will, the village and lands of Jaetpoorah This donative 
shall not look to 'i anh oos su-poot, ca-poot * your issue shall enjoy 
them Of this intention I call the four-armed dmnity (Ghatoorboya) 
'^as witness You are my own child (c^ooroo) wherever and when- 
ever I order, you will do my service if you fail, the fault be on 
your own head ” 


^ Manist oos is a phrase embracing mental or pb jsidal infirmity , here 
strengthened by the words which follow fiftt-poof means * worthy,’ or ‘good 
issue’ (pijfi a), as ca-poot, the reverse, ‘ bad or incompetent issue.’ 
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Whetlier Maun* Sing failed in his doty to his superior, or other- 
wise, Jaetpooiah was lesumed , and having in vain endeavoured to 
obtain justice thiough the ministeis, he came to me to solicit atten- 
tion to Ills case. With the resumption of Khyroda, his brother, the 
chief of Lawah,*lost half his Hominal income; and it may therefoie 
be conjectured he would not be slow to listen to any chaige against 
Maun, by, which he might get back his allotment. On my departure 
for Marwar, in August 1820, he had written to me to say that Jey 
Sing had summoned him to evacuate Jaetpoorah In my reply; I said, 
it was a matter for the Baua alone to decide. He accordingly went 
to court, and^ailing there, followed me; but, as at my desire he had 
been appointed to head the quotas on the Sadri frontier, and had 
peifoimed this duty very negligently, I received him coolly this, 
however, only gave additional eagerness to his defence, as he assigned 
strong personal reasons for the ne^ect But the son of * the tiger* 
(Ifahur Sing) shall speak for himself Let the reader imagine a young 
man of twenty-five, above six feet high, of an athletic figure and 
chivalrous demeanour, his expression at once modest and independent, 
with those indispensable appendages to a Rajpoot warrior*s visage, 
well- trimmed /auom and moustache^ and armed at all points : such 
was the lord-marcher {8eem-%stoar), Maun Sing. Having presented 
his patent for my perusal, he continued : '^had I failed in my obliga- 
tions to my brother, he would have been justified in this step ; but 
since you took Bunwnll from me> my retainers, at his beck; equalled 
his own in numbers; what right , therefore had be to resume Jaet- 
poorah? When Singram Sing died, Lawah was in my hands: 
who could have prevented my keeping it; had it been my pleasure ^ 
The son of Nahur Sing would have been preferred by the vassals 
of. Singram to one they had never even seen ; but I respecte.d his 
rights, though even now he could not forcibly dispossess me When 
the T*hakoor of Amait, on his way, to couit, beat his diums on fh® 
bounds of Lawah, did IJ not assemble my retainers and avenge the 
insult to my chief ? My head was Jey Sing*s, — ^that is, with the 
Tcangoa$ (battlements) of Lawah but he never could have dared io 
take Jaetpooiah, hadnotiespect for the chief of Lawah, respect for 
the,Bana, and for you, made me passive. Only bid me retalj;e it, 
find I am not the son of iS'ahur Sing if he keeps it a day,. Its little 
castle, ereqted by these hands, sheltered my wife and children, who, 
now expelled from my patrimony, are, compelled to seek refuge 
elsewhere. The lands assigned me in lieu of l^unwull are was^. 
For'every rupee I can hope to derive from them, I, must, expend one.; 
and on Jaetpoorah alone could I raise any funds. Reckoning on 
fhis, I paid my fine of two thousand five bundled rupees for my 
putta (grant), and, from its produce, I looked to maintain my family 
and foUowers until the first should be 'made productive. When X 
le^t this support, my creditors assailed me . to satisfy them, Ihold 
all I had of value, even to my wife*s jewels^ and the horse you saw 
me ride when I came to meet you at Gahgapoor. I laid my case 
before PirtU’nn, and here is his reply, deciding in my &,vonr 
[VOS II 3 
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I represented it througli Jawandas (a natural brother of the Rana), 
and five hundred rupees were demanded and agreed to by me, 
provided buehun (secuiity) was given me of success ' The Bikaneri- 
31' s* was given ; but the purse of the T^hakoor of Jaetpoorah is not 
so long as the chieftain of Lawah^s, and one thousand rupees, offered 
by him, made his the 3uster cause ! It is this that makes me negli- 
gent of my duty; this which incited the Pat'hans to carry off my 
little harvest from Salairoh , and Bhairawi-j- is still in the hands of 
the foresters. Here is my case if I demand aught that is not just, 
or that IS pontraiy to usage, deal with me as you please. There is 
Futteh Singh, who holds in separate grant fiom the Rana an estate 
of thirty thousand rupees ; but as a younger brother of Bheendir, he 
enjoys five thousand from his brother and Ajeit Smg of Ahsind, 
though richer than his immediate head of Korabur, yet, as the son 
of Ai*]oon Sing, holds his allotment {bhut) from him but you Irnow 
all this, why should 1 repeat it V* Here the T’hakoor concluded, 
without any interruption being given to his animated harangue, the 
interest of which was enhanced by his natural eloquence, and his 
manly but modest deportment He is a noble specimen, not of his 
tribe alone, but of the human character His appeal was inesistible ; 
and would almost have carried conviction of its justice, even to 
those who could not have understood his tongue. Still it was requi- 
site to steel myself against impulses j and I recommended, as the 
best mode of enabhng me to advocate his cause, that he should 
repair to his post, and establish fresh claims to his sovereign's regard, 
by punishing an atrocious act which in all probability, his absence 
had occasioned. With the gift of a brace of pistols, and the usual 
leave-taking hint of utr-pdfii, Maun Sing quitted my tent. 

And now for the melancholy occurrence which ''preceded that of 
the young Suktawut On the borders of Little Sadri, where the 
quotas are posted, is a mountainous tract covered with deep forest, 
the abode of the half-savage Meenas and Bhils Mixed with them 
are the estates of some vassal chiefs, whose duty it is to repress their 
excesses ; but, in such times as we have described, they more fre- 
quently instigated them to plunder, receiving a share of the spoils. 
Amongst the foremost in this association was the steward of Kala- 
kote At the foot of a pass leading into the wilds of Ohuppun was 
the hamlet of Beeleo, occupied by a Rahtore Rajpoot, who had 
Snatched from the mountain-side a few beegas of land, and dug 
some wells to irrigate the arable patches about his cot With severe 
toil he raised a subsistence for himself, his wife, and an only son, 
who was to inherit this patrimony Returning homewards one day, 
after his usual labour, he was met by his wailing help-mate , she 
said the savage BMl had rifled his cot, and with the cattle carried 
off their prop, their only child, and at the same time a young Jog£, 
his playmate The afflicted father spake not a word, but loading his 


* One of the queens, a princess of Bikaner 
t The two villages he obtamed in lieu of Bunwull. 
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matoHock, took the road to Kal^kote What ■V 7 as his honor rfhen^ 
at the entiance of the village, he stumbled over the headless bodies 
of his boy and his young companion • He learned that the savages 
belonged to the lordship of Kalakote , that having conveyed the 
children from their home upon the cattle they had stolen, they were 
entermgthe place, "when the young Bahtore, recognizing the steward, 
called out, Save me, uncle, any my father will ransom me at your 
** own pnce This was the ob]ect ioi which he had been abducted , 

but these words proved that the stewaid was known to be the 
author of the outrage, and they were the last the child spoke With 
this intelligence, the wi etched lather entered the ' black-castle^ 
(Kalakote), in quest of the steward He denied all partiteipation in 
the abduction or the murder, and commiserating the Bahtoie^s 
misfortune, offered him four times the number of cattle he had lost, 
twice the amount of all his other losses, and to pay double the sum 
of mioJcMa, or money expended in the search. Can you give me 
back my son was the only reply ** I want justice and ven- 
geance, not money. I could have taken it in part,^’ continued he , 
for what is life now ? but let it fall on all.** 

No attempt at consolation could dimmish the father*s grief ; but 
in promising him my aid to reahze his vengeance, I ^ave him hope 
to ohng to , and on handing him over to Maun Sing, saying his own 
suit would be best piomoted by the imprisonment of all conqerned 
in this outage, he quitted me with some mitigation of his gnef 
But before he left my camp, tidings arrived that the chief culprit 
was beyond the reach or man , that the Great Avenger had summoned 
to his own tiibunal the iniquitous steward of Kalakote ! Bven in 
these regions of rapine, where the blood of man and of goats is held 
in almost equal estimation, there was something in the wild grief of 
the Bahtore that sunk into the hearts of the vassals of Kalakote 
they upbraided the steward, and urged him to confess the share he 
had in the deed. But he swore * by his God* he had none, and 
offered to ratify the oath of purgation in his temple Nothing less 
would satisfy them, and they proceeded to the ordeal The teifiple 
was but a few hundred yards distant The steward mounted his 
horse, and had just reached the shrine, when he dropped dead at the 
threshold ! It caused a deep sensation , and to the vengeance of an 
offended divinity was ascribed this signal expiation of the triple 
crime of theft, murder, and sacrilege. There now only remain the 
base accomplices of the wretch who thus trafficked with the hberty 
of his fellow-men , and I should re30ice to see them suspended on 
the summit of the Beeleo pass, as. a satisfaction to the now childless 
Bahtore, and a warning to others who yet follow such a course. 
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CHAPTBK III 

Morwwi — Tin sohiude of this fine disit lei — Caused hy the Mahrattas and 
theti mercenaries — Impolicy of owi conduct towaids the Mahrattas , — 
Antigmties of Moiwun — Tradition of the foundation and destrudion of the 
ancient city — Inscriptions — Jain temple — Game — Attach iy a i/igei — 
Sudden change of the weathei —Destiuctive fiost — Legend of a temple of 
MdmA diva — Impoi tant inscription — Disti ess of the peasant) y — Gi atitude 
of the people to the authoi — Uehopmp — Oppi ession of the peasants — Murlah 
— Inhabited by Ghai uns — Reception of the authoi — Gui lous privileqe of the 
Ghaiunis — Its origin — Tiadvtional account of the settlement of this colony 
in Mewai ^Imprecation of satis — The tandas, or cai avans — Then immunity 
from plunder and entoi turn — Neemhan a — Banihhan a — Indignity com- 
mitted by a scavengei of Laisrawun — Sentence upon the culpi it — Tablet to a 
Slip! — Reception at Neembaii a 

Moiwim, February 1st. — ^Testbed at. Maun Sing took up the 
whole of my time with the feuds of Lawah and their consequences. 
It obliged me to halt, in order to make inquiries into the alienated 
lands in its vicinity Morwun is, or rather was, a township of some 
consequence, and head of a tuppa or subdivision of a district ^ It is . 
rated, with its contiguous hamlets, at seven thousand rupees annual 
rent The situation is beautiful, upon heights pleasingly diversified, 
with a fine lake to the westward, whose margin is studded with 
majestic tamarind tiees The soil is rich, and there is water in 
great abundance within twenty-five feet of the surface j but man is 
Wanting ! The desolation of solitude reigns throughout, for 
(as Rousseau observes) there is none to whom one can turn and say, 
que la solitude est belle ' 

I experienced another pang at seeing this fertile district revert to 
the destroyer, the savage Fatshan, who had caused the desolation, 
and in the bnef but expressive words of a Roman author, 
solitudinem facit, pacem appellat Morwun is included m the 
lands mortgaged, for a war-contnbution, but which with others has 
remained in the hands of the Mahratta mortgagees oi their mercenai y 
subordinates But it is melancholy to reflect that, but for a false 
magnanimity towards our insidious, natural enemies, the Mahrattas, 
all these lands would have reverted to their legitimate masters, who 
are equally mterested with ourselves in putting down predatory 
warfare Justice, good policy, and humanity, would have been 
better consulted had the Mahrattas been wholly banished fiom 
Central India When I contrasted £his scene with the traces of 
incipient prosperity I had left behmd me, I felt a satisfaction that 
the alienated acres produced nothing to the possessoi, save luxuriant 
grass, and the leafless Msoola or plas. 

Morwun has some claims to antiquity, it derives its appellation 
from the Moii tribe, who ruled here before they obtained Oheetore. 
The ruins of a fort, still known by ‘the name of Ohitrung Mon’s 
castle, are pointed out as his residence ere he founded Oheetore, or 
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more properly Cheetore. The tradition runs thus* Chxtrung, a 
subordinate of the impeiial house of Dhar, held Morwun and th© 
adjacent tract, in appanage One of his subjects, while ploughing;^ 
struck the share against some hard substance, and on examination > 
found it was stransmuted to gold This was the pd/iis-putiur,* or 
^ philosopher's stone,^ and he earned it forthwith to his loi d, with, 
whose aid be elected the castle, and enlarged the town of Morwun, 
and ultimately founded Cheetore The dhoolkote, oi site of Mori-ca- 
puttun, IS yet pointed out, to the westward of the present Morwun. 
It was miiaculously destroyed through the impieties of its inhabi- 
tants by fire, which fate recalls a moie celebiated catastrophe , but 
the act of impiety in the present case was merely seizing a risln, or 
' hermit,^ while performing penance in the forest, and compelling him 
to carry radishes to market • The tradition, however, is of some 
value ; it proves, fii st, that there were radishes in those days , and 
secondly, that volcanic eruptions occurred in this ^region. Oojein- 
Ahar, in the valley of Oodipoor, and the lake of which is said in 
some places to be d^iac, * deeper than plummet sounded,’ is another 
proof of some grand commotion of nature. Morwun boasts of three ^ 
mind/ias, or temples, one of which is dedicated to Schesh/iidg^ the s 
thousand-headed hydra which supports the. globe Foim^'rly, saffron ’ 
was the meet offering to this king of reptiles , but he is now obliged 
to be content with ointment of sandal, produced from the evergreen, 
which is indigenous to Mewai 

Having heard of an inscription of the township of Unair, five 
miles distant, to the south-west, I requested my old giti’ii to take a. 
ride and copy it It was of modem date, merely confirming the 
lands of Unair to the Brahmins. The tablet is in the temple of 
Ohatooihhooja (the four-armed divinity), built and endowed by Hana 
Singram Sing in S. 1570 (A D 1514) j to whose pious testament a 
codicil IS added by Eana Juggut Sing, S. 1791, imprecating an 
anathema on the violator of it There was also engi averf upon one 
of the columns a voluntary gift, from the village-council of Unair to 
the divinity, of the first-fruits of each harvest , viz , two and a-hal£ 
seers from each Jculla, or heep, of the sprmg-crops, and the same of 
the autumnal. The date, S. 1845 (AD 1789), shews that it was 
intended to propitiate the deity during the wais of Mewar 

Directly opposite, and very near the shrme of the * four-armed,^ is 
a small Jain temple, erected, in S 1774, to cover an image of the » 
great pontiff, Parswanat^h, found in digging near the spot. Here at 
every step are relics of past ages 

Feh uary 2. — ^An accident has compelled another halt at Morwun. 
The morning was clear and frosty, not a cloud in the sky, and we 
rose with the sun , my kinsman. Captain Waugh, to tiy his Aiab at 
a nilgde, and myself to bag a few of the large rock-pigeons which 
are numerous about Morwun. My friend, after a hard lun, had 

'^In the Sanscrit puttur, ‘stone, rook,’ we have nearly the pet} os of the 
Greeks 
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drawn blood fiom the elk, and was on the point of speanng him 
efEectually ]ust as he attained a thick part of the jungle, which not 
beeding, horsg and rider came in contact with a tree, and were 
dashed with violence to the ground Theie he lay insensible, and 
was bi onght home upon a c/iaipae, or cot, by the villagers, much 
bruised, but foitunately with no bioken bones. A leech was not to 
be had in any of the adjacent villages , and the patient complain- 
ing chiefly of the hip-bone, we could only apply emollients and 
recommend lepose I returned with no game except one or two 
black-partiidges and batten-quail. The rock-pigeons, or hur-teetui, 
though unaccustomed to the fowler, were too wild for me to get a 
shot at them The bud bears no analogy to the pigeon, but has all 
Hhe rich game plumage of the teeiair, or partndge, in which name 
^the ornithologist of the west will see the origin of tettao. Theie are 
two species of this bird m India, one much smaller than the common 
’partridge, that- of which I speak is much larger, and with the 
peculiarity of being feathered to the toe. I have since discovered it ’ 
to be the counterpart of a bird in the museum at Ohambery, called 
^ harteveldt des Alpes * the ptarmigan of the highlands of Scotland 
The male has exactly these redundant white feathers , while that I 
saw in Savoy was a richly-plumaged feUiale hv/r-teetui 

j Our annual supply of good things having reached us this morning, 
we were enjoying a bottle of some delicious Burguijdy and ‘La 
Bose* after dinner, when we were roused by violent screams in the 
direction of the village We weie all up in an instant, and several 
men directed to the spot Our speculations on the cause were soon 
£et at rest by the appearance of two Imcarias (messengers), and a 
lad with a vessel of milk on his head. Bor this daily supply they 
had gone several miles, and had nearly leached the camp, when 
having outwalked the boy, they were alarmed by his vociferations, 
“oh uncle, let go — ^let go — I am your child, uncle, let me go''^ 
They thought the boy mad, and it being very dark, cursed his uncle, 
and desired him to make haste , but the same wild exclamations 
continuing, they ran back, and found a huge tigei hanging to 
his tattei ed cold- weather doublet The 'h ^1 ca7 ? as attacked the beast 
most manfully with their javelin-headed sticks, and adding their 
screams to his, soon brought the whole village men, women, and 
children, aimed with all sorts of missiles, to the rescue, and it was 
their discordant yells that made us exchange our good fare for the 
jungles of Morwun. 

\ 

The *loid of the black rock,' for such is the designation of the 
tiger, was one of the most ancient howrgeois of Morwun , his free- 
hold IS Kala-pahdr, between this and Mugurwar, and his leign for a 
long senes of years has been unmolested, notwithstanding his 
numeious acts of aggression on his bovine subjects indeed, only 
two nights before, he was disturbed gorging on a buffalo belonging 
to a poor oilman of Morwun Whether this tiger was an incarna- 
tion of one of the Mon lords of Morwun, tradition does not say , but 
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neifclier gun, bow, nor spear, bad ever been raised against bim In. 
return for this forbearance, it is said he never preyed upon man, or 
if he seized one, would, upon being entreated with the endeaiing^ 
epithet of mamoo or uncle, let go his hold j and this accounted f or 
the little ragged urchm using a phrase which alniost prevented the 
hircarras leturning to his rescue. 

February 3? — ^Another halt for oni patient, who is doing well, 
and greatly relieved by the application oE leeches obtained from 
Neembaiia What a night * the clouds which had been alternately 
collecting and dispersing ever since we left Marwar, in December 
last, but had almost disappeared as we commenced our present 
march, again suddenly gatheied The thermometer, vfhich had 
averaged 41° at daybreak throughout the last month, this morning 
rose to 60°. On the 1st, the wind changed to the south, with 
showers, wheie it continued throughout yesterday, but during the 
night it suddenly veeied to the north, and the thermometer at day> 
bleak was 28", or four degrees below the freezing point Reader, do 
you envy me my bon vin de Bourgogne et muraxlles de coton, with 
not even a wood fire, labouring under a severe pulmonary affection, 
with work enough for five men ? Only three days ago, the thermo- 
meter was 86° at noon, and to-day it is less at noon than yesteiday 
at daybreak • e^en old England, with all her vicissitudes of weather, 
can scarcely show so rapid a change as this. 

Ill-fated Mdwar * all our hopes are blasted , this second .visitation 
has frustrated all our labours The frost of December, which sunk 
Jbhe mercury to 27° as we passed over the plains of Marwar, was felt 
throughout Ra]warra, and blighted every pod of cotton All was 

burnt up,” but our poor exiles comforted themselves, amidst the 
general sorrow, with the lecollection that the young giam was safe. 
But even this last hope has now vanished all is nipped in the bud. 
Had it occuired a month ago, tne young plant would have been 
headed down with the sickle, and additional blossoms would have 
appeared. I was too unwell to ride out and see the ravages caused 
by this fiost. 

February ^ith — Our patient is doing so well, that we look to 
moving to-morrow. Thermometer 28° at daybreak, and 31° at 
suniise, with a keen cutting wind from the noith Ice closed the 
orifice of the meshek, or leathern, water-bag Even the shallow 
stream near the tents had a pellicle of ice on its surface our people 
huddling and shivering round their fires of bap a sticks, and' the 
cattle of all classes looking very melancholy. 

My Yah friend returned from Palode, where I had sent him to 
copy an inscription in a temple dedicated to Mdmd-deva, the mother 
of the gods , but he was disappointed, and brought back only the 
following traditional legend The shrine, erected by a wealthy Jain 
disciple, was destined to leceive the image of one of their pontiff's : 
but on its completion, M.drna/-d4va appeared ^n joropi id persona to 
the founder, and expiessed so strongly her desire to inhabit it, that. 
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liOretic as he wasy he could not deny the goddess' suit. He stoutly 
refused, however,- to violate the rules of his order by xny hands 
the blood neither of goats nor buffaloes can be shed,” said the Jain. 
But, grateful for the permission^hat a niche should be' set apait for 
her swoop (form)^ she -told him to go to the Sonigurra chief of 
Cheetore,"who would attend to the ntes of saoilifice. The good Jain, 
■with easy faith, did as he was commanded, and erecting anothei 
temple, succeeded^ at length in jenshnniiig Parswanat'h My old 
fnend, however, discovered in a temple to Matqji, ^ the Universal 
Mother,' an insciiption of gieat importance, as it fees the peiiod of 
one of the most conspicuous kings of the Solanki dynasty of Hehr- 
valla, or correctly, Anhulwaiia Puttun', and, in 9on]unction with 
ai^other of the same piince (which I afterwards discovered in 
- Cheetore), also bearing the very same date,* demonstiates that 
^the Bolanki-had actually made a conquest of the capital pf 
the Grehlotes. The purpoit is pimply- that “Komarpai Solanki’ 
" and his son Sohunpal, in the month , of Pos (the precise 
day illegibly), S 12Q7 (winter of AD T151), came to worship the 
** Universal Mother in her shrine at Palode '’f The Seesodias try to 
get lid of this difficulty by saying, that during the banishment of 
Komarpftl by Sidra], he not only en]oy ed pi? na .(refuge) at Cheetore, 
hut held the post of prime minister to Pawul ^Samarsi, ^hp fiiend 
and brother-in-law of the Ohohan empeiqr pf Dehh , but the inscrip- 
tion (given in the first volume), which I found in the temple built 
by Lakha Bana, is written in the style of a conqueror, who planted 
his standard even in Salpoor," the city of the GpteS iii the Punj&b 
At all events, it is one more datvm in the history of Bajpootaha. 

Fehrwry 5tk, thermometer 30°. — ^Mounted Bajraj, 'JThe'ioyal 
steed,' audtpok a ride over the heights of Morwun, a wild yet fajry 
scene, with the Pat'har or table-laud bounding the perspective to the 
east The downs ape covered with the most luxuiiant grasses, and 
the dHidk ov plds dried by the wintry blast, as if scorched by the 
lightning, faintly 'brought to mind the poet’s simile, applied to this 
tree, even in the midst of spiing . the black leafless kesoola.” W e 
entered a village in,ruins, whose neem trees bid defiance to winter ; 
the ' thorny babool' (jmimosa Aralnca) grows luxuriantly out of the 
inner sides of the walls, and no hand invades the any nest of the 
imitative fantastically pendant fiom the slenderest branches. 

Ho trace of the piesencp of man; hut evidence that he has been 
here The ground was covered •with hoai -frost, and the little stream 
coated with ice. Many a heavy heait has.it caused, and plunged 
joyous industry into utter despoudence. Take one example • yonder 
Jat, sitting by the side of his field, which he eyes in despair ; three 
months since, he returned, aftei many years of exile, to the hapoia, 
the land of his sires, without funds, without food, or even the imple- 


* See Inscription, Yol I, p 707 

The style of this inscription is perfectly in unison with the inscriptions on 
the temples and statues of Egypt. 
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Toents for obtaining it. He bad been labouring as a serf in other 
lands, but be beard of peace in bis own, and came back to tbe 
paternal acies, wbicb bad been a sti anger to tbe plougbsbare since 
be was driven from bis cot in S 1844, immediately following tbe 
battle of fluikea-Kb4l, when tbe ' Soutbion^ completed the bondage 
of M^war.* What could be do ?-biB well was drio^ up, and if not, he 
bad no cattle to irrigate a field of wheat- or bailey. But M^war is a 
kind mother, and she yields her chunna crop without water To 
tbe hoJto 7 a (the meiayei) be promised one-fifth of th’e pioduce for 
tbe necessary seed and the use of a pair of oxen and a plohgb/ one- 
fifth more was the share of tbe state trom^ land so long steiile j tbeie 
weie three-fifths left for himself of bis long neglected but.at once 
luxuriant fields, fie watched the crop with patei nal solicitude, from 
tbe first appearance of veidure to tbe approach of hiiss^int, the 
joyous spring. Each night, as Tie returned to his yet roofless abode^ 
be related tbe wonders of bis field and its rapid vegetation) and as 
be calculated tbe produce, be anticipated its application ,, so inucb 
'' shall go for a plough, so much for tbe hohora, so much in part 
"payment of a pain of bullocks, and tbe rest will keep me in bread 
till tbe muhhi crop is ready.” Thus the days passed, until this 
killing fiost nipped his hopes in tbe bud, and now see him wringing 
bis bands in tbe bitterest anguish ' This is no ideal picture • it is 
one to' be found in every village of Mewar In this favoured soil, 
there is as much of chunna in the o uhhce harvest as of wheat and 
bailey conjoined, aud in tbe fiisfc crop sown in hinpir, or soil long 
sterile, wheat tind chunna aie sown together It is a sad blow to 
the exiles, though happily in the crown-lauds their distress wiU be 
mitigated, as these ai e leuted on leases of five years, and the renters 
for their own sakes must be lenient, and moreover they are well 
watched. 

Jannaiy Qth — Still halting; our patient very well, though he 
feels his bruises • but we shall put him on an elephant to-morrow. 
The jealousy of the Mahratta had hitherto pi evented the inhabitants 
from fulfilling their desire to come and visit me, but to-day, the 
elders forming the punchaet, heading the procession, they came en 
onasse The authorities need not have feared exposing the nakedness 
of the land, which is too visible) but they appiehended the contrast 
of then condition with our poor subjects, who were at least unmo- 
lested in their poverty It was a happiness to learn that this contrast 
was felt, and as the Patel presented to me an engaging little child, 
his daughter, he said, ^^let not our misfortunes be our faults , we all 
" belong to M4war, though we ai e not so happy as to enjoy your pi otec- 
^^tion and care I assured him, that although undei the Toork, I 
should look upon them as my children, and the subjects of the Kana , ' 
and I have had it m my power to redeem this pledge — for, stiange 
to say, even Ameer Khan, seeing that the prosperity of the subject 
is that of the pnnce, has commanded his governor of Heembaira to 
consult me in everything, and has even gone so far as to beg I 
would consider the place as under my authority. Already, following , 
LVoii.n] 72 
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our example, he has reduced the transit duties nearly one-half, and 
begins to think the Fimgv notions of economy better than hia own, 
hiB loss having proved a gam. 

NeTcoomp, January eleven miles. — Midway, passed througl^ 

Ohakoorla, a village belonging to Meer Khan ITekoomp is a talook 
of Jawud, which with Mundipea was held by the Pindarn freebooter, 
Fazil, while Jeswnnt Row Bhao held them in jaedad They are now 
leased to a Pundit by the Hakim of Jawud, which latter is assigned 
by Smdia to his father-in-law, the Senapati Nekoomp is a good 
village, but more than two-thirds depopulated, and the renter is 
prevented from being lenient, as he experiences no mercy himself. 
Notwithstanding they have^ all been suffering as we have from 
this fibst, an assessment is now levying One poor fellow said 
to me, “I leturned only three months ago from exile, and I 
'had raised the mud- walls of my hut two feet, when my wife 
died, leaving me' to take care of a boy eight years of age, and to get 
biead for both If the walls were two feet higher I would cover it 
in , but though I have^ not a foot of land, my roofless half-finished 
cot IS assessed a rupee and a-half a gift of two rupees made him 
happier than his Hakim • 

The .country is beautiful, the soil rich, and water, as already 
mentioned, about twenty-five feet from the surface. We are now 
jn the region of the flower sacred to gloomy Dis,” the accmsed 
poppy. The crop docks miserable from the frost, but those patches 
within the influence of the wells are partly saved by the fields being 
inundated, which expedient is always successful upon such visita- 
tions, if applied with judgment. The mountains touching great 
Sadri lay twelve miles south coming from Peitabgurh, and ranging 
to Saloombra and Oodipoor, where they commingle with the giant 
Aravulli. 

Mwlah, January 8^7^ seven' miles. — Oiossed two iidges running 
northward to Bhadaisir. The intervening vallies, as usual, fertile^ 
with numerous villages, but alienated to the southern Goths oi the 
partizan Pat’han Passed many large townships,'formerly in the 
fisc of Mewar, as Baree, Biuotah, Bumboree, &c , In the distance, saw 

the umbrella of the earth,''’ the far-famed Oheetore. Murlah is an 
excellent township, inhabited by a comumnity of Oharuns, of the 
tribe Cucholeah, who are Bun 3 airis (cairiers) by profession, though 
poets by birth The alliance is a curious one, and would appear 
mcongruous, were not gam the object generally in both cases It 
was the sanctity of their office which converted our harda/is into 
Tjun) arris, foi their pel sons being saoied, the immunity extended 
likewise to their goods, and saved them from all imposts , so that in 
process of time they became the fiee-traders of Rajpootana I was 
highly gratified with the leception I received from the community, 
which collectively advanced to me at some distance from the town. 
The piocessiou was headed by the village-band, and all the fair 
Chaiunis, who, as they approached, gracefully waved their scaifs 
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over me, until I was fairly made captive by the muses of Muilab • 
It was a novel and interesting scene tbe manly persons of the 
Ohaiuns, clad in the flowing white lobe, with the high loose folded 
tuiban inclined on one side, fiom which the mala, or chaplet. Was 
gracefully suspended, the 'naiques, or leaders, with then massive 
necklaces of gold', with theamage of the pitrisiow (manes) depend- 
ing therefrom, gave the whole an air of .opulence and dignity. 'The 
females weie uniformly attiied in a skirt of dark brown camlet, 
having a boddice of light-colonied^stuff, with gold ornaments worked 
into their fine black hair , and all had. the favourite chooiis, or iings 
of hM%-ddnt (elephants tooth), coveiing the arm from the wrist to 
the elbow, and even above it 'Never was there a nobldr subject foi 
the painter in any age or country 5 ut was one which Salvator Rosa 
would have seized, full of picturesque contrasts the rich daik tints 
of the female attire harmonizing with tha white 'garments of their » 
husbands , but it was the miOn, the expression, the gestures, depot- 
ing that though they paid homage they expected* a full measure in 
return And they had it for if ever there was a group which 
bespoke respect for the natural dignity of man and his consort, it 
was the Charun community of Mnrlah 

It was not until the afternoon, when the naxques agam came to 
see me at my camp, that I learned the full value of my esdape from 
the silken bonds of the fair Oharunis. This community had en]oyed 
for five hundred years -the.privilege of making prisoner any Rana 
of Mdwar who may pass through Murlah, and keeping him in 
bondage until he gives them a gate, 'or entertainment . and their 
chains are neither galhng, nor the period of captivity, being thus in 
the hands of the captivated, very long The patriaioh told me that 
I was in jeopaidy, as the Rana^s representative ; but not knowing 
how I might have rehshed the 3oke, had it been earned to its con- 
clusion, they let me escape, though they lost a feast by it. But I told 
them I was too much delighted with old customs not to keep up this , 
and immediately sent money to the ladies with my respects, and a 
request that they would hold their gate (feast). The patriarch and 
his subordinate naiques and their sons remained with me to discourse 
on the olden time. > 

The founders of this little colony accompanied Rana Hamir from 
Guzzerat in 'the early part of Tiis reign, and although 'five centuries 
hav'e elapsed, they have not parted with one iota, of their nationality 
or then privileges since that period neithdlr in person, manners, nor 
dress, have they anything analogous to 'those amidst whom they 
dwell Indeed, their air is altogethei foreign to India, and although 

they have attained a place, and that a high one, amongst the tribes 
of Hind, then affinity to the ancient Persian is striking , the loose 
lope, high turban, and flowing beard, being more akinito the figures^ 
on the temples of the Guebres than to anything appertaining to 
the Gharhuxrun, or four classes of the Hindus. But I must .give 
the tale accounting for their settlement in Mewar RanaHamir, so 
[Voji n] ij 2 a 
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celebiated in tbe history of Me war, had a leprous spot on his hand, 
to remove which he made a pilgrimage to the shrine of Hmglaz, upon 
the coast of Mekran, the division 0 i itcB of Ai nan's geography. He had 
reached the frontiers of Gutch Bhooj, when alighting near a tanda, ' 
01 encampment of Oharuns, a young damsel abandoned the meal she 
was preparing, and stepped foiwaid to hold the stranger's steed. 
Thanking her for her couitesy, he jocosely observed that he wished 
his people had as good a breahfast as she was preparing, when she 
immediately made an offering of the contents of the vessel, on 
which H&jmir observed, it would go but a short way to satisfy so 
many hungry mouths. '' Not if it pleased Hinglaz«]i,’' she promptly 
replied, and placing the food before the Ran a and his tiain, it 
sufficed for all their wants A httle well, which she excavated in 
the sand, was soon filled with a copious supply of water, which served 
to quench their thirst It was an evident interposition of. the god- 
dess of Hinglaz in favour of this her royal votaiy He returned 
from her shiine cured, and the young Charuni's family weie induced 
to accompany him to Mdwar, where he bestowed upon them the 
lands of Murlah, with especial immunities in then mercantile 
capacity and as a perpetual remembrance of the miraculous feast, 
pei mission was granted to the Charuni damsels to make captive of 
their sovereign as related above 

The colony, which now consists of some thousands of both sexes, 
presented an enigma to our young Englishmen, who think 

all black fellows alike," and equally beneath notice it was remarked 
how comfoi table they looked in house and person, though there was 
not a vestige of cultivation aiound their habitations The military 
policy of the troubled period accounts for the first , aud a visit to 
the altars of Murlah will furnish the cajise of the neglect of the 
agrarian laws of Mewar As the community increased in numbers, 
the subdivision of the lands continued, according to the customs of 
Cutoh, until a dispute regaiding limits pioduced a civil war A 
ferocious combat ensued, when the wives of the combatants who 
were slam ascended the funeral pile , and to preVent a similar catas- 
trophe, imprecated a curse on whomever from that day should 
cultivate a field in Murlah ; since which the laud has lain in absolute 
sterility I Such is the implicit leverence for the injunction of a 
sati, at this moment of awful inspiration, when about to take leave 
of the world In Mdwar, the most solemn of all oaths is that of the 
sati Malta saWan-ca-dn, * by the great satis/ is an adjuiation 
frequently used in the royal patents. 

The tanda or caiavan, consisting of four thousand bullocks, has 
been kept up amidst all the evils which have beset this land, through 
Mogul and Mahiatta tyranny The utility of these caravans, as 
general carneis to conflicting armies, and as regulai tax-paying 
subjects, has proved then safe-guard, and they were too strong to 
be pillaged by any petty marauder, as any one who has seen a 
Bunjarri encampment wiU be convinced. They encamp in a square ; 
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tlieiv gram-bags piled over eacb other breasfc-higb, with interstices 
left for their matchlocks, make no contemptible foitification Even 
the ruthless Toork, Jemshid Khan, set up a. piotectmg tablet in 
favour of the Charuns of Murlah, recording their exemption from 
dind contiibutions, and that theie should be no inciease in duties, 
with thi eats to all who should injure the community As usual, the 
sun and moon aie appealed to as witnesses of good faith, and 
sculptuied on the stone Even the foiestei Bhil and mountain Mair 
have set up then signs of immunity and piotectiou to the chosen of 
Hinglaz , and the figures of a cow and its Icmiie (calf), caived in 
rude relief, speak the agi eement that they should not be slam or 
stolen within the limits of Murlah. 

^ Neemhavra seven miles — The soil, as usual, excellent but 
from Ranikhaira to Neembaira the blue schist at intervals penetrates 
the sill face, and theie is but little supei incumbent soil even to the 
bed of the stream, which makes an entiie disclosure of the rook, 
ovei which flows a clear iivulet abounding with small fish, amongst 
which the speckled tiout were visible Ranikhaira, through which, 
we passed, is the largest township of this district, and was built by 
the Rani of TTrsi Rana, mother of the present ruler of Mewar, at 
whose expense the temple, the hawm i or ‘ reservoir,’ and the paved 
stieet, were constructed Although m the alienated territory, I had 
a visit from its elders to complain of an indignity to the community 
by the hungii or scavenger, of Laisrawun, who had killed a hog and 
thrown it into the leservoir, whose polluted waters being thus 
rendered unfit for use, the inhabitants weie compelled to ge^ a purer 
element from the adjacent villages^ This haicari is about half a mile 
fiom the town, and being upon the high-way, the council and tram 
very wisely stopped at the spot wheie the aggression had happened : 
and although the cavalcade of the Hakim of Neembaira was m sight, 
advancing to welcome me, it was impossible to proceed until I heard 
the whole giievance, when adjuiedby "subjects of M6war, and 
" children of the Rana, though unhappily under the Toork” to see 
their wrongs redressed I might not have lecorded this incident, but 
for its consequence^, as the hog thrown into the leservoir of Bdejiz 
Bdjf ‘ the royal mother’ of Mewar, affords an instance of the extent 
to which moitgage is carried 

The Buhinqis, or scavengers, of Ranikhaira, the very refuse of 
mankind, had mortgaged theii lights in the dead carcases of their 
town to a professional brother of Laisrawun , but, on the 
return of these halcyon days, they sweived from their bond. 
The chieftain of Laisrawun espoused his vassal’s cause, and probably 
pointed out the mode of i ovenge. One morning, therefore, not having 
the fear of Jemshid of Neembaira before his eyes, the said mortgagee 
slew'his pig; and, albeit but the wieck of a human being, contrived 
to cast his victim into the puie fountain of * Queenstown,’ and 
immediately fled for sn na to Bheendir. But what could be done to 
a wretch, who for former misdeeds had already suffered the dismem- 
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beiment of an arm/a leg, and liis nose ? Here is the sentence • To 
" be paraded, mounted on an ass, his face blackened, with a chaplet 
of shoes lound his neck, and drummed out of the limits of Rani- 
khaira The fountain is now undergoing purification , and when 
the polluted wateis aie baled out, it is to be lustiated with the holy 
stieam of the Ganges, and the ceremony will conclude with a gote, 
or feast, to one hundied Brahmins Previous to this, I took a peep 
at the humble altars of Ranikhaiia All is modern, but there is 
one tablet which pleasingly demonstrates that both public heeling 
and public giatitude exist in these legions This tablet, set up by 
the council of the town, recoided that Kistna, the * silpi’ or stone- 
cutter, did at his own expense and labour repair all the altars then 
going to decay , for which pious act they guaianteed to him and his 
successois for ever six thdlis or platters of various viands, saffion, 
oil, butter, and several pieces of money, at every village /eie Doubt- 
less such traits are not confined to Rauikhaiia I accepted with 
kindness the ofieiings of the elders and assembled groupes — a pot of 
curds and sundry blessimgs — and continued my 30urney to meet the 
impatient cavaliers of Neembaira, who, to fill up the interlude, were 
JcaiowhnQj with matchlock and spear, their well-caparisoned 
chargers The Khan was in the centre of the groupe, and we had a 

friendly, unceremonious dn.istahazee, or shaking of hands, without 
dismounting. He is a gentlemanly PaPhan, of middle age, courteous 
and affable, and a very different personage from the two-handed 
Jemshid his predecessor, who lately died from a cancer in his back 
a 3ndgment, if we are to oiedit our Mewar friends, foT his hornble 
cruelties and oppressions over all these regions, as lieutenant of 
Ameer Khan dunng many years The Khan welcomed me to 
Heembaira with true Oriental pohtesse, saying, that the place was 
mine,^’ and that he had received the positive instructions 'of the 
Nawab Sahib (Ameer Khan, whose son-in-law he is) to look upon 
me as himself I replied, that, in accepting such a trust, I could 
not say moie than that I would, whenever occasion presented itself, 
act for him as if Neembaira were really my own The Klian had 
reason to find that his confidence was not misplaced, and while 
enabled to benefit him, I had also the opportunity of piotecting the 
interests of the feudatories, who by this alienation (as is fully related 
in the Annals of Mewai) were placed beyond the pale of the Eana’s 
power The Khan, after accompanying me to my tents, took leave, 
but paid me a long visit in the evening, when we discussed all that 
concerned the welfare of his chaige and the peace of the borders As 
matters stand, it is a duty to concilitate and to promote prosperity , 
but it is melancholy to see this fertile appanage of Mdwar in the 
hand of so consummate a villain as Meer Khan , a traitor to his 
master Holcar, for which he obtained the ^ sovei eignty in pei petuity’ 
of many nch tracts both in Mewar and Amber, without rendering 
the smallest service in return Let this be boine in mind when 
anothei day of reckoning comes. Neembaira is a considerable town, 
•with an excellent stone circumvallation ; and, being on the high road 
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between Malwa and Hindust’han, it enjoys a good share of traflSio^ 
Upwards of one hundred villages are attached to it, and it was 
estimated at three lacs of rupees, of annual rent 


CHAPTER rV. 

27ie Pat’Jiar or TaiU-land of Genti al India — V’teto ft 07)i tJienee — Pi ojeot of ce 
canal. — Its advantages to Mewai — Utility of fuitlier worls to the people. 
— Places of supeishtionm the Pat’har — Temple of Soohhdeo — The Dyte- 
ca-bar, oj *GianVs lone’ — The Yira- 3 hamp, or ’Waiiioi’s Leap’ — Pio- 
pi tetoi ship of the Pat’bar — Its pi oducts — The poppy — Pei nicious effects of its 
men eased cultivation — Account of the mti eduction and mode of culture of 
opium — Oi iginal spot of its cultivation — The manufacture of opium hepi 
pace with the depopulation of Metvar — Process of euUivation, and of manu- 
facture — Its fluctuation of price — Adulteiated opium of Khantul — Evil 
consequences of the use of opium — Euty of the pai amount power to lestric^ 
the culture — Pi acticahility of siich a measuie — Eistiibution of ciops — 
Impolicy of the govei nment in respect to the opium monopoly, 

Kunairoh, Fehntaiy IZth, nine miles — A new feature in the face 
of M^war was this day disclosed to us. At the termination of our 
short march, we ascended the Pat’hai, or plateau of Central India, 
the grand natural rampart defending Mdwar on the east As wo 
appi cached it, the level line of its crest, so distinct from the pinnacled 
AravuUi, at once pioclaimed it to be a table-land, or rock of the 
secondary foimation Although its elevation is not above four 
bundled feet from its western base, the transition is remarkable, 
and it piesents from the summit one of the most diversified scenes, 
whether in a moral, pohtical, or picturesque point of view, that I 
ever beheld Prom this spot the mind's eye embiaces at once all the 
gland theaties of the histoiy of Mewar Upon our right lays 
Oheetore, the palladium of Hinduism, on the west, the gigantic 
Aravulh, enclosing the new capital, and the shelter of her heroes ; 
here, at our feet, or -^thin view, all the alienated lands now under 
the ^ baibarian Toork' or Mahratta, as Jawud, Jeerun, Neemuoh, 
Heembaira, Kheyri, Ruttengurh. What associations, what aspira- 
tions, does this scene conjure up to one y^ho feels as a Rajpoot for 
this fail’ land ! The iich flat we have passed over — a space of nearly 
seventy Bnghsh miles from one table-range to the other — ^appeal s as 
a deep basin, fertihzed by numerous streams, fed by huge i esei voirs 
in the mountains, and studded with towns, which once were populous, 
but are for the most part now in rums, though the germ of incipient 
prosperity is just appealing Prom this height I condensed all my 
Speculative ideas on a very favourite subject — the formation of a 
canal to unite the ancient and modern capitals of by which 

her soil might be made to return a ten-fold haivest, and famine be 
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eliut out for ever from her gates. My eye embraced the whole line 
of the Bams, from its outlet at the {^odisdgutf to its passage witbm 
a mile of Obeetore, and the benefit bkely to accrue from such a work 
appeared incalculable "Wbat new ideas would be opened to the 
Biajpoot, on seeing the trains of oxen, which now creep slowly along 
with merchandize for the capital, exchanged for'boats gliding along 
the canal , and his fields, for many miles on each side, irrigated by 
lateral cuts, instead of the cranking JSgyphan wheel, as it is called, 
but which 18 indigenous to India • If the reader will turn' to the map, 
be will perceive the great facihties for such an undertaking. He 
will there see two grand reservoirs within six, miles of each other, 
the Peshola, or internal lake, having an elevation of eighty feet above 
the external one, the Oodisagur, whose outlet forms the Bains river ; 
but for which the valley of the capital would be one wide lake, and 
■which, for want of proper regulation, once actually submerged a 
third of it The Peshola may be called the parent of the other, 
although it is partly fed by the minor lake at the villa of Suhailea- 
'ca-bari. Both are from twelve to fourteen miles in circumference, in 
«ome places thirty-five feet deep, and being fed by th e, pe rennial 
j ,^reams from the Aravulh, they contain a constant supply of water. 

1 Pwhi'^jhe external lake to Cheetore, the fait is so slight that few 

\ looks would be required j and the soil being a yielding one through- 

\ ^ut, the expense of the undeitaking would be moderate. There is 

1 plenty of material in the neighbouring hills and forests, and by 

' Jurnishing occupation for the wild population, the woik would tend 

I not a little to reclaim them But where are the means ? With this 

I difficulty, and the severe blow to our incipient prosperity in this 

I untimely frost, our schemes dissipate like the mist of the morning 
1 But I cannot relinquish the conviction that the undertaking, if 

i executed, would not only enable the Bana to pay his tnbute, but to 

\ be more merciful to his subjects, for whose welfare it is our chief 

' duty to labour * 

The summit of the PaPhar has a fertile soil, welf- watered and well- 
wooded, and producing the mango, mhowa, and neem , and where the 
appearance of the ciops a oiitenon, we should say it was equal in 
fertility to the best part of Mdwar In ancient insciiptions, the 
term Oopermdl is applied, as well as Pafhar, to this marked feature 
in the geological structure of Central India the first being rendered 
exactly by the German ohetland, the other signifying ‘flat* or 
table-land. 

In the indented recesses of this elevated land, which covers an 
immense portion of Central India, there are numerous spots of 
romantic beauty, which enthusiasm has not failed to identify with 
religious associations. Wherever there is a deep glen, a natural 

* Even now, as I transcribe tbis,fiom my journal, I would almost (when 
■* The Annals’ are finished) risk a couple of years’ residence in ‘ the happy 
-valley,’ where I scarcely ever enjoyed one day of health, to execute this and 
another favourite project — the re-opening,of the tm-mmes of Jawura. 
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fountain, or a cascade, the traveller ■will infallibly discover some 
.traces of the ' Great God^ (Mabadeva) of the Hindus, the creator and 
destroyer of life. 

By the stupidity of my guide, and the abseuce of the indefatigable 
Balgo'nnd, my Brahmin antiquarian pioneer, I lost the opportunity 
of seeing the shrine of Sookhdeo, situated in a dark cleft of the 
rock, not two miles fiom the pass where I ascended. In excuse, he 
said he thought, as my camp was near, that it would be easy to 
descend to the shrine of the ‘ ease-giving' god, Sookhdeo (from sooTth^ 
^ease'), but revocare giadim, was an e"?!! which, added to the 
necessity of extracting all the information I could :&om some of the 
opium-growers in attendance, deterred me. The abode of Sookhdeo 
is in a deep recess, well- wooded, with a cascade bursting from the 
rock near its summit, under a ledge of which the symbolic represent- 
ative IS enshrined. Around it are several gop*has or caves of the 
anchonte devotees but the most conspicuous object is a projecting 
ledge, named Dyte-ca-hdr, or ' Giant's-bone/ on which those who are 
in seaich of ' ease' jump fiom above. This is called the Vvrafhampf 
or ' wq,rrior's-leap,' and is made in fulfilment of vows either 
for temporal or future good. Although most of the leapers 
perish, some Instances of escape are recorded. The love of 
offspring IS said to be the principal motive to this pious act of 
saltation j and I was very gravely told of one poor woman, whose 
philoprogenitive bump was so great, that she vowed to take the leap 
herself with her issue ; and such, says the legend, was her faith, that 
’ both escaped, A tailii or oilman, was the last jumper of Sookhdeo, 
and he was no less fortunate , to him the * giant's-bone' was a bed 
of roses. So much for the faith of the oilman of Jawud • There 
are many such Leucotheas in this region of romance • that at Oonkar, 
on the Nerbudda, and the sacred 'mount Glirnar, are the most 
celebrated 

I 

Until the last sixty years, the whole of the plateau, as far as the 
Chumbul, belonged to Mewar, but all, with the exception of 
Kuneroh, are now in the hands of Sindia. Kundroh is the chief 
township of a small district of twenty-two ■Tillages, which, by the 
change of events, has fortunately reverted to the Bana, although it 
was not extricated from the grasp of the Mahrattas without some 
difficulty , it was taken first, and the right of repossession argued 
afterwards. Would we had tned the same process inth all the rest - 
of the plateau , but unhappily they were rented to old Lalaji Belial, 
a lover of order, and an alliy of old Zalim Sing * But let me repeat, 
for the tenth time, that all these lands are only held by Smdia on 
jnortgage for war-contributions, paid over and over again and when 
an opportunity occurs, let this be a record, and the Pat’har w*est of 
the Ohumbul be restored to M€war. 

I was delighted to see that the crops of Kuneroh had only partially 
suffered from the ravages of the frost of the 3d, 4th, to 25th, which 
extended over Malwa, and that although the gram was destroyed, 
[Tot il] , 73 
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the -wheat, barley, sugai-cane, and poppy, .-were abundant and little 
injured , tbough -we could have -wished that the last-named perni- 
cious plant, -which is annually incieasing all ovei these legions, had 
been saciificed m lieu of the noble ciops of vetches {giam) 

That the 'cnltuie of the poppy, to the detiiment of moie useful 
husbandry, is in ci easing to an extent which demands the strong 
hand of legislative lestiaint, must strike the most supeificial 
observei in these legions When the sumptuary laws of this 
patriaichal government weie in force, a restiaint was at the same 
time imposed on an impi evident system of farming which, of course, 
affected the prince, whose chief levennes weie derived fiom the soil , 
and one of the Agrarian laws of Mewar was, that theie should be to 
each chim us, oi skin of land, only one heega of opium, and the same 
quantity of cane, with the usual complement of coin But the 
feverish excitement produced by our monopoly of the diug has 
extended its culture in every direction, and .even in tracts where 
hitherto it has never entered into then* agricultural economy. 
Whatever, theiefoie, be the wisdom or policy of our interference in 
this matter, of the result there can be no doubt, u^z., that it conveited 
the agricultural rouhmeres into speculators and gp,mblers 

A shght sketch of the introduction and mode of culture of this 
drug, which has tended mqie to the physical and moral degiadation 
of the inhabitants than the combmed influence of pestilence and war, 
may not be without interest ' 

We are indebted to the commentaries of the imperial auto- 
biographers, Baber, Akber, and Jehangii,forthemoBt valuable infor- 
mation on the introduction of exotics mto the horticultural economy 
of India ; and we are proud to pay our tribute of applause to the 
illustiious house of Timoor, whose princes, though despots by biith 
and education, and albeit the bane of Eajpootana, we must allow, 
present a more remarkable succession of great characters, historians, 
statesmen, and warriors, than any cotempoianeous dynasty, in any 
region of the world * 


^ In all the branches ot knowledge -which have reference to the comforts, the 
elegancies, and the luxuries of life, they necessarily bore away the palm fiom 
the Ka^poot, who was cooped up within the barriers of superstition The 
court of Samarcand, -with which the kings of Ferghana were allied, must have 
been one of the most brilliant in the world, for talents as well as splendour , 
and to all the hereditary instruction there imbibed, Baber, the conqueror of 
India, added that more useful and varied knowledge only to be acquiied by 
travel, and constant intercourse with the world When, therefore, his genius 
led him from ‘ the frosty Caucasus’ into the plains of Hindust’han, the habit of 
obseivation and noting m a book, as set before him by Huzrut Tymoor, all 
that appeared novel, never escaped him , and in so marked a transition from 
the highlands of Central India to the region of the sun, his pen had abundant 
occupation No production, whether in the animal oi vegetable kingdom, 
which appeared different from his own, escaped notice in his book, which must 
be looked upon as one of the most remaikable contributions to literature evei 
made by royalty , for in no nge or country will a woik be found at once so 
comprehensive and so simple as the Commentaries of Babei , and this in a 
region where everything is exaggerated Whether he depicts a personal 
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Alvbev followed up tlie plans of Baber, and intioduced tbe 
gaideneis of Persia and Taitavy, wbo succeeded witb many of tbeir 
fuiits, as peaches, almonds (both indigenous to Eajpootana^, pis- 
tacluos, &c To Jahangir’s Commentaiies we owe the knowledge 
that tobacco was introduced into India m his reign , but of the 
peiiod when the poppy became an ob3ect of culture, for the manu- 
facture of opium, we have not the least infoi mation Whatever may 
be the antiquity of this drug, for medicinal uses, it may be asseited 
that its abuse is corapaiatively lecent, oi not more than three 
centimes back In none of the ancient heroic poems of Hindnst’han 
IS it ever alluded to. The guest is often mentioned in them as 
welcomed by the miniwar pidld, or 'cup of gieeting,’ but nowheie 
by the wiiZ-pani, or 'infused npiate,’ which has usurped the place 
of tho phooUia-arrac, or ' essence of flowers ’ Bofoie, howevei, the 
art of extiacting tho properties of the poppy, as at present, was 
practised, they used the opiate in its crudest form, by simply 
binising the capsules, which they steeped a certain time in water, 
aftei wards drinking the infusion, to which they give the name of 
iejario, and not nnfrequently 'the poppy ’ This practiee still 
picvails m the remote parts of Rajpootana, ivheie either ignoiance 
of the more refined process, pre3udice, or indolence, operates to 
maintain old habits. 

The culture of opium was at fiist confined to the do-abeh, or tract 
between the Ohumbul and Sepra, from their sources to their junc- 
tion , but although tradition has preserved the fact of this being 
the oiigmal poppy-nursery of Cential India, it has long ceased to be 
the only place of the poppy’s growth, it having spread not only 
thiougbout Malwa, but into various parts of Rajpootana, especially 
M^war and Haiouti But though all classes, Koombis and Jfits, 
Baniahs and Bialimiiis, try the ctflture, all yield the palm of superior 
skill to the Koombi, the oiiginal cultivator, who will extiact 
one-fifth mote from the plant than any of his competitors. 

It IS a singular fact, that the cultivation of opium increased in the 
inveise latio of geneial prosperity, and that as wai, pestilence, and 

encountei, on whicb his life and piospccts hinged, or a battle, ■which gave him 
the empit c of India, nil IS in keeping and when he lelates tho lewnrds ho 
bestowed on Mii Mahomed Jnliban, his architect, foi successfully c\ocnting his 
noble design of thi owing n bridge over the Ganges, " before he had been three 
“ years sovereign of Hindust’hnn,” and with tho same simplicity recoi ds Ins 
own “ introduction of melons and grapes into India,” we are tempted to humi- 
liating reflections on tbe magniloquence with which we paint oui own few 
woiks of public good, and coiitinst them unfavourably with those of the 
TransoManic monarch, not then twenty-five years of age • Nor let the reader 
who may be induced to take up the volume, tail to give homage to the tians- 
lator (o) whose own simple, yet varied and vigorous mind lias transfer! ed the 
veiy soul of Babei into his translation 

(a) 'William Erskine, Esq , of Blackburne,— who honours me with his friend- 
ship, and has stimulated my exertions to the task in which I am en^atred, and 
aiiothei 111 which J trust to be engaged, some of the Books of the Poet’Chund. 
BO often alluded to in this work 
[Von II] 
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famine, augmented their virulence, and depopulated Raipootana, so 
did the culture of this baneful weed appear to thrive The predatory 
system, which succeeded Mogul despotism, soon devastated this fair 
region, and gradually lestncted agricultuial pursuits to the richer 
harvests of bailey, wheat, and giam , till at length even these were 
confined to a baie sustenance for the families of the ciiltivatoi, who 
then found a substitute in the poppy From the small extent of its 
culture, he was able to watch it, or to pay for its piotection from 
pillage , this he could not do for his corn, which a tioop of hoi so' 
might sav6 him the trouble of cutting. A kind of moral barometer 
might, indeed, be constructed, to shew that the maximum of oppres- 
sion in Mewar, was the maanmum of the culture of the poppy in 
Malwa Emigiation commenced in S. 1840 (A.D 1784) , it was at 
its height in S 1856 (A D 1800), and went on gradually depopulat- 
ing that country until S. 1874 (A D. 1818) Its consumption, of 
couise, kept pace with its production, it having found a vent in 
foreign markets ' 

The districts to which the emigiants fled were those of Mundisoie, 
Kachiode, Oneil, and otheis, situated on the feeders of the Chumbul, 
in its course thiough Lower Malwa There they en 3 oyed com- 
parative protection and kind treatment, under Appa Saheb and his 
father, who were long the farmers-geneial of these fertile lands It 
could not be expected, however, that the new settlers should be 
allowed to paiticipate in the lands irrigated by wells already 
excavated , but Appa advanced funds, and appointed them lands, 
all fertile though neglected, lu which they excavated wells for them- 
selves They abandoned altogether wheat and barley, growing only 
muhhi or ‘ Indian coin,^ for food, which requires no irrigation, and 
to which the pcfppy succeeds in rotation , to these, and the sugar- 
cane, all thei^ industry was directed. 

But to proceed with the process of cultivation. When the crops 
of Indian corn {mukhi) or of hemp {sunn) are gathered in, the stalks 
are rooted up and burned , the field is then flooded, and, when 
snfficiently saturated, ploughed up It is then copiously manured with 
cow-dung, which is deemed the best for the purpose , but even this 
has undergone a preparatoiy operation, or chemical decomposition, 
being kept in a hollow ground during the rainy season, and often 
agitated with long poles, to allow the heat to evaporate In this 
state it IS spread ovei the fields and ploughed in Those who do 
not keep kine, and cannot afford to purchase manure, procure flocks 
of goats and sheep, -and pay so much a mght for having them penned 
in the fields The land being ploughed and harrowed at least six or 
seven times, until the soil is almost pulverized, it is divided into 
beds, and slight embankments are formed to facilitate iingation. 
The seed is then thrown in, the fields are again inundated , and the 
seventh day following this is repeated to saturation. On the seventh 
or ninth, but occasionally not until the eleventh day, the plant springs 
up , and on the twenty -fifth, when it has put forth a few leaves, and 
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begins to look withered, they water it once more. As soon as this 
moisture dries, women and children are turned into the fields to 
thin the plants, leaving them about eight inches asunder, and. 
loosening the earth aiound them with iron spuds The plant is at 
this stage about thiee inches ^iigh A month later, it is watered 
moderately, and when dry, the eaith is again turned up and loosened. 
The fifth watei is given in about ten days more , two days after 
which, a flower appears here and theie This is the signal for 
another watei ing, called »'the flower- watei mg,* aftei which, in 
twenty-four or thirty-six horns, all the floweis burst then cells. 
When about half the petals have fallen, they irrigate the plants 
sufidciently to moisten the eaith, and soon the rest of the flowers 
diop off, leaving the bare capsule, which lapidly increases in bulk. 

In a short period, when scarcely a flower remains, a whitish powder 
collects outside the capsule, which is the signal for immediate applica- 
tion of the lancet. 

\ 

The field is now divided into three paits, in one of which operations 
commence. The cutting-instrument consists of thiee prongs, with, 
delicate points, around which cotton thiead is bound to prevent its 
making too deep an incision, and thus causing the liquid to flow into 
the interior of the capsule The wound is made from the base 
upwards, and the milky juice which exudes coagulates outside. 
Bach plant is thrice pierced, on three successive days, the opeiation 
commencing as soon as the sun begins to warm In cold mornings, 
when it congeals rapidly, the coagulation is taken off with a scraper. 
The fourth morning, each plant is once moie pierced, to asceitain 
that no jmce remains On each mormng this extract is immersed in 
a vessel of linseed oil, to pi event it from drying up The juice being 
all collected; there remains only the seed The capsules are there- 
fore broken off and carried to the barn, where they are spread out 
upon the ground , a little water is sprinkled over them, and being 
covered with a cloth, they remain till the morning, when the cattle 
tread out the seed, which is sent to the oilmen, and the refuse is 
burnt, lest the cattle should eat them, as even in this stage they are 
poisonous Poppy oil is more used for the cheraq’h (lamp) than any 
other in Mewar They calculate a maund (of forty seers, or about 
seventy-five pounds weight) of seed for every two seers of milk. 
The price of seed is now twenty lupees per mmi of one hundred 
and twelve {cutcJia) maunds ' 

I “* 

One heega of Malwa land, of the measure Shahjehdni (when the 
jureeb, or rod, is one hundred cubits long) will yield from five to • 
fifteen seers of opium-juice, each seer being forty-five sakmshahi 
rupees in weight the medium is reckoned a good produce The 
cultivator or farmer sells it, in the state described, to the speculator, 
at ‘the pnce current of the day The purchaser puts it into cotton 
bags of three folds, and carries it home Having obtained the leaves 
of the poppy, he spreads them in a heap of two or three inches in 
depth, and thereon deposits the opium, in balls of fifteen rupees' 
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■weiglib each, whicli are allowed to lemain five months for the 
purpose of evapoiatiou If the milk has been thin, or treated with 
oil, seven parts in ten will remain ^ but if good and puie, eight 
The heo^pams (speculatois) then sell it, either for home-consumption 
in Era]pootana, or for expoitation. 

!Fiom the year S 1840 (AD 1784) to S 1857 (AD 3801), the 
maiket-piice of the crude opium fiom the cultivator lan from 
sixteen to twenty-one sahmsJlah^ lupees per d/imii, a measuie of 
five seei s, each seer being the weight of ninety saZtms7ia7n 

rupees I give the price of the drug by the grower in the first stage, 
as a better criteiion than that of the manufacture! in its prepared 
state In the year S 1857, it rose to twenty-five rupees, inS 1860 
to twenty-seven, gradually increasing till S 1865 (A D 1809), when 
it attained its of forty-two, 01 an advance of one hundred 

and seventy per cent above the piice of the year AD. 1784 But 
some natural causes are assigned for this extiaoidinaiy advance, 
aftei which it gi adu ally fell, until B 1870 (AD 1804), when it was 
so low as twenty-nine In S 1873 it had again risen to thirty-three, 
and in S 1784-5, when its transit to the ports of Sinde and Gruzzerat 
■was unmolested (whence it was exported to China and the Archi- ' 
pelago), it had reached thirty-eight and thirty-nine, wheie it now (S. 
1876, or AD 1820) stands. 

In Kanthul (which includes Peitabgurh Deola), or the tracts upon 
the Myhie iiver, opium is cultivated to a great extent, and adul- 
terated in an extraordinary manner This being sold in China as 
Malwa opium, has greatly lessened the value of the drug in that 
market The adulteration is managed as follows a preparation of 
refined gooi (molasses) and gum, in equal proportion, is added to 
half its quantity of opiate coagulum , the mass is then put into 
cauldrons, and after being well amalgamated by boiling, it is taken 
out, and when sufficiently dry is well beaten, and put into cotton 
bags, which are sewn up in gieen hides, and exported to Milska- 
Mundi. The Gosdns of these parts aie the chief contractor s for this 
impuie opium, which is reckoned peculiarly unwholesome, and is 
nevei consumed in Kajpootana Rumour says that it is transported 
to the Spice Islands, where it is used as a manure in the cultivation 
of the nutmeg The transit-duties on opium, in the native states, 
are levied on each bullock-load, so that the adulterated pays as 
much as the pure. The Cosens smuggle great quantities 

Such IS the history, and I believe a pietty correct one, of tbe 
growth and extension of this execrable and demoralizing plant, for 
the last forty years If the now paramount power, instead of 
making a monopoly of it, and consequently extending its cultivation, 
would endeavour to lestnct it by judicious legislative enactments, 
or at least reduce its culture to what it was forty years ago, genera- 
tions yet unborn would have just reason to praise us for this work 
of meiey It is no less oui interest than our duty to do so, and to 
call forth genuine industry, for the improvement of cotton, indigo. 
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sug^r-cane, and otbev prodnots, which would eniiob. instead o£ demo- 
ralizing, and tlieiefore impovenshing, the countiy We have saved 
!Sa]pootana £iom political rum , but the boon of mere existence will 
be valueless if we fail to lestoie the moial eneigies of ber popula- 
tion, for of this fine iegion;and noble lace we might say, as Byron, 
does of Greece — 

’Tis Greece — ^but living Gieeoe no more 
for the mind is decayed, and the body often palsied and worn out, 
in the veiy meiidian of life As far as my personal influence went, 

I piactised what I preach , and, as I have alieady stated, exacted a 
promise, fiom the Bana on the throne to the lowest T^hakoor, that 
they would never initiate then children in this debasing practice. 
But as meie declamation can do very little good, I will here insert a 
portion of the Agrarian customary code of Mewai and Malwa, which 
may be brought into operation directly oi indirectly The distribu- 
tion of ciops was as follows 

To each chwirusj chui&a, or skin of land, theie is attached twenty- 1 
fiye beegas of irrigated land for wheat and bailey, with from thirty | 
to fifty beegas more, called wai , or mal, dependent on the heavens ! 
for water, and generally sown with gt am. Of the twenty-five beegas 1 
of land iingatedfiom the well, the legislature sanctioned one heega, | 
of opium, and ten to fifteen hiswas (twenty biswas are abeega) of i 
sugar-cane But in these days of anai chy aud confusion, when every 
one follows his own view of things, they cultivate two of opium 
and three of cane, and perhaps two of hurley, instead of twenty -five, 
to feed thefamily • What an unnatural state of agricultural economy 
IS this, when the cultivator sometimes actually purchases food for 
his family, in order that he may bestow his time and labour on this 
enervating exotic > But should the foreign markets be closed, and 
famine, as is not unusual, ensue, what must be the consequence, 
whei e the finest corn-country in Indiais converted to a poppy-gai den ! 
In Harouti, they manage these things better , and although its old 
politic ruler makes use of the districts in Malwa., which he lents 
from the Mahrattas, for the culture of opium, being himself a trader 
in it, yet I do not believe he permits its demorahzing influence to 
enter Within his proper domain. It is pleasing to see some traces of 
the’ legislative wisdom of past days, and old Zalim knows that it is 
by the more geneious productions of the plough that his country 
must prosper But our monopoly acted as an encouragement of this 
vice , for no sooner was it promulgated that the Gompcmi 8aheh 
was contractoi -general for opium, than prince and peasant, nay, the 
very scavengers, dabbled in the speculation All Malwa was thrown 
into a ferment , like the Dutch tulip-bubble, the most fraudulent 
purchases and transfers were effected by men who had not a seer of 
opium in their possession The extent to which this must have gone 

may be imagined when, accoiding to the return, the sales, in the-fiist 
year of our monopoly, exceeded one million sterling, in which I 
rather think we gamed a loss of some £40,000 ' It is-to be hoped 
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'the subject is now better understood, and that the Legislature at 
home will perceive that a perseverance in this peimcious trafiSc is 
consistent neither with our honour, our interest, nor with humanity 
If the facta I have collected are confirmed on enquiry, the late 
measures of Government,* in whatever motives ongmating, will only- 
augment the mischief Even admitting their expediency in protect- 
ing our Patna monopoly, and their justice as affecting the native 
governments (the contractors and cultivatois of the drug), stiU other 
measures might have been devised, equally eflS^cacious in themselves 
and less pregnant -with evil consequences 

♦ 

CHAPTER V. 

DJim eswar — Ttutirnigurh Kheyri — Colony of Chat tins — Intlle Attoa — Inecnp- 
iion at Paraguth — I^oongur Sing. — Seo Sing — Laio of adoption — Kala 
Me fib — Omedpoora and its chief — Singollt — Temple of Bhawani — Tablet of 
BanaMokuI — Traditionaiy tales of the BLatas — Aloo Hai a of Sum&oda — 
Danger mow — Singular effects produced by the sun on the atmosphere of the 
Pat’har, 

Dhareswar, January IMTi, six miles , therm. 46“ at 5 a M — ^Fbom 
iCun&oh to Dhar^swar there is a gradual descent, perhaps equal to 
one-third of the angle of ascent of the table-land. For half the 
distance the surface is a fine rich soil, but the last half is strewed 
with fragments of the rook Dhar^swar is beautifully situated at 
the lowest point of descent, with a clear stream, planted with fine 
timber to the south The Bhomia rights are en 3 oyed by some Cutch- 
waha Rajpoots, who pay a share of the crops to KunCToh. Passed 
a few sm^ hamlets in the gr^ of the morning, and several herd of 
elk-deer, who walked away from us with great deliberation , but the 
surface was too stony to try our horses' mettle. 

ButtungurJi Kheyri, distance nine miles — The road over a 
bare rook, skirting a stream flowing on its surface. Two miles from 
Dhareswar is the boundary of Kun6roh, and the chourdsi (eighty-four 
to-wnships) of Kheyri , the descent still graduating to Kheyri, which 
is probably not above one hundred feet higher than the external plains 
of Mpwar The road was over loose stones with much ]ungle, but 
here and there some fine patches of iich black soil. We kept 
company with the Dhardswar nulla all the way, which is well- 
wooded in its course, and presented a pretty fall at one point of our 
journey Passed several hamlets, and a colony of Gharuns, whom I 
found to be some of my friends of Murlah They had ncft forgotten 
their privilege j but as the ladies were only the matrons of the 
colony, there would have been no amusement in captivity j so I 
dropped five rupees into the brazen Tcullas, and passed on The 


■* It IS to be borne in mind, that this was written on the spot, in Januaty, 
A.D. 1820 . 
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cavalcade of the Komasdav of Kheyrl was also at hand, consisting of 
about two hundred horse and foot^ having left his castle on the peak 
to greet and conduct me to my tent. He is a relation of old Lallaji 
Belial, and intelligent and polite Our tents were pitched near the 
town, to which the Pundit conducted us ; after which act of cmlity, 
in the character of the locum t&nens of my friend Lallaji, and his 
sovereign Sindia (in whose camp I so 3 ourned twelve long years), 
he took his leave, inviting me to the castle , but as it contained 
nothing antique, I would not give cause for jealousy to his piince 
by accepting his invitation, and civilly declined 

The Ohoui dsi, or eighty-four [townships] of Ruttungurh Kheyrf, 
was in S 1828 (A D 1772) assigned to Madaji Sindia, to pay off a 
war-contribution , and until S 1832, its revenues were regularly 
accounted for. It was then made over to Berji T^Lp, the son-in-law 
of Sindia, and has ever since remained alienated from Mdwar The 
treason of the chief of Beygoo, one'of the sixteen nobles of the Rana, 
lost this jewel in his crown, for he seized upon the GTiourdsi, which 
adjoined his own estate, situated on the skiit of this alpine region. 
To expel him the Rana called on Smdia, who not only took the 
Ohourdsij but Beygoo itself, which was heavily fined, and forty of 
its best villages, oi half his fief, were mortgaged to pay the mulct. 
The landscape from these heights is very fine , the Pundit, from his 
aerial abode, can look down on Kheyii, and exclaim with Selkirk • 

“ I am monarch of all I survey 

but I would dispute his right with all my heart, if I could do so 
with success 

Little Attoa . — Distance eight miles, thermometer at daybreak 
with a cutting wind, straight from the north, which we keenly felt 
as our party ascended the heights of Ruttungurh The altitude of 
this second st&ppe in the plateau is under four hundred’feet, although 
the winding ascent made it by the perambulator five furlongs The 
fort IS elected on a projection of the mountain, and the works are 
in pretty good order They had been adding fiesh ones on the 
accessible side, which the general state of security has put a stop to. 
In fact, it could not hold out twenty-four hours against a couple of 
mortars, the whole interior being commanded from a height within 
easy range. I asked my old guide if the castle had ever stood a 
storm , his reply was in the negative , she is still a Jcomari 

(a virgin), and all forts aie termed homaris, until they stand an 
“assault” We had a superb view from the summit, which is 
greatly above the level of Kun6roh, whose boundary line was 
distinct The stream from Dhaieswar was traced gliding through 
its embankments of black look, covered with luxuriant young crops, 
and studded with mango and mowah trees It is a singular fact, 
that the highoj: we ascended, the less mischief haJ been inflicted on 
the crops, although the sugar-cane looked prematurely ripe The 
wheat fields were luxuriant, but the barley shewed in their grizzly 
beards here and theie an evidence of having suffered. I also noted 
[To3i.'n3 _ . .74 
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that invariably all the low branches of the mowah trees were injmed, 
the leaves shrivelled and dned up, while the supeiior ones weie not 
affected. The field-peas {butloi) sown with the barley were moie 
or less in 3 nied, but not nearly so much as at Kun^roh 

The road was execrable, if i oad it could be 'termed, which for 
many miles was formed for me by the kindness of the Pundit, who 
cut a path thiough the otherwise impenetiable jungle, the abode of 
elks and tigers, sufficient to pass my baggage. This route is never 
passed by troops , but I had curiosity to indulge, not comfort 
About four miles fiom the castle, we ascended another moderate 
elevation to the village of Oomur, whence we saw Paragurh on the 
deft, and learning that it contained an inscription, I despatched one 
of my Pundits to copy it A mile further brought us to the 
extremity of the ridge serving as a land-maik to the Ghourdsi of 
Kheyri Piom it we viewed another steppe, that we shall ascend 
the day after to-morrow, from which I am told the PaPhar gradually 
shelves to the banks of the Chumbul, the teimination of our journey. 
As we passed the village of Omddpooia (Hopetown), a sub-infeuda- 
tion of Bey goo, held by the uncle of its chief, we were greeted by 
the T’hakoor, accompanied by two of his kinsmen. They were all 
well-mounted, lance in hand, and attired in their quilted tunics and 
deer-skm doublet, of itself no contemptible armour They conveyed 
. their chief’s compliments, and having accompanied me to my tents, 
took leave. 

Ohoota, or little Attoa, is also held by a sub-vassal of the same 
clan, the M^ghawuts of Beygoo , his name Doongur Sing, ‘ the 
mountain lion, now with me, and who long enjoyed the pre-eminent 
distinction of being chief never of the Pat’har With our party 
he has the familiar appellation of Roderio Dhti, and without 
boasting of his past exploits, he never dreams of their being coupled 
with dishonour Although he scoured the country far and near to 
bring black-mail to his mountain-retreat, it was from the Mahrattas 
chiefly that his wants were supplied j and he required but the power, 
to have attained the same measure of celebrity as his ancestor the 
* Black-cloud' {Kala M6g*h) of Beygoo Still, his name was long the 
bugbear of this region, and the words Doongur Sing dyd > ^the 
mountain lion is at hand !’ were sufficient to scare the peaceful 
occupants of the surrounding country fiom their property, or to arm 
them for its defence With the ‘Southron’ he had just cause of 
quarrel, since, but for him, he would have been lord of Nuddowad 
and its twenty-four villages, of which his grandfather was despoiled 
at the same time that this alpine region was wrested by Sindia from 
his sovereign This tuppa, however, fell to Holcar j but the father 
of Doongur, lance in hand, gave the conqueror no rest, until ho 
granted him a lease in perpetuity of four of the villages of his 
patrimony, two of which were under Holcar’s own seal, and two 
nnder that of the renter About twenty yeais ago, the latter having 
been resumed, Seo Sing took up his lance again, and initiated the 
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intain-lion, his son, in the lest tahoms. He flung away the 
ibard, sent his family for security to the Raja of Shapoora, and 
e his mind up to vengeance. The father and son, and many 
3r brave spirits with the same cause of revenge, earned their 
irsions mto the very heart of Malwa, bringing back the spoils to 
den at little Attoa But though his hand was now i aised against 
y man, he forgot not his peculiar feud (&ei), and his patiimony of 
idowa6 yielded little to the Mahratta. But Seo Sing was 
ounded by foes, who leagued to emeumvent him, and one day, 
le driving many a goodly buffalo to his shelter, he was suddenly 
it by a body of hoi se placed m ambush by the Bhow But both 
e supeibly mounted, and they led them a chase through Mandel- 
h, and were within the very verge of security, when, as Seo Sing 
hia mare to the nulla^ she played him false and fell, and ere she 
)vered herself the long lance of the Mahratta was through the 
tr Young Doongurwas more fortunate, and defying his pursuers 
lear the rivulet, bound up the body of his father m his scarf, 
mded the familiar path, and burnt it at midnight, amongst the 
ily altais of Nuddowae But fai from destroying, this only 
■eased the appetite for vengeance, which has lasted till these 
s of peace , and, had every chieftain of Mdwar acted like 
)n gui , the Mahratta would have had fewer of their fields to batten 
io-day. His frank, but energetic answer, when the envoy men- 
led the deep complaints urged against him by the present 
lager of Nuddowa^, was *'1 must have bread and this they had 
bched from him. But Holcar^s government, which looks not to 
misery inflicted, carries loud complaints to the resident authori- 
, who can only decide on the prmciple of possession, and the 
tract view of Doongur's course of life For myself, I do not 
itate to avow, that my regard for the chiefs of Mdwar is in the 
0 of their letaliation on their ^Southron* foe, and entering 
ply into all their gieat and powerful grounds foi resentment, I 
.’mly espoused the cause of the ^mountain-hon ,* and as the case 
ough Mr Gerald Wellesley) was left by Holcai^s government to 
arbitration, I seemed to the chief a part of his patrimony under 
ir joint seal, and left him to turn his lance into a ploughshare, 
il fresh causes for just aggression may arise. This settlement 
e me another proof of the inalienable right m land granted by 
ryot cultivator, and its superiority over that gi anted by the 
ereign There were certain rights in the soil (hhom) which 
angur’s ancestois had thus obtained, in the township of Nud- 
to which he attached a higher value than to the place itself, 
ongur^s story affords a curious instance of the laws of adoption 
lerseding, if not the rank, the fortune resulting from birthright. 
) Sing andDoulut Sing, both sub-vassals of Beygoo, were brotheis; 
former had Nuddowa^, the latter Bawurdo. But Doulut Sing, 
dng no issue, adopted Salim Sing, the younger brother of Doongur, 
0 has thus become lord of Bawurdo, of nearly four thousand 
>ees^ annual rent, while Doongur’s chief place is httle Attoa, and 
[VoL, n.] 74,^ 
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the hhom of Nuddowae Salim Sing is now in high favour with his 
chief of Beygoo, to whom he la foujdar, or leader of the vassals In 
personal appearance he has greatly the advantage of Doongur, 
Salim is tall and very handsome, bold in speech and of gentlemanly 
deportment; Doongur is compact in foim, of dark complexion, 
rugged in feature, and bluntness itself in phrase, but perfectly good- 
humoured, frank, and unreserved , and as he rode by my side, he 
amused me with many anecdotes connected with the scenery around. 

SingolU, February 17i/i, eight and a half miles, thermometer 40° 
— This town IS chief of a tujypa or subdivision, containing fifty-two 
villages, of the district of Antri, a term applied to a defile, or tiaot 
suriounded by mountains The Antri of M5war is fertilu^ed by the 
Bhamuni, which finds its way through a singular diversity of country, 
after two considerable falls, to the Ohumbul, and is about thirty 
miles in length, reckoning from Beechore to the summit of the steppe 
of the plateau, by about ten miles in breadth, producing the most 
luxuriant crops of wheat, barley, giam, sugar-cane, and poppy , and 
having, spiead over its surface, one hundred villages and hamlets ; 
but a section of the country will make it better understood 



From Beeohoie, the pass opening from the plains of M5war, to 
the highest peak of this alpine Pat'har the Kala M6g’h, or ‘ black- 
cloud,^ of Beygoo, bore sway From him sprung another of the 
numerous clans of Mdwar, who assumed the patronymic M6ghawut. 
These clans and tribes multiply, for Kala Meg’h and his ancestors 
were recognized as a branch of the Sangawut, one of the early sub- 
divisions of the Ohondawut, the chief clan of Mewar The descend- 
ant of the ' black-cloud,^ whose castle of Beygoo is near the entrance 
to Antn, could not now muster above a hundred and fifty men at 
arms throughout the Pat'har , to which he might add as many more of 
foieign Eajpoots, as the Hara and Gor, holding lands for service. The 
head of the Meghawuts has not above twenty villages in his fief of 
Beygoo, though these might yield twenty-five thousand lupees 
annually, if cultivated , the rest is still m the hands of the Mahrattas, 
as a mortgage contracted nearly forty years ago, and which has been 
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liquidated ten times over they moludej in this, even a third of the 
produce of his own place of residence, and the town itself is never 
free from these intruders, who are continually causing disturbances. 
Unhappily for M6war, the grand pimoiple of the campaign and its - 
political results ^that of excluding the Mahrattas from the west 
bank of tlie Ohumbul,” was forgotten in our successes, or all the 
alienated lands of Me war as far as the Malwa fiontier would have 
reverted to the Rana. The hamlets on the Pat'har consist of huts 
with low mud walls, and tiled roofs even Om4dpoora, though 
inhabited by the uncle of the chief, is no better than the rest, and 
his house is one which the poorest peasant in England would not 
occupy. Yet steeped in poveity, its chieftain, accompanied by his 
son, nephew, and fifteen more of his kin and clan, came for the 
“ purpose of doing himself, his lord paramount of Beygoo, and the 
^^British Agent, honour ” The mountain-chief of Omedpoora affords 
a fine example, that noble bearing may be independent of the trap- 
pings of rank high descent and proper self-respect appeared in 
every feature and action Dressed in a homely suit of amoiuah, or 
russet green, with a turban of the same (the favourite hunting 
costume of the Rajpoot) , over all the corselet of the skm of the elk, 
slain by himself , with his bright lance in hand, and mounted on a 
good strong horse, whose accoutrements like his master's were 
plain but neat, behold the vassal of Omedpoora eqmpped for the 
chase or foray. The rest of his party followed him on foot, gay and 
unconcerned as the wild-deer of the Pat'har ; ignorant of luxury, 
except a little uml-pani when they go to Beygoo . and whose entire 
wants, including food, raiment, gunpowder, and tobacco, can be 
amply supplied by about £8 a year each * The party accompanied 
me to my tents, and having presented brilhant scarlet turbans and 
scarfs, with some English gunpowder, to the chief, his son, and 
nephew, we parted mutually pleased at the rencontre. 

The descent to Smgolli is very gentle, nor are we above eighty 
feet below the level of Oomur, the highest point of the Pat'har, 
which I rejoice to have visited, but lament the want of my baro- 
meters Smgolli, in such a tract as this, may be entitled a town, 
havmg fifteen hundred inhabited dwellings encompassed by a strong 
wall. The Pundit is indebted to his own good management, and 
the insecurity around him, for this numerous population In the 
centre of the town, the dingy walls of a castle built by Aloo Hara 
strike the eye, from the contrast with the new works added by the 
Pundit , it has a deep ditch, with a, fausse-h aye, and parapet. The 
circumvallation measuies a mile and three-quarters. About a mile 
to the north-west are the remains of a temple to Vijyas^ni Bhavani, 
the Pallas of the Rajpoots I found a tablet recording the piety of 
the lord paramount of the Pat'hai, in a perpetual gift of hghts for 
the altar. It runs thus . Samvat 1477 (A D. 1421), the 2d of 
Asoj, being Friday (BiigwdA^), Maharaja Sri Mokul-ji, in order to 

>• A name of S'&hi d-dchdi yd the Regent of the planet Yenus, The ‘ star of eve' 
is always called Suh d, but presents a most unpoetio idea to the mind, when. 
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furnish lights (jote lodstd) for Ytjydsen'C BJidvdni-ji, has granted one 
heeja and a half of land Whosoever shall set aside this offering, 
the goddess will overtake him This is a memorial of the cele- 
brated Rana Mokul of Mewar, whose tragical death by assassination 
has been recorded in the annals of that state * Mokul was one of 
the most celebiated of this race , and he defeated, in a pitched battle 
at Eaepooi, a grandson of the emperor ot Dehli. He was the father 
of Ldl-Bdi, called ^ the Ruby of Mdwar,' regarding whom we have 
related a little scandal from the ohi onicle of the Bhattis (see p 231) 
but the bard of tfie Kheechies, who says that prince Dheeraj espoused 
her in spite of the insult of the desert chief, had no cause to doubt 
the lustre of this gem 

The Pat^har resounds with the tiaditionaiy tales of the Haras, 
who, at a very eaily period, established themselves in this alpine 
region, on which they erected twelve castles for its protection, all of 
them still to be traced existing or in rmns , and although they assumed 
the title of “ lords of the PaPhai/^ they acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Ranas of Mewai, whom they obeyed as liege-lords at this very 
time. Of these twelve castles, Ruttungurh is the only one not 
entirely dismantled , though even the rums of anothei, Dilwarguih, 
have been the cause of a bloody feud between the Meghawut of 
Beygoo and the Suktawut of Gwalior, also in the PaPhar. That of 
Paranuggur, or Parolh, lays a short distance from thence, but the 
most famous of all is BumSoda, placed upon the western crest of the 


we learn that this star, the most beautiful of the heavenlj host, is named after 
an immoral one-eyed male divinity, who lost bis other oib in an undignified 
peisonal collision, fiom an assault upon TdrA [the star) the wife of a brother- 
god Sukra-^cbfiryd, notwithstanding, holds the office of gihu, oi spiritual 
adviser, to the whole celestial body — ^we may add ea) uno d%sce omnes and 
assuredly the Hindu who takes the mythological biography of his gods a%i pied 
de la lettre, cannot much strengthen his morality thereby. The classical Hindu 
of these days values it ns be ought, looking upon it as a pretty astronomical 
fable, akin to the voyage of the Argonauts , but the bulk enter the temple of 
the “ thirty three millions of gods” with the same firmness of belief as did the 
old Homan his Pantheon The first step, and a grand one, has been made'to 
destroy this fabric of Polytheism, and to tui n the mind of the Hindu to the 
perception of his own purer creed, adoration of ' the one, omniscient, omni- 
potent, and eternal God ’ Bammohnn Hoy has made this step, who " has 
“become a law unto himself,” and a precursor, it is to be hoped, of benefit to 
his race In the practical effects of Chiistianity, he is a Christian, though still a 
devout Erabmin, adoring the Ci eater alone, and exercising an extended charity, 
with a spirit of meekness, toleration, and benevolence, added to manly resist- 
ance of all that savours of oppression, which stamps him as a man chosen for 
great purposes To these moral, he adds mental qualifications of the highest 
Older clear and rapid peiception, vigorous comprehension, immense industry 
of research, and perfect self-possession , having, moi cover, a classical know- 
ledge, not of our language only, but of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Persian, Arabic, 
and the ‘mother-tongue’ or langue-mhe of all, the Sanscrit 

By means of this simple tablet, we detect an anachronism in the chronicle 
It 18 stated in page 240 of the first volume, that Hoombho succeeded his father 
JSana Mokul in__§»J.454, or two years anterior to the date of the grant of lights 
for the goddess Such checks upon Hajpoot chronology are always falling in 
the way of those who will read as they run. 
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plateau, and overlooking the whole plain of Mewar< Although some 
centuries have elapsed since the Haras were expelled from this table- 
land, the name of Aloo of Bumaoda still lives, and is familiar even 
to the savage BMl, who, like the beasts, subsists upon the wild-fruits 
of the jungles. It is my intention to return by another route across 
the Pat^har, and to visit the site of Aloo^s dwelling ; meanwhile I 
will give one of the many tales related of him by my guide, as 1 
travel sed the scenes of his gloiy 

Aloo Hara, one day, returning homeward from the chase, was 
accosted by a Charun, who, having bestowed his blessing upon him, 
would accept of nothing in exchange but the tuiban from his head. 
Stiange as was the desire, he preferred compliance to incurring the 
viserwa, or ' vituperation of the bard,* who, placing Aloo*s turban 
on his own head, bade him ' live a thousand years,* and departed. 
The Oharun immediately bent his steps to Mundore, the capital of 
Maroo, and as he was ushered into the piesence of its prince and 
pronounced the hyrd of the Rahtoies, he took off his turban with, 
the left hand, and peifoimed his salutation with the right The 
unusual act made the pnnce demand the cause, when in reply he 
was told that the turban of Aloo Hara should bend to none on 
“ earth ’* Such reverence to an obscure chief of the mountains of 
Me war eniaged the King of theDeseit, who unceremoniously kicked 
the turban out of doors. Aloo, who had forgotten the strange lequest 
was tranquilly occupied in his pastime, when his quondam friend 
again accosted him, his head bare, the insulted turban under his arm, 
and loudly demanding vengeance on the Bahtore, 'whose conduct he 
related Aloo was vexed, and upbraided the Oharun for having 
wantonly provoked this indignity towards him. Did I not tell you 
** to ask land, or cattle, or money, yet nothing would please you but 
“ this rag , and my head must answer for the insult to a vile piece 

of cloth . for nothing appei taming to Aloo Hara shall be insulted 

with impunity even by the T’hahoor of Marwar ’* Aloo forthwith 
convened his clan, and soon five hundred sons of one father’* were 
assembled within the walls of Bum&oda, leady to follow wheresoever 
he led He explained'to them the desperate nature of the enterprize, 
from which none could expect to return , and he prepared the fatal 
johui for all those who determined to die with him This first step 
to vengeance being over, the day of departure was fixed, but previous 
to this he was anxious to ensure the safety of his nephew, who, on. 
failure of direct issue, was the adopted heir of Bum§,oda. He accord- 
ingly locked him up in the inner keep of the castle, within seven 
gates, each of which had a lock, and furmshing him with provisions, 
departed 

The Prince of Mundore was aware he had entailed a feud , but so 
little did he regard what this mountain-chief might do, that he pro- 
claimed " all the lands over which the Hara should march to be in 

ddu (gift) to the Biahmins ** But Aloo, who despised not the aid 
of stratagem, disguised his little troop as horse-merchants, and placing 
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tieir arms and caparisons m covered carriages, and their steeds 
in long strings, the hostile caravan reached the capital unsuspected 
The paity took rest foi the night j but with the dawn they 
saddled, and the nakairas of the Hara awoke the Rahtore prince 
fiom his slumber, starting up, he demanded who was the auda- 
cious mortal that daied to strike his dram at the gates of Mundore ? 
The answer was, — Aloo Hara of Bumaoda 

The mother (probably a Ch&oni) of the Bang of Maroo now asked 
her son, how he meant to fulfil his vaunt of giving to the Brah- 

mins all the lands that the Hara passed over but he had the 
resolution to abide by his pledge, and the magnanimity not to take 
advantage of his antagonist's position, and to his formal challenge, 
conveyed by beat of naTcaita, he proposed that single combats 
should take place, man for man. Aloo accepted it, and thanked him 
for his courtesy, remarking to his kinsmen, “ At least we shall have 

five hundred lives to appease our revenge 

The lists were prepared , five hundred of the “ chosen sons of 
** Se6]i” were maishalled before their prince to try the manhood of 
the Haras , and now, on either side, a champion had stepped forth 
to commence this mortal strife, when a stripling rushed in, his horse 
panting for 'oieath, and demanded to engage a gigantic Rahtore, 
The champions depiessed then lances, and the pause of astonishment 
was first broken by the exclamation of the Hara chieftain, as he 
' thus addressed the youth Oh • headstrong and disobedient, art 
** thou come hither to extinguish the race of Aloo Hara?” — Let it 

perish, uncle {Ic&kd), if, when you are in peril, I am not with you !” 
replied the adopted heir of Bum&oda The veteran Rahtore smiled 
at the impetuous valoui of the youthful Hara, who advanced with 
his sword ready for the encountei. His example was followed by 
his gallant antagonist, and courtesy was exhausted on either side to 
yield the first blow , till, at length, Aloo's nephew accepted it j and 
it required no second, for he clove the Rahtoie in twain. Another 
took his place — ^he shared the same fate , a third, a fourth, and in 
hke manner twenty-five, fell under the young hero’s swoid But he 
boie “a charmed life,” the queen of armies {Vyydseni), whose 
statue guards the entiance of Bumaoda, had herself enfianchised the 
youth from the seven-fold gates in which his uncle had incarceiated 
him, and having made him invulnei able except in one spot (the 
neck) sent him forth to aid his uncle, and gain fresh gloiy for the 
lace of which she was the guardian But the vulnerable point was 
at length touched, and Aloo saw the child of his love and his adop- 
tion stretched upon the earth The queen-mather of the Rahtores, 
who witnessed the conflict, dreaded a lepetition of such valour, from 
men in whom desire of life was extinct , and she commanded that 
the contest should cease, and leparation be made to the loid of the 
Pat’har, by giving him in marriage a daughter of Mundore. Aloo’s 
honour was i adeemed, he accepted the offer, and with his biide 
aepaiied to the desolate Bumftoda. The fruit of this marriage was a 
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daugliter, but destiny bad decreed that tbe race o£ Aloo Hava 
sbould peiisb. When sbe bad attained tbe age of marriage, sbe was 
betrothed Bumioda was once moie tbe scene of ]oy, and Aloo went 
to tbe temple and invited tbe goddess to tbe wedding. All was 
meiiimeut , and amongst tbe ciowd of mendicants wbo besieged tbe 
door of bospitabty was a deciepit old woman, wbo came to tbe tbresb- 
bold of tbe palace, and desii ed tbe guard to tell Aloo Kara sbe bad 
“come to tbe feast, and demanded to see bim,*’ but tbe guard, 
mocking ber, desiied ber to be gone, and “ not to stand between tbe 
wind and him ” sbe lepeated ber request, saying that “ sbe bad 
“ come by special invitation.” But all was in vain , she was driven 
forth with scorn. Uttering a deep cuise, sbe departed, and tbeiace 
of Aloo Hai'a was extinct It was Vijydsenf herself, wbo was thus 
repulsed fiom the bouse of which sbe was protectress * 

A good moral is here inculcated upon tbe Eajpoot, wbo, in tbe 
fatal example of Aloo Hara, sees tbe danger of violating tbe laws of 
wide-extended hospitality ■ besides, there was no hour too sacied, 
no person too mean, for such claims upon the ruler. For the piesent, 
we shall take leave of Aloo Hai'a, and tbe “ Mother of Victory” of 
tbe Pat'liai, whose sbiine I hope to visit on my return from 
Haiavati j when we shall learn what part of her panoply sbe parted 
with to protect the gallant beii of Bum&oda. 

Januaiy 18f/t, Dangeimoiv, eight miles j thermometer 48 “ — A 
choice of three loutes presented itself to us this morning. To tbe 
left lay tbe celebrated MynUl, once tbe capital of OopeimS,!; on tbe 
right, but out of tbe direct line, was the castle of Bhynsror, scarcely 
less celebiated ; and stiaigbt before us tbe pole-star and Kotab, tbe 
point to which I was journeying. I cut tbe knot ot perplexity by 
deviating fiom tbe diiectline, to descend tbe table-land to Bhynsror, 
and without crossing the Ohumbul, nearly retraced my steps, along 
the left bank, to Kotah, leaving Myn&l for my return to Oodipoor. 
Our route lay through the antu, or valley, whose northern boundaiy 
we bad reached, and between it and tbe Bhamuni The tract was 
barren but coveied with jungle, with a few patches of soil lodged 
amidst tbe hollows or otherwise bare rock, over whose black surface 
seveial nils bad cut a low bed, all falling, into tbe Bhamuni. One 
of these bad a name which we need not ti an slate, Raniboi -ca-Khdl, 
and which serves as a boundary between tbe lands of tbe Mdghawuts 
of Antri and the Suktawuts of Bbynsroi. 

Dangermow-Boiclo, is a small jnitta of twelve villages, yielding 
fifteen thousand rupees of annual lent , but it is now partitioned, — 
SIX villages to each of tbe towns above mentioned They are Suktawut 
allotments, and tbe elder, Sukt Sing, has just returned from court, 
wbeie be bad been to have tbe sword of investiture {tuhoar handm) 
girt on him as the lord of Borfi,o. Bisben Sing of Dangermow is at 
Kotah, where be enjoys tbe confidence of Zabm Sing and is com- 
mandant of cavalry. He has erected a castle on tbe very summit ot 
tbe thud steppe of tbe Pat’har, whose dazzling white walls contrast 
[VoL. II ] 75 
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powerfully with the black and bleak rock on which it stands^ and 
lender it a conspicuous object The Suktawuts of the Pat^har are of 
the Bans! family, itself of the second giade of nobles of Mdwar , and 
the lank of both the chiefs of Dangermow and Boi§,o was the third, 
or that termed qole , but now, having each a piiita (at least 
nominally) of above five thousand rupees yearly rent, they are lifted 
into the hateesa, oi amongst the 'thiity-two^ of the second class 

The Bhamuni, whose course will carry us to its close at Bhynsior, 
flows under the walls of both Dangermow' and BorS,o, and is the 
cause not only of great fertility but of diversity, in this singular 
alpine legion. The weather has again undergone a very sensible 
change, and is extremely tiying to those, who, like myself, are 
affected by a pulmonaiy complaint, and who aie obliged to brave 
the mists of the mountain-top long before the sun is iisen. On the 
second, at daybreak, the thermometer stood at 60°, and only thiee 
days aftei j at 27® , again, it lose to 40® and for seveial days stood at 
this point, and 75° at mid-day The day before we ascended the 
PaPhar it lose to 54®, and 94° at noon, and on reaching the summit, 
60° and 90° , again it falls to 40®, and we" now shivei with cold. 
The density of the atmospheie has been particulaily annoying both 
yesterday and to-day Clouds of mist lolled along the surface of the 
mountain, which, when the sun oleaied the horizon, and shot about 
‘ spear-higV in the heavens, produced the most fantastic effects 
The orb was clear and the sky brilliant , but the masses of mist, 
though mei ely a thin vapour and close 'to the spectator, exhibited 
singular and almost kaleidoscopic changes. There was scaicely a 
figure that the sun did not assume, the upper half appealing 
orbicular, the lower elliptical in a second, this was re versed Some- 
times it was wholly elliptical, with a perfect change of the axis, the 
transverse and con]ugate changing places — a loaf, a bowl, and at one 
instant a scollop-shell, then ‘'round as my shield,' and again a 
segment of a circle, and thus alternating until its ascension dissipated 
the medium of this beautiful illusion, the more perfect from the sky 
being cloudless The mists disappeared from the mountain long 
before this phantasmagoria finished. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

!Bhynsro)guih — Oami of a Bajpoot — Bagonat'h Sing of Bhynsi or — Oastle of 
Bhynsi oj — Passage fo) ced hy the Ghumhul tlii ough the Plateau . — Oi igin and 
etymology of Bhynsi oj . — Ohai uns, the can let s of Bajtoarra — The young chief 
of Mehioo hecomes the champion of Mcioai — Avenges the Bana’s feudioiih 
Jessiilmei, and oltains Bhynsior — Ttagical death of his T'hahooiani, mece of 
the Rana — He is hanished — The Ptamai chiefs of Bhynsioi — Oause of 
then expulsion — Ball Sing Ghondawut obtains Bhyns) oi — Assassinates his 
. fiiend the Bana's uncle — Maun Sing, his son, succeeds — Is tahen j» isonei . 
— Singttlai escape — Beflections on the policy of the Bntish government 
toioaids these people — Antiquities and insciiptions at Bhynsioi — Bahi — 
Vieio fi om the pass at Nasaii ah — Rajpoot catj'jis — Tomb of a bard — Senti- 
meiiis of the people on the effects of our interfei ence. — Their giaiitude — Gann 
of a Bhatti chief — Kwi ipooi — Depopulated state of the counti y — Inscrip- 
tions at Soiitia — BhU temple — Bums — The Holt festival. — Kotah, its 
appeal aiice 

Fehuwiij IQth, Bhynsioi guilif ten miles^ four furlongs, ther- 
mometer 51“. — Atmosphere dense ahdoppressive,andi*oads execrdble 
through a deep forest j but for the hatchets of my friends, my 
baggage never could have been got on. We passed several hamlets, 
consisting of a dozen or more huts, the first of which I find belongs 
to my young finend Morji of Goorah, himself a vassal of the Prdmdr 
of B130II1 (one of the sixteen Omras of Mdwar), and holding a few 
beegas of bhotrif as his vat or share of the bti/pota (patrimony) of 
Bor&o. We have elsewhere given a copy of the tenure on which: 
Mor]! holds a village in the fief of Bi]olh.=<' At seven miles from j 
Dangermow, we came to a small shrine of an Islamite saint, who | 
buried himself alive It is an elevated point, from whence is a wild' 
but lovely prospect There is a coond, or * fountain,’ planted with 
tiees, close to the shrine, which attracts a weekly mela ov 'fair,' 
attended by all classes, who cannot help attributing some virtue to, 
a spot wheie a saint, though a Mooslem, thus expiated his sins. In| 
descending, we heard the roaring of mighty waters, and soon came 
upon the Bhamuni, forming a fine cascade of about fifty feet m 
height, its fuiious course during the monsoon is apparent from the 
weeds it has left on the tiees, at least twenty feet above its present 
level. -The fall of the country is rapid, even fiom this lower spot, 
to the bed of the Ohumbul. Oopennftl must have a considerable 
elevation above the table-land of Jdnapa, where the Chumbul and 
other streams have their fountains j but of all this we shall by 
and bye form a more correct opinion We passed the cairn of a 
Rajpoot who fell defending his post agamst the Meenas of the 
Kairar, a tract on the banks of the Bunas, filled with this banditti. 
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in one of their last irruptions "which disturbed the peace of this 
region Bach traveller adds a stone, and I gave my mite to swell 
the heap. 

The putta of Bhynsror is held by Ragonat^h Sing, one of the 
sixteen great loids of M^war, having the very ancient title of Rawut, 
peculiar to Rajpootana, and the diminutive of Rao Bhynsror is 
one of the best fiefs of M4war, and the lands attached to it are said 
to be capable of yielding one lac of annual levenue, equal to £50,000 
in the dearest countries of Europe j and when I add that a cavalier can 
support himself, his steed, &c , on £50, its relative value will at once 
be undei stood. He. has also a toll upon the feiries of the Chumbul, 
though not content therewith, he levied until lately a per-centage 
on all merchandize, besides impositions on travellers of whatever 
desoiiption, under the name of kate mui vmut, or '' repairs of the 
castle ^ were we, however, to judge by its dilapidated condition, we 
should say his exactions were very hght, or the funds were mis- 
applied This IS the sole passage of the Chumbul foi a great extent, 
and all the commerce of higher Malwa, Harouti, and Mdwar, passes 
through this domain The class of bunjams (traders) termed 
Vishnil^, long established at the city of Pooi'h in Mewar, frequent 
no other route in their journey from the salt-lakes of the desert to 
Malwa or Boondelkhund Their tmda or caravan consists of six 
thousand bullocks, and they never make less than two, and often 
three, trips in the year The duty of the ,raj is five rupees for each 
hundred head thus laden , but the feudatory, not content with his 
imposition of castle repairs’"’ and " bhom” as lord of the manor, has 
added a hundred and fifty per cent to the regular transit duty of 
the state, which is divided into two items ; viz , three rupees and a 
half for the ferry, and as much for bohi, or safe escort through his 
territory. But as Harouti always afforded protection (which could 
be said of no other region of independent India), the ghat of the 
Chumbul was much fiequented, in spite of these heavy drawbacks 
to industry. My friend the Ra-wut has, however, found it expedient 
to remove all these war-taxes, retaimng only that portion which has 
been attached to the frontier post, for protection , and a portion of 
the ferry-rate granted to this fief nearly two centuries ago Instead 
of about fifteen per cent., as heretofore le'vied, including that of the 
crown, it amounts to less than one-half, and the revenue has been 
quadrupled 1 

The castle of Bhynsroi is most romantically situated upon the 
extreme point of a ndge, on an almost isolated nb of the Pat’har, 
from which we have descended. To the east,its abrupt cliff overhangs 
the placid expanse of the Chumbul, its height above which is about 
two hundred feet • the level of the river in the monsoon is marked 
at full thirty feet above its present elevation The Bhamunl bounds 
Bhynsror on the west, and by the lapidity of its fall has completely 
scarped the rock, even to the angle of confluence "within which is 
placed the castle, to whose securiiy a smaller intermediate stream not 
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a little contributes. On the nortb alone is it accessible, and there the 
hill IS scarped, but this scarp, which is about thiee hundred yards 
distant, forms a good cover, and a few shells thence played upon the 
castle would soon compel it to surrender The rock is a soft, loose, 
blue schistose slate, which would not retard the miner The approach 
from the river, here about five hundred yards wide, would be des- 
truction. It IS never fordable, and its translucent sea-green waters 
are now full forty feet lu depth When in the peiiodical rains it 
accumulates at its source, and is fed during its passage by many 
minoi streams from the Vindhya and this oheiland, its velocity is 
overwhelming, it rises above the opposing bank and laying the whole 
tract to the base of the table-lahd of Haiouti under water, sweeps 
away in its irresistible couise even the rocks Speculation might here 
be exhausted in vain attempts to explain how nature could overcome 
this formidable obstacle to her operations, and how the stream could 
effect its passage through this adamantine barrier. The channel 
cut in the rock is as clean as if peifoimed by the chisel, and stand- 
ing on the summit of the cliff, which is from thiee hundred to seven 
hundred feet in height, one discerns in imagination the maiks of 
union • to use the words of our last great bard, on the Rhone, 

“Heighis which appear as lovers who have parted 

“ In hate, whose mining depths so intervene, 

“ That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted ” 

I shall by and bye, I trust, obtain a more correct knowledge of the 
compaiative elevation of this plateau, and the crest of the Vindhya 
whence issues the Ohumbul , but although this stream is, of course, 
much below the level of its source, yet there is little doubt that the 
summit of this chasm {Oopeimat) is, as its name indicates, the 
' highest land' of Malwa I say this after making myself acquainted 
with the general depression of Malwa to this point, in which we are 
aided by the course of the stream Under Bhynsror, the current is 
never very gentle , but both above and below there are rapids, if 
not falls, of fiurty to fifty feet in descent. That above the stream is ^ 
termed the OJwoli, because full of whirlpools and eddies, which have 
given a sacred character to it, like the Nerbudda, at * the whirlpools 
of the great god,' GhooU Maheswai A multitude of the round atones ^ 

taken out of these vortices, when they have been rounded by attri- 
tion into a perfectly orbicular form, only require consecration and a 
little red paint to be converted into the representatives of Bh%roo, 
the god of war, very properly styled the elder born of Siva, the 
destioyer This is about two miles up the stream; there is another 
at Kotiah, about three miles down, with Several successive rapids. 
Three is a fall m the vicinity of Rampoora, and another about five 
coss north of it, at Ohoraitagurh, where the river first penetrates the 
plateau. There, I understand, it is not above seventy yards in 
breadth, confined between cliffs perfectly perpendicular. There is , 
also said to be another fall or rapid intermediate between Rampoora 
and its source in the peak of JdnapSr, in the neighbourhood of Oneil. 
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If tliese are all tlie falls, though only amounting to rapids, Tsve may 
foim a tolerable idea of the diffeience of level between the base of 
the OopeimS,! and the highland of the Vindhya, whence the Ohum- 
bul issues, and still we shall see that there are points wheie the 
perpendicular cliffs must be some bundled feet above the peak of 
Janapa , if so, this chasm was never formed by water. 

Mewar still extends east of the river, and the gi eater part of the 
estate of Bhynsioi is on the opposite side A small stream, called 
the hLurb-c&-Kh§,l, divides the lands of the Haias fiom those of the 
Seesodias, and there is a beejuk-mai or land-mark inscription, at 
the Sh^sa tallao, put up centuries ago. To this line, and between 
it and the Ohumbul, is the putid ot KoondAl , and farther south, 
towards Rampoora, is that of Puohail, both containing twenty-four 
villages attached toBhynsror. All that tract faither inland in Upper 
Malwa, termed Malki-d4s, in which are the towns of Ohychut and 
Sukeit, was in old times included geographically in Mewar, it is 
yet possessed by the Suktawuts, though subject to Kotah. 

Tradition has preserved the etymology of Bhynsror, and dates its 
erection fiom the second century of the era of Vicrama, though 
I otheis make it antecedent even to him Be that as it may, it adds 
' a fact of some importance, -mz , that the Gharuns, or bards, were 
1 then, as now, the privileged earners of Rajwan’a, and that this was 
' one of their gieat hnes of communication. Bhynsror, therefore, 

' instead of being the work of some mighty conqueior, owes its exist- 
I ence to the joint efforts of Bhynsa Sah, the merchant, and Rora, a 
Oharun and Bunjani, to protect their tandas (caiavans) from the 
lawless mountaineers, when compelled to inake a long h^t during 
the penodical rains. How many Imes of heroes possessed it before 
the Haras established themselves among its ruins is unknown, 
though the '^universal Piam^r” is mentioned. Its subsequent 
change of masters, and their -names and history, are matters of less 
doubt , since the altars of the Dodeah, the Pr^mar, the Rahtore, the 
Suktawut, the Chondawut, 

“ — who sought and found, by dangerous roads, 

“ A path to perpetmty of fame 

are still visible Of the Dodeah name we have already preserved 
one wreck, though whether the * rocket of the moon' was of the 
family who dwelt upon the whirlpools of the Ohumbul, we must 
leave to conjecture. Not so of his successoi, the Rahtore, who 
was a scion of the house of Mehwo, on the Salt River of the 
desert, from which, though he was but a vassal of Mundore, the 
Rana scorned not to take a wife boasting the pure blood of the 
kings of Canouj A younger brother accompanied her to the court 
of Gheetore Soon after, the Rawul of Jessulmer dared to put an 
affront upon the Rana, the acknowledged head of -the Rajpoot 
race • The chivalry of Mewar was assembled, and the heera of 
vengeance held* up, which the stiipling heir of Mehwo, darting 
forward, obtained Although but fifteen years of age, entreaties 
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weie lost; upoil him to induce him to renounce the enterpi’ize, which 
in all probability some border-teud of his paternal house and the 
Bhattis, as well as sivamdheima, or fealty, to his sovereign and 
kinsman, may have piompted. His only request was that he might 
be aided by two of his intimate fiiends, and five hundred horse of 
his own selection. How he passed the desert, or how he gained 
admittance to the chief of the Bhatti tribe, is not stated , suffice it 
to say, that be bi ought the Rawal*s head aud placed it at the feet 
of the sovereign of Oheetore, for which service he had a grant of 
Saloombra, and subsequently (fiefs in those days not being amovible) 
lie was removed to Bhynsror The young Rahtore continued to 
rise in favour he was alieady by courtesy and marriage the 
bhanaij, or nephew, of his soveieign, who for this action bestowed 
upon him a young princess of his own blood , an honour which 
in the end proved fatal One day, the T'hahooi (chief) was enjoy- 
ing himself in his baronial hall of Bhynsror, lu the midst of 
his little court, with a nautcJi, \vhen a fatal cuiiosity, perhaps 
instigated by jealousy, induced his Rani to peep out from the 
lattice above Offended at this violation of decorum, he said 
aloud to an attendant, "Tell the 'Phahooi&ni, if she is eager to 
" come abioad, she may do so, and I will retire ” The lady disputed, 
the justice of the repiimand, asseiting that her lord had beenyj 
mistaken, and tried to shift the leproach to one of her -damsels ; 
but failing to convince him, she piecipitated herself from the battle-l 
ments into the whirpools beneath the spot wheie she fell into the\ 
Chumbul still retains the name of Banigutia When it was reported 
to the Rana that a false accusation had caused the' suicide of his 
niece, the sentence of banishment from Mewar was pronounced 
against the Rahtore, which was afterwards commuted, out of a 
legaid foi his former service, to the sequestiation of Bhynsror , and - 
he had the small fief of Heeniri e and its twenty dependent hamlets, 
situated upon the -and not far from Bhynsror, bestowed*' 

upon him 

Beejy Sing, the descendant of the hero of this tale, has just been 
to see me, a shrewd and stalwait kuight, not a whit degenerated 
by being transplanted from the Looni to the Chumbul, for, though 
8ui rounded by Mahiatta depredators, by means of the fastnesses in 
which he dwells, and with the aid of his good lance, with which he 
repays them in kind, he has preserved his little estate in times so 
fatal to independence. Had I not entered deeply into the history of 
the past, I might have been led away by the disadvantageous reports 
given of these brave men, who were classed with the common free- 
booters of the hills, and pointed out as meriting similar chastise- 
ment , since these associations, both for their own security and 
retaliation on the vagabond Mahrattas, who usurped or destroyed 
their birthright, gave a colour to the complaints against them 

The Pramar, {vulg Puar) succeeded the Rahtore in the fief of 
Bhynsror. How long the former held it is uncertain , but the mode 
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5n -wLicli the last vassal chieftain lost it and his life together, affords 
another tiait of national manneis. Heie again the fair, whose 
influence over the lords of Rajpootana we have elsewhere mentioned, 
was the cause of the catastrophe The Pidmar had espoused the 
daughtei of his neighbour chieftain of Beygoo, and they lived 
happily until a game atpac/iees^, somewhat resembling chess, caused 
a dispute, in which he spoke slightingly of her family, an affiont 
never to be pardoned by a Rajpootnl , and the next day she wrote 
to her fathei The messengei had not left his presence with the 
reply, before the nalcaria beat the assembly foi the hMi. The 
descendants of the * black cloud^ (Kola Meg*h) obeyed the summons, 
and the hamlets on the Bhamuni, oi the PaPhar, poured foith their 
wainois at the sound of the tocsin of Beygoo When the cause of 
quarrel was explained, it came home to every bosom, and they 
forthwith marched to avenge it Their road lay through the forest 
of Antn , but when arrived within a few coss of Bhynsror, they 
divided their band, and while the chief took the more circuitous 
route of the pass, the hen of Beygoo followed the course of the 
Bhamuni, took the Prdmar by surpiise, and had slain him in single 
combat eie his father joined him The insult to the Mdghawuts 
being avenged, the Prdmdrs were about to retaliate , but seeing the 
honour of her house thus dearly maintained, affection succeeded to 
resentment, and the Rajpootnl determined to expiate her folly with 
her life. The funeral pile was erected close to the junction of the 
Bhamuni and Chumbul, and she ascended with the body of her lord, 
her own father setting fii^ to it. I encamped close to the altars 
recording the event 

This feud changed the law of succession in the Beygoo estate. 
The gallantly of the young M^hawut consoled the old chief for the 
tragical event which lost him a daughter , and in a full council of 
' the sons of Kala Meg'h,^ the rights of primogeniture were set aside 
in favour of the valorous youth, and the lord paramount (the Rana) 
confirmed the decision. The subordinate fief of Jthanoh, which 
formerly .comprehended the present district of Jawud, was settled 
on the elder son, whose descendant, Tej Sing, still holds a share of 
it, besides the title of Rawut Both estates have alike suffered from 
the Mahrattas, equally with others in Mewar 

The successor of the Piam&i was a Ohondawut, of the branch 
Kishenawut, and a younger son of Saloombra, and it would be well 
for Lall Sing had he sought no higher distinction than that to which 
his birth entitled him But Lalji Rawut was a beacon in the 
annals of crime, and is still held out as an example to those who 
would baiter a good name here, and the hope of the life to come, foi 
the evanescent gifts of fortune He purchased the honouis of 
Bhynsior by shedding the blood of his bosom-friend, the uncle of 
his sovereign 

Mabraja N&thji was one of the sons of Rana Singiam Sing, and 
hrothei to the leigning prince Juggut Sing, on whose death, doubts 
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of tlie legitimacy of his successor Ra] Sing being raised, Hdthji 
aspiied to the dignity, but his piojecta failed by the death of Raj 
Sing. He left a posthumous child, whose histoiy, and the -civil wars 
engendeied by his uncle TJrsi, who took possession of the gadi, haVe 
been fully detailed Ursi, who was assuiedly a usuiper, if the Pre*' 
tender was a lawful son of Rana Ra], had suspicions legardmg his 
own uncle N&tb]i, who had once shown a piedilection for the supreme 
powei ,‘ but the moment he heard, that his nephew fancied he 
was plotting against him, he renounced ambition, and sought to 
make his peace with heaven j amusing himself with poetry, in which 
he had some skill, and by cultivating his melons in the bed of the 
Bunas, which ran under the walla of his castle, Bagore. The fervour 
of his devotions, and the love and lespect which his qualifications as 
a man and a Rajpoot obtained him, now caused his rum In the 
coldest nights, accompanied by a single attendant, he was accustomed 
to repair to the lake, and thence convey water to sprinkle the 
statue of his tutelary divinity, the 'god of all mankind,^ 
{Juggei nat^h) It was reported to the Rana that, by means of these 
ascetic devotions, he was endeavouring to enlist the gods in hia 
traitorous designs, and, determined to ascertain the truth, Uisi, with 
a confidential fiiend, disguised himself, and repaired to the steps of 
the temple Nath]i soon appeared with his brazen vessel of water, 
and as he passed, the prince, reveahng himself, thus addressed him • 
-“Why all this devotion, this excess of sanctity ^ if it be the thione 
“you covet, uncle, it is your’s,^^ to which Ursi, m no wise thiown 
on his guard, replied with much urbanity, 'You are my sovereign, 
“my child, and I consider my devotions as acceptable to the deity, 
“ from their giving me such a chief, for my prayers are for your 
“ prosperity.'^ This unaffected sincerity reassured the Rana; but the 
chiefs of Deogur'h, Bheendir, and other clans, being dissatisfied 
with the harsh and uncompromising temper of their sovereign, 
endeavouied to check his ebulhtions by pointing to the Mahra]a 
as a lefuge against his tyranny < 

To be leleased from such a restraint, Ursi at last resolved on 
assassinating his uncle ; but his valour and giant strength made the 
attempt a service of danger, and he therefore employed one who, 
under the cloak of friendship, could use the poignard without risk. 
Lall Sing was the man, the bosom fnend of the Jilahiaja, who, 
besides exchanging turbans with him, had pledged his friendship at 
the altar; a man who knew eveiy secret of his heart, and that there 
was no treason in it. It was midnight, when a voice broke in upon 
his devotions, calling on him from the poitico by name No other 
- could have taken this liberty, and the reply, “ Come in, brother 
“Lal]i, what brings you here at such an hour?” had scarcely 
passed the lips of Nath]!, when, as he made the last prostration to 
the image, he received the dagger of his friend in his neck, and the 
emblem of Siva was covered with his blood ! For this service the 
' assassin was rewarded with the fief of Bhynsror, and a seat amongst 
the sixteen barons of Mewar , but as the number cannot be increased 
[You n] 76 
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tliB rights of the Suktawut chief of Bansi were cancelled thus 
adding one cume to anothei, which however worked out its own 
reward, and at once avenged the murder of Ndthji, and laid Mdwar 
m luins, causing fresh sti earns of the blood which had alieady so 
copiously flowed from the civil wars aiising out of the hostility of 
these iival clans, the Suktawuts and Chondawuts. 

Lal]i did not long enjoy his honours ; his crime of triple dye” 
was ever present to his mind, and generated a loathsome, incurable 
disease for even in these lands, where such occurrences are too 
frequent, the still small voice^^ is heard worms consumed the 
traitor while living, and his memory is blasted now that he is dead , 
while that of Nathji is sanctified, as a spirit gentle, valorous, and 
devout 

Maun Sing, the son of this man of blood,' succeeded to the honours 
of Bhynsror, and was a soldier of no common stamp At the battle 
of Oojem, where the Rana of Mewar made the last grand stand for 
independence, Maun was badly wounded, made captive, and brought 
in the tram of the conquering Mahratta, when he laid siege to 
Oodipoor As he was recoveimg from his wounds, his friends 
attempted to effect his liberation through that notorious class called 
the Bdoris, and contnved to acquaint him with the plot The 
wounded chief was consoling himself for his captivity by that great 
panacea for ennui, a uautch, and applauding the fine voice of a 
songstress of Ooieiu as she warbled a tuppa of the Twijdh, when a 
significant sign was made by a stranger He instantly exclaimed 
that his wounds had broken out afresh, staggered towards his pallet, 
and throwing down the hght, left all in confusion and darkness, 
which favoured the Bdoii’s design ; who, while one of his friends took 
possession of the pallet. Wrapped the sick chief in a chadui (sheet), 
threw him on his back, and carried him thioagh the camp of the 
besiegers to the city The Rana, rejoiced at his liberation, com- 
manded a salute to be fired, and the first intelligence the Mahratta 
leader had of his prisoner's escape, was in answer to the question as 
to the cause of such rejoicing they then found one of the vassal 
substitutes of Maun still occupying the bed, but the sequel does not 
mention how such fidelity was repaid. The cenotaph ('chetii)oi 
this brave son of an unworthy sire is at the TrCbmi, or point of conflu- 
ence of the three streams, the Ohumbul, the Bhamuni, and the Kh&l ; 
jand from its light and elegant construction, adds greatly to the 
“picturesque effect of the scenery The piesent chief, Raghonat’h 
Sing, who succeeded Maun, has well maintained his independence 
throughout these perilous times. Bapoo Sindia, whose name will long 
be remembered as one of the scourges of these realms, tried his skill 
upon Bhynsror, wheie the remains of his trenches, to the north-west 
of the town, aie still conspicuous, but he was met with sortie after 
sortie, while the hill-tribes were nightly let loose upon him, until he 
was forced to make a precipitate retreat. 

I cannot conclude the annals of this family without a passing 
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remark on the great moral cliange effected since the power of Britain 
has penetrated into these singular ahodes. It Was my habit to attend 
on any of the chieftains who honoured me by an invitation to their 
family fetes, such as their sdlgiids, or ' biith-days/ and on these 
occasions, I merged the Agent of the British government entirely in 
the fiiend, and went without ceremony or parade. Amongst my 
numeious pag‘^^ hudtd hJide, oi 'adopted brothers’ (as well as sisters), 
was the Maharaja Sheodan Sing, the grandson and possessor of the 
honours and estates of.Nathji, who still enjoys the domain of Bagore, 
and from whom I used to receive a share of its melons, which he 
cultivates with the same ardour as his grandsiie The ‘ annual knot’ 
{s&lgiia) of my fiiend was celebiated on the terraced roof of hia 
palace, overhanging the lake of Oodipoor, and I was by his side 
listening, in the intervals of the song, to some of his extemporaneous 
poetical effusions (on which my friend placed rathei too high a value), 
when amongst the congratulatoiy names called aloud by the heraldy 
I was surprised to heai, ^‘Maharaja Salamut, liaivut Baghonai’h 
" 8ing-jZ’Ca moojia leejo f” or, "health to the Mahaiaja, and let him 
"receive the compliments of RawutEaghonat’h Sing ” the grandson 
of the murdeier come to pay his respects to the grandson of the 
muidered, and to pi ess with his knee the gadi on which he sat ! 
With justice may we repeat their powerful metaphor, on such 
anomalies in the annals of then feuds — hMt aui hahi ild VlidU sa 
* the wolf and the goat drink troba the same platter * W e might 
thus, by a little attention to the past histoiy and habits of these 
singulaily interesting races, oonfei signal moial benefits upon them; 
for it must be evident that the geims of inany excellent qualities 
require only the sunshine of kindness to ripen into goodly fruit, 
and for the sake of our own welfare, as well as that of humanity, let 
not the piotectingpowei, in the exercise of patronage, send amongfet 
them men, who are not embued with feelings which will lead thelb 
to understand, to appreciate, and to administer fitting counsel, Oi 
coirection where necessaiy. The remembrance of these injuries ifi 
still fresh, and it lequires but the return of anai chy again to unsheath 
the poniard and drug the cup ; but if we consult their real good, the 
recollection will gradually grow fainter 

Befoie, howevei, we altogether quit the wilds of the Ohumbul, we 
must lecord that Bhynsror had been visited by anothei man of blood 
the renowned Alla-o-din, in whose epithets of khooni, or 'the 
sanguinary f and Secundei Sani, oi 'the second Alexandei,’ by whiol 
history has given him perpetuity of infamy, we recognize the devas 
tating and feiocious Ghilji king, who assailed every Hindu prince ii 
India. Obedient to the letter of the law, he had determined to leave 
not one stone upon another of the temples or palaces of Bhynsror 
Eveiywhere we searched fOr memorials Of the Boon, whose name 
IS also connected with the foundation of Bhynsror , of the Pramfir 
, or the Dodeah , but in vain. The vestiges of these ages had disap 
peared, or been built up in the more modern fortificationSi Twe 
such inscriptions we indeed discovered reversed and applied a 
[Yoii. II.] ^g. 
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common building mateiials in tbe walls aiound the town one was 
dated S 1179 (AD 1123), bat being in tbe old ornamented Jain 
cbaiacter, would have lequired time and labour to decypber The 
other is also anterior to Alla, and the ornaments in this are decidedly 
Jam , its purport is as follows on the purb (full moon) of Seoratu 
(the bn th-day of Siva), M4ba Rae^an Deiae RAe Sing Deo bestowed, 
in the name of R^m&war, the village of Tuttagurh in poon (leligious 
gift) Those who maintain the grant will enjoy the fiuits resulting 
theiefrom ” or, in the woids of the original 

Jtssa jissdjtdhu IJiomi, 

" Ttssa, tissa tidhH phullung ” 

Sam vat 1302 (A D. 1246) This form of sasun, or religious 
charity, is pecuhar, and styled sasun Udyadit, which proves that 
the Pramar, of whom this is a memorial, was a feudatoiy of the 
pnnce of DhSir, whose era has been fixed These discoveries stimu- 
lated our research, and my revered friend and g<0,i who is now . 
deeply embued with antiquarian enthusiasm, vainly offered a large 
rewaid for pet mission to dig for the image of P^rsw£nat*h, his great 
pontiff, of whose shrine he has no doubt the first inscription is a 
memorial When about to leave this place (indeed our baggage had 
gone on), we were informed of some celebrated temples acioss the 
river at a place called Barolli, anciently Dholpoor The shrine is 
dedicated to Gutdswara Mahaddva, with a hngam revolving in the 
yoni, the wonder of those who venture amongst its almost impervious 
and unfrequented woods to worship. As I could not go myself, T 
despatched the g&rd to hunt for inscriptions and bring me an account 
of it 

Dahij 20th January , eleven miles ; thermometer 48**. — Re-ascended 
the third steppe of our miniature Alp, at the ITasairah pass {ghdt), 
the foot of which was exactly five miles from Bhynsror, and three 
and a-half furlongs more earned us to its summit, which is of easy 
ascent, though the pathway was rugged, lying between high peaks 
on either side This alone will give a tolerable idea of the height of 
the Pat^har above the level of the iiver Majestic trees cover 
the hill from the base to its summit, through which we could never 
have found a passage for the baggage without the axe Besides some 
noble tamaiind [vnili) trees, theie was the lofty semul, or cotton- 
tree , the knarled sakoo, which looks like a leper amongst its healthy 
brethren , the taxndoo, or ebony -tree, now in lull fiuit, and the useful 
dho, besides many others of less magnitude. The landscape from 
the summit was giand . we looked down upon the Ghirndtti (vulg. 
Ohumbul) and the castle of RaghonaPh , while the eye commanded a 
long sweep of the black Bhamuni gliding thiough the vale of Antri 
to its termination at the tombs of the Suktawuts The load to 
Dabi was very fair for such a tract, and when within four miles of 
oui^ tents, we ciossed a stieam said to have its fountain at Mynal, 
which must consequently be one of the highest points of OopermS-l. 
This nil afforded another means of estimating the height of our 
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position, for besides the geqeral fall to tbe brink of tbe cbasm, ifc 
precipitates itself in a fine cascade of three hundred feet. Neither 
time nor place admitted of our following this rill to its termination, 
about six miles distant, thiough a rugged woody tiact. From the 
summit of the pass of Nasairah, we had a peep at the tomb of a 
Mooslem saint, whence the ground gradually shelved to the end of 
our journey at Kotah 

Dab! IS the line of demarcation between Mewar and Boondi, being 
itself in the latter state, in the district of Loecha, — dreary enough I 
It produces, howevei , rice and mulchi, or Indian ootn, and some good 
patches of wheat We passed the caims, composed of loose stones, 
of several Rajpoots slam in defending their cattle against the Meenaa 
of the K3.irl!>r. I was particularly struck with that of a Oharun 
bard, to whose memory they have set up a pallia, or tomb-stone, 
on which IS his eflSgy, his lance at rest, and shield extended, who 
most likely fell defending his ianda This tract was grievously 
oppressed by the banditti who dwell amidst the ravines of the Bunas, 
on the western declivity of the plateau Whoduiat,” saidmy guide, 
as we stopped at these tumuh, have passed the Pat'har eighteen 
“ months ago ^ they (the Meenas) would have killed you for the cakes 
you had about you j now you may carry gold. These green fields 
" would have been shared, perhaps reaped altogether, by them , but ^ 
now, though there is no superfluity, there is ^ play for the teeth,' and 
** we can put our turban under our heads at night without the fear of 
missing it in the morning. Atul Baj f may your sovereignty last 
for ever This is the universal language of men who have never 
known peaceful days, who have been nurtured amidst the elements 
of discord and rapine, and who, consequently, can appreciate the 
change, albeit they were not mere spectators We must retaliate,*' 

said a sturdy Ohohan, one of Moiji’s vassals, who, with five besides 
himself, insisted on conducting me to Bhynsror, and would only 
leave me when I would not let them go beyond the frontiei . I was 
much amused with the reply of one of them whom I stopped with 
the argumeiitum ad verecwidiam, as he began a long harangue 
about five buffaloes earned off by the T'hakoor of Neemrie, and 
begged my aid for their recovery. I said it was too far back , and 
added, laughing, Come, T'hakoor, confess , did you never balance 
“ the account elsewhere ?" — Oh Maharaj’a, I have lost many, and 
taken many, but Bam-dohde ^ if I have touched a blade of grass 
since your raj, I am no Rajpoot " I found he was a Haia, and 
complimented him on his affinity with Aloo, the lord of Bumioda, 
which tickled his vanity not a little In vain I begged them to 
return, after escorting me so many miles To all my solicitations the 
Chohan replied, “You have brought us comfort, and this is miin ca 
**c1iahie, ^service of the heait.” I accepted it as such, and we 
“whiled the gait” with sketches of the times gone by Bach foot 
of the country was familiar to them At one of the cairns, in the 
midst of the wood, they all paused for a second j it was raised over 
the brother of the Bhatti T’hakoor, and each, as he passed, added a 
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stone to this monumental heap I Tvatched, to discern ■whether the 
same feeling was produced m them which the act cieated m me , but 
if it existed, it was not betrayed They weie too familiar with the 
reality to feel the lomance of the scene, yet it was one altogether 
not ill-suited to the painter. 

Kiitiipooi , 21st Fehruatyj miles — ^Encamped in the glen of' 

Kuiiipoora, confined and wild Theimometer, 51°, but a fine, 
deal, biacing atmospheie Our route lay through a tiemendous 
jungle Halt-way, crossed the ridge, the altitude of which made up 
foi the descent to Dabi, but from whence we again descended to 
Kuiripooia There were many hamlets in this almost impeivious 
foiest, but all were desolate, and the only trace of population was 
in the altars of those who had defended to the death their dieary 
abodes against the ruthless Heena of the K&iifir, which we shall 
visit on oui return 

About a mile after we had commenced our march this morning, 
we observed the township of Sontia on our right, whioh is always 
conjoined to Dabi, to designate the tuppa of Dabi-Sontra, a sub- 
division of Loecha Being infoimed by a scout that it contained 
inscriptions, I requested my gHiu and one of my Brahmins to go 
there The seai ch afforded a new proof of the universality of the 
Pr4mar sway, and of the conquests of another “ Lord of the world 
“ and the faith,^’ Alla-o-din, the second Alexander. The Yati found 
several altars having inscriptions, and many palUas, horn three of 
which, placed in 3 uxta-position,hecopiedthefollowinginBcnptions . — 

“ Samvat 1422 (A.D 1366) Pardi, Teza, and his son, Deola Paidi, 
from the fear of shame, for the gods. Brahmins, their cattle, and 
their wives, sold their lives 

^‘S 1446 (AD 1390). In the month of Asar {badi eleum) 
Monday, in the castle of Sontra {Sutrawan doorg), the Pramai Ooda, 
Knla, Bhoona, for their kine, •wives. Brahmins, along with the pfitra 
Chonda, sold their existence.^^ 

S 1466 (A D 1410), the 1st Asdr, and Monday, at Sontragram, 
Roogha, the Chfiora, m defence of the gods, his wife, and the Brah- 
mins, sold his life.” 

The following •was copied from a coond, 6r fountain, excavated in 
the rook : — 

‘‘ S. 1370 (A D 1314), the 16th of As^r {s'dd^ eleum), he, whose 
renown is unequalled, the king, the.lord of men, Maharaja Adheiaj, 
Sri Alla-o-din, with his aimy of three thousand elephants, ten lacs 
of horse, war-chariots and foot without number, conquering from 
Sambhur in the noith, Malwa, Kurnat, Kanor’h, Jhalore, Jessulmei, 
Deogir, Tylung, even to the shores of the ocean, and Ohandiapoon 
in the east , victorious over all the kings of the earth, and by whom 
Sutiawan Dooig, with its twelve townships, have been wrested from 
the PrdmS,r Maunsi, by whose son, Beelaji, whose birth-place 
(pot-pat) IS Sri Dh&r, this fountain was excavated Written and also 
engraved by Sydeva the stone-cutter (sootiad^har).'* 
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Beneath the smface of the fountain was another inscription, but 
there was no time to bale out the water, which some future traveller 
over the Pat^har may accomplish. Soutra, or as classically written, 
Sutroodoorg, “ the inaccessible to the foe,” was one of the castles of 
the Pramdi, no'doubt dependent on Cheetore when under the Mori 
dynasty , and this was only one of the subdivisions of Central India, 
which was all undei Prdmir dominion, from the Nerbudda to the 
Jumna . an assertion proved by inscriptions and traditions We 
shall hear more of this at MynS.1 and Bi]olli on our return over 
OopermS.1, which I lesolve to be thoioughly acquainted with 

Kotah, Fehruary 22d,' eleven miles to the banks of the Chumbul. 
Although not a cloud was to be seen, the sun was invisible till more 
than spear-high, owing to a thick vapoury mist, accompanied by a 
cold piercing wind from the north-west. The descent was gradual 
all the way to the iiver, but the angle may be estimated from the 
fact that the pinnacle {Lullus) of the palace, though one hundred 
and twenty feet above the level of the Chumbul, was not visible 
until within five miles of the bank The bairen tract we passed 
over IS all in Boondl, until we approach Kotah, where the lands of 
Nandta intervene, the personal domain of the regent Zalim Sing, 
and the only territory belonging to Kotah west of the Chumbid. 
Kurripoora, as well as all this region, is inhabited by Bhils, of which 
race a very intelligent individual acted this morning as our guide. 
He says it is called by them Bdhd ca noond, and that they weie the 
sovereigns of it until dispossessed by the Ra 3 poots. We may credit 
them, for it is only fit for Bhils or their brethren of the forest, the 
wild-beasts. But I rejoiced at having seen it, though I have no 
wish to retrace my steps over this part of my journey. Half-way, 
we passed a roofless shed of loose stones, containing the divinity of 
the Bhils : it is in the midst of a giove of thorny tangled brushwood, 
whose boughs were here and there decorated with shreds of various 
coloured cloth, offerings of the traveller to the forest divinity for 
protection against evil spirits, by which I suppose the Bhils them- 
selves are meant.* 

We must not omit (though we have quitted the PaPhar) to notice 
the ‘ Maypoles' erected at the entrance of every village in the happy 
vassant or spring, whose concluding festival, the Hoh or Saturnalia, 
18 3 ust over This year the season has been most ungenial, and has 
produced soirow lather than gladness Every pole has a bundle 
of hay oi straw tied at the top, and some have a cross stick like 
arms and a flag flying, but in many parts of the Pat'har, the 
more symbolic plough was substituted, dedicated to the goddess 
of fruition, and served the double purpose of a /Spnwp-pole, and 
frightening the deer from nibbling the young corn. 

The appearance of Kotah is veiy imposing, and impresses the 
mind with a more lively notion of wealth and activity than most 
cities in India A strong wall with bastions runs paralled to, and at 


*The same practice is described by Park as existing in Africa. 
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HO gieat distance fiom, the river, at the southern extiemity of which 
is the palace (placed within a castle sepaiated from the town), whose 
cupolas and slender minarets give to it an air of light elegance. The 
scene is crowded with objects animate and inanimate Between the 
river and the city are masses of people plying vaiibns trades, but 
the eye dwells upon theteiminating bastion to the noith, which is a 
little fort of itself, and commands the countiy on both banks. But 
we shall have more to say legarding this duiing our halt, which is 
likely to be of some continuance 

—4 

CHAPTER VIL 

UnTieaUTiinees of the seasohi at Kotali — Eventful dial acta of the penod 
pf the authoi^B residence thae — 2 %a cuckoo — Desciiptton of the encamp^ 
ment — Cenotaphs of the Eat as — 8 evae tax tipon the emxosiiy of tiavel- 
leis in Kotdh. — Qenaal insaluhity of Kotah — Wells infected — Fioduc- 
tive of feve) — Taking leave of the Mahai ao and Regent — The liegait's 
SOI 1 010 — Cl OBS the Civumhul — Restive elephants — Kunane — Regaxt's pain- 
monial estate — Nandta — Authoi ’s i ecepiwn hy Madhu Sing — Rajpoot vmsic^, 

■ — The PunjAti tnppa — Scene of the earlyi ecreations of Zalini Svng — Tala a* 
— Noagong — Appi oach of the liajah of Boondi — Splcndoui of the corttge — 
Boondi — The castellated palace, or Boondi-ca-mahl . — Visit to the Bajah-- 
Illness of out party —Quit Boondi — Cenotaphs in the village of Sitooi — 
The tiitelaiy deity, AsapurnA — Tanple of Bhdv&ni— Banks of the Maij — 
Thanoh. — Inscriptions — Jehajpooi, — Respectable suite of the Bussie chief — 
Singulai illness of the Author 

Nandta, Septemhei lOtft, 1821 — A day of deliverance, which had 
been looked foiward to by all of us as a new era in our existence. 
The last four months of our residence at Kotah was a continued 
struggle against cholei a and deadly fever • never in the memory of 
man was such a season known This is not a state of mind or body 
fit for recording passing events^ and although the period of the last 
SIX months — ^fiom my arrival at Kotah in February last, to my 
leaving it this morning — ^has been one of the most eventful of my 
life, it has left fewer tiaces of these events upon my mind for notice 
in my ]ournal than if I had been less occupied.’ The leader may be 
referred, for an abstract of these occurrences, to Chapter Sixth, which 
will make him sufficiently acquainted with the people amongst 
whom we have been living. To try back for the lees important 
events which furaish the thread of the Personal Karrative, would - 
be vain, suffering, whilst this journal is written, under fever and 
ague, and all my fiiends and servants in a similar plight. Though 
we more than once changed our ground of encampment, sickness 
still followed us. We got through the hot winds toleiably until the 
dog-days of June, but, although I had experienced eveiy vicissitude 
of temperature in eveiy part of India, I nevei felt anything to be 
compaied with the few days of June at Kotah. 
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It was slioi’tly after we had shifted the camp from the low paddy- 
fields to the embankment of the Kishore sagur, or * lake,^ imme- 
diately east of the city, the sky became of that transparent bine which 
dazzles the eye to look at Throughout the day and night, there 
was not a zephyr even to stir a leaf, but the repose and stillness of 
death The thermometer was 104“ in the tent, and the agitation of 
the ‘pxinlca produced only a more suffocating air, from which I have 
fied, with a sensation bordering on madness, to the gardens at the 
base of the embankment of the lake But the shade even of the 
tamaiind or cool plantain was still less supportable. The feathered 
tribe, with their beaks opened, their wings flapping or hanging 
listlessly down, and panting for breath, like ourselves, sought in 
vain a cool retreat The horses stood with heads drooping before 
their untasted provender Amidst this universal stagnation of life, 
the only sound which bioke upon the horrid stillness, was the note 
of the cuckoo; it was the first time I had ever heard it in India, and 
its cheerful sound, together 'with the associations it awakened, pro- 
duced a delightful relief from torments which could not long be 
enduied We invariably remarked that the bird opened his note at 
the period of gientest heat, about two o’clock in the day, and con- 
tinued during intervals for about an hour, when he changed his 
quarters and quitted us I afterwards became moie familiar with 
this bird, and every day in the hot weather at Oodipoor, when I 
resided in one of the villas in the valley, I not only heard but fre- 
quently saw it.**" 

The reader can easily conceive the scene of our encampment , it 
was at the noith-eastern angle of the^ lake, having in front 
that little fairy islet with its hght Saracenic summer abode. 
Gardens fringed the base of the embankment, which was bordered 
with lofty trees ; the extended and gigantic circumvallation, over 
the parapets of which peeped the spires and domes of temples or 
mosques, breaking the unifoimity, and ^occasionally even shewing 
the distant and elevated land beyond the Chumbul. We had also 
close to us a spot sacred to the manes of the many heroes of this 
noble family I fiequented the cenotaphs of the Haras, which, if 
less magnificent than those of Maiwai or Mewar, or even of the 
head of their line of Boondi, may vie with them all in the recollec- 
tions they conjure up of patriotism and fealty, and of the deadly 
lancoui attendant ou civil stiife This clustei of monuments 
appioaches near to the city wall, but is immediately undei the dam 
of the lake, and being enveloped in foliage, almost escapes obseiva- 
tion. I was lejoiced to see the good order in which they weie main- 
tained, which was another of the anomalies in the Eegent’s character • 
for what can so much keep alive the proud spirit of the Haras as 
these tiophies of then sires ? But whatever the motive of the act, 
it is a tribute to vntue , nor could I resist an exclamation of respect 

In almost every respect like a sparrow-hawk, perhaps a little more 
elongated and elegant m form , and the beak I think was straight. 
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to the veteran Regent, who is i aising a monument to the last prince, 
which, if It Buivive to distant times, will afford room to Some future' 
traveller to say, that, with Llahaiao Omdd Sing, Kotah appears ,to 
have attained the summit of its power Noi should I deny myself 
the praise of having something to do with' this harmless piece of 
vamty; foi I piooured for the Regent free permission fiom the 
Rana of M^wai to take from the marble quarry at Kankeiowli what- 
ever suited his puipose, without price or duty a request he Was 
too- pioud to make himself since their ancient quarrel We had 
also the range of Madh-fi. Sing’s magnificent gardens, of many acres 
in extent, abounding in exotic flowers and fruits, with parterres of 
lose trees, each ok many loods of land'. But what weie alV these 
luxuries conjoined' with cholera morbus, and Uip-teziiri a, * tertian- 
fever,’ and every- other fever, around us ^ But even these physical 
ills were nothing compared to the moral evils which it was my dutj- 
to find remedies for or to mitigate, and they were never' adveited 
to in the many despatches- addressed, during our residence in this 
petit enfeVy to supreme authority. 

The enthusiast may imagine how delightful travelling must be 
amongst such interesting races , to visit the rums of ancient^ great- 
ness, and to read their history in their monuments, to march’ Along 
the margin of such streams as the Ghumbul or the Bhamuni , to be 
escorted by these gallant men, to be the object of their courtesy aiid^ 
friendship, and to benefit the condition of the dependant' class , but 
the price of this enjoyment was so high that few would voluntarily 
pay it, namely, a perpetuity of ill-health. Fortunately, however, 
for ourselves and our country, if these offices are neither sinecures 
nor beds of roses, we do not make them beds of- thorns ; there is a 
heart-sbirring excitation amidst such scenes, which keeps the powers 
of mind and body alert a feeling whicK is fortunately more conta- 
gious than cholera, and communicable to all around. How admirably 
was this feeling exemplified this morning > Could my readers but 
Have beheld the soldiers of my escort and other establishments, as 
they were feiried over the Ghumbul, he would have taken them for 
ghosts making the trajet of the Styx , there was not one of them 
who had not been in the gnpe of pestilential fever^ or ague. Some - 
of them had had cholera, and half of them had enlarged spleens. 
Yet, although their muskets were too heavy for them, there weie 
neithei splenetic looks noi peevish expressions It was as delight- 
ful as it was wonderful to see the alacrity, even of the bed-ridden, 
to leave then ills behind them east of the Ghumbul. 

Scarcely any place can be more unhealthy than Kotah during 
the monsoon With the rise of the Ghumbul, whose waters filtiate 
through the fissures of the rock, the wells are filled with mineral 
poison and the essence of decomposed vegetation All those in the - 
low ground at our first encampment weie ovei flowed from this- 
cause , and the suiface of each was covered with an oily pellicle of 
metallic lustre, whose colours were prismatic, varying, with position, 
or reflection, from shades of a pigeon’s breast (which it most 
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resembled), to every tint of blue blending with gold. It is the same 
at Oodipoor during the periodical rams, and with similar results, 
intermittent and tertian fevers, from which, as I said, not a man, 
European or native, escaped. They are very obstinate, and though 
not often fatal, are difficult to extirpate, yielding only to calomel, 
which perhaps generates a tram of ills 

The last few days of our stay were passed in the ceremonials of 
leave-taking On the 5th, in company with the Regent, I paid my 
last visit to the Maharao, who with his brothers returned my fare- 
well visit the day following , and on the Sch and 9th the same 
formalities weie obseived with the Regent. The man who had 
passed through such scenes as the reader has perused, now at the 
veiy verge of existence, could not lepiess his sorrow His orbless 
eyes weie ffiled with tears, and as I piessed his palsied hands which 
were extended over me, the power of utterance entirely deserted 
him. I would expunge this, if I did not know that vanity has no 
shaie in i elating what I consider to be a virtue in the Regent I 
have endeavoured to paint his character, and could not omit this 
trait. I felt he had a regard for me, from a multitude of kind 
expressions, but of their full value was always doubtful till this day 

I did not get down to the point of embarkation for some hours 
after my suite, having been detamed by the irresistible hold of ague 
and fever, though I started before the hot-fit had left me. The 
Regent had prepared the grand barge, which soon landed me on the 
opposite bank j \i\xt F^i,Ue1l BaUadooTf my elephant, seemed to piefer 
his present quarters to Oodipoor after his liowda, pad, and other 
gear, had been taken off and put into the boat, he plunged into the 
Chumbul with delight, diving in the deepest water, and making a 
water-spout of his proboscis. He had got a third of the way across, 
when a new female elephant, less accustomed to these crossings, 
turned back, and Putteh Bahadoor, regardless of his master, was so 
gallant as to go after her In vain the mahout (driver) used his 
furs%, digging it into his head behind the ear , this only exasperated 
the animal, and he made one or two desperate efforts to shake off 
his pigmy driver Fortunately (being too weak to mount a horse), 
I found a baggage-elephant 3UBt beginning to be loaded , I put my 
howda upon her, and the * victorious warrior* suffered the indignity 
of carrying a load. 

We passed the town of Kunane, belonging to Raj Golaub Sing, 
Jhala, a relation of the Regent, and one of the Omras of Kotah. It 
is a thriving comfortable place, and the pinnacled mahl of the Raj 
gave to it an air of dignity as well as of the picturesque Our route 
to Handta was over a rich and highly-cultivated plain, studded with 
mango-groves , which do not surpiise us, since we know it is the 
family estate of the Regent. The patrimonial abode is, therefore, 
much cheiished, and is the frequent residence of his son Madhil Sing, 
by whom I was met half-way between Kunane, and conducted to 
the family dwelling. 
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Nandta is a fine specimen of a'RajpDofc baronial residence We* 
entered througb a gateway, at the top of which was the nohut- 
hhaneh, or saloon for the band, into an extensive court having cclotf- 
naded' piazzas all round, in which the vassals were ranged In the 
centre of this area was a pavilion, apait from the palace, surrounded 
by orangeries and odorifeious flowers, with a,jet-d’eau in the'middle, 
whence little canals conducted the water and kept up a perpetual 
verdure. Under the arcade of this pavilion, amidst a thousand wel- 
comes, thundeiing of cannon, trumpets, and all soits of sounds, we 
took our seats, and scarcely had congratulations passed and the area 
was cleared of onr escorts, when, to the sound of the tabor and 
sai ingi, the sweet notes of a PunjAibi tuppa saluted our ears There 
is a plaintive simplicity in this music, which denotes originality, and 
even without a knowledge of the language, conveys a sentiment to 
the most fastidious, when warbled in the impassioned manner which 
some of these syrens possess While the Mahratta delights in the 
dissonant dioopud, which requires a lapidity of utterance quite sur- 
prising, the Ba]poot reposes in his tuppa, which, conjoined with his 
opium, creates a paiadise Heie we sat, amidst the oiange-groves of 
Nandta, the jet-d*eau thiowing a mist between us and the groupe, 
whose dark tresses, antelope-eyes, and syren-notes, were all thrown 
away upon the Frank, for my teeth were beating time from the 
ague-fit ' 

It was in this very area, now filled with the youth and beauty of 
Kotah, that the Regent exhibited his wrestlers ; and it was from the* ^ 
very seat I occupied, that Sn-]i of Bbondi challenged these ruflSanS 
to the encounter related in the annals. Having sat' a quarter'of an 
hour, in obedience to the laws of etiquette, and in courtesy to the 
son of the Regent, who had come thus far ttj escort' me, we tooh 
leave and hastened to get a cup of "tea. 

Talera, Beptemh&i Wtlu — Two miles noith-west of Nandta we 
passed the boundary of the Regent^s estate and the Boondf 'territory. 
The roads were good, over a well-cultivated and’ well-wooded plain, 
the cotton particularly thriving. Talera is a large village on the 
margin of a fine clear stream, its banks delightfully wooded, abound- 
ing-in fish, which even tempted my invalid friends to try their luck 
Talera is in the jageer of the vakeel who attends me on the part of 
the Boondi Ra]a, but is still a heap of rums, and being on the high 
road, is open to parties of troops 

Noagong, Fehiuaiy — The road very fair, though a little 

winding, to avoid some deep ravines The land -rich, well-watered, 
and too much wooded j but man is wanting to cultivate the fei tile 
waste. The encamping ground affoided not a single tree to screen 
us from a scorching sun. We passed two cenotaphs, wheie Rajpoots 
had fallen , but there was no inscription, and no one could reveal 
their histoiy 

Boondi, September IZth —The country and roads, ^ as usual, flat, 
with an apparent descent from Taleia to the base of the Boondi 
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r/itge, wliose ojfhggy and unequal suiiitaits shewed it coul^ be no 
buttress to the table-land with which it united. Tke general direc- 
tion of the range is east-north-east, though there are diveigmg 
ridges, the couise of which it is impossible to delineate 

As we neared the capital of the Haras, clouds of dust, gradiially 
obscuriugthe atmosphere, were the first signal of the Rajahs approach : 
soon the sound of drums, the clangour of trumpets, and tramping of 
steeds, became audible, and at length the Sdiidni-aswa'i s, or camel- 
messengers, announced the Rajahs presence. He was on horseback. 
Instantly I dismounted from my elephant, and although too weak to 
contend with the fire of my steed Javadia, it would have been an 
unpaidonable sin against etiquette to have lemained elevated above 
the prince All Javadia’s warlike propensities were awakened at 
the stir of this splendid retinue, from which ever and anon some 
dashing young Hara issued, witching the world with noble hoi se- 
'' manship and ns, in all the various evolutions of the manlge, 
theie was not a steed in Rajwarra could surpass mine, to my vast 
inconvenience and no small danger, he determined on this occasion 
to shew them off. In one of his furious bounds, he had his foie- 
feet on the broken paiapct of a I’esorvoir, and as I turned him short, 
he threw up his head) which came in contact with mine, and made 
my Ohdboohstoar exclaim, “ Alt mudat “ the h§lp of All !” and a 
fewmoie bounds brought mein contact with my friend, the Rao 
Raja, when we dismounted and’ embraced. After going through 
the same ceremony with the principal chiefs, he again gave me three 
fraternal hugs to prove the strength of his friendship, as he said, 
with blunt sincerity, ** this is your home, which you have come to at 
** last ’’ With other affectionate welcomes, he took leave andpi eceded 
me His retinue was striking, but not so much from tinsel 
ornament, as from the joyous feeling which pervaded every part of 
it As my friend twirled his lance in the midst of about eight 
hundred cavaliers and fifteen hundied foot, I thought of the deeds 
his ancestors had performed, when leading such a gole, to maintain 
their reputation for fealty. It recalled his words on the formation 
of the treaty, when the generosity of Britain again restored his 
country to independence “ What can I say, in return for the 

restoration of my home ? My ancestors were renowned in the 
“ time of the kings, in whose service many lost their lives , and the 

time may come when J may evince what I feel, if my services should 

be required for myself, my chiefs, aie all your’s I would pledge 
my existence that performance would not have lagged behind his 
promise. We allowed a quarter of an hour to elapse, in order to 
avoid the clouds of dust which a Rajpoot alone can breathe without 
inconvenience j and accompanied by my worthy and dignified old 
friend, the Maharaja Bikramajeet, we proceeded to our tents, placed 
upon the bank of a tank beyond the town. 

The coup d ’ ceil of the castellated palace of Boondi, from which- 
ever side you approach it, is perhaps the most striking in India. 
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Throughout Eajwarra, which boasts many fine palaces, the "Boondf* 
ca-mahl” is allowed to possess the first rank , for which it is 
indebted to situation, not less than to the splendid additions which 
it has continually received . for it is an aggregate of palaces, each 
having the name of its founder , and yet the whole so well har- 
monizes, and the character o£ the architecture is so uniform, that its 
bleaks or fantasies appear only to arise from the peculiarity of the 
position, 'and serve to diversify its beauties The Chutter-mahl, or 

that built by Baja Ghuttei Sal, is the most extensive and most 
modern addition It has two noble halls, supported by double 
ranges of columns of serpentine from his own native quarries, in 
which the vassals are ranged, and thiough whose ranks you must 
pass before you reach the state apartments , the view fiom which is 
grand Gardens are intermingled with palaces raised on gigantic 
terraces. In one of these I was received, by the Ea]a, on my visit 
the next day. Whoever has seen the palace of Boondi, can easily 
picture to himself the hanging-gardens of Semiramis. After wind- 
ing up the zig-zag road, I passed by these halls, through a vista of 
the vassals, whose contented manly looks delighted me, to the innei 
palace , when, having conversed on the affairs of his country for 
some time, the Baja led the way to one of the terraces, wheie I was 
surprised to find a grand couit assembled, under the shade of im- 
mense trees, trelissed vines, and a fine marble reservoir of water. 
The chiefs and retainers, to the number of at least a hundred, were 
drawn up in lines, at the head of which was the throne The pros- 
pect was fine, both for neai and distant views, as it includes the 
lakes called the Jeit Sagur and Prem-Sagur, with the gardens on 
their margins, and in the distance the city of Kotah, and both banks 
of the Ghumbul , and beyond these successive terraces and mahals, 
to the submit of the hill, is seen the cupola of the Dhahhd^s tomb, 
through the deep foliage, rising above the battlements of Tarragurh 
This terrace is -on a grand bastion, which commands the south-east 
gorge of the valley leading to the city, and yet, such is the 
immense mass of building, that from the town one has no idea of its 
size. 

It were vain to attempt a description of Boondi, even were I 
inclined It was the traitor of Kurwar who raised the walls of Tar- 
raguih, and it was Ba]a Boodh Sing who surrounded the city with 
walls, of which Omdd Sing used to say they were not required 
“ against an equal foe, and no defence against a superior, — and only 

retarded re-conquest if driven out of Boondi, whose best defence 

was its hills ” 

Septemhe^ 21st — Partly by business, paitly by sickness, we weie 
compelled to halt here a week Our fiiend the doctor, who had 
been ailing for some time, giew giadually worse, and at length gave 
himself up Gary found him destroying his papeis and making 
his will, and came over deeply affected I left my bed to i eason 
with my friend, who refused all nourishment, and was sinking fast 
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ba6 as' mucli from depresssion of spirits as disease. In vain I used 
the common arguments to rouse him from hiS lethargy ; 1 th6n' tiiedy 
as the last lesoit, to excite his anger, and reviled him for giving” 
way, telling him to teach by example as wejl as precept. By this 
course, I laised a tinge of .blood, in my pooi friend^s cheek, and what 
was better, got a .tumbler of warm jelly down his thioat; and 
appointing the butler. Kali Khan, who lyas a favo.urite and had 
gieat influence, to keep rousing and feeding him, I left him. Ho 
sooner was he a little mended, than Cary took to his bed, and 
nothing could rouse him But, as time passed, it was necessary'to 
get on ; and with litters furnished by the Baja we re-Commenced 
our journey. ^ 

Banih^ of Vie Mmj Bivei September %6thy distance t6n miles — 1 
thiS' day quitted' my hospitable friend;, the Rao Raja As I 
left my tent^j I found the Mahraja of Thanoh, with the Diib- 
lana contingent {aabta),' amounting to a hundred horse, appoint- 
ed to escort^ me to the frontier. Our rontd lay through the 
Banda-ca-ndlj ^the' valley of Banda,* whose* gorge' near the 
capital ^is not above four hundred yards . in breadth, but 
gradually expands until we. reach Sitoor, about twb miles distant.. 
On both sides of thi^ defile are numerous gaidens, and the small 
temples and cenotaphs which crown the heights, in many places 
well-wooded, produce a most picturesque effect ,A11 these cenotaphs 
are perfectly classical m form, being simple domes supported by 
slender columns ; that' of Sooj'a Bad is pecuhaily graceful. As wq, 
reached Sitoor, the valley closed our last view of the fairy palace of 
the Haras, rearing it's domes and gilded spires half-way up the 
mountain, the leangras of Tarraguih encircling;itas adiadem, "lyhilst 
the isolated hill of Meeraji, at the foot of which was the old city, 
teiminates the prospect, and makes Boondl appear as if entirely 
shut in by rocks. Sitoor is a sacred spot in the history of the Haras, 
and here is enshrined their tutelary divinity, fair Hope {Asap'hind),' 
who has never entirely deserted them, from the sacd, of Asi, Gowai- 
coond, and Asei, to thepiesenthour; and though the enchantress has 
often exchanged her attributes for those of Kdlimdf the faith of her 
votaries had survived every metamorphosis. A high antiquity is^ 
ascribed to Sitoor, which they assert is mentioned in the sacred 
books , if so, it IS not in connexion with the Haras The chief 
temple is dedicated to Bhavani, of whom As^ptiina is an emanation. 
There is nothing striking m the structure,, but it is hallowed by, the 
multitude of sacrificial altais to the manes of the Haras who have 
* fallen in the faith of the Ohetri * There were no insciiptions, but 
abundance of lazy drones of Brahmins enjoying their ease under the 
wide-spreading buii and peepul trees, ready, when well-paid, to 
prepare their incantations to Bhdvanf, either for good or for evil : 
it IS chiefly foi the latter puipose, that Sitoor-ca-Bh£v^ini is cele- 
brated We continued our journey to Noagong, a tolerable village, 
but there being no good ^encamping giound, our tents were pitched 
a ‘mile'faither on upon the bank of the Maij, whose turbid waters 
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■were flowing with great velocity from the accumulated mountain- 
nils which fall into it dunng the equinoctial rains 

Thanohf September 27th , — This is the seat of Maharaja Sawunt 
Sing, the eldest son of my friend Mahaiaja Bikramajeet of Kheenee. 
He aflords’ another instance in which the laws of adoption have 
given the son piecedence of the fathei, who, while he leceives 
homage in one capacity, must pay it in another , for young Sawunt 
was raised from the junior to the eldei branch of Thanoh. The 
castle of Sawunt Sing, which guaids the western frontier, is small, 
but of solid masoniy, elected on the crest of a low hill There are 
only six villages besides Thanoh f oiming his flef, which is burthened 
with the service of twenty*five hoise In Boondi, ‘aknight^s fee,^ 
or what should equip one cavahei, is two hundred and fltty rupees 
of rent In the afternoon, the Maharaja brought his son and heir 
to visit me, a flne little fellow six years of age, who with his sword 
buckled by his side and miniatuie shield on his back, galloped his 
little steed ovei hill and dale, like a true Rajpoot I procured several 
inscriptions, but none above three hundred years old 

Jeliajpoor, September 28th — ^At daybreak, I again found the 
Maharaja at the head of his troop, ready to escort me to the frontier. 
In vain I urged that he had supei abundantly pei formed all the 
duties of hospitality, “such weie his ordeis, and he must obey 
** them.” I well knew the laws of the Medes weie not moie per- 
emptory than those of Bishen Sing , so we jogged on, beguiling the 
time in conversation regarding the semi-barbarous race of the ti act 
I was about to enter, the Meenas of Jehajpoor and the !Kii3.r or 
fastnesses of the Bunas, for ages the terror of the country, and who 
had studded the plains with cenotaphs of the Haias, fallen in defend- 
ing their goods and chattels against then inroads The fortress of 
Jehajpoor was not visible until we entei ed the pass, and indeed had 
nearly cleared it, for it is elected on a hill detached from the lange 
but on its eastern face, and completely guaids this important point 
of ingiess to Mewai This district is termed Ohouidsi, or consisting 
of eighty -four townships, a favourite terntoiial subdivision nor is 
there any number intermediate between this and three bundled and 
sixty Jehajpoor, howevei, actually contains above a bundled 
townships, besides numeiouspoorioas, or ^ hamlets * The population 
consists entirely of the indigenous Meenas, who could turn out four 
thousand humptas, oi 'bowmen,' whose aid or enmity weie not to 
be despised, as has been well demonstrated to Zalim Sing, who held 
the district during fifteen years Throughout the whole of this 
extensive teiritoij, which consists as much of land on the plains as 
in the hills, the Meena is the sole proprietor, nor has the Eana any 
property but the two tanks of Bood Lohaii, and these were wrested 
from the Meenas by Zalim Sing during his tenure'* 


'*The indigenous Meena affords here an excellent practical illustration of 
Menu’s axiom, that ‘‘ the fight in the soil belongs to him ryho first cleared and 
^'tilled the land ” The Hajpoot conqueror claims and receives the tribute of 
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I was met at the frontier by tbe tyndU of Jehajpoor, headed 
by the old chief of Bussie and his grandson Ui]Oon, of whom 
we have spoken in the ]ourney to Kotah It was a very respec- 
table troop of cavalry, and though their appointments were not 
equal to my Hara escoit, it was satisfactory to see assembled, merely 
at one post, a body wbicb the Bana two years ago could not have 
collected lound his own person, either foi parade or defence . as a 
beginning, therefore, it is good. Received also the civil manager, 
Sobhaiam, the nephew of the minister, a veiy good man, but with- 
out the* skill to manage such a tiact He was accompanied by several 
of the Meena naiqiies, or chiefs There is much that is interesting 
here, both as matter of duty and of history ; we shall therefore halt 
for a few days, and rest our wearied invalids 

4 

CHAPTER VIII 

Extraoi dmaiy attach of illness vn the author — Huspieion of poison — Journey 
to MandelgUi h — The Kirar — Tranquil state of the country — The Meenas 
subsiding into peaceful sulgects — Scenery in the route — Sabsun, or ecelesiasU- 
cal lands — Castle of Amerqurh — Kachowra, — Its ancient importance — Ottr 
tnue policy with legard to the feudatories in these parts — Damnioh — 
Manpooi a — Signs of i eviving prosperity — Arrival at Mandelgui h. — The 
Dnssera — Siohness of the patty left behind — Assembly of the Shomias and 
Fatels — Description of Mandelgurh — Rebuilt by one of the Tahshao race — 
Legend of Mandelgut h — Genealogical tablet of stone — Pedigrees of the it ibes, 
— Mandelgut h gt anted to the Bahtores by At ungzeb — Becovet ed by the Rana 
— Taxes imposed — Lavish grants. — Bageet — The authot t ejoins his party , — 
Birslabds. — Aholg,h. — Desolation of the country — inservpixons — Samirgurh. 
— Scot oh — Supetb landscape — Mitage — Testimony of gtaiiiude ftom the 
eldets of Poot^h — Thriving state of Mototxilee — Bapmy — Antiquities — 

Curious law. — Jassmoh — Waste country — Inset ipiions — Copper mines 

Stmwdr.—Ttiveni, ot point of junction of thtee rivers —Temple of Patswa- 
naVh — Des&t ted state of the country — Kurairah — Mowlee — Barren country 
— Hunting seat of Nahta-Muggta — Heights of Toos and Maitta- — End of 
second joutney 

JehajpooTf October 1st — ^My journalizing had neaily terminated 
yesterday. Duncan and Cary being still confined to their beds, my 

the soil, but were he to attempt to enforce more, he would soon be brought to 
his senses by one of their various modes of self-defence — ^incendiarism, self- 
immolation, or abandonment of the lands in a body We have mystified a very 
simple sub3ecb by basing our arguments on the arrangements of the Mabo- 
medan conqueror If we mean to follow his example, whose doctrine was the 
law of the sword, let us do it, but we must not confound might with right 
consult custom and tradition throughout India, where traces of originality yet 
exist, and it will invariably appear that the right in the soil is in the cultivator, 
who maintains even in exile the huh bap6td-ca-bhom, in as decided a manner 
as any freeholder in England But Colonel Briggs has settled this point, to 
those who are not blinded by prejudice * 
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relative. Captain Waugli, sat down witt me to dinner; but fever 
and ague having destroyed all appetite on my part, I was a mere 
spectator I bad, however, fancied a cake of muJJii flour, but had 
not eaten two mouthsful befoie I experienced extraordinary sensa~ 
tions , my head seemed expanding to an enormous size, as if it alone 
would have filled the tent , my tongue and lips felt tight and 
swollen, and although I underwent no alarm, nor suffered the 
slightest loss of sense, I deemed it the prelude to one of those violent 
attacks, which have assailed me for several years past, and brought 
me to the verge of death* I begged Captain "Waugh to leave me ; 
but he had scai cely gone before a constriction of the throat came 
on, and I thought all was over. I rose up, however, and grasped 
the tent-pole, when my relative le-entered with the surgeon. I 
beckoned them not to disturb my thoughts, instead of which they 
thrust some ether and compounds down my throat, which operated 
with magical celerity. I vomited violently , the constriction ceased ; 
I sunk on my pallet, and about two in the morning I awoke, bathed 
in peispiration, and ivithout a remnant of disease. It was difficult 
to account for this result the medical oracle fancied I had been 
poisoned, but I was loth to admit If the fact Were so, the poison 
must have been contained m the cake, and as it would have been too 
great a risk to retain the person who prepared it, the baker was 
discharged. It was fortunate that the symptoms were such as to 
induce Captain Wattgh to describe them so fully> and it was still 
more fortunate for me that the doctor was not able to go out with 
his fishing-rod, for the whole transaction did not last five minutes. 
This IS about the fourth time I have been upon the brink” 
{canari poncho) since I entered Mdwar. 

Kujooji, October 2d . — ^Left my sick friends this morning to nurse 
each other, and havmg an important duty to peiform at Mandelgurh, 
which IS out of the direct route, appointed a rendezvous where I 
shall meet them when this work is over. I was for the first time 
compelled to shut myself up in mj pallet j incessant fever and ague 
for the last two months have disorgamsed a frame which has had to 
struggle with many of these attacks. We are now in what is termed 
the Kirdr, for so the tract is named on both banks of the Bunas to 
the vei ge of the plateau , and my journey was through a little nation 
of robbers by birth and profession ; but their leimptas (bows) were 
nnstiung, and their arrows rusting in the quiver. Well may our 
empiie in the east be called one of opinion, when a solitary indivi- 
dual of Britain, escorted by a few of Skinner’s hoise, may journey 
through the valley of Kujooii, where, three short years ago, every 
crag would have concealed an ambush prepared to plunder him I 
At present, I could by signal have collected four thousand bowmen 
around me, to piotect or to plunder, though the ileenas, finding 
that their rights are respected, are subsiding into regular tax-paying 
subjects, and call out with their betters Utul Raj /*’ May your 
'' sway be everlasting I”) We had a grand convocation of the Meena 
Natgues, and, m the Sana’s name, I distribnted crimson turbans and 
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scarfs ; for as througli our mediation the Bana had ]U8t recovered 
the district of Jehaigurh, he charged me with its settlement. I 
, found these Meenas tiue childien of natuie, who for the fiist time 
seemed to feel they weie received within the pale of society, instead 
of being considered as outcasts. The heait must leap kindly back 
to kindness,^’ is a sentiment as powerfully felt by thesemi-baibaiians 
of the Kir^r as by the moi e civilized habitants of other climes 

Our route was through a vaty narrow valley, little susceptible of 
cultivation, though a few patches weie visible near the hamlets, 
scatteied here and there The scene was wild, and the cool morning 
air imparted vigour to my exhausted frame. The slopes of the valley 
in many places are covered with trees to the very summit of the 
mountains, on which the hoothetoo or wild cook was crowing his 
matins, and we were in momentary expectation of seeing some bears, 
fit associates of the Meenas, in their early promenades As we 
approached Kujoorl, the valley widened, so as to admit of its being 
termed a township of fifty-two thousand beegas, which afibrded 
another proof of ancestral wisdom, for it was in sahsun, or grant to 
the Brahmins . but the outlaws of the Bir&r, though they sacrifice a 
tithe of then plunder to ^our Lady of the Pass* {Ghattaltdni)y have 
little consideiation for the idlers of the plains. This feeling is not 
confined to the Meenas; for the Bhomia Rajpoots, despising all the 
anathemas of the church, have seized on the best lands of Kujoorf. 
But only a small portion of the haxoima (fifty-two thousand), about 
seventeen thousand English acres, is arable. 

Kachola, or Kachowia, Octobet Bd — ^Execrable roads f Our route 
continued through the same valley, occasionally expanding to the 
westward. Half-way, we passed the baronial castle of Amergurh, 
whose chief, Eawut Dulleel Sing, is now on duty with his quota at 
Jehajpooi, but his uncle Pahdr Sing, who is a great favourite with 
out party (by whom he is known as ^ the mountam-lion*) came to 
meet and conduct me to the castle ’ But I was too unwell, or should 
on many accounts have desired to visit this somewhat celebrated 
abode of one of the Babas (^infants) of Mewar, whose feud I main- 
tained for him against his potent neighbour of Shahpoora, which ' 
has elsewhere been related.* It is quite unassailable, being built on 
an isolated rock, and, except by a circuitous path on one side, there 
is no passage through the dense jungle that suriounds it a mode of 
fortifying recommended by Menu, but which, if universally followed 
in this land so studded with, forti esses, would waste no small portion 
of the sovereignty I was quite satisfied with this view of the } 
castle of Dulleel, and enjoyed from the point of descent a noble 
prospect In the foreground is the ceno taph of Rana Ursi, in the / 
centre of the valley, which extended" a.hd'gr^ually^pe’ned towards f 
Mandelgurh, whose blue ridge was distinctly visible in the distance. 1 
The hills to the right were broken abruptly into masses, and as far as 
the eye could stretch on every side, were disordered heaps of gigantic 
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rocks To reclaim tins district, the largest in Mev7ar, I am now intent, 
having convoked all the Bhomias and Patels of its three hundred 
and sixty townships at the chief pity, Mandelgurh My fiiend, 
Pah^r Sing, as locum tenons of his uncle, expended powder on the 
occasion; and must have ohaiged his patereioes to the muzzle. 
PahS,r-]i joined me on his Panch-Kalidn (so they tei m a horse with 
four white legs and a white nose), and determined to escort me to 
Mandelgurh , a service, as he said, not only due fiom his family, but 
m accordance with the commands of his sovereign the Rana, of 
whom Pah§,r was a faithful, zealous, and valiant suppoiter duiing 
his advei sity The Bhomias of Mandelgurh, in fact, generally deserve 
the praise of having maintained this strong-hold without either 
command or assistance throughout the whole period of his misfor- 
tunes 

Kachowra is a township rated at six thousand rupees of annual 
revenue in the rent-rollof Mewar,but is no wan inconsiderable village 
In former times, it must have been a place of importance, foi'all 
around, to a consideiable distance, the ground is strewed with frag- 
ments of sculpture of a supenor chaiacter, and one spot is evidently 
the site of the cenotaphs of the family The town had stood on the 
western bank of an immense lake, which through neglect is now a 
swamp , and, half-way up the hill, are disclosed, amidst the brush- 
wood of the dho, the i uins of a temple . but tiadition has perished 
with the population, who were subjected at once to the curse of 
constant foreign invasion and the inioads of the Meenas of the Kirar. 
Thus a soil, whose richness is apparent fiom the luxuiiance of its 
meadows, is in a state of entire desolation. Kachowia forms the 
•putta of Shahpoora in this district, whose chief has to serve two 
masters, for he is a tributaiy of Ajmer for Shabpooia, itself a fief of 
Mewar, and holds an estate of about forty thousaud rupees of annual 
rent in Mandelgurh, which has been two yeais under sequestration 
for his refusal to attend the summons to Oodipoor, and for his 
bai barons muider of the chief of Amergurh * This is a state of 
things which ought not to exist. When we fieed these countries 
from the Mahrattas, we should have i enounced the petty tributes 
imposed upon the suriounding chiefs not ^o^th^n the limits of the 
distiictof Ajmdr, and the retention of which is the source of iriitat- 
ing discussions with these pnnces through the feudatories Pi esum- 
ing on this external influence, the Shahpoora Raja set his sovereign's 
wan ant at defiance, and styled himself a subject of Ajmdr , noi was 
it until he found he was bound by a double tie ot duty, that he 
deigned to appear at the capital The resumption of the 
estate in Mandelgurh alone overcame the inertness of the chief 
of Shahpoora, he has alieady too much in the Ghouids’C, oi eighty- 
foui townships of Shahpoora, for such a subject as he is, wliopieters 
a foreign master to his legitimate lord. I would lecommend thatthe 
Rahtore chiefs of Marwai, beyond the Aravulli hills, now tiibiitary 
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to Ajm^r, and wlio consequently only look to tliat state, sliould be 
replaced under tbeir proper head • the sacrifice is of no'moment^o 
us, and to them it \rill be a boon 

Damniohj 9t7i Octohei . — I was detained at Kachowra by a violent 
accession of fever and ague, as well as spleen, increased no doubt by 
the unhealthiness of the position amidst swamps and 3 ungle This 
is a fine healthy spot, where I should like to convene the hJiomias 
and ryots, to endeavour to remove the reproach of so beautiful a land 
remaining waste. Damnioh, which is in the sequestrated puUa of 
Shahpoora, is a town of two thousand houses; a univeisal iiiin 1 

Maii^oora, — After a week’s halt, reached this spot, about a 
mile south-west of the town, and on the bank of the Bunas.* The 
entire population of Manpoora turned out to receive me, the damsels 
with their biazeu vessels of water on their heads ; but the song of 
the Suhailea had ceased to charm, and my ague made me too ill even 
to return their kindness To-day it has abated, and to-morrow, with 
another lespite, I will try to get through the work which brought 
me here Mandelgurh is three coss fiom hence I was re]oiced to 
see the signs of reviving prosperity about Manpoora, some fine 
patches of sugai-cane were lefieshing sights 

Mandelgwh, Idth and 17th — Proceeded up the valley and 
encamped within half a mile of the city, fiom which the governor and 
his coj iege came to meet and welcome me ; but I was too enfeebled 
to ascend the fort, which was a sub]ect of regiet. It is by uo means 
formidable, and may be about four furlongs in length, with a low 
rampart wall, and bastions enciicling the ciest of the hill. The 
governoi’s residence appears on the west side, at which spot the 
Kegent of Kotah was compelled to abandon his ladders, which they 
retain as a trophy. This is the festival of the Dusseia, the day sacred 
to Eama , but feasting is lost upon me, for this is the ninth day of 
abstinence from dinnei. Captain Waugh re 3 omed me yesterday, 
looking very ill, and giving a poor account of my fiiends, especially 
Cary, who is sinking rapidly He left them encamped at Bageet, the 
point of rendezvous in the Bunas where I shall join them to-morrow. 
He found me on my chaipde (pallet), with some threescore leeches 
(which I had got from Mandeignrh) on my left side,f while I was 
attending to and noting down the oral lepoits of theBhomias and 
Patdls of the distiict, who filled my tent, many remaining in gioupes 
outside 1 notwithstanding got through the work to my satisfac- 
tion, and have obtained a thoioughmsight into the agiicultural details 
of this fine tiact, which I may touch upon, if I am able, the first halt. 

* By mistake, Manpoora is not rightly placed in the map 
Enlargement of the spleen appears an invariable accompaniment of pro- 
tracted fever and ague, arising from such causes as afflicted us I could feel the 
spleen at the very pit of the stomach, as hard as a stone The bleeding 1 educed 
it, as it did generally in my case , for the leeches were enormous, and must 
have each drained half an ounce of blood, bub I bad only the choice of 
them or the actual cautery, which was strongly 1 ecommeuded by my native 
friends* of two evils I chose what appeared to me the least 
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Mandelgxiili was rebuilt by a obief of tbe Balnote tribe, one of the 
ramifications of tbe Solanki or Chalook race, -whicli furnished a 
splendid dynasty of kings to Anbulwarra (Nehiwalla) Patuii, who 
ruled ovei the western maritime provinces of India fiom the tenth 
to the fouiteenth century They were of the great Takshac or 
Ophite 1 ace, which, with three other tribes, became converts to 
Bi ahminism The BS-lnote of Mandelgurh was a branch of the family 
which occupied Tonk-Thoda on the Bunas, lecognized in their tradi- 
tional poems as Takshac, oi, in the dialect, Takitpoora, ^ city of the 
Takshac, or snake.’* Although tradition asseits that the Solanki of 
Thoda migi ated from Patun during the rehgious wars in the twelfth 
century, it is more probable that the branch fixed itself here during 
then pi ogress from the north in search of settlements j for, their 
genealogical creed assigns Lokote, in the Pun]^b, as the ciadle of 
their power. It is indeed a curious fact, amounting to demonstration 
of the Indo-Scythic origin of the Agnicula races, that they all lay 
claim to this northern ongin, in spite of their entrance into the woild 
through the medium of file {agm) • in fact, the glorious egotism of 
the Brahman is never more conspicuous than when he asserts the 
superiority of the Chohans over the more ancient laces of Suiya and 
Soma , that “ these were born of women, but they weie made by the 
"Brahmins ” aproof of conversion which requires no comment. In 
spite of this fabled biith at the fountain-head, the Anhulcoond of 
Aboo, tiadition negatives the assumed pedigree of the Brahmins, and 
brings them all from the north Be this as it may, tbe branch which 
fixed itself at Mandelgurh gave its name to the tract, which is still 
1 ecognized by some as BS.lnote. The first possession the founder had 
was Larpoora, a town of great antiquity He had in his service a 
Bhil, named Mandoo, who, while guarding the sugar-cane from the 
wild hog, came upon one sound asleep To ensure his arrow piercing 
the animal, he began to sharpen it upon a stone , and, to his 
astonishment, found it transmuted to gold He i epaiped to his master, 
who returned with Mundoo, and found the stone, with the hog 
still asleep beside it , but no soonei had he seized upon his prize, 
than Baoaha disappeared With the possession of the paris-puttei 
the ‘ philosophei’s stone,^ he raised the walls of Mandelgurh, which 
was so named aftei the foitunate Bhil By an act of injustice 
to one of his subjects, he forfeited Mandelgurh to a descendant. 
This subject was a Jogi, who had a mare of such extraordinary 
speed as to be able to run down an antelope. Whether the BS; 1 - 
note prince thought the sport unsuitable to an ascetic we are not 
told , but he foicibly took away the mare. The Jogi complained to 
the king, who sent a force and expelled the B&lnote from Mandel- 
guih, and his descendants aie petty Bhomias at Jawul and Hach- 
rode, letaining, though meie peasants, the distinctive title of Eao. 

* Tonk-Thoda is well worth visiting The artist might fill a portfolio with 
architectural and jlicturesqne sketches Moreover, topazes of a good quality are 
found in its hills. The sacred cave of Gokurna, celebrated m the history of the 
great Cbohan king, Besildeo of Ajmdr, is also worth notice. 
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The numerotis stones of this land, common throughout Rajwarra, 
accounting for the foundation of many ancient places, may merely 
recoid, in this manner, the discovery of mineral wealth; from the 
acquisition and the loss of which the legendary moialist has con- 
structed his tale. 

I discoveied in the lemaius of a marble Jait-aii, or reservoir, at 
Kachowra, two large tablets, containing the pedigree of the Solanki 
family, which will lequiie time to deoiphei. Tradition, however, is 
busy with the name of Raja Bheem, and his son Burrun of Anhul- 
warra, from whom many tubes branched off, and although, from 
the fiist, only royal houses weie founded, the other claims a greater 
celebnty from originating a heterogeneous breed, which descended 
into the third and fourth gieat classes, the Yaisya, Sud'i a. 
From him the Bhagairwal Maha 3 ins, who became converts to the Jam 
faith, claim descent, as well as the Goojurs of Sonte-Katorioh, the 
Soondis, or goldsmiths, of Bonlcun , the Bhil communities of Oguna- 
Panora (or M6war) ; and likewise those of Mow-Maidana, in Kotab. 
Whether from Buriun and his degenerate offspring originated the 
name ofbui i iHi-aunfcur,appliedtothemixedclasses,Iamnotinfopmed. 
The Bhagairwal is one of the “ twelve and a half {sat i hdra nyat) 
** castes of Mahajms,'* or mercantile tribes, subdivided into innumer- 
able families, the greater portion of whom profess the Jam creed, 
and nearly all are of Rajpoot ancestry • an important fact in the 
pedigree of this considerable part of the population The lineal 
descendant of the Thoda Rao still resides at Bussie in a small village ; 
aud two other branches, who held large possessions at Thodn and 
Jehajpoor retain the villages of Mircheakhaira and Butwarro, both 
in Cheetore ; they have preserved the title of Rao amidst all the 
revolutions that have deprived them of their estate , nor would any 
pnnce of Rajwarra deem himself degraded by their alliance. Such 
IS the virtue of pedigree in these legions I should imagine that 
the Balnotes held of the Ranas of Mewar, as Mandelgurh has been 
an integral portion of that state during the most flourishing period 
of the Anhulwarra dynasty, although the inscription of Cheetore 
savours of conquest j in which case we have at once a solution of the 
question, and proof that the Balnote was inducted into Mandelgurh 
by his superior, KomarpS,!.^ 

In S 1756 (A.D. 1699), the tyrant Arungzeb gi anted Mandelgurh 
to the Rahtore chief of Pisangun, named Doodaji, who subdivided it 
into allotments for his brethren, leaving no revenue for the duties of 
the civil administration and repairs of the castle. To remedy this 
he imposed a tax, called d&otid or dasotra, or ‘tenth,^of the net 
value of each harvest, upon his Bhomia brethren. When the Rana 
succeeded in expelling the royal garrison, he found it o, work of some 
difiaculty to get nd of the Rahtore feudatories; and he gave them 
regular puitas for their estates, subject to the payment of dasotrd • 
but as he found it led to interference, in the inspection of mops and 
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to fluctuation and appeals in bad seasonsj he commuted the tax for 
service of one horseman and one foot-soldier for each five hundred 
rupees of rent, and a certain small sum annually to mark their 
tributary condition. 

In these times of tuibulence, other impositions were laid on the 
Bhomias of his own kindred, the Ranawuts, Kanawuts, and 
Suktawuts, who established then rights with their swoids when the 
district was subjected to the emperor In the same manner as with 
the Eahtores, the Bana confirmed their acquisitions on the payment 
of certain fines called hJiom-burouif which were either huozltat and 
trisold, or ' annual' and * triennial ,* the first being levied fiom the 
holders of single villages, the lattei fiom those who had more tlm.T) 
one Thus, Amergurh was fixed at two thousand five hundred 
rupees , Amuldoh, fifteen hundred j Teentoro, thirteen hundred j 
Jhoonjralo, foui teen hundred, &c , tnennially, having obtained their 
lands by main force They ^so, when Mandelgurh was threatened, 
would repair with their vassals and defend it during ten days at 
their own expense, after which they received rations from the state. 
There were various other fines collected from the Bhomia vassalage, 
such as lodsma, or for the suppoit of the Nalarclns (kettle- 
drummers), the mace, standard, and even the torch-beareis attached 
to each garrison. Theie was also JcMu-lahur, for wood and forage, 
which has been elsewheie explained, haUbwia, or ' plough-tax,* and 
ghasmalij or ^ pasturage,’ the rates of which are graduated, and vary 
in amount with the power of enforcing their collections. But owing 
to these circumstances, the best Hnd in Mandelgurh belongs to the 
Bhomia chieftains. 

It was about this time, in the reign of Juggnt Smg II, that 
Om^d Sing of Shahpoorahad the giant of seventy- three villages in 
Mandelgurh, one-fifth of the whole district, subject only to the fine 
of three thousand two hundred and fifty rupees annually for ghas- 
niahf with five hundred more to the depuly governor, and two hun- 
dred to the Ghoudn, or territorial head of the district. In this 
lavish manner were estates disposed of. This family continued to 
hold it until S. 1843, when the ministei Somji, in Older to obtain 
his support during the Ohondawut rebellion, gave him a formal 
acquittance for this service, and in addition to these lands, the two 
subordinate fiefs of Dangermow and Borwah on the Plateau, and 
the rich estate of Ageoncha on the Khan, in return for which, he 
exacted a stipulation to serve with four hundred horse * a contract 
fulfilled only by one chief of the family, who fell leading his contin- 
gent at the battle of Oojein His descendants seem to have claimed 
immunity on the score of his seivice ; and the present incumbent is 
a madman. Gieat changes, however, have lecently been made in 
the condition of the Bhomias, and these desultory fines have all 
merged into a duty more accordant with the character of the Raj- 
poot . service in the garrisons of Mandelgurh and Jehajpoor, and 
a fixed annualwSum fiom those who are too poor to command even a 
single hoise 
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Bageet, ISth, eight miles. — A large village on the 'west of our own 
s'tream, the Bains, coming fiom the Oodisagur. Our road lay over 
a rich soil, as usual overgrown with grass Here I re3oined my 
sick friends, all very ill , the Doctor better, but Cary in a very* 
precarious condition 

Siislahdsj 19th . — The loute over the most feitile plains of Mdwar , 
but one continuous mass of jungle and rank grass The Maharaja 
came out to meet me, a courteous, polished Rajpoot. He is of the 
Eauawut clan, descended from Rana Umra Sing, and the elder 
branch of the Shahpoora family. Both his father and giandfatheP 
fell defending the cause of Shah Jehan against the usurper Arung- 
z^b, which lost him his birthiight, but he has five villages left 
attached to BiralabS,s. Encamped near the altars of his- heroic 
ancestors. 

Ambah, 21 si, six and a-half miles — The route over a scene of 
desolation,* fine fields, fruitful of grass and rums Sent one of my 
Brahmins to the town of Akolah, two coss distant, and had several 
inscriptions copied , they were all immunities or grants of privileges 
to the printers of that town, thence oaMed Oheepd-cd- A Icolah, to 
distinguish it fi om anothei of the same name 1 halted at Birslab&>s, 
received several visits, and held interesting conversations with the 
Maharaja , but fever and ague leave the mind in a sorry state I 
can pay no attention to barometer oi perambulator , of the latter 
Baboo Mohes keeps a diary, and on his intelligence I can depend. 

Hawirgu'ih, 22 d — This town belongs to Beerumdeo, Ranawut, 
the son of Dheeruj Sing, who was the chief adviser of the Saloom- 
bia piinces in the rdbelhon of S. 1843, during which he obtained it 
The piesent chief is an oaf, always intoxicated , and as he did not 
discharge the 6dms, or professional thieves in his service, on the 
rutuin of these days of peace, he was deprived of two towns 
amounting to seven thousand rupees annual rent He ought, 
indeed, by the treaty of A D 1818, to have lost Hamlrgurh, but he 
contrived by various indirect means to elude it, and to retain this, 
one of the most thriving places in Mewar. It contains about eight 
hundred inhabited houses, tenanted chiefly by manufacturers of 
chintz and dopattis, or * scarfs,' such as are worn by all the Raj- 
pootnis. It has a fine lake, filled with a variety of wild duck, which 
live unmolested amidst the sangata and lotos The more ancient 
name of this place is Bakiole, as I found by two inscriptions, which 
again furnish specimens of sumptuary legislation. 

Se&nohy 23d, eight miles and three furlongs — We are now in the 
very heart of Mewar, plains extending as far as the eye can reach. 
Traces of incipient prosperity are visible, but it will require years 
to lepair the mischief of the last quarter of a century. Passed 
through Ojhanoh, Amlee, Hereoh — all surrendered in consequence 
of the treaty of A.D 1818 the last-mentioned, together with Se&noh, 
from the ** Red Riever,” as we have nicknamed the chieftain of 
Bhadaisir The prospect from this ground is superb : the Oodipoor 
[Voi II] * 79 
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TiiHh in the distance ; those o£ Poor’h and Goorlah, with their cupo- 
las, on our right , the fantastic peak of Burruk rising insulated 
from the plain. We are now approaching a place of rest, which we 
all much require, though I fear Oary*s will be one of peipetmiy. 
Saw a beautiful Mirage {see-hote) this morning, the certain harbinger 
of the cold season The ridge of Poor’h underwent athousaud tians- 
foimations, and the pinnacle of Bui ink was crowned with a multi- 
tude of spires Theie is not a more delightful relaxation than to 
watch the changes of these evanescent objects, emblems of our 
own ephemeral condition This was the fiist really cold morning. 
The pimchaetj or elders of Poor’h, with seveial of the most lespect- 
able inhabitants to the number of fifty, came all this way to see 
me, and testify then happiness and giatitude • Is there another 
nook in the eaith wheie such a principle is professed, much 
less acted on ? Heai their spokesman’s leply to my question, ‘‘ why 

did they take the tiouble to come so far fiom home ?” I give it 
vohatim ''Our town had not two hundied inhabited dwellings 
"when you came amongst us j now there are twelve hundied the 
" Bana is our sovereign, but you are to us next to Pui meswa/i (the 
"Almighty), our fields are thriving, tiade is levivmg, aud we have 
" not been molested even for the wedding-portion * We are happy, 
" and we have come to tell you so , and what is five cobs, or five 
" hundred, to .what you have done for us All very true, my 
friends, if you think so Aftei a little wholesome advice to keep 
paity feuds from the good town of Pooi’h, they took leave, to return 
their ten miles on foot. 

Since the town council left me, I have beep kept until half -past 
seven by the Baba of Mungrope, and the T’hakoor of Bawurdoh, 

' whose son I redeemed from captivity in the fortress of AjmSr Worn 
out , but what is to be done ? It is impossible to deny one’s self to 
chiefs who have also come miles from the best motives. Now for 
coffee and the oharpd€. 

Basmy, 23(2 Octohei . — The direct or usual route is thirteen aud 
a-half miles, but as I made a circuit by Morowlee, it was fifteen. 
Had I taken the common route, I should have followed the Bunas 
the whole way , as it was, for the last half T skirted its low banks, 
its limpid stieam flowing gently to the north-east. Found the 
cultivation considerably increased compared with last year , but it 
is still a desert, oveigiown with grass and brushwood, in which these 
little cultivated oases are " few and far between ” Moiowlee was 
thiiving in the midst of luin, with fifty-seven ploughs at work; 
theie were but twelve when I entered Mewar, Basmy has also 
seventy families instead of the twenty I found , and in a few yeais 
I hope to see them greatly increased We had some delicious trout 
from the Bunas, some of them equal to what we caught last year at 


When the Hann was about celebi ating simultaneously the raarnago of two 
daughters and a grand-daughter to the princes of Jcssulm($r, Bfkaudr, and 
Kishengurh, his subjects were called on for the “tenth.” 
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Pohona, the largest of which weighed seventy -thiee rupees^ or about 
two pounds, and near seventeen inches long by nine in girth. My 
friend Tom. David Steuart was more successful than w.e were in 
getting them to rise at the fly , in revenge we took them, unsports- 
manlike, in a net. This appears to be the season for eating them. 
Easmy is a place of considerable interest, and tradition is at work 
. to establish its antiquity, connecting it with the name -of Eaja Chund ; 
but whether the Pr^m^i of Ohundeiavati, or the Ohohan of Abha- 
nair, I cannot learn There were vestiges of past days , but even 
in these regions, where to a certain e;stent they respect antiquity, I 
find the ruined temples are despoiled, and appiopriated to modern 
fabrics. Amongst the groves of Easmy I found some fragments of 
- patriarchal legislation, prohibiting the ladies from carrying away 
'' under their gliag'i a (petticoats) any portion of the sad, or village- 
feast I also discovered a tablet raised by the collective inhabi- 
tants of Easmy, which well illustrates the truth, that they had 
always some resort against oppression. It runs as follows; “ Written 
'' by the merchants, bankers, printers, and assembled jpunchaet of 
Easmy — ^Whereas the collector of town-duties oppressed the 
merchant by name Pakur, and exacted exorbitant duties on grain 
“ and t eza (unbleached cloth), for which he abandoned the place ; 
" but the government-officer having forsworn all such conduct for the 
future, and pi evaded on him to return, and having taken the god 
to witness — ^we, the assembled punch, have set up this stone to 
record it. Asar the 3d, S. 1819.*’ 

Fourteen years have elapsed since I first put my foot in Mewar, 
as a subaltern of the Eesident's* escort, when it passed through 
Easmy Since that period, my whole thoughts have been occupied 
with her histoiy and that of her neighbours. 

Jassmoh, j distance fourteen miles, but not above twelve 
direct. — This in past times was a township of celebrity, and in the 
heart of the finest soil in India, with water at hand , but it had not 
a single habitation when we entered the countiy , now, it has eighty 
families Our way for fourteen miles was through one wide waste of 
untrodden plain j the Bunas continued our companion half way, 
when she departed for Guloond to our light Saw many inscriptions, 
of which we shall give an account hereafter. Passed the copper- 
mines of Dureeba , but they are filled with water, and the miners 
are all dead. 

Sunwdr, 2hth , distance twelve and a half miles by the direct route 
through Loneroh, but I made a circuit to visit the celebrated field 
of battle between Eawul Samarsi, of Oheetore, and Bhold Bheem of 
Anhulwarra Patun, recorded by the bard Chund in his Edsct This 
magnificent plain, like all the rest of this once garden of Mdwar is 
overgiown with the leesoola or plds, and lofty rank grass; and the 
sole circumstance by which it is known is the site. The bard 


*■ My esteemed friend, Mr. Grasme Mercer, of Maevisbank 
CVos, n.] 79 a 
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describes tbe battle as Having occuiTed m JEwi aira or field o£ 

Kuraira^and that tbe Solankij on bis defeat^ retreated across tbe river, 
meaning tbe Bams, "wbicb is a few miles to tbe south. A little way 
from bence is tbe Smigtm., oi point of junction of tbe Bains and 
Bunas, wbiob, witb a tbird small stream, forms a trivewCj at tbeir 
point of confiuence there is an altar to Mabadeo. ^ 

At Kuraira there is a temple of some celebrity, dedicated to tbe 
twenty-third of tbe Jam apostles, Parswanat’b I found several 
inscriptions recording its foundationin S 1 1 , and severalfrom 1300 
to 1350 We must supply tbe figuies wanting in tbe first. The 
priests are poor and ignorant , but they are transcnbing its history, 
and such as it is it shall be given Tbe temple is imposing, and 
though evidently erected in tbe decline of tbe arts, may be considered 
a good specimen for the twelfth century. It consists of two 
domes, supported by numerous massive columns of a species of 
porphyry, of close texture, excessively bard, and taking a fine polish. 
The capitals of the columns are filled with Jain figures of their pon- 
tiffs. Tbe domes are of nearly equal diameteis, about thirty feet 
each, and'about forty in height, under the further one is the sanc- 
tum of ParSwa, and the other within tbe votaries There is a splen- 
did colonnaded vestibule at the entrance, richly sculptured, which 
gives a very grand appearance to the whole edifice j but it stands in 
the midst of desolation Even thirty years ago, these plains were 
covered with crops of in which an elephant would have been 
lost ; now there is scarcely the trace of a footpath, and with some 
difiS-culty did I make way in my 'palki (for I am unable to mount 
my horse) through the high grass which completely overtopped it, 
and the babool trees, the thorns of which annoyed us. Kuraira, 
which formerly contained six hundred houses, has now only sixty ; 
and more than half of these have been built since we came amongst 
them. The damsels of Kuraira came out to welcome me with the 
' song of joy,' and bringing water. The distance is seven miles from 
Rasmy to Kuraira, and nine thence to SunW5,r The latter belongs 
to one of the infants (bdbds) of M5war, the Mabraja Dowlet Sing, 
now killehdar or commandant of Komulmm* This chief town of the 
estate of my friend the Mahraja is but small, and in no' flourishing 
condition. There is a small foit, in which he contrived to maintain 
himself against the savage bands who long prowled over the coun- 
try — ^Tianscnbed an insciiption, and found it to be the abolition of 
a monopoly of tobacco, dated S 1826. 

Mdoiolee, 26i7i, seven and a half miles — As usual, all was barren 
between Sunw&r andM^owleej though at each are the tiaces of 
revivmg industry This was formerly a considerable town, and rated 
in the books at seven thousand lupees’ annual rent , but now it yields 
not seven hundred. Its population consists of about eighty families 
of all classes, half of which have been recalled from their long exile 
in Malwa and Oandeisb, and have already given a now aspect to 
Maowlee in its sugar-canes. Her highnesses' steward, how'ever, is not 
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one of the faithful. There is a ver^ fine baioai ij or reservoir, of coarse 
marble, constructed by Baej{ Baj, ' the royal mother' of the present 
Eana and his sister, in whose appanage it is. — An inscription, dated 
S. 1737, recorded an ordinance in favour oi the Jams, that the 
" oil-mill of M&owlee should not work on the four rainy months in 
order to. lessen the destruction of animal life 

Heights ofToos and Mauta^ 27th, fourteen miles anda-half — ^At 
length there is an end to our disastrous journey , and from this 
ground I stir not again, till I start for Samoodra (the sea), 
to embark for the land of my sires Our route, as usual, over 
desolate fields, doubly striking as we passed the hunting-seats 
of Nahra-Muggra, or ' tiger mount.' Ba]!^], the royal steed, who 
seemed instinctively to know he was at the end of his 3 ourney, 
was unwilling to quit the path and his companions, when I 
urged him to pick his way amidst the ruined palace of the Eanas, 
where, without metaphor, the owl stands sentinel ," and which 
was crumbling into and choking up the Bhamuni, whose monoton- 
ous murmur over these impediments increased the'melancholy sen- 
sations which aiose on beholding such a scene Every year isaiding 
its rapid decay, and vegetation, fixing itself everywhere, rends its 
walls asunder The range of stabhng for thirty horses, all of stone, 
even to the mangers, is one extensive ruin. It was on this spot, 
accordingtothechronioles,thatthe sage Haritbestowed the enchanted 
blade upon the great sire of the Seesodfas, eleven centuries ago ; 
but they have run their career, and the problem remains to be solved, 
whether they have to commence a new course, or proceed in the 
same ratio of decay as the palace of the tiger-mount The walls 
aiound this royal preserve no longer serve to keep the game from 
prowling where they please A noble boar crossed our path, but 
had no pursuers ; ' our blood was cold ,' we wanted rest As we 
approached our old ground, my neighbours of Mairta and villages 
adjacent poured out to welcome our return, preceded by the dhoU of 
Toos and his huge kettle-drum, and the fair, bearing their lootas, or 
brazen vessels with water, chaunted the usual strain of welcome. I 
dropped' a piece of silver into each as I passed, and hastened to rest 
my wearied limbs. 

Poor Gary will never maich again * Life is almost extinct, and all 
of us are but the ghosts of what we were. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The aiiihoi cibhged to iahe ajoinney to Boondi — Canse of the journey —Sudden 

death of the Itao Baja, who left his son to the authoi 's cat e — The cholet a moi - 

huB, 01 rnurn — Its i avages — Gui lous esepedient to exclude lift om Kotah and 

Boondi — Bad weathet . — Death of the authoi ’s elephant — Pohona — Bhil- 

woncr . — Giatifying deception of the authoi, — State of the town conti acted with 

its /omej’ condition— -Biojectsf 01 itsfurthei iinpi ovement — Deflexions on its 

rise — Jehajpooi — Difficulties of the » oad — An ival at Boondi — The aspect 

of the couit — Intervievj vnth the young Rao Baja — Attentions paid to the 

author 

*• 

Ood/ipooTy July 1821. — When I concluded the narrative of my jour- 
ney in October last year^ I bad no expectation that I should ever put 
my foot in the stirrup again, except m route to Bombay, in order to 
embark for Old England, hxxt ‘ honh&i as my Rajpoot friends 
exclaim, with a sigh, when an invincible destiny cfpposes their inten- 
tions. I had only awaited the termination of the monsoon to remove 
the wreck of a once robust frame to a more genial clime , and now 
it will remam to be proved whether my worthy friend Duncan's pro- 
phecy — you must die, if you stay here six months more” — ^will be 
fulfilled. Poor Cary lies entombed on the heights of Mairta , the 
doctor himself is just going off to the Cape, half-dead from the Kotah 
fever, and, as if that werp not enough, the warooo, or Guinea-worm, 
has blanched his cheek and made him a cripple. My cousin. Captain 
Waugh, IS at Kotah, depressed by a contmuance of the same malaria^ 
and a few days I again start soVm, in the midst of the monsoon, for 
Harouti. 

A few d^s ago I received an express from Boondi, announcing the 
sudden death of my estimable fnend, the Rao Raja, who in his last 
moments nominated me guai dian of his infant son, and charged me 
to watch over his welfare and that of Boondi. The more formal let- 
ter of the minister was accompanied by one from the Rani, mother 
of the young prince, from whom also, or in his name, I had a few 
lines, both seconding the bequest of the dying prmce, and remindmg 
me of the dangers of a minority, and the elements by which they 
weie surrounded The appeal was irresistible, and the equipage was 
oidered out for immediate depaiture to Mairta, and thence to Mdow- 
lee, twenty-five miles distant, where I should join them. 

The Ea]a fell a victim to imm i, the emphatic appellation of 
cholera, which has now been wasting these regions since 1817 They 
might well say that, if at this important period in their history, we 
destioyed the demon of rapine, which had so long preyed upon their 
lepose, we had in lieu of it, introduced death amongst them, for such 
is the interpretation of It was in our armies that this 

disease first appeared in northern India, and although for some time 
we flattered ourselves that it was only the mtemperate, the ill-fed. 


•From the Sanscrit mri, ‘to die ’ 
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or ill-olothedj that fell victims to it,' we soon discovered that murri 
was no respecter of persons, and that the prince and the peasant, 
the European and the native, the robust and the weak, the well-fed and 
the abstinent, weie alike subject to her influence. I can number 
four intimate fiiends, my brother officeis,.who were snatched away 
in the very prime of life by this disease , and in the states under my 
political control, it assailed in two instances, the paTace't the Oodi- 
poor prince recovered, but the Boondi Rao^s time was come He con- 
ducted himself most heroically, and in the midst of the most dreadful 
torture with which the human frame can bo afflicted, he never lost his 
self-possession, but in every interval of suffering, conversed upon the 
affaiis of his little doramion, giving the fullest lustructions for the 
future with composure. He particularly desiied that none of his 
wives should mount the pyre with his corpse , aud that as soon as 
he ceased to bieathe, I should bo invited to Boondi, for that he 
** left Lalji (au endearing epithet to children) in my lap ” It was only 
duiing oui last journey through Boondi, that I was amused with my 
fiiend’s expedient to keep “ deatV^ out of his capital, and which I 
omitted to mention, as likewise the old Regent^s mode of getting rid 
of this unwelcome visitor in Kotah , nor should they be separated. 
Having assembled the Brahmins, astrologers, aud those versed m 
incantations, a grand rite was got up, sacrifice made, and a solemn 
decree of desvaito, ov banishment, was pronounced against 
Accordingly, an equipage was piepaiedfor her, decorated with fune- 
ral emblems, painted black and drawn by double team of black oxen; 
bags of gram, also black, were put into the vehicle, that the lady 
might not go forth without food, and driven by a man in sable vest- 
ments, followed by the yells of the populace Mxm i was deported 
across the Ohumbul, with the commands of the priests that she 
should never set foot again in Kotah No sooner did my deceased 
friend hear of her expulsion f lomthat capital, and being placed en cJie- 
OTiufor Boondi, than the wisemenof this city were called on to provide 
means to keep her fiom entering therein Accordingly, all the water 
of the Ganges at hand was in requisition, an earthen vessel was placed 
over the southern portal, from which the sacred water was continually 
diipping, and against which no evil could prevail. Whether my 
friend’s supply of the holy water failed, or Mxirrv disregarded such 
opposition, she leached his palace.'*' 


* I have m other parts oJ my "srork touclied upon this teiiifio scourge, from 
which it will bo seen that it is well known thioughout India under the same 
apnellation , and it is not one of the least curious i esulbs of my endeavour to 
prove that the Sindds had historical documents, that by then means I am. 
enabled to tiace this disease ravaging India nearly two centuries ago At pave 
59, it IS thus desctibed in the Annals of Marwar “ This, the s&c& (pubtinv* a 
garrison to the sword) of Sojut, was when S. 1737 ended, and S 1738, or A°D 
“ 1681-2, commenced, when the sword and mw j i (pestilence) united to clear the 
“land ” Orme, in his fragments, mentions a similar disease in A D 1684, 
mging in the peninsula of India, aud sweeping off five hundred daily in the 
imperml camp at Goa, and again, in the Annals of Mdwar, Yo] I, p, 332, ibis 
described m the most frightful colours, as ravaging that country twenty years 
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Poivnah, or Poliona, Jtily 26tJi — ^Yesterday was a day of disaster • 
I left the capital amidst toi’rents of ram, and betvreen Mairta and 
Maowlee found my best elephant lying dead, the long and sudden 
march, and too heavy a load, had destioyed the fine animal. Itivas 
rather ominous to lose the emblem of wisdom in the outset of this 
journey We passed a moat uncomfortable day, and still more 
uncomfortable night, for k stiong gale forced up the tent-pins 
from the clay soil, and brought down the tent over my ears I had 
an escape fiom the pole, part of which I propped under the fly to 
keep me from suffocation Aiound me were nothing but yells of 
distress, half laughable, half senous; horses loose, and camels roaiing 
in discordant gutturals We were glad long before dawn to pack up 
our chattels, thoioughly soaked, and consequently double weight, 
and begin moving foi Pohona, wheie we are promised a little lepose 
1 have taken this route as it is the last occasion I shall have to visit 
the work of my own hands, the mart of Bhllwarra Pohona is or 
was a place of some value j but the Brahmins, through the influence 
of the Eana's s}stei, had got it by means of a foiged grant, and 
abided by the privileges of their order But foi tunately they abused 
the right of sanctuary, in giving protection to a thief and assassin 
from interested motives ; consequently, the penalty of resumption 
was incurred, and we hope to suffer no other ill-effects than Chand 
B&^^s displeasure 

BhilwairOj July 26th — Y the Jiipitet phmahs of theHindu, 

has been most complaisant, and for two days has stopped up all the 

bottles of heaven,^^ and I made my tiiumphal entry into oui good 
town of Bhilwaria, on one of those days which aie peculiarly splendid 
in the monsoon, when the sun deigns to emerge from behind the 
clouds. 

My reception was quite Asiatic , the entiie population, headed by 
the chief merchants, and preceded by the damsels with the hulUis, 
advanced full a mile to meet and conduct me to a town which, a few 
years ago, had not one inhabited dwelling I passed through the 

before, oi iii S I7l7 (A D 1661), so that in the space of twenty jears, we have 
it described in the peninsula, in the deseit of India, aud in the plains of Central 
India , and what will appear not the least singular part of the histoiy of this 
distemper, so analogous to the present date, about the intermediate time of 
these extreme periods, that is about A D 1669, a similar disease was raging in 
England I have no doubt that other traces of the disordei may appear in the 
chi onicles for their bards, oi lu Mahomedan wi itei s, judging fi om these inciden- 
tal notices, which might never have attracted attention had not mui i i come 
to our own doors I hove had many patients dying about me, but no man 
ever dreamed of contagion, to piopagnte which opinion, and scare us from all 
the sympathies of life, without proof absolutely demonstrative, is, to say the 
least, highly censurable There is enough of self in this land of nZba cniliza- 
tion, without drawing a coidan samiaiie round every individual The 
Oodipoor prince was the first person seized with the disease in that capital . 
a proof to me, against all the faculty, that to other causes than -personal 
communication its influence must be asci ibed, I will not repeat treatment 
in this case (see p 69), which may deserve notice, though piesoribed by the 
uninitiated. 
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main street, surrounded by its wealthy occupants, who bad suspended 
over the pro]ecting awnings the most costly silks, brocades, and other 
finery, to do honour to one whom they psteemed their benefactor, 
and having conducted me to my tent, left me to breakfast, and 
returned in the afternoon. As the tent would not contain a tenth of 
the visitors, I had its walls removed, and all were welcome to enter 
who could Every moment I expected to see it fall upon us, as thpve 
were hundreds of hands at each rope, swaying it in eveiy directi03Di, 
in their eagerness to see what was going on within between the 
saheh and the punchaet of both sects, Oswal and Mahesri, or Jain and 
Vishnuvd We talked over many plans for the future benefit of the 
town , of further reducing the duties, and giving additional freedom 
to the transit-trade I offered, in the Eana^s name to expend the 
next two years’ income on a oircumvallation for the protection of the 
town , which, for many good reasons, they refused , and principally, 
that it would be a check on that very freedom it was my desire they 
should enjoy, as it would prevent uninterrupted ingress and egress.' 
I, however, sent for the chiefs, to whom, with their quotas, was 
confided the duty of guarding this town, and before the assembled 
groupes explained the necessity of preventing any complaints from 
want of due vigilance, and told them they were to be in lieu of walls 
to Bhilwarra My good friends having no inclination to retire, I senh 
for the presents I intended for the heads of the sectarian merchants, 
with the idi ~pdii (that most convenient mode of hinting to a frienjd 
that you are tired of him), and they departed with a thousand 
blessings, and prayers for the perpetuity of aur raj. 

Bhilwarra is perhaps the most conspicuous instance in all India of 
the change which our predominant influence has effected in four 
short years , and to many it must -appear almost miraculous that, 
within that period, a great commercial mart should be established, 
and three thousand houses, twelve hundred of which are those of 
merchants or artizans, be made habitable, the principal street being 
entirely rebuilt , that goods of aU countries should be found there-, 
bills of exchange to any amount, and on e,ny city in India, obtained, 
and that all should be systematically organized, as if it had been 
the silent growth of ages To me it afforded another convincing 
proof, an addition to the many I have had, of the tenacity ana 
indestruotibihty of the institutions in these regions, and that very 
little skill IS requisite to evoke order and prosperity out of con- 
fusion andidistress. I have no hesitation in saying that, were it not 
now time to withdraw from interfeience in the Internal concerns of 
Mdwar, the machine of government having been once more putlnto 
action, with pioper management this place might become the chief 
mart of Rajpootana, and ten thousand houses would soon find 
inhabitants such aie its local capabilities as an entrep 6 t. But while 
I indulge this belief, I should at the .same time fear that .the rigid 
impartiality, which* has prevented the quarrels of the sectarian 
tradeis from affecting the general jyeal, would be lost sight of in the 
CToi n]' 80 
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apatliy and intrigue whicli are by no means banished from the 
councils of the capital. 

I bade a last fai ewell to Bhilwarra and its inhabitants, with prayers 
for the welfare of both. 

Bhilwai ra, 28th. — Though pressed for time, and the weather had 
again become bad, I could not resist the kind entreaties of the 
people of Bhilwarra that I would halt one more day amongst them ; 
and albeit neither my health nor occupations admitted of my being; 
the lion to the good traders of the city without inconvenience, the 
slight personal sacrifice was amply repaid by the more intimate 
acquaintance I gained with men belonging to every region of 
Rajwarra 

JehajpooTj 29th — This was a long march in a torrent of rain, the 
country fiooded, and roads * cut up j and although I have not 
incommoded myself with much baggage, the little I have is in a 
wretched plight The crockery-bearer fell with his load, and 
smashed the contents. Passed over the encamping-grouiid of last 
year, and bestowed a transient thought upon the scene enacted 
there. I was equally near 'the brink* this spring The Bana had 
stopped the nahat ra, and many a rupee* s- Worth of hemr (saffron) 
was promised to the divinities both of the Jains and Vishnuvis 
for my recovery. My kinsman. Captain Waugh, was admitted, 
after many days* exclusion, to take a last adieu ; but I told the 
doctor I was sure he was wrong ; and here I am, bound for the same 
scenes of misery fiom which I so lately escaped, and under which 
several of my establishment, besides poor Oaiy, have succumbed. 

Boondi, 80th. — Another fatiguing march brought us to the con- 
clusion of our journey ; and notwithstanding a deluge of rain, we 
were met three miles from the city by the minister and the principal 
chiefs, with whom an interchange of htigul-geeri (embracing) took 
place m spite of the raging elements. All preceded to announce our 
appioach, but my faithful old friend, the Mahaiaja Bickramajeet, 
whose plain and downright honesty in all that appertains to his 
mastev*s house has won my waimest regard. He rode by my side, 
and told me of the changes that had taken place, of the dangers of 
the young Ram Sing fiom the interested views of those who affected 
the semblance of devotion , " but,** observed the veteran, "you know 
" us all, and will trust no individual with too much authority.** He 
could speak thus without fear of being misunderstood, for no 
persuasion would have induced him to enter into their cabals, or 
compromise his trust of watching over the personal safety of his 
infant prince , though without any ostensible post or character save 
that proud title — which was ascribed to him by all parties—' the 
loyal Bickramajeet.’ 

The beauties of the scenery passed unheeded, and have already 
been sufiiciently described, though there is novelty in every point 
of view from which the fairy palace is seen, and as it buist upon us 
this morning, a momentary gleam, passing over its gilded pinnacles. 
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displayed its varied outline, wliioli has lapidly immerged into tlie 
gloom that liung over it, according well with, the chaiacter of its 
inmates. As it was my policy to demonstrate, hy the i apidity of my 
movements (which had brought me in six days at such a season 
fiom Oodipoor to Boondi), how much the Biitish government had at 
heart the welfare of its young prince, I hastened to the palace in 
my travelling costume, to pay my respects, wishing to get over the 
formal visit of condolence on the loss the prince had sustained. 

I found the young chief and his brother, G-op^l Sing, sui rounded by 
amost lespectable couit, though, as I passed along the line of retainers 
occupying each side of the long collonnaded bma-duniy I could 
perceive looks of deep anxiety and expectation blended with those 
of welcome. Notwithstanding the forms of mourning must destroy 
much of the sympathy with grief, there is something in the settled 
composure of feature of an assembly like this, convened to receiva 
the condolence of a strangei who felt for the loss in which he was 
called to sympathize, that fixes the mind Although I was famihar 
with the rite of maUm, which, since the days of “ David, who sent 

to comfort Hanum, son of the king of the children of Ammon, when 

his father died,^^ is generally one of * the mockeiies of woe,^ its ordi- 
nary chaiacter was changed on this occasion, when we met to 
deplore the loss of the chief of all the Haras. 

I expressed the feelings which the late event had excited in me, 
in which, I observed, the most noble the governor-general would 
participate; adding that it was a consolation to find so much 
promise in his successor, during whose minority his lordship 
would be in the place of a father to him in all that concerned 
his welfare ; and. that in thus speedily fulfilling the obligations of 
public duty and friendship to the will of his deceased parent, I but 
evinced the deep interest my government had in the rising prosperity 
of Bogndi ; that, thank God, the time was past when a minority 
could endanger his welfare, as it would only redouble the anxie^ 
and vigilance of my government,, with much more to the same 
purport, which it is unnecessary to repeat. The young prince i ephed 
with great propriety of manner and speech, concluding thus . My 
" father left me m your lap , he confided my well-being to your 
'‘hands.'' After a few remarks to the chiefs, I repaiied to, the 
residence prepaied for me at no- great distance fiom the palace 
Here I found all my wants supphed and my comforts most carefully 
studied , and scarcely had I changed my garments, when a sumptuous 
dinner was announced, sent by the queen-mother,, who in order to dp 
more honour had ordered a Brahmin to precede it, sprinkhng the 
road with holy-water to prevent the approach of evil • 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ceremony of R&i-tilao, o) tnaugm ation — Pc» sonal gtidlities of the Rao Raja 
and Ins h othei s — The installation — The tilac first made hy the author , as i ejpi e- 
sentative of the Bi itish govet nment — Get emontes — Message from the queen- 
mothei , — Balvjuni Rao, of Gotet ah — The Bohoi a, oi chief ministei — Power 
and disposition of these two officers — Aiiangements made hy the authoi , — 
Interview and convei sation with the Rani — Literal y and histoi ical i eseai dies 
of the author — Revenues of Boondi — Its pi ospects — Depai tui e foi Kotah — 
condition of the junioi blanches of the Haras — Rowtah — Ghand hunts in 
Harouti. • 

August the oth — The ceremony of -tilac, or inauguration of 
tlie young Rao Raja, had been postponed as soon as the Rani-mother 
heard of my intention to come to Boondi, and as the joyous third 
of Sawun,^^ 8awun-ca-teej, was at hand, it was fixed for the day 
following that festival. As the interval between the display of grief 
and the expression of joy is short in these states, it would have 
been inauspicious to mingle aught of gloom with this most celebrated 
of all the festivals of the Haras, in which the whole city partakes. 
The queen-mother sent a message to.request that I would accompany 
her son in the procession of the teej, with which invitation I most 
willin gly complied j and she also informed me that it was the custom 
of Rajwarra, for the nearest of kin, or some neighbouring prince, on 
such occasions, to entreat the mourner, at the termination of the 
twelve days of m&tim, to dispense with its emblems. Accordingly, 
I prepared a coloured dress, with a turban and a jewelled sirpish, 
which I sent, with a request that the prince would ''put aside the 
" white turban ” In compliance with this, he appeared in these 
vestments in public, and I accompanied him to the ancient palace in 
old Boondi, where all public festivities are still held. 

The young prince of the Haras is named Ram Sing, after one of 
the invinoibles of this race, who sealed his loyally with his life on 
the field of Dholpoor. He is now in his eleventh year, fair, and with 
a lively, intelligent cast of face, and a sedateness of demeanour which, 
at his age, is only to be seen in the east GopS,l Sing, his brother, 
by a diffeient mother, is a few months younger, veiy intelligent, and 
in peison slight, fair, and somewhat marked with the small-pox. 
There is a third boy, about four, who, although illegitimate, was 
brought up with equal regard, but now he will have no consideration. 

The cavalcade was numerous and imposing , the chiefs and their 
retainers well-mounted, their equipments all new for the occasion, 
and the inhabitants in their best apparel, created a spectacle which 
was quite exhilarating, and which Boondi had not witnessed for a 
century indeed, I should hardly have supposed it possible that four 
years could have produced such a change in the general appearance 
or numbers of the population. After remaining a few minutes, I 
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took leave, tkat I miglit impose no restraint on the mirth which the 
day produces * 

The next" day was appointed for the installation. Captain Waugh, 
who had been sent from Oodipoor to Kotah in December last, when 
the troubles of that state broke out afresh, joined me this day in 
Older to be present at the ceremony, though he was in wretched, 
health from the peculiar insalubiity of Kotah at this time of the 
yesiV. We proceeded to the Rajmahl, where all the sons of Dewa- 
Bango have been anointed Every avenue through which we passed 
was crowded with well-dressed people, who gave us hearty cheers of 
congratulation as we went along, and seemed to participate in the 
feeling evinced towards their young prince by the represent- 
ative of the protecting powei . The courts below and around the 
palace were in like manner filled with the Hava retainers, who 
rent the air with Jy > Jy ! as we dismounted. Theie was a very full 
assemblage within, wheie the young Raja was undergoing purification 
by the priests , but we found his brother the Maharaja Cop&l Sing, 
Bulwuut Sing of Goterahj the first noble of Boondi, the chiefs of 
^ Kaprain and Thana, old Biokramajeet, and likewise the venerable 
ohief of Doogarie (son of Snji), grand-uncle of the young prince, who 
had witnessed all the revolutions which the country had undergone, 
and could appreciate the existing repose. It was gratifying to hear 
this ancient, who could remember both periods of prosperity, thank 
Parm4sioar that he had lived to see the restoration of his country's 
independence . In this manner we had some interesting conversation, 
while sacrifice and purification were going on in the adjoining apart- 
ment.. When this was over, I was instructed to bring the young 
Raja forth and lead him to a temporary ^ cushion of state,' when a 
new lound of religious ceremonies took place, terminating with his 
re-election of the family Purohit and B^&s, by marking their fore- 
heads with the tilac • which ordination entitled them to put the 
unchm upon the prince's, denoting the diVine light" by which he 
was in future to rule the Haras The young piince went through a 
multitude of propitiatory rites with singular accuracy and self-pos- 
session i and when they were over, the assembly rose. I was then 
requested to conduct him to the gadi, placed in an elevated balcony 
overlooking the external court and a great part of the town ; and it 
being too high for the young piince to reach, I raised him to it. The 
officiating priest now brought the vessel containing the unction, 
composed of sandal-wood powder and aromatic oils, into which I 
dipped the middle finger of my right hand, and made the tilac on his 
forehead. I then giit him with the sword, and congratulated him 
in the name of my government, declaring aloud, that aU might hear, 
that the British government would never cease to feel a deep interest 
in all that concerned the welfare of Boondi and the ^young prince's 
family. Shouts of approbation burst from the immense crowds who 
thronged the palace, all in their gayest attire, while every valley 
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re-eclioed tlie sound of tlie cannon from fclie citadel of Tarragurh. I 
then put DU the jewels, consisting of svtp^sh, or aigrette, wLich I 
hound round his tuihan, a necklace of pearls, and biacelets, with 
twenty-one shields (the tiay of a Eajpoof) of shawls, brocades, and 
fine clothes. An elephant and two handsome horses, iichly capari- 
soned, the one having silver, the other silver-gilt ornaments, with 
embioideied velvet saddle-cloths, were then led into the centre of 
the couit under the balcony, a Tchelat befitting the dignity both of 
the giver and the leoeiver Having gone through this form, in 
which I was prompted by my old friend the Maharaja Bickramajeet, 
and paid my individual congratulations as the friend of his father 
and his personal guardian, I withdrew to make room for the chiefs, 
heads of clans, to peiform the like round of ceiemonies . for making 
the tilac, they at the same time acknowledge his accession and then 
own homage and fealty. I was joined by GopM Sing, the princess 
brother, who artlessly told me that he had no protector but myself; 
and the chiefs, as they returned, from the ceremony, came and con- 
gratulated me on the pai 1 1 had taken in a rite which so nearly touched 
them all; individually presenting their nmzws to me as the repre- 
sentative of the paramount power. I then made my salutation to the 
pnnce and the assembly of the Haras, and retained The Bao Baja 
afterwards proceeded with his cavalcade to all the shrines m this 
city and Sitoor, to make his offerings. 

The next day, I received a message from the queen-mother with 
her blessing (asees), intimating her surprise that I had yet sent no 
special deputation to her, to comfort her under her affliction, and to 
give a pledge for her own and her child's protection ; and that 
although on this point she could feel no distiust, a direct communi- 
cation would be satisfactory. In reply, I urged that it was fiom 
delicacy alone I had erred, and that I only awaited the intimation 
that it would be agreeable, though she would see the embarrass 
ment attending such a step, more especially as I never employed my 
own servants when I could command the-services of the ministers ; 
and that as I feared to give umbrage by selecting any one of them, if ’ 
she would receive the four, I would send with them a confidential 
servant, the ahharnuvees or news-writer, as the bearer of my mes- 
sage Her anxiety was not without good grounds ' the elements of 
disoider, though subdued, were not crushed, and she dreaded the 
ambition and turbulence of the seniornoble, Bulwunt Bao of Goterah, 
who had proved a thorn in the side of the late Baja thioughout his 
life. This audacious but gallant Bajpoot, about twelve years before, 
had stormed and taken Hynwa, one of the chief castles of Boondl 
in the face of day, and defeated with great slaughter many attempts 
to retake it, still holding it in spite of his prince, and trusting to his 
own party and the Mahrattas for support In fact, but for the change 
in his relations, he neither would have obeyed a summons to the 
Bresence, nor dared to appear uninvited ; and even now his appear- 
ance excited no less alarm than surprise Bulwunt Sing at Boondi I” 

was repeated by many of the surroundmg chiefs, as one of the 
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anomalous signs of tlie times j for to have heard that a lion from 
their jungles had gone to congratulate the Raja^ would have caused 
less wonder and infinitely less apprehension. The Rani was not 
satisfied^ nor had her late lord been, with the chief minister, the 
Bohora, Simbhoo Ram, who only a few days before the Rajahs 
death had expressed great unwillingness, when called on, to 
produce his account of the finances. It was chiefly with a view to 
guard against these individuals, that the deceased Rao Ra3a had 
nominated the British Agent as the guardian of his son andihe state 
during his minority, and the queen-mother besought me to see his 
wishes faithfully executed Fortunately, there weie some men who 
could be depended on, especially G-ovind Ram, who had attended the 
agent as vakeel • a simple-minded man, full of integrity and good 
intentions, though no match for the Bohora in ability or intrigue. 
There was also the dhahlide, or foster-brother of the late prince, who 
held the important office of killehdar of Tarragurh, and who, like all 
his class, IS devotion personified There was likewise Ohanderbhan 
Naique, who, from a low condition, had risen to favour and power, 
and being quick, obedient, and faithful, was always held as a check 
over the Bohora There were also two eunuchs of the palace, 
'servants entiiely confidential, and with a veiy good notion of the 
general afiairs of the state 

Such were the materials at my disposal and .they were ample for 
all the concerns of this little state. Conformably to the will of the 
late prince, and the injunctions of the queen-mother, the Agent 
entirely reformed the functions of these officers, prohibited the 
revenues of the state from being confounded with the mercantile 
concerns of the mimster, requiring them henceforth to be deposited 
at the hishen-hindar, or treasury in the palace, providing a system 
of checks, as well on the receipts as the expenditure, and making all 
the four jointly and severally answerable ; yet he made no material 
innovations, and displaced or displeased no one , though in raising 
those who were noted throughout the country for their integrity, he 
confirmed their good intentions and afforded them scope, while his 
measures were viewed with general satisfaction After these 
arrangements, the greatest anxiety of the queen was for the absence 
of Bulwunt Rao ; and, as it was in vain to argue against her f^ars, 
she requested that, when the ceremonies of installation were over, 
the chiefs might be dismissed to their estates, and that I would take 
the opportunity, at the next dwhar, to point out to them the exact 
- line of their duties, and the necessity of observance of the customs 
of past days ; all of which was courteously done. 

Although the festival of the Bakin was not until the end of the 
month, the mother of the young piince sent me by the hands of the 
hinitf or family priest,* the bracelet of adoption as her brother, which 
m^de my young ward henceforth my hJidniaijj or nephew. With 
this mark of regard, she also expressed, through the ministers, a 
wish that I would pay her a visit at'the palace, as she had many 
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points to discuss regarding Xial3i*8 welfare, whicli could only be 
satisfactoiily argued vhd voce Of course I assented j and, accom- 
pauied by the Bobora and tbe confidential eunucbs of the rawula, I 
bad a conveisation of about three hours with my adopted sister j a 
curtain being between us Hei language was sensible and forcible, 
and she evinced a thoiough knowledge of all the routine of goveni- 
ment and the views of parties, which she descnbed with great clear- 
ness and precision She especially appioved of the distribution of 
duties, and said, with these checks, and the deep interest I felt for 
all that concerned the honoui of Boondi, her mind was quite at ease , 
nor had she anything left to desire She added that she relied 
implicitly on my friendship for the deceased, whose regard for rne 
was great I took the hberty of adverting* to many topics for her 
own guidance , counselling her to shun the error of communicating 
with or receiving reports from interested or ignorant advisers; and 
above all, to shun forming parties, and ruling, according to their 
usual policy, by division ; I suggested that the object would be best 
attained by never intimating her wishes but when the four ministers 
were together , and urged her to exercise her own sound judgment, 
and banish all anxiety for her son’s welfare, by always recalling to 
mind what my government had done for the interests of Boondi. 
During a great part of this conversation, the Bohora had retired, so 
that her tongue was unrestrained With utr-pdn and her blessing 
(asees) sent by one* of her damsels, she dismissed me with the oft- 
repeated remark, " Forget not that Lal]i is now in your lap.” 

I retired with my conductois, highly gratified with this interest- 
ing conversation, and impressed with respect for her capacity and 
views This Haul, as I have elsewhere mentioned, is of the Eahtore 
tribe, and of the house of Kishengurh in Marwar, she is the 
youngest of the late Eao Eaja’s four widowed queens, but takes the 
chief rank, as mother and guardian of the minor prince 

I remained at Boondi till the middle of August , when, having 
given a right tone and diiection toils government, I left it with the 
admonition that 1 should consider myself authorized, not as the 
agent of government so much as the executor of their late lord^s 
wishes, and with the concurient assent of the legent-queen, to 
watch over the prince’s welfare until the age of sixteen, when 
Kajpoot minoiity ceases, and advertised them, that they must 
not be surprised if I called upon them every year to infoim 
me of the annual suiplus revenue they had set aside for accu- 
mulation until his majority. I leminded the Bohora, in the 
words of his own beautiful metaphor, when, at the period of 
the treaty, my government restored its long-alienated lands, “-again 
“will our lakes overflow; once more will the lotus shew 

its face on the waters.” Nor had he forgotten this emblematic 
phraseology, and with his coadjutors promised his most strenuqns 
efforts During the few lemaining days of my stay, I had continual 
messages from the young prince, by the “ Gold stick,” or dlialMi 
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•whiolL were invariably addressed to me as “ the Mamoo Sahel}” or 
uncle He sent me specimens of his hand-writing, both in 
Devanagaii and Peisian, in which last, howevei, he had not got 
farther than the alphabet , and he used to iide'and Jcai owli his horse 
within sight of my tents, and always expiessed anxiety to know 
what the Mamo^' thought of his hoisemanship I was soon after 
called upon by the queen-mother for my congratulations on Lal]i 
having slain hishrst boar, an event that had summoned all the Haras 
to make their offerings , a ceremony which will recall a distinction 
received by the Macedonian youths, on a similar occasion, who were 
not admitted to public discussions until they had slain a wild boar. 

Whilst partaking in these national amusements, and affording all 
the political aid I could, my leisure time was employed in exti acting 
from old chionicles or living records what might serve to develop 
the past history of the family ; in frequent visits to the cenotaphs 
of the family, or other remarkable spots, and in dispersing my 
emissaries for inscriptions in every direction This was the most 
singular part of my conduct to the Boondi court ; they could not 
conceive why I should take an interest in such a pursuit 

The fiscal revenues of Boondi do not yet exceed three lacs of 
rupees , and it will be some time before the entire revenues, both 
fiscal and feudal, will produce more than five j and out of the crown 
domain, eighty thousand rupees annually are paid to the British 
government, on account of the lands Sindia held in that state, and 
which he lelinquished by the treaty of,A.D. 1818. Notwithstanding 
his circumscribed means, the late Bao Baja put every branch of his 
government on a most respectable footing He could muster seven 
hundred household and Putta,et horse, and, including his gairisons, 
hiB coips of golandaZf and little park {j%nsi) of twelve guns, about 
two thousand seven hundied paid infantry; in all between three 
and four thousand men For the queens, the officers of government, 
and the pay of the garrisons, estates were assigned, which yielded 
sufficient for the purpose. A continuation of tranquillity is all that is 
required, and Boondi will again take its pioper station in Kajwarra. 

Gamp, Bowtali, November I9th — On the 14th of August, I departed 
for Kotah, and found the junior branches of the Haras far from 
enjoying the repose of Boondi But on these subjects we will not 
touch here, fuither than to remark, that the last three months have 
been the most haiassing of my existence •* civil war, deaths of 
fnends and relatives, cholera raging; and all of us worn out with 
perpetual attacks of fever, ague, anxiety, and fatigue 

Bowtah, the spot on which I encamped, is hallowed by recollec- 
tions the most inspiriting. It was on this very ground I took up 
my position throughout the campaign of 1817-18, in the very centre 
of movements of all the armies, friendly and hostile "I* 

^ For an account o£ these transactions, vide Chap XT, Annals o£ Kotah 

t It was from this ground I detached thirty-two firelocks of my guaid, 
supported by two hundred of the Eegent’s men, with two camel swivels, to beat 
[Ton. II.] 81 
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As we were now in tlie vicinity of tlie cliief Bunina in Havouti, 
tlie Raj Rana proposed to exhibit the mode in which they carry on 
their grand hunts. The site chosen was a laige range running into 
and paiallel to the chain which separated Harouti from Malwa At 
noon, the hour appointed, accompanied by several officers of the 
Neemuch foice (amongst whom was my old fiiend Major Puce), we 
pioceeded to the Shikaigds, a hunting seat, erected half-way up the 
gentle ascent, having tenaced roofs and parapets, on which the 
sportsman lays his gun to massacre the game , and here we waited 
some time in anxious expectation, occasionally some deer scudding by 
Gradually, the din of the hunters reached us, increasing into 
tumultuous shouts, with the beating of diums, and all the varieties of 
discord Soon vai lous kind of deer galloped wildly past, succeeded by 
nilgdes, hdrd-singdSf red and spotted Some wild-hogs went off 
snorting and trotting, and at length, as the hunters approached, a bevy 
of animals, amongst which some black-snouted hyaenas were seen, who 
made a dead halt when they saw themselves between two fires There 


up n portion of the mam Pindari horde, when broken hy our armies But my 
little band out-marched the auxiliaries, and when they came upon the foe, they 
found a camp of 1,500 instead of 500 men, but nothing daunted, and the 
surprise being complete, they poured in sixty rounds before the day broke, and 
cleared their camp Then, each mounting a marauder’s horse and driving a 
laden camel before him, they returned within the twenty-foui hours, having 
marched sixty miles, and slam more than four times their numbers Nothing 
so clearly illustiated the destitution of all moral courage in the freebooters, as 
then conduct on this occasion , for at dawn of day, when the smoke cleared 
away, and they saw the handful of men who had driven them into the Caly 
Sinde, a body of about four hundred returned to the attack , but my Sipahis, 
dismounting, allowed the boldest to approach within pistol-shot before they 
gave their fire, which sufficed to make the lancers wheel oS The situation 
recalled the dm which announced th'eir return upon which occasion, going 
out to welcome them, I saw the Regent’s camp turn out, and the trees were 
crowded with spectators, to enjoy the triumphal entry of the gallant little band 
with the spoils of the spoiler The prize was sold and divided on the drum- 
head, and yielded six oi eight months’ pay to each , but it did not rest here, 
for Lord Hastings promoted the non-commissioiied officers and seveial of the 
men, giving to all additional pay for life 
The effect of this exploit was surprising , the country people, who hitherto 
would as soon have thought of plundering his Satanic majesty as a Pindnrri, 
amassed all the spoils abandoned on their flight, and bi ought them to the camp 
of the Regent , who, as he never admitted the spoils of an enemy into Ins 
treasury, sent It all to our tents to he at my disposal But, as 1 could see no 
right that we hod to it, I proposed that the action should be commemorated by 
the erection of a bridge, bearing Lord Hastings’ name There were the spoils 
of every region , many trays of gold necklaces, some of which were strings of 
Venetian sequins , coins of all ages (from which I completed a senes of the 
Mogul kings), and five oi six thousand head of cattle of eveiy desciiption 
The Regent adopted my suggestion a bndge of fifteen arches was constructed, 
extending over the nver at the breadth of a thousand feet, eastward of Kotah , 
and though more solid and useful than remarkable foi beauty, will serve to 
perpecuate, as Hasteen-pool, tbe name of a gallant soldier and enlightened 
statesman, who emancipated luoia from the scourge of the Findariis Ho is 
now beyond the reach of human praise, and the author may confess that ho is 
proud of having suggested, planned, and watched to its completion, this 
trophy to his fame. 
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Tvas no tiger, however, mthe assemblage, which rather disappointed us, 
hut the still more curious wild dog was seen by some. A slaughter 
commenced, the effects of which 1 3 udged less at the time, but soon 
after I got to my tents, I found six camelj'loads of deer, of various 
kinds, deposited My friend. Major Price, did not much admire this 
unsportsmanlike mode of dealing with the lords of the forest, and 
although very well, once in one’s hfe, most would think a boar hunt, 
spear in hand, pi eferable Still it was an exhilarating scene; the 
confusion of the animals, their wild dismay at this compulsory 
association , the yells, shouts, and din from four battalions of regulars, 
who, in addition to the oi dinary band of huntsmen, f oimed a chain 
from the summit of the mountain, across the valley to the opposite 
heights, and, last not least, the placid Regent himself listening to 
the tumult he could no longer witness, produced an effect not easily 
forgotten This sport is a species of petty war, not altogether free 
from danger, especially to the rangers , but I heard of no accidents 
We had a round of a nilgdS, and also tried some steaks, which ate 
very like coarse beef 

It IS asserted that, in one shape or another, these hunting excui- 
Bions cost the state two lacs, or £20,000 annually The Regent’s 
regular hunting-establishment consisted of twenty-five carpenters, 
two hundred ati eas, or huntsmen, and five hundred occasional rangers. 
But the gates, or * feasts,’ at the conclusion of these sports, occasioned 
the chief expense, when some thousands were fed, and rewards and 
gratuities were bestowed upon those whom the Regent happened to 
be pleased with. This was one of the methods he pursued to 
ingratiate himself with the Haras, and he was emmently successful ; 
the only wonder is, that so good an opportunity should have been 
neglected of getting rid of one who had so long tyrannized over 
them. 

- We here took a temporary leave of the Regent; and we intend to 
fill up the interval till the return of the Maha Rao from Mdwar, by- 
making a tour through upper Malwa, in which we shall visit the Mis 
of the Ohumbul amidst the dense woods of Puchail 


CHAPTER XI. 


Pass of MoJcundui » a — View from the summit of the pass into Puchail — Mai Tes 
set up by the Bunjams —Monastery of Atteete, or Jogis —Thetr savage aspect 
—The author elected a chfla —The head of the establishment —His legend of 
the origin of the epithet Seesodia — JTJie grand temple of Barolli —Conjeetute 
as to its founder — Bai olli 

We marched before day break through thefamedpass of Mokundurra * 
and caught a ghmpse at the outlet of the fine plains of Malwa We 


*Buria, a corruption of DioAr, ‘a barrier, pass, 
MoJcund, one of the epithets of Crishna, Mohundivrra 
synonimous — ‘ the pass and portal of the Deity.’ 
[Von. n.] 


outlet, or portal and 
and Dwdncanat'h are 
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then turned abruptly to the right, and skirted the range -which 
divides Haravati from Malwa, over a rich campaign tract, in a 
re-entering angle of the lange, which gradually contracted to the 
point oE exit, np the mottntains of Puchail. 

The snn rose ]ust as we cleared the summit of the pass, and we 
halted for a few minutes at the tower that guards the ascent, to look 
upon the valley behind the landscape was bounded on eithei side 
by the rampaits of nature, enclosing numerous -villages, until the 
eye was stopped by the eastern horizon. We proceeded on the terrace 
of this table-land, of gradual ascent, through a thick forest, when, 
as we leached the point of descent, the sun cleared the'barrier which 
we had just left, and darting his beams through the foliage, illumin- 
ated the castel of Bhynsror, while the new fort of Dangermow, 
appeared as a white speck in the gloom that still enveloped the 
Pat’har. 

We descended along a natural ‘Causeway, ‘the rock being perfeclily 
bare, without a particle of mould or vegetation. "Small pillars, or 
uninscribed tablets, placed erect in the centre of little heaps of stone, 
seemed to indicate the scene of murders, when the Bhil lord of the 
pass exacted his toll from all who -traversed hiS dominion. They 
proved, however, to be marks ^placed by -the hun^anis to guide their 
tandaSf or caravans, through the devious tracks of the iforest. As we 
continued to descend, enveloped on all sides by woods and tfocks, we 
lost sight of the towers of Bhynsror, -and on reaching the foot 
of the Pass, the first object we saw was a little .monasteiy 
of Attests, founded by the chiefs Of Bhynsror. it is called 
Jhalaca We passed close to .their -isolated dwelling, on the 
terraced roof of which a party -of the fraternity were squdtted 
round a fire, enjoying the warmth of the morning sun Their wild 
appearance corresponded with the scenearound, theirmatted hair and 
beared 'had never known a comb , their bodies were smeared with 
ashes {bJiaboot), and a shred of cloth -round the lions seemed the sole 
indication that they belonged to a class possessing human feelings. 
Their lives are passed in a perpetual routine of adoration of Ohatoor- 
hhooQa, the * four-armed^ dmmty, and they subsist on the produce of 
a few patches of land, with which the chiefs of Bhynsroi have 
endowed this abode of wild ascetics, or with what their patrons or 
the town’s-people and passengeis make up to them The head of 
the establishment, a little vivacious, but wild-looking being, about 
sixty years of age, came forth to bestow his blessing, and to beg 
'something for his order Be, however, in the first place, elected me 
one of his cJields, or disciples, by marking my forehead with a tiled 
of bhaboot, which he took from a platter made of dhdJ(-lea.ye3 , to 
which rite of inauguration I submitted with due gravity The old 
man proved to be a walking volume of legendary lore ; but his con- 
versation became insufferably tedious Interruption was in vain ; 
be could tell his stoxy only in his o-wn way, and in order to get at a 
point of local history connected -with the sway of the Eanas, I was 
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obliged to begin from the creation of tbe ivorld, and go through all 
the theogonies, the combats of the Soors and Asoois, the gods and 
Titans of Indian mythology , to berrail with Beeta the loss of her 
child, her rape by Rawuri, and the whole of the wars of Rama 
waged for her recoveiy; when, at length, the genealogy of '"the 
family commenced, which this^ strange being traced through all their 
varying patronymics of Dits, Rics, G-ohelote, Aharya, Seesodia , at 
which last he again diverged, and gave me an episode to explain the 
etymology of the distinguishing epithet I subjoin it, as a specimen 
of the anohorite^s historical lore — 

In these wilds, an ancient Rana of Oheetore had sat down to a 
gote (feast) consisting of the game slam in the chase , and being very 
hungry, he hastily swallowed a piece of meat to which a gad-fly 
adhered. The fly grievously tormented the Rana's stomach, and he 
sent for a physician . The wiseman {b6d) secretly ordered nn 
attendant to cut off the tip of a cow^s ear, as the only means ‘of 
saving the monarches life. On obtaining this forbidden morsel, the 
hid folded it in a piece of thin cloth, and attaching a string to it, 
made -the royalpatient swallow it. The gad-fly fastened on the bait, 
and was dragged to light The physician was rewarded , but the 
curious Rana insisted on knowing by what means the cure wjas 
eSected, and when he heard that a piece of sacred kme had passed 
hisihps, he determined to expiate the enormity m a manner which 
itsTiemousness required, and to swallow boihng lead .(seesa) f A 
vessel was put on the fire, and half a seer soon melted, when,, prayang 
that his involuntary offence might be forgiven, he boldly drank it 
off,; but lo > it passed through himhke water. From that day, ithe 
name of the 'tribe was changed from Aharya to Seesodia. The old 
Jogi as firmly believed the truth of this absurd tale as he did his 
own existence, and I allowed him to run on tillithe temple of Rarolli 
suddenly burst 'upon my view from amidst the foliage that shiouded 
it. The transition was , grand , we had for some time been 'picking 
our way along the margm of a small stream that had worked itself 
a bed in^the rock over which lay oui path, and whose course had 
been our guide to this object df our pilgi image As we neared the 
sacred fane, still following the stream, we reached a level spot over- 
^adowed by the majestic koroo and amba, which, had never ‘known 
the axe We instantly dismounted, and by a flight of steps attained 
the court of the temple To describe its stupendous and diversified 
architecture is impossible , it is the office of the pencil , alone, .but 
the labour would be almost endless. Art seems here to have 
exhausted itself, and we were, perhaps now for the first .time, fully 
impressed with the beauty of Hindu sculptuie The columns, -the 
ceilings, the external loofing, where each stone presents a miniature 
temple, one rising over another, until crowned by the urn-like 
leidlus, distiacted our attention. The.carving.onithe capital of ..each 
column would require pages of explanation, and the whole, in spite 
of its high antiquity, is in wonderful preservafion. This is attnbu- 
table mainly to two' causes : every etone is chiselled out of the close- 
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grain ed^quartz rock, peiliaps the most durable (as it is the most 
diffipjjdt to woik) of any, and in. older that the Islamite should have 
fiS^ne excuse for evading their iconoclastic laiv, they covered the 
entire temple with the finest marble cement, so adhesive, that it is 
only ivhere the prevalent -winds have beaten upon it that it is 
altogether worn off, leaving the ^ sculptured edges of the stone as 
smooth and shaip as if carved only yesterday. 

The giand temple of Baiolli is dedicated to Siva, whose emblems 

aie eveiywheie visible It stands in an aiea of about two hundred 

and fifty yaids square, enclosed by a wall bnilt of unshaped 

stones without cement. Beyond this wall aie gioves of majestic 

tiees, with many smaller shiines and sacied fountains The fiist 

object that struck my notice, just before entering the area, 

was a pillar, eiect in the earth, with a hooded-snake sculptured 

aiouud it The door-way, which is destroyed, must have been 

veiy curious, and the remains that choke up the mtenor are 

highly interesting. One of these specimens was entire, and 

unrivalled in taste and beauty The principal figures are of Siva 

and his consort, Parbutty, -with their attendants He stands 

upon the lotus, having the serpent twined as a garland In his 

right hand he holds the diimroo, or httle drum, with which, as the 

god of war, he inspiies the warrior, in his left is the cxvpra, formed 

of a human skull, out of which he drinks the blood of the slain. The 

other two arms have been broken off a ciicumstance which proves 

that even the Islamite, to whom the act may be ascribed, respected 

this work of art. The “ mountain-bom” is on the left of her spouse, 

standing on the coorm, or tortoise, with braided locks, and ear-rings 

made of the conch-shell. Every limb is in that easy flowing style 

peculiar to ancient Hindu art, and wanting in modern specimens 

Both are covered with beaded ornaments, and have no drapery. The 

firm, masculine attitude of ' Baba Adam/ as I have heard a Eajpoot 

call Mahadeo, contrasts well with the delicate feminine outline of 

his consort The serpent and lotus intertwine gracefully over their 

heads. Above, there is a senes of compartments filled with various 

fignies, the most conspicuous of -wflich is the chimencal animal 

called the gras^ a kind of horned lion , each compartment being 

separated by a wreath of flowers, tastefully ai ranged and distributed. 

The animal is dehneated with an ease not unworthy the ai-t in 

Euiope Of the vaiious other figures many aie mutilated , one is a 

heimit playing on a guitar, and above him are a couple of deer in a 

listening posture. Captain Waugh is engaged on one of the figures, 

which he agrees with me in pronouncing unrivalled as a specimen 

of art. There are parts of them, especially the heads, which would 

not disgrace Canova They aie in high lehef, being almost 

detached ftom the slab. In this fiagment (about eight feet by thiee) 

the chief figures are about three feet. 

» 

The centie piece, forming a kind of fneze, is nearly entire, and 
about twelve feet by three j it is covered with sculpture of the same 
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character, mostly the celestial choristers, with vaiious instruments, 
celebrating the praises of Siva and Parbutty. Immediately within 
the door- way, is a smalll shrine to the * four-armed,* but the Islamite 
having likewise depiived him of the supernumerary pair, the Bhil 
takes him for Ddvi, of whom they are desperately afraid, and in 
consequence the forehead of the statue is liberally smeared with 
vermilion 

t 

On the left, in advance of the main temple, is one about thirty feet 
high, containing an image of Asht-Mdta, or the ' eight-armed mother,* 
but here the pious^Mooslem has lobbed the goddess of all her arms, 
save that with which she grasps hei shield, and has also removed 
her head. She treads firmly on the centaur, Maheswar, whose 
dissevered head lies at some distance in the area, while the lion of 
the Hindu Oybele still retains his grasp of his quarters. The Joginis 
and Apsaras, or ^ maids of war* ot Rajpoot martial poetry, have been 
spared. 

On the right is the shrine of Tii-viiirti, the triune divinity. 
Brimha*s face, in the centre, has been totally obliterated, as has that 
.of Vishnu, the Preserver, but the Destroyer is uninjured The 
tiara, which covers the head* of this triple divimty, is also entire, 
and of perfect workmanship The skill of the sculptor " can no 

farther go.*’ Groupes of snakes adorn the clustering locks on the 
ample forehead of Siva, which are confined by a bandeau, in the 
centre of which there is a death’s head ornament, hideously exact. 
Various and singularly elegant devices are wrought in the tiara ; in 
one, two horses couped from the shoulder, passing from a rich 
centering and surmounted by a death’ s head a dissevered arm points 
to a vulture advancing to seize,it, while serpents are wreathed round 
the neck and hands of the Destroyer, whose half-opened month 
discloses a solitary tooth, and the tongue curled up with a demoniacal 
expression. The whole is colossal, the figuies being six feet and a 
half high. The relief is very bold, and altogether the groups is 
worthy of having casts made from it 

We now come to the grand temple itself, which is fifty-eight feet 
in height, and in the ancient form peculiar to the temples of Siva, 
The body of the edifice, in which is the sanctum of the god, and 
over which rises its pyramidal s%h, is a square of only twenty-one 
feet , but the addition of the domed vestibule {munditf) and portico 
makes it forty-four by twenty-one An outline of this by Ghassi, a 
native artist (who labours at Oodipoor for the same daily pay as a 
tailor, carpenter, or other artizan), will give a tolerably good notion 
of its appearance, though none of its beauty The whole is covered 
with mythological sculpture, without as well as within, emblematic 
of the ‘■great god’ (Mahadeo), who is the giver, as well as the 
destroyei, of life In a niche outside, to the south, he is armed 
against the Dytes (Titans), theioond-mala, or skull- chaplet, reaching 

' The TtUrvivtii is represented with three faces {rnHitl) though but one 
head 
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to his Tcnees, and in seven of Ins arms are offensive •weapons His 
cap IS the fiustrum of a cone, composed of snakes interlaced, with a 
fillet of skulls the a is in his hand, and the victims aie scat- 
tered around On his light is one of the maids of slaughter {Jogini) 
diunk with blood, the cup still at her lip, and hei countenance 
expressive of vacuity ; while below, on the left is a female personi- 
fication of Death, meie skin and bone a sickle {Tvoorpi)- m her right 
hand,*!' its knob a death’s head, completes this gioupe of the attri- 
butes of destruction 

To the west is Mahadeo under another form, a beautiful and 
animated statue, the expiession mild, as when he went forth to 
entice the mountain-nymph, M 6 ra, to his embiace. His tiara is a 
blaze of finely-executed ornaments, and his snake--wreath, which 
hangs round him has a garland, has a clasp of two heads of Schesnag 
(the sei pent-king), while Nanda below is listening with placidity to 
the sound of the dumtoo His cu'pta, and learg, or skull-cap, and 
sword, which he is in the attitude of using, are the only accompani- 
ments denoting the god of blood. 

The northern compartment is a pictuie, disgustingly faithful, of 
death and its attributes, -vulgarly known as Bhooha Mdta, or the 
pel sonification of famine, lank and bare; her necklace, like her 
lord’s, of skulls Close by ai e two mortals in the last stage of 
existence, so correctly represented as to excite an unpleasant surpnse. 
The outline, I may say, is anatomically coriect The mouth is half 
open and distorted, and although the eye is closed in death, an 
expression of mental anguish seems still to linger upon the features 
A beast of prey is approaching the dead body; while, by way of 
contrast, a male figure, in all the vigour of youth and health, lies 
piostrate at her feet. 

Such IS a faint description of the sculptured niches on each of the 
external faces of the mindia, whence the spire rises, simple and 
solid In order, however, to be distinctly understood, I shall give 
some slight ichnographic details. Fust, is the mindia, or ceUa, in 
which is the statue of the god; than the inmndtif, or, in aichitec- 
tuial nomenclatuie, the jpionaos, and thud, the portico, with which 
we shall begin, though it transcends all description. 

Like all temples dedicated to Bal-Siva, the vivifier, or ‘ sun god,’ it 
faces the east The portico pi03ects sevei al feet beyond the munduf, 
and has four superb columns in fiont, of which the outline by Ghassi 
conveys but a veiy imperfect idea Flat fluted pilasters are placed 
on either side of the entiance to the mundtif, serving as a support 
to the internal to)un, or tiiumphal arch, and a single dolumn 
inlcivenes on each side between the pilasters and the columns 
in front The columns are about eighteen feet in height The 
proportions are perfect, and though the difference of diameter 


* Nowhere else did I ever see the emblem of Time, the counterpart of the 
scythe with which we furnish him, which is unknown to India. 
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bet'ween the supenor and inferior portions of the shaft is less than 
the Griecian standard^ there is no want of elegance of effect, whilst 
it gives an idea of more grandeur The frieze is one mass of 
scnlptnied figures, generally of human beings, male and female, in 
pans , thehornedmonstertermed(xias, separating the different pairs. 
The internal toriin or triumphal arch, which is invariably attached 
to all ancient; temples of the sun-god, is of that peculiar curvature 
formed by the junction of two arcs of a circlb from different centres, 
a form of arch well known in Gothic and Saracenic architecture, but 
which IS an essential characteristic of the most ancient Hindu 
temples The head of a gras crowns its apex, and on the outline is 
a concatenation of figures armed with daggers, apparently ascending 
the arch to strike the monster. The loof of the mundiif {‘ptmaos), 
cannot be described • its various parts must be examined with 
microscopic nicety m order to enter into detail In the whole of 
the ornaments there is an exact harmony which I have seen 
nowhere else j even the miniature elephants are in the finest propor- 
tions, and exquisitely carved. 

The ceilings both of the portico and munduf, are elaborately 
beautiful . that of the portico, of one single block, could haidly be 
surpassed Of the exterior I shall not attempt further description 
it IS a grand, a wonderful effort of the silpi (architect), one series 
rising above and sui passing the other, from the base to the urn 
which sui mounts the pinnacle 

The sanctum contains the symbol of the god, whose local appel- 
lation is Boii BaiolU, a corruption oiBaWoii, from the circumstance 
of B§,lnaVh, the sun-god, being here typified by an orbicular 
stone termed i on, formed by attrition in the cJioohs or whirlpools^f the 
OKumbul, near which the temple stands, and to which phenomena 
it probably owed its foundation. This symbolic ? ori is not fixed, 
but lies in a groove in the internal ring of the Yoni ; and so nicely 
18 it poised, that with a very moderate impulse it will continue 
revolving while the votary recites a toleiably long hymn to the 
object of hiB -adoiation The old ascetic, who had long been one of 
the zealots of Barolli, amongst his other wonders gravely told me, 
that with the momentum given by his little finger, in former days, 
he could make it keep on its course much longer than now with the 
application of all his strength. 

Some honest son of commerce thought it but right that the 
mindra (cella) of Bal-ron should be giaced by a Parbutty, and he 
had one made and placed there But it appeared to have offended 
the god, and matteis soon after lyent wiong with the Banya * first 
his wife died, then his son, and at length he became dewali, or 
‘ bankrupt ^ In truth he deserved punishment for his caricature of 
the ^mountain-born^ M^ra, who more resembles a Dutch hutgomestre 
than the fair daughter of Syeel. 

Pionting the temple of Bal-rori, and apart from it about twenty 
yards, is another superb edifice, called the s4ngdr-cM6ii, or .nuptial 
CVor II] 82 
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hall.^ It IS a square {chddii) of forty feet, supported by a double 
I’ange of columas on eacb face, the antercolumniatious being quite 
open , and although these columns want the elegant proportions of 
the larger temple, they are covered with exquisite sculpture, as well 
as the ceilings In tbe centre of the hall is an open space about 
twelve feet squaie , and here, according to tradition, the nuptials of 
Baja Hoon with the fair daughter of a Eajpoot prince, of whom he 
had long been enamoured, were celebrated ; to commemorate which 
event, these magnificent structures were raised . but moie of this 
Hun auon The external roof (or sikr, as the Hindu silpi terms 
the various roofs which covei their temples) is the frustrum of a 
pyiamid, and a singular specimen of aichitectuial skill, each stone 
being a miniature temple, elegantly carved, gradually decreasing in 
size to the Imlhis or ball, and so admirably fitted to each other, that 
there has been no room for vegetation to insinuate itself, and con- 
sequently they have sustained no injury from time. 

Midway between the nuptial hall and the mam temple, there is a 
low altar, on which the bull, Ndnd-isioar still kneels before the 
symbolic representation of its sovereign lord, Isw&r But sadly 
dishonoured is this courser of the sun-god, whose fiowing tail is 
broken, and of whose head but a fragment remains, though his 
necklace of alternate skulls and bells proclaims him the charger of 
Siva. 

Around the temple of the * gieat-god’ {Mahadeva) are the shnnes 
of the dii minores, of whom Gan5sa, the god of wisdom, takes 
precedence. The shrine of this janitor of Siva is properly placed to 
the north, equi-distant from the nuptial hall and the chief temple. 
But the form of wisdom was not spared by the Tatar iconoclast His 
single tooth, on which the poet Ghuhd is so lavish of encomium, is 
broken off j his limbs aie dissevered, and he lies prostrate on his 
back at the base of his pedestal, grasping, even in death, with his 
right hand, the ladoos, or sweetmeat-balls he received at the nuptial 
feast. 

Near the dishououied fragments of Ganesa, and on the point of 
losing his equilibrium, is the divine Nareda, the preceptor of 
Parbutty, and the Orpheus of Hindu mythology. In his liands he 
yet holds the lyie {^{na), with whose heavenly sounds he has been 
charming the son of his patroness, but moie than one stiing of the 
instrument is wanting, and one of the gourds which, united by a 
sounding board, fiom the vina, is broken off 

To the south are two columns, one erect and the other prostrate, 
which appear to have been either the commencement of another 
temple, or, what is more probable fiom their excelling every- 
thing yet desciibed, intended to form a toum, having a simple 
architrave laid across them, which served as a swing for the recre- 

* This 13 not the literal interpretation, but the purpose for which it is 
applied is the term always appropriated to the place of nuptials 

means ‘ ornament * 
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ation of tlie god. Their surface, though they have been exposed 
for at least oue thousaud yeai s to the atmosphei’e, is smooth aud 
httle injured such is the durability of this stone, though it is 
astonishing how it was worked, or how they got instruments to 
shape it. There is a lawari, or reservoir of watei, for the use either 
of gods or mortals, placed in the centre of the quadrangle, which is 
strewed with sculptured fragments. 

We quit the enclosure of RajaHoon to visit the fountain {coond) 
of Mahadeo, and the various other curious objects. Having passed 
through the i uined gate by which we entered, we crossed the black 
stream, and passing over a fine turf plot, reached the coond, which 
is a square of sixty feet, the water (leading to which are steps) 
being full to the brim, and the surface covered with the golden and 
silver lotus. In the centre of the fountain is a immature temple to 
the god who dehghts in waters ; and the dam by which it was once 
approached being broken, it is now completely isolated. The 
entrance to the east has two slender and well-proportioned columns, 
and the whole is conspicuous for simplicity and taste. 

Smaller shrines surround the coond, into one of which I entered, 
little expecting in a comparatively humble edifice the surprise which 
awaited me. The temple was a simple, unadorned hall, containing 
a detached piece of sculpture, representing Narayana floating on the 
chaotic waters. The god is reclining in a fit of abstraction upon his 
^chis-se^d, a couch formed of the hydra, or sea-snake, whose many 
heads expanded from a canopy over that of the sleeping divinity, at 
whose feet is the benignant Lacshmi, the Hindu Ceres, awaiting the 
expiration of his periodical repose. • A group of marine monsters, 
half -man, half-fish, support the couch in their arms, their scaly 
extremities gracefully wreathed, and in the centre of them is ahorse, 
rather too terrestnarto be classical, with a conch-shell and other 
marine emblems near him. The back-ground to this couch rises 
about two feet above the reclining figure, and is divided horizon- 
tally into two compartments, the lower containing a group of 
SIX chimerical monsters, each nearly a foot in height, m mutual 
combat, and in perfect rehef. Above is a smaller series, depict- 
ing the Avatars, or incarnations of the divinity. On the left, 
Ooorma, the tortoise, having quitted his shell, of which he makes 
a pedestal, denotes the termination of the catastrophe. Another 
marine monster, half-boar {Vaiaha), half-fish, appears recovering the 
Toni, the symbol of production, from the alluvion, by his tusk Next 
to him 18 Narsinga, tearing in pieces a tyrannical king, with other 
allegorical mysteries having no relation to the ten rncarnaUons, 
but being a mythology quite distinct, aud which none of the well 
informed men around me could Aterpret a certain proof of its 
antiqmty. 

The position of Narayana was that of repose, one hand supporting 
his head, under which lay the gada, or mace, while in another he 
held the conch-shell, which, when the god assumed the terrestrial 
CVoi. n.] 82a 
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form and led tlie Yadu hosts to battle, was celebrated as DeLsliina- 
vej fa, from having its spu’al involutions reversed, or to the light 
(delesliin) The fourth arm was broken ofE, as ivere his nether limbs 
too neai the knee From the ndb or ndf (navel), the umbilical coid 
ascended, terminating in a lotus, whose expanded flower served as a 
seat for Biimha, the peisonification of tlie mind or spirit moving 

on thewateis^^ [Km ay ana) of chaos The beneficent and beautiful 
Lacshmi, whom all adoie, whether as Anapfirana (the givei of food), 
or in her less amiable character as the consort of the Hindu Plutus, 
seems to have excited a double portion of the zealots’ ire, who have 
not only visited her face too roughly, but entiiely destioyed the 
emblems of nourishment for her universal progeny It would bo 
impossible to dwell upon the minuter ornaments, which, both for 
design and execution, may be pronounced unrivalled in India. The 
highly imaginative mind of the artist is apparent throughout, ho 
h'as given a repose to the sleeping deity, which contrasts admirably 
with the writhing of the seipent upon which he lies, whose folds, 
more especially under the neck, appear almost real , a deception 
aided by the porphyritio tints of the stone From the accompani- 
ments of mermaids, conch-shells, sea-horses, ‘&c , we may conclude 
that a more elegant mythology than that now subsisting has been 
lost with the art of sculpture The whole is carved out of a single 
block of the quartz rock, which has a lustre and polish equal to 
marble, and is of far greater 'durability* 

The length of this marine couch [seja) is nearly eight feet, its 
breadth two, and its height somewhat more than three ; the figure, 
from the top of his richly wrought tiara, being four feet. I felt a 
strong inchnation to disturb the slunibers of Narayana, and transport 
him to another ohme . in this there would be no sacrilege, for in his 
present mutilated state, he is looked upon (except as a specimen of 
art) as no better than a stone. 

All round the coond the ground is covered with fragments of 
shrines erected to the inferior dmmties. On one piece, which must 
have belonged to a loof, were sculptured two busts of a male and a 
female, unexceptionably beautiful. The head-'dress of the male was 
a helmet, quite Grecian in design, bound with a simple and elegant 
fillet in short, it would require the labour of several artists for six 
months to do anything like justice to the wonders of Barolli. 

There is no chronicle to tell us for whom or by whom this temple 
was constructed. The legends are unintelligible , for although Eaja 
Hoon IS the hero of this region, it is no easy task to account for his 
connexion with the mythology. If we, however, connect this 
apparently wild tradition with jyhat is already said regarding his 
ruling at Bhynsror, and moieover with whaJt has been recorded in 
the first part of this work, when ' TJngutsi, lord of the Hoons,* was 
enrolled amongst'the eighty-four subordinate princes who defended 
Ohoetore against the first attempt of the Islamite, in the eighth 
century, the mystery ceases. The name of Hoon is one of frequent 
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occurrence maucieut traditions, and the eaily inscription at Monghir 
has already been mentioned, as likewise the still more important 
admission of this being one of the thirty-six royal tribes of Rajpoots ; 
and as, in the Oheetore chronicle, they have actually assigned as the 
proper name of the Hoon prince that (Ungutsi) which designates, 
according to their historian Deguignes, the grand horde, we can 
scarcely refuse our belief that “ there were Huns” in India in those 
days. But although Raja Hoon may have patronized the arts, we 
can hardly imagine he could have furnished any ideas to the artists, 
who at all events have not produced a single Tatar feature to attest 

^ their rule in this region. It is far more probable, if ever Grecian 
artists visited these regions, that they worked upon Indian designs 
— an hypothesis which may be still further supported History 
informs us of the Grecian auxiliaries sent by Seleucus to the (Piiar) 
monarch of Oojein (Ozene), whose descendants corresponded with 
Augustus ; and I have before suggested the possibility of the temple 
of Komulmdr, which is altogether dissimilar to any remains of 
Hindu art, being attributable to the same people. 

We discovered two insciiptions, as well as the names of many 
visitors, inscribed on the pavement and walls of the portico, bearing 
date seven and eight hundred yeaia ago, one was ''the son 
"of Jalunsl, from Hhawulnagri/^ another, which is in the 
ornamental Nagaii of the Jains, is dated the 13th of Oartic 
(the month sacred to Mars), S 981, or A.D. 925. Unfortunately it 
is but afragmentj containing five slocas in praise of Sidesiocw*, or Maha- 
deo, as the patron of the ascetic Jogis. Part of a name remains ; and 
although my old Gfirfi will not venture to give a translation without 
his sybelUne volume, the Vyahuma, which was left at Oodipoor, 
there IS yet sufficient to prove it to be merely the rhapsody of a 
Pundit, visiting Ron BaroUi, m praise of the 'great god^ and of the 
site * More time and investigation than I could afford, might make 
further discoveries j and it would be labour wdl rewarded, if we 
could obtain a date for this Augnstan age of India. At the same 
time, it is evident that the whole was not accomplished within one 
man’s existence, nor could the cost be defrayed by one year’s revenue 
of all Rajpootana. 

. We may add, before we qmt this spot, that there aie two piles of 
atones, in the quadrangle of the main temple, raised over the defunct 
priests of Mahadeo, who, whether Gos^ns, Sanyasis, or Uadoopantis, 
always bury then dead 

Barolli is m the tract named Puchail, or the flat between the river 
Ohumbul and the pass, containing twenty-four villages an the lord- 
ship of Bhynsror, laying about three miles west, and highly improv- 
ing the scene, which could otherwise be one of perfect solitude. 
According to the local .tradition of some of the wild tribes, its more 
ancient name was Bhadravati, the seat of the Hoons j and the traces 
of the old city in extensive mounds and ruins are still beheld around 

^ This IS deposited in the museum o£ the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 
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the more modern Bliynsror. Tradition adds, that the Ghirmitti (the 
classic name of the Ohumbul) had not then ploughed itself a channel 
in this adamantine bed ; but nme centuries could not have effected 
this operation, although it is not far from the period when TJngutsi, 

the Hoon, served the Eana of Cheetore. 

« 

■ ■ ■ 

CHAPTEB XII. 

The choolis, 0) whirlpodle of the Ghumlul. — Gtandeur of the scene— JDesenption 
of the falls andtocks of the Ghumlul in this pait — The remarhable nanow- 
ness of its led — The rons, oi stones found in the lohhlpools , — Fistf to Ganga- 
Iheva — Its magnificent temple and shnnes — The details of then aichitec- 
e — 27 je mam temple more modern than the shi ines around it — Dilapida- 
tion of these fine specimens of art — Effects of vegetation — The gigantic 
amerv^la — Naoli — T&kaji-ca-coond, or fountain of the snake-leing — Frag- 
ments of seulptui e — Mausoleum of Jesiount Bao Solcar — Holcar's horse — 
Mis elephant — Bhanpoora — Trangtiilhiy and prospeiitij of these paits — 
Gurrote. — Traces of king Satul Fatul, of the ei a of the Pandus. — Agates 
and cornelians — The caves of Dhoomnai. — Description of the eaves and 
temples — Explanation of the jigures — Jam symbols on one side of the caves, 
Brahmin on the other. — Statues of the Jam pontiffs — BheeitJs lazaai 

Decemher Zd — Havihc halted several days atBaroUi to admire the 
works of man, we maiched to contemplate the still more stupendous ’ 
operations of nature— the choolis, or * whirlpools,' of the Ohumbul. 
Eor three miles we had to hew a path through the forest for our 
camels and horses , at the end of which, the sound of many waters 
gradually increased, until we stood on the bleak edge of the river's 
rocky bed. Our little camp was pitched upon an elevated spot, 
commanding a view over one of the most striking objects of nature 
— a scene bold beyond the power of description Behind us was a 
deep wood j in front, the abrupt precipices of the Pat'har j to the 
left, the river expanded into a lake of ample dimensions, fringed 
with trees, and a little onward to the right, the majestic and mighty 
CJhirmitti, one of the sixteen sacred rivers of India, shrunk into such* 
a narrow compass, that even man might bestride it. Prom the tent, 
nothing seemed to disturb the unruflSed surface of the lake, until 
we approached the point of outlet, and beheld the deep bed the 
river has excavated in the rock. This is the commencement of the 
falls. Proceeding along the margin, one rapid succeeds another, the 
gulf increasing in width, and the noise becoming more terrific, until 
you arrive at a spot wheio the stream is split into fonr distinct 
channels j and a little farther, an isolated rock appears, high over 
which the whitened spray ascends, the sun-beams playing on it. 
Hoie tho separated channels, each teiminating in a cascade, fall into 
an ample basin, and again unite their waters, boiling around the 
masses of black rock, which ever and anon peeps out and contrasts 
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‘ Tntli the foaming surge rising from the whirlpools (c7(OoZis) beneath. 
From this huge cauldron, th& waters again divide into two branches, 
encircling and isolating the rock, on whose northern face they 
re-unite, and form another fine fall ^ 



A tree is laid across the chasm, by the aid of which the adven- 
turous may attain the summit of the rock, which is quite flat, and is 
called " the table of the "Phakoor of Bhynsror,” who often, in the 
summer, holds his gate or feast there, and a fitter spot for such an 
entertainment can scarcely be imagined. Here, soothed by the 
'murmur of foaming waters, the eye dwelling on a variety of 
picturesque objects, seen through the prismatic hues of the spray- 
clouds, the baron of Bhynsror and his little court may sip their 
amrif, fancying it, all the while, taken from the churning of the 
little ocean beneath them , 

On issuing from the chooUs, the river continues its course through 
its rocky bed, which gradually diminishes to about fifteen feet, and 
with greatly increased velocity, until, meeting a softer soil, under 
Bhynsror, it would float a man-of-war. The distance from the lake 
first described to this rock is about a mile, and the difference of 
elevation, under two hundred feet; the mam cascade being about 
sixty feet fall. It is a curious fact that, after a course of three 
hundred miles, the bed of a raighly river like this should be no more 
than about three yards broad. The whirlpools are huge perpendi- 
cular caverns, thirty and forty feet m depth, between some of which 
theie is a communication under-ground , the orbicular stones, termed 
1 01 IS, are often forced up in the agitation of these natural cauldrons ; 
one of them represents the object of worship atBal-iori. For many 
miles down the stream, towards Kotah, the rock is everywhere 
pierced by incipient choohs, or whirlpools, which, according to their 
size and force, are always filled with these rounded stones 

From hence the Ohumbul pursues its course through the plateau 
(sometimes six hundred feet high) to Kotah. Here nature is in hen 
grandest attire The scene, though wild and rugged, is sublime ; 
and were I offered an estate in Mewar, I wouldr choose Bhynsror, 
and should be delighted to hold my goto enveloped in the mists 
which rise from the whirlpools of the Chumbul. ' 
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Deceriiber Aili. — The carpenters have been at work for some days 
hewing a road for ns to pass to Ganga*-bheva, another famed leti eat 
in this wild and now utterly deserted abode. We commenced our 
march thiough a forest, the-dog-star nearly south, the river dimly 
seen on our right On our left were the remains of a ruined circum- 
vallation, which is termed Rana-Kote; probably a luvina, or 
preserve At daybreak we ainved at the hamlet of Eheyrli , and 
here, our course changing abruptly to the south-east, we left the 
river, and continued our journey through locks and thickets, until a 
deep grove of lofty trees, enclosed by a dilapidated wall, shewed that 
we had reached the object of our search, Ganga-bheva 

"What a scene burst upon us, as we cleared the ruined wall and 
forced our way over the mouldering fragments of ancient grandeur * 
Ganga-bheva, oi ‘ the circle of Ganga,^ appears to have been selected 
as a retreat for the votaries of Mahadeva, from its being a little oasis 
in this rock-bound valley , for its site was a fine turf, kept in per- 
petual verdure by springs. 

The chief object is the temple, dedicated to the creative power ; 
it stands in the centre of a quadrangle of smaller shrines, which have 
more the appearance of being the cenotaphs of some ancient dynasty 
than domiciles for the inferior divinities. The contrast between the 
architecture of the principal temple, and that of the shrines which 
surround it, is remarkable The body of the chief temple has been 
destroyed and with its wrecks a simple, inelegant mmdra has been 
raised , nor is there aught of the pnmitive structure, except the 
portico, lemaining Its columns are fluted, and the entablature 
(part of which lies piostrate and reversed) exhibits a piofusion of 
rich sculpture In front of the temple is a circular basin, always 
overflowing, and whence the teim hhevo or hMo, ‘ a circle,^ added to 
the name of the spring, which is feigned to be an emanation of 
Ganga The surface of its waters is covered with the flower sacred 
to the goddess, that particular lotus teimed camod’hiinf which may 
be rendered, * the riches of love.' 

The chief temple evinces the same skill and taste as the stiuctures 
of Barolli, and the embellishments are similar We here recognize 
the groupes of Mahadeva and Paibutty, with the giifiins (<71 as), 
the hfagunis, hall-serpent, half-female, &c., though not in so 
finished a style as at Barolh. Whatever be the age of this temple* 
(and we found on the pavement the name of a votaiy with the 
date S. 1011, or A.D 955), it is many centuries moie lecent 
thau those which suriound it, in whose magsive simplicity we 
have a fine specimen of the primitive ai chitecture of the Hindus. 
Even of these, we can trace varieties Five of these small shrines 
filled up each face of the quadrangle, but with the exception of 
those on the east side, all are in rums. The doors of those which 
possess an enclosed sanctum, face inwards towards the larger shiine : 
and each has a simple low altar, on which are ranged the attendant 
divinities of Mahadeva. The sculptm e of all these is of a much latter 
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date than the specimens at Barolli, and of inferior execution, though 
far superior to anything that the Hindu sculpture of modern days 
can fabricate They may possibly he of the date found inscribed 
(the tenth century), posterior to which no good Hindu sculpture is 
to be found As this spot is now utterly deserted, and the tiger and 
wild boar are the only inhabitants that visit the groves of Gnnga- 
bMva, I shall be guilty ’of no sacrilege in removing a few of these 
specimens of early art * 

Nature has co-operated with the I'uthless Tooik in destioying the 
oldest specimens of the art Wherever there is a chink or crevice, 
vegetation fixes itself Of this we had a fine specimen m a gigantic 
but now mouldering hoioo, which had implanted itself in the 
vmnduf of the principal-temple, and rent it to its foundation. On 
examining its immense roots, large slabs were actually encased with 
the wood, the bark of which nearly covers a whole regiment of petty 
gods. This fact alone attests the longevity of this species of tree, 
which IS said to live a thousand years. The fountain temple^ has, in 
a similar way, been levelled by another of these koroo-trees, the 
branches of which had gradually pressed in and overwhelmed it 
The Smgan’-chd6r% or nuptial-hall, is also nearly unroofed, and 
although the portico may yet survive for ages, time is rapidly con- 
suming the rest. 

I should have said that there are two distinct enclosures, an 
interior and exterior, and it is the first which is crowded with the 
noblest trees, eveiy where clustered by the amerv^a,, * the garland 
of eternity,^ sacred to Mahadeva, which shades the shnne, overhang- 
ing it lu festoons. This is the giant of the parasitic t^ibe, its mam 
stem being as thick near the root as my body I counted sixty 
;joints, each apparently denoting a yearis growth, yet not half-way 
up the tree on which it climbed. That highly-scented ^rub, the 
Teethii grew m great profusion near the coond, and a bevy of monkeys 
were gambolling about them, the sole inhabitants of the grove. The 
more remote enclosure contained many altars, sacred to the manes 
of the faithful wives who became safh for the salvation of their 
lords On some of these altars were three and four pootUsj or 
images, denoting the number of devotees It would require a 
month's halt and a company of pioneers to turn over these rums 
and then we might not be rewarded for our pains We have there- 
fore set to work to clear a path, that we may emerge from these 
wilds 

JVdohf Decemher hth, twelve miies.^ — ^The road runs through one 
continued forest, which would have been utterly impassable but for 
the hatche't. Half-way, is the boundary between Bhynsror and 


* Of the style of these Bpecimens the curious are enabled to indue, as several 

Society. These mark the 
knw ^ Barolli, its perhaps highest point of excel- 
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Bhanpoora, also' an ancient appanage of M^war, but now belonging 
to Holcar. N5,oli is a comfortable village, having the remains o£ a 
fort to the westward. 

In the evening I went to visit Tdtdji-ca-coond, or ‘ fountain of 
the snake-king ’ It is about two miles east of Isfdoli j the road, 
thiough a jungle, over the flat highland of Pat’har, presents no 
indication of the object of lesearch, until you suddenly find your- 
self on the brink of a precipice nearly two bundled feet in depth, 
oiowded with noble trees, on which the knotted Jcoroo was again 
conspicuous The descent to tins glen was over masses of rock , 
and about half-way down, on a small platform, aie two shrines, one 
containing the statue of Tahsliac, the snake-king , the othei of 
JDJiunant) a, the physician, who was produced at the * churning of 
the ocean * The coond, or fountain, at the southern extremity of 
the abyss, is about two hundred yaids in circumf ei ence, and termed 
a’thdg, or * unfathomable,^ accoiding to my guide, and if we may 
judge fiom its daik sea-gieen lustre, it must be of considerable 
depth It is filled by a cascade of full one hundred feet perpendi- 
cular height, undei which is a stone-seat, sacred to the genius of the 
spot At the west side issues a rivulet, called the TaJeliaili^ or 
seipentine, which, after pursuing a winding couise for many miles, 
some hundred feet below the surface of the Pat^har, washes the 
eastern face of Hmglazgurh, and ultimately joins the Amj&r G-hassi, 
my native aitist, is busy with the e^gy of the snake-king, and 
Dhuuantra, the Vedya. Prom the summit of the plateau we had a 
view of the castle of Hinglaz, celebrated in Lord Lake's war with 
the Mahiattas, and which was taken by Captain Hutchinson with a 
few men of the Bengal artillery 

Bhanpoora, December Gth, eight miles — This was a delightful 
march, presenting pictures at every step Two milesj through jungle,, 
brought us to the abrupt crest of the Pat'har For some distance 
the route was over a neck or c7iwe, with deep peipendicular dells on 
each side, which, at its extremity, the point of descent, termed the 
ghat or pass, became a valley, giadually expanding until we leached 
Bhanpoora At the ghat aie the remains of a vary ancient fortress, 
named Indorgurh,"which must have been one of the strong-holds of 
this region long antenor to the Ohandeiawut feudatories of M6wai. 
Some fragments of sculpture indicate the presence of the at tist of 
Barolli ; but all search for inscriptions was fiuitless Prom hence 
we saw the well-defined skirts of the plateau stretching westwaid 
by Rampoora to the Lassaughat, Tarrapoor, and Jawud, the point of 
our assent last year. 

It was pleasing, after a week's incarceration amidst these luins 
and scenes of natural grandeur, where Euiopean foot had never tiod, 
to see verdant fields and inhabitants of the plain; such alternations 
make each delightful in its turn. We had been satiated with the 
interminable flats and unvarying corn-fields of Haiouti, and it was 
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a relief to qmt that tame tranquillity for the whirlpools of the 
Chumhul, the coonds of Ganga, and the snake-king lu the regions of 
the inaccessible Doorga. 

As we approached Bhanpoora, we crossed a small nvnlet, called 
the Bewa, coming from the glen of the pass ; near which is the 
mausoleum of Jeswunt Bao Holcar, adjoining the scene of his greatest 
glory, when he drove an English army fiom his territory The 
architecture is worthy of the barbai lau Mahratta ; it is a vaulted 
building, elected upon a terrace, all of hewn stone • its only merit is 
its solidity. There is a statue of this intrepid chieftain, of the 
natural size, in the usual ungraceful sitting posture, with his little 
turban ; but it gives but a mean idea of the man who made terms 
with Lake at the altars of Alexander It is enclosed by a miniature 
and regularly-built foi tress, with bastions, the interior of which are 
hollow and colonnaded, serving as a 'dhermsala, or place of halt for 
pilgrims or travellers ; and on the teriace aie a few reklds, or swivels. 
On the right of the temple destined to receive the effigy of Jeswunt, 
IS a smaller cenotaph to the memoiy of his sister, who died shortly 
after him. The gateway leading into this castellated tomb bas 
apartments at top, and at the entrance is a handsome piece of brass 
ordnance, called hah^ or * death.' Theie is a temporary building on 
the nght of the gateway, where prayers are recited all day long for 
the soul of Jeswunt, before an altar on which were placed twenty- 
four d^iodSi or lamps, always burning. A figure dressed m white 
was on the altar , immediately behind which, painted on the wall, 
was Jeswunt himself, and as in the days of his glory, mounted on 
his favourite war-horse, Mowah. The cTiaour was waving over his 
head, and silver-mace ^bearers were attending, while the officiating 
priests, seated on carpets, pronounced tbeir incantations. 

I left the master to visit Mowah, whose stall is close to the 
mausoleum of Holcar, whom he bore in many a desperate strife. 
The noble animal seemed to possess all his master's aversion to a 
F'} engi, and when, having requested his body clothes to be removed, 
I went up to examine him, he at first backed his eais and shewed 
fight j but at last permitted me to rub bis fine forehead. Mowah 
is a chesnut of the famed Beemiat^hali hreed i like his master, a 
genuine native of Maharashtra, he exhibits the frame-work of a 
perfect horse, though under 14. 3 . ; his fore-legs shew what he has 
gone through. His head is a model, exhibiting the highest quality 
of blood . eais small and pointed, eye full and protruding, and a 
mouth that could drink out of a tea-cup He is in very good 
condition , but I put in my mzee that they would provide more 
ample and sweeter bedding, which was readily promised The 
favourite elephant is a pensioner as well as Mowah. Even in these 
simple incidents, we see that the mind is influenced by similar 
associations all over the world. 

Bhanpoora is a town of five thousand houses, snrrounded by a 
wall m good order; the inhabitants apparently well contented mth 
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tlie mild administration of Tantia Jogli, tlie present Dewan of 
Holciir’s couit; but they aie all alive to the conviction tliat this 
tranquillity is due to the supervising power alone I was greatly 
giatified by a visit from the respectable community of Bhanpoora, 
merchants, bankeis, and aitizans, headed by the Hakim m person j 
nor could the inhabitants of my own couutiy, Mdwar, evince more 
kind and couiteous feeling In fact, they have not foi gotten the 
old tie , that the Bao of Bhanpooia, though now holding but a small 
portion of his inheritance, was one of the chief nobles of Mi^war, 
and even still receives the tilac of accession for Amnd from the 
hands of his ancient lord, though nearly a century has elapsed since 
Holcar became his sovereign de facto but associations here are all- 
powerful 

Gu}iote, Becemhei 7th, distance, thirteen miles, direction, 
S.S.E. — ^It was delightful to range over the expansive plains 
of Malwa, and not to be reminded at every step by the excla- 
mation ' thoJcur /’ of the attendant, that there was some stony 
impediment leady to trip one up, the moment one’s vision was 
raised above the earth A singular contrast was presented 
between the moral aspect of these plains and of Harouti Here, 
though the seat of perpetual war, still visible in steiile fields, we 
observe comfort displayed in the huts and in the persons of the 
peasantry j theie, amidst all the gifts of Anapl!(/rana, the miserable 
condition of the lyot provokes one to ask, "whence this difference ?” 
The reason is elsewhere explained 

Gurrote is a thriving town of twelve hundred houses, the chief of 
a tujppa or subdivision of Eampoora, whence a deputy haJdm is sent 
as resident manager It is walled in j but the inhabitants seemed 
to feel they had now a better secuiity than walls Heie theie is 
nothing antique , but Moli, with its old castle, about midway in this 
moming^s journey, might furnish something for the ‘poite-feuille, 
especially a fine sculptured toimi yet standing, and fragments 
strewed in every direction Tradition is almost mute, and all I 
could learn was, that it was the abode of a king, called Satul-Patul, 
whom they carried back to the eia of the Pandus 

I was much surprised to find the plain strewed with agates and 
cornelians, of every variety of tint and shape, both veined and plain, 
semi-transparent and opaque, many stalactitic, in various degrees of 
hardness, still containing the fibre of grass or root, serving as a 
nucleus for the concretion. There aie no hills to account for theso 
pioducts in the blank loam of the plains, unless the Chnmbul should 
have burst his bed and inundated them Nor are there any nvllas 
which could have earned them down, or any appeal ance of calca- 
reous deposit in the soil, which, when penetiated to any depth, was 
found to rest upon blue slate 

Caves of Dhoomndr, Decemhej Sth , direction, south 10* west ; 
distance, twelve miles. — ^The countiy leminded us of Mewar, having 
the same agicceble undulations of surface and a rich soil, which was 
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strewed thioughout, as yesterday, with agates. As we approached 
the oh]ect o£ our search, the caves of Dhoomuftr, we crossed a rooky 
ridge covered with the dliak jangle, through which we travelled 
until we aviived at the mount We found our camp pitched at the 
northern base, near a fine tank of water ; but our curiosity was too 
great to think of breakfast until the mental appetite was satiated. 

The hill IS between two and three miles in ciicumference; to the 
north it IS blufP, of gradual ascent, and about one hundred and forty 
feet m height, the summit presenting a bold perpendicular scarp, 
about thirty feet high The top is flat, and covered with hwri trees* 
On the south side it has the form of a horse-shoe, or irregular cres- 
cent, the horns of which are turned to the south, having the same 
bold natural rampait running round its crest, pierced throughout 
with caves, of which I counted one hundred and seventy , I should 
lather say that these weie merely the entrances to the temples and 
extensive habitations of these ancient Tioglodytes. The rock is a 
cellular iron-clay, so ludmated and compact as to take a polish. 
There are tiaces of a city, external as well as internal, but whether 
they were cotemporaneous we cannot conjecture. If we judge fiom 
the remains of a wall about nine feat thick, of Cyclopean formation, 
being composed of large oblong masses without cement, we might 
incline to that opinion, and suppose that the caves were for the 
monastic inhabitants, did they not afford proof to the contiavy in 
their extent and appropriation. 

On reaching the scai’p, we wound round its base until we arrived 
at an opening out through it from top to bottom, which proved to 
be the entrance to a gallery of about one bundled yards in length 
and neaily four in bieadth, terminating in a quadrangular court, 
measuring about one hundred feet by seventy, and about thirty-five 
feet in height, in short, an immense square cavity, hollowed out of 
the rock, in the oentie of which, cut in like m’anner out of one single 
mass of stone, is the temple of the four-armed divinity, Ohatoor- 
bhooja. Exclusive of this gallery, there is a staircase cut in the 
north-west angle of the excavation, by which there is an ascent to 
the summit of the rook, on a level with which is the pinnacle of the 
temple Apparently without any soil, some of the finest trees I 
ever saw, chiefly the sacred peepul, burr, and tamarind, are to be 
found here. 

The ground-plan of the temple is of the usual form, having a 
mmdra,y munduf^ and portico, to which the well-known term pagoda 
IS given, and there is simplicity as well as solidity both in the design 
and execution The columns, entablatures, with a good show of 
ornament, are distinct in their details , and there are many statues, 
besides flowers, not in bad taste, especially the carved ceilings. It 
would be regarded as a curiosity if found on a plain, and put 
together m the ordinary manner, but when it is'consideied that all 
from one block, e,nd that the material is so little calculated to 
display the artistes skill, the work is stupendous. 
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Yislmu, -wlio isliere adored as the four-armed,” was placed upon 
an altar, clad in robes of bis favourite colour (‘pandu, or yellow 
ocbie), w'beuce one of bis titles, Pa 7 l(?^^ a«<7 The principal sbnue 
is surrounded by tbe inferior divinities in tbe following order . iPiist, 
on enteiing aie tbe Poleasov * Porteis Ganesais upon tbe rigbt, close 
to wbom IS Sarasvati, "whose tbione is on tbe tongue 3” and on tbe 
left aie tbe twin -sons of Kali, tbe Bbiroos, distinguished as Kala 
(black), and Goo a (fan) , a little in advance of these is a shrine con- 
taining five of tbe ten Maliahedias, or ministeiing agents of Kali, 
each known by bis symbol, or valian, as tbe bull, man, elephant, 
buffalo, and peacock Tbe Mababedias are all evil genu, invoked m 
jup, or incantations against an enemy, and phylacteries, containing 
formulas addressed to them, are bound lound tbe arms of wariiois 
in battle 

At tbe back of tbe chief temple are tbiee sbiines, the central one 
contains a statue of Narayana, upon bis bydra-coucb, with Lacsbmi 
at bis feet. Two Bytes, 01 evil spirits, appear in conflict close to 
her , and a second figure 1 epresents her in a running postui e, looking 
back, in great alarm, at tbe combatants. Smaller figines about 
Narayana represent tbe heavenly choristers administering to bis 
repose, playing on various instinments, tbe nioorali, or flute, the 
vina, or lyie, tbe muyooraf or taboi, and tbe onudlmng and tlial, 
or cymbals, at tbe sound of which a serpent appears, rearing his 
ciest Tvith delight. The minor temples, like tbe laiger one, are also 
hewn out of tbe lock, but tbe statues they contain are fiom the 
quartz rock of tbe Pat’bar, and they, therefore, appear incongruous 
with tbe other parts. In fact, fiom an emblem of Mabadeva, which 
uses out of the threshold, and upon which tbe foui -armed” Vishnu 
looks down, I infer that these temples were originally dedicated to 
tbe creative power. 

We proceeded by the steps, cut laterally in the rock, to the south 
side, wbeie wo enjoyed, through the opening, an unlimited range of 
vision over the plains beyond tbe Chumbul, even to Mundisore and 
Sondwarra. Descending some lude steps, and turning to the left, 
we enteied a cavern, the loof of which was suppoi ted by one of 
those singularly-shaped columns, named after the sacred mounts of 
the Jains , and heic it is necessary to mention a curious fact, that 
while everything on one side is Budbist 01 Jain, on tbe other all 
is Sivite or Yisbnuvi. At tbe entiance to the cave adjoining this 
aic vaiious colossal figures, standing or sitting, too cbaiacteristic of 
tbo Budbists or Jains to be mistaken ; but on this, the south side, 
everything is ascribed to the Pandus, and a recumbent figure, ten 
feet in length, with his hand under his head, as if asleep, is termed 

the son of Bheem,” and as the local tradition goes, ** only one hour 

old .” a circumstance which called forth from my conductor, who 
gravely swallowed the tale, the exclamation — " AVhat would ho have 
" been if noli maliina ca hahtc, * a nine months’ child’ I” The chief 
group is called the Pive Pandus, who, according to tradition, took 
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up their abode here during their exile from the J umna ; and the 
other figures are performing menial oflS.ces to the heroes. 

Fortunately, I had my Jain Griiid with me, who gare me more 
correct notions of those groups than the local czce? one. All these 
figures are representations of the deified pontiffs of the J ains, and 
the group of fire are the most celebrated of the twenty-four, and 
distinctively called the Pancli-TeetuH, vzn.f Rishubdeva, the first; 
SuntnftVh, the sixteenth j N^mnfiVh, the twenty-second j'Parswan^Vh, 
the twenty-third , and M^hdvlra, the twenty-fourth Bach has his 
sacied mount, or place of pilgrimage (teerut), and each is recognized 
by his symbol, viz , the bull, black antelope, conch-shell, hood'ed 
serpent, and tiger , and it is quite sufficient to find one of these 
symbols upon the plinth to ascertain’ the paiticular pontiff to which 
it belongs There was also, in a sitting postuie, Ohandra Prebhoo, 
known by his sign, the orescent. All the figures are from ten to 
eleven feet high .That in a recumbent position, my friend said was 
one of the pontiffs, about to shuffle off this mortal coil,” prepara- 
tory to apotheosis When such an event took place, the throne of 
^'Indra shook, and be sent a deputation to convey the deceased 
"through the Rear Samitdm (sea of curds), to the-* great temple of 
" deification, whither the whole heavenly host advanced to oon- 
" duct him ” 

Next to, and communicating by a passage with, this hall of the 
Jain pontiffs, is the most extensive excavation of DhoomnS-r, locally 
designated as "Bheem^s Bazaar The extreme length of this exca- 
vation IS about a hundred feet, and the breadth eighty Although 
the name of this leader of the Pandus designates every subdivision 
^ of this cave, yet everything is Budhist. The mam apartment is 
that called Bheem's armouiy or tieasury, the entrance to which is 
through a vestibule, about twenty feet square, supported by two 
columns, and having four lateral semicircular niches, now empty, 
but probably intended for statues this opens to the armoury; 
which IS a vaulted apartment, about thirty feet by fifteen, having 
at the further end a dhcLgope, supporting the roof These singularly 
formed columns, if we may so term them, are named after their 
sacred mounts , and this is called Soomiru, which being sacred to 
AdnaPh, the first pontiff, we may conclude he was here adored. An 
extensive piazza, full twenty feet wide, evidently a dhermsala for 
the pilgrims, luns round this apartment, supported by lows of 
massive square columns, all out out of the rook, and again, on the 
exterior, are numeious square cells, called the apartments of 
the SrawuhSj or Jam laity ^ in one of which there is a sub- 
porting dhagope, and in another two statues of the twenty! 
third pontiff, Parswa. A part of the vaulted roof of Bheem^s 
treasury, as it is called, has fallen in, so that the vault of heaven 
is seen thiftugh the aperture of the mountain This is also 
attributed to Korea Ohoor {thief), whose statue appears on the 
pinnacle of the temple of Barolli, indicating the old enemy of 
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tlie Pandus, wlio robbed tbem of tbeir kingdom. Close to tke 
armoury is an apartment called the Edjloca, or for the ladies j but 
bere tradition is at fault, since, \nth the exception of Koonti, the 
mother, Droopd6vi alone shared the exile of the Pandus. 

Still further to the right, or south-'west, is auother vaulted and 
roof-iibbed apartment, thirty feet by fourteen, and about sixteen in 
central height, supported by another image of Soom6ru. The sacred 
hw'», or fig-tree (Jims reltgiosa), had taken root in the very heart 
of this cavern, and having expanded until checked by the roof, it 
found the line of least resistance to be the cave's mouth, whence it 
issued horizontally, and IS now a goodly tree overshadowing the cave. 
Around this theie are many ^aimd-sa?as, or halls for the Tatis, or 
initiated disciples, who stand in the same upright meditative posture 
as the pontiffs. 

But it IS impossible, and the attempt would be tedious, to give, 
by any written description, an adequate idea of the subterranean 
town of Dhoomn^r. It is an object, however, which will assist m 
illustrating, the subject of cave-worship in India, and though in 
grandeur these caves cannot compare with those of Ellora, Oarh, or 
Salsette, yet in ^oint of antiquity they evidently surpass them. 
The temple dedicated to the Tirihancars, or deified Jin-esioats 
(lords of the Jams), are rude specimens of a rude age, when the art of 
sculpture was m its very infancy j yet is there a boldness of delinea- 
tion, as well as great onginality of design, which distinguishes 
them from everything else in India. In vam we hunted for inscrip- 
tions j but a few isolated letters of that ancient and yet undeciphered 
kmd, which occurs on every monument attributed to the Pandus, 
were here and there observed. There were fragments of sculpture 
about the base of the hill, differing both in design and material from 
those of the mountain. Altogether, Dhoomn&r is highly worthy of 
a visit, being one of the most curious spots in this part, which 
abounds with cunosities. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Btfufe ODCJ ili6 grownd ofMonaon’s t eh eat— Battle of Peeply —Eei oism of TTmt 
8tng Ea\a, chief of Koelah —Conduct of genet al Manson —Puchpahai — 
Bjunwana — Tlmving aspect of the eountiy»—irhaha-Patun,—2^empleB — 
Convmei cial immunities of the city, — Judicious measwes of the JRegent vti 
estdbhshing this mart — Puhlie visit of the community of Paiun. — TheanGiemt 
city. — Legends of its foundation, — Profusion of anmeni luins — Fine sculpture 
and at chitectm e of the temples. — Inscriptions —Ot oss the natural boundary 
of Earouti and MaZioa — The cb&dni of the Kotah Begent — 'GbSiOni of the 
Pindat vis — Qagt own. — Nat aynpoor — MoLundtirra^ > Pass — Inscriptions — 
Anecdotes of the *‘Lotds of the Pass”— The ch&6ri of Bheem -Ruins. 
— Ordinances of the Hat a prvnces — Return to Kotah — JNeld spot ts — Author 
attacked by a beat — Ruins of Fkailgurh, 

Fuclipaliart lOth December — ^We returned to Gurroti yesterday, 
whence we marched ten miles north-noith-east this morning over 
memorable ground. It was from Gurrote that the retreat of Monson 
commenced, an event as remarkable in the history of British India 
as the of Xenophon in that of Greece. The former has not 

been cb^^morated by the commander, though even the pen of 
Xenophoh himself could not have mitigated the reproach which that 
disastrous event has left upon our military reputation. Holcar was 
at Pertabgurh, when, hearing of the advance of the Enghsh army, 
he made direct on Mundisore, where he halted merely to refresh his 
horses, and crossing the Ohumbul at the Aora ford, he pushed direct 
on Gurrote, a distance of nearly fifty miles Local report states that 
Monson, in utter ignorance of the rapid advance of Holcar, had that 
morning recommenced his march for Ohandwasso, with what object 
is unknown; but as soon as he learned the vicinity of the foe, 
without awaiting him, he ordered a retrograde movement to gam 
the Mokundurra pass, leaving Lucan with the ii regular horse and 
the Kotah auxiliaries, chiefly Hara Rajpoots, to secure his retreat. 
Holcar^s army amounted to ten thousand horse, in four goles^ or 

masses, each actmg separately. That under Khan Bungush 

came on Lucan from the south, while that under Humat Dada, from 
the direction of Bhanpoor, attacked the Kotah contingent. Lucan 
defended himself like a hero and having repelled all their charges, 
had become the assailant, when ho received his death-blow from a 
hand in his own pd^gd My informant, who was that day opposed 
to this gallant soldier, described the scene, pointing out the mowah 
tree close to which he fell 

The auxiliary band of Kotah was led by the Hara chief of Koelah, 
his name IJmr Sing On receiving the ordeis of the English com- 
mander, he prepared, in the old Hara style, to obey them. The 
position he selected was about a quarter of a mile west of Lucan, on 
the north bank of the Amjar, his left protected by the village of 
Peeply, which stands on a gentle eminence gradually shelving to 
the stream, the low abrupt bank of which would secure him from 
CVoii' II] -.-84 
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any cliarge in front. Here, dismounting from liis horse, Umr Sing, 
surrounded by one thousand men, spiead his carpet, resolved to 
defend the passage of the Amjar. His force was chiefly infantry, 
who met the enemy with volleys of matchlocks, and filled the 
stream with their bodies , but just as he was about to close with 
them, a ball hit him lu the forehead aud another in the right breast. 
He fell, but immediately rose again, and reclining against a sugar- 
mill-stone, encouraged his men to the charge. The calmness of his 
manner indicated no danger, but it was the dying effort of a Hara • 
pointing with his sword to the foe, he fell back and expired Four 
hundred and fifty of his men were either killed Or wounded around 
their chief, and among the latter, the Polaita chief, the next in rank 
to Koelah, and the bukshee, or paymaster-general of Kotah was 
made prisoner, and forced to sign a bond for ten lacs of rupees as a 
ransom, a penalty for siding with the English 

A humble altar of clay marks the spot where the bi*ave Hara fell, 
having a tablet, oi joojai’h, representing as usual a cavalier and his 
steed, armed at all points I felt indignation at the indifference of 
the Regent, who had not marked the spot with a more durable 
monument , but he is no Hara ; though could he entomb the whole 
tribe, he would erect a structure rivalling even that of Mausoleus 
But this receives a homage which might be denied to a more 
splendid one j for the villagers of Peeply fail not in their duty to 
the manes of TJmr Sing, whose lowly altar is maintained in repair. 
The devoted Lucan has not even so frail a monument as this , nor 
could 1 learn if the case which enclosed his gallant spirit had any 
rites of sepulture But his memory will be cherished by the inhabit- 
ants of Peeply, who will point to the mowah tree as that of Lucan 

Saheh ca Joojar’h ” 

By the sacrifice of these brave men, the British commandei 
gained the Mokundurra pass, without seeing even an enemy j had 
he thei'e left only five companies, with sufficient supplies and 
ammunition, under such men as Sinclair or Nichol, Mokundurra 
might have iivalled Thermopylae in renown; for such is the pecu- 
liarity of the position, that it would have taken a week to tura it, 
and that could be done by infantry alone But the commander 
** had no confidence in his men ” why then did he accept the com- 
mand ^ Till oughout the leti eat, the sepahis were eager for the fight, 
and expiessed their opinion openly of their leader, and when this 
* doubting’ commander left five companies to defend the passage of 
the Bunas, how did they perform it ? by repelling eveiy assault, 
while a pai tide of ammunition lasted I have often passed this ford, 
once with Sindia’s army, and only three years after the retreat. The 
gallant stand was admiiably desciibed to mo by Zemaun Khan 
Hohilla, a brave soldier aud no boaster, (and that day among our 
foes,) 11 ho cooly pointed to the precise spot where he shot one of our 
officers, in the last chaige, with his pistol. He said that the Mahratta 
infantry would no longer return to the chaige, and that Jcswunt 
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Rao -was like a madman, threw Ins turban on the ground and called 
for volunteeis amongst the cavalry, by wbom at length. Sinclair and 
his men weie cut off. It is a lesson by which we ought to profit, 
never to place in command of aepahis those who do not understand, 
confide in, and lespect them. 

Puchpahar is a thriving town, the head of one of the four districts 
of which, by the right of war, we became possessed^ and have trans- 
fen ed from Holcai to the Regent so far we have discharged the 
debt of giatitude Eighty villages are attached to Puchpahar 
which, though never yielding less than half a lac of rupees, is 
capable of raising more than twice that sum. There are two 
thousand houses in the town, which has an extensive bazaar filled 
with rich traders and bankers, all of whom came to visit me. The 
cornelian continues to strew the ground even to this place. 

Kiimoairajllih Decembei , thirteen miles, direction, N.' B. by 
E. — Passed over a fine rich soil, with promising young crops of 
wheat and gram, and plenty of the last crop (jow) m stacks, a sight 
not often seen m these war-trodden plains, and which makes the 
name, Kunwarra, or the land of corn,^^ very appropriate. At the 
village of Aonla, four miles south, we crossed the high road leading 
from Oojem through the durra to HindusPhan, the large town of 
Soneil lying three miles to our nght. 

Jhaha-Patun, 12th Becemhei , ten miles, diiection, N.N.B, — 
The road over the same fertile soil — Passed the Chunderbhaga 
nvulet, the source of which is only two coss distant, and was shown, 
within the range, the isolated hill of Relaitoh, formei’ly.the retreat 
of a Bhll community, which sent forth four thousand bowmen to 
ravage the plains of Malwa • these were extirpated by Zahm Sing. 

Jhalra-Patnn is the creation of the Regent , and, as we approached 
it, his kindness procured me the distinction of being met, a full mile 
beyond the town, by the chief magistrate, the council, and the 
most- wealthy inhabitants . an honour duly appreciated, this being 
the only town in India possessing the germs of civil liberty, m the 
power of framing their own municipal regulations. This is 
the more remarkable, as the immunities of their commercial 
charter were granted by the most despotic ruler of India , though the 
boon was not a concession to liberty, but an act of policy ; it was 
given foi value received, or at least expected, and which has been 
amply leahzed. Having exchanged salutations, and promised a 
more extended courtesy at my tents in the evening^ we took advan- 
tage of the town being thinned, and passed in under a general dis- 
charge of ordnance from the rampaits. The city is nearly a squai’e, 
surrounded by a substantial wall and bastions, well furmsbed with 
cannon. The ground plan is simple, being that of the Indian chow- 
‘pun or cross, with two mam streets intersecting each other at right 
angles, and many smaller ones running parallel to them. The mam 
street IS "from south to northf We proceeded through this huira 
iazam , until we reached the point of intersection, where, upon a 
CVoi>.n] 84 & 
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broad terrace, stands a temple to Chatooi hhooja, the * fotir-a\ raed' 
god, at least nme'ty feet in height The marble dome and colon- 
naded tmnduf, and the general proportions of the stmctuie, 
attracted my attention, but having been recently repaued and 
coated with white, I passed it by, conceiving it to be modern, and 
not likely to furnish historical data Fiom thence to the northern 
gate is a range, on either side, of houses of a uniform structure, 
having a great appearance of •comfort ; and the street, which is 
neaily a mile long, terminates with a temple erected by the Kegent 
to his favourite divinity, Dwaricanat'h, The image here enshrined 
was ploughed up from the ruins of the ancient city, and carried to 
the Eegent at Kotah, who, leaving to the choice of the god the title 
under which, and the site wheie, he would be worshipped, his 
various names were insciibed and placed am dei the pedestal, the 
priest drew forth that of Gopal-p, and a magnificent shrine was 
erected to him upon the bank of one of the finest lakes in India, 
the waters of which, raised by an aitificial dam, could be made to 
'environ it at pleasure. 

In a street to the north, and paiallel to the first, but as yet incom- 
plete, IS a handsome temple, dedicated to the sixteenth Jain prophet. 
This also, I afterwards discovered, was an antique structure, recently 
repaued, and one of the hundred and eight temples, the bells of 
which sounded in the ancient city , whence its name Jhah a-patun, 
or * the city of bells,^ and not, as erroneously stated hitherto, from 
the tribe of the Regent, Jhala-ta-patun, or ^city of the Jhala,’ 
Ignorance of which fact made me pass over the temples, under the 
supposition that they were coeval with its modern foundation. I 
stopped for a few moments at the mansion of the chief magistrate, 
Sah Munniram, and having expressed my admiration of all I had 
seen, and my hope that the prosperity of the city would redouble 
under his paternal care in these days of peace, I made my salaam 
and took leave Opposite his house, engraved on a pillar of stone, 
IS the charter of rights of the cily * Its simplicity will excite a 
smile , but the philosopher may trace m it the first i udiments of 
that commercial greatness, which made the free cities of Europe the 
instiuments of general liberty Few of these had their privileges 
so thoroughly defined, or so scrupulously observed , and the motive 
which bi ought the community together was the smest guaiantce 
against their infringement A state of general war made them con- 
gregate, and was the origin of these immunities, which tho existing 
peace and tianquillity will perpetuate Any want of good faith 
would bo tho destruction of Patun. 

When the Regent took advantage of the times to invite the 
wealthy of all the surrounding regions to become settlers m this new 
mart, he wisely appealed to the evidence of their senses as'the best 
pledge for the fnlBlmont of his promises Simultaneously with tho 
charter, the foitifications were commenced, and an adequate gamson 
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was placed" liere under a oommaudant well keown aud respected. 
He excavated wells, repaired the data of tke old lake, and eitlier 
built anew or repaired the religious edifices of all sects at the 
expense of the state, and, to secuie uniformity and solidity in tke 
new habitations, he advanced to every man who required it half the 
money necessary for their construction. But the greatest boon of 
all was his leaving the administiation of justice, as well as of 
internal police, entirely in the hands of the municipal authorities, 
who, to their credit, resolved that the fines and forfeitures arising 
therefrom, instead of becoming a bait for avarice and vexatious 
interference, should be offeiings to the shrine of Dwaricanat’h. 

It IS proper to say that the chief magistrate, Sah Munniram, who 
is of the Vishnfl^ sect, has a coadjutor in Gomani "Ram, of the 
Oswal tribe aud Jain faith, aud each has his separate tribunal for 
the classes he represents, while the whole form a joint council for 
the general weal They pull well together, and each has founded a 
poora, or suburb, named after their children . The Oholiteas, or 
membeis of this council, are selected according to the general sense 
entei tamed of their fitness j and were the chief magistrates also the 
free choice of the inhabitants at large, * the city of bells’ would require 
no addition to her freedom Thus, in the short space of twenty years, 
has been raised a city of six thousand comfortable dwellings, with a 
pojJulation of at least twenty-five thousand souls But the hei editary 
piinoiple, so powerful throughout these countries, and which, though 
itpeipetuatesmany evils, has likewise been pioductive of much good, 
and has preserved these states fiom annihilation, will inevitably - 
make the '' turban^ of magistracy descend from the head of Munniram 
or Gomftni to their children, under whom, if they be not imbued 
with the same discretion as their parents, the stone tablet, as well as 
the subsequent privileges of Jhalra-patun, may become a dead letter. 
The only .officers of government residing m the town are the com- 
mandant and the collector of the imposts i and so jealous are they 
of the least interference on his part, that a fine would be inflicted on 
any individual who, by delaying the payment of the authorized 
duties, furnished an excuse for his interference. , 


Such is an outline of an internal administration, on which I have 
just had a commentary of the most agreeable description . a public 
visit from all the wealth and worth of Patun First, came the 
merchants, the brokers, the insurers of the Yishnfie persuasion, each 
being introduced with the name of the firm , then followed the 
OswM merchants, in similar form, and both of them I seated in the 
■order of then* introduction and respectability After them followed 
the trades, the Ohohiea or deacon^ each making his nuzzuT in the 
name of the whole body. Then came the artizans, goldsmiths, • 
braziers, dyers, confectioners, down to the barbers, and town-oner. 
The agricultural interest was evidently at a discount in Patun, and 
subordinate to the commercial, the old Mundl6oe Patels were/ 
though last, not least’'’ in this interesting assemblage. Even the 
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frail sisterhood paid their devoirs, aad, in their modesty of demean- 
our, recalled the passage o£ Burke applied lu contrast to a ueigh- 
houring state, ** vice lost half its deformity, by losing all its gioss- 

ness.” Sah Munniram himself pieserved order outside, while to his 
colleague he left the formalities of intioduction The goldsmiths’ 
company presented, as their mizzur, a small silver powder-flask, 
shaped as an alligator, and coveied with delicate chain- work, which 
I shall retain not only as a specimen of the craft, but in remembrance 
of a day full of unusual interest. They retiied in the same order as 
they came, preceded by the town-band, flags, trumpets, and drums 

Such is Jhalra-Patun May the demon of anarchy keep from its 
walls, and the orthodox and heterodox Duumvirs live in amity for 
the sake of the general good, nor by then animosities, increase the 
resemblance which this mait beais to the free cities of Europe * 

Erom all I could learn, justice is distributed with as even a hand 
as in most societies, but wherever existed the community that 
submitted to restraint, or did not murmur at the fiat of the law ? 
Jhalra-Patun is now the grand commercial mart of Upper Malwa, 
and has swallowed up all the commeice of the central towns between 
its own latitude and Indore Though not even on the high road, 
when established, this difiiculty was overcome by the road coming 
to it The transit-duties on salt alone must be consideiable, as that 
of the lakes of western Kajwarra passes thiough it in its way to the 
south-east It is not famed, however, for any staple article of trade, 
but merely as an entrepdt. ' ' 

We have said enough of the modern city, and must now revert 
to the ancient, which, besides its metaphoiical appellation of the 
“ city of bells,” had the name of Oliandravatl, and the rivulet which 
flowed through it, the Ohandrahhaga.- There is an abundance of 
legends, to which we may be enabled to apply the test of inscrip- 
tions. In some, E,a3a Hoon is again brought foiward as the founder 
of the city , though others, with more probability, assign its founda- 
tion to the daughter of Chandrasen, the Prdmar king of Malwa, who 
was delivered of a son on this spot while on a pilgrimage. Auothei 
asciibes it to a more humble origin than either, i. e. to Jussoo, a 
pool wood-cutter of the ancient tribe of Or, who, leturning home- 
wards from his daily occupation, dropped his axe upon the pai is- 
pvttui, with the aid of which he tiansmuted iron to gold, and raised 

the city of the moon” {Ghandiavati), and the lake is still called 
after him Jussoo Oi ca-ialldb. The Panda Bheem likewise comes 
in for his share of the founder’s fame ; who, with his brethren duiing 
their covenant with the Kaorea, found concealment m the forest ; 
but his foe, fearing the effect of his devotions, sent his familiar to 
distuib them. The spiiit took the form of a boar, but as he sped 
past him thiough the thicket, Bheem discharged an arrow, and on 
the spot where this fell, the Chandrabhaga sprang up. Whoever 
was the founder, I have little doubt that tradition has converted 
Jussoo-verma, the grandson of Udyadit, the monarch of all Malwa, 
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into the wood-cutter ; for not only does this prince’s name occur in 
one of the mscnptions found here, but I have discovered it in almost 
every ancient city of Central India, over which his ancestors had 
held supreme power from the dist to the thirteenth century of 
Vicrama.’t 

The sites of temples mark the course of the stream for a consider- 
able distance, the banks being strewed with ruins. Mights of steps, 
forming gJiats, leaoh to the water’s edge, where multitudes of gods, 
goddesses, and demons, are piled, and some of the inoie perfect 
placed upon altars of clay, around which some lazy, well-fed Grosens 
loiter, basking in the sun Understanding that no umbrage could 
be taken if I exported some of them to Oodipoor, I earned off 
Narayana on his hydra-couch, a Pai’butty, a tii-muiti, and a cart- 
load of the dm minoies, which I found huddled together under a 
burr-tree There was a fine statue of Gandsa, but our efforts to 
move Wisdom were ineffectual, and occasioned not a few jokes 
among my Brahmins j nor must I pass over a colossal haraha (boar), 
of which no artist in Europe need be ashamed. 

The powers of Destruction and Ee-production were those propi- 
tiated among the one hundred and eight shrines of Ohandiavati ; of 
which only two or three imperfect specimens remain to attest the 
grandeur of past days Everywhere, the symbolic lingam was 
scattered about, and the munduf of one of those still standing I 
found filled with lepresentations of the Hindu Hecate and a host of 
lesser infernals, the sculpture oh which, though far infeiior to that 
at BarolU, is of a high older compared with aught of modern times. 
The attitudes are especially well-managed, though theieis a want 
of ]ust pioportion. Even the anatomical display of the muscles 
is attended to , but the dust, oil, and sindoo7 (vermilion) of twelve 
centuries weie upon them, and the place was dark and damp, which 
deterred us from distmbing them , 

Ghassi IS now at work upon the outline of two of the remaining 
shrines, and has promised to give up ten days to the details of the 
ceilings, the columns, and the iich varied ornaments, which the 
pencil alone can represent One of these shiiues, having a part of 
the sengdi chdoH still standing, is amongst the finest things in Asia, 
not foi magnitude, being to all appearance merely receptacles for the 
inferior divinities suriounding some grand temple, but for the 
sculptured ornaments, which no artist in Europe could surpass. 
Each consists of a simple mindra, or cella, about twenty feet squaie, 
having a poitico and a long open colonnaded vestibule in front for 
the priests and votaries Every one of these numerous columns 

^ On a stone tablet, wbicb I discovered at Boondi, o£ the Takshac race, are 
the names both of Chandrasdn and Jassoo-veima, and though no date is visible, 
yet that of the latter is fixed by another set of inscriptions, inserted in the first 
volnmo of the Transactions of the Eoynl Asiatic Society, at S 1191 or A D. 
1135 the period -when the old Hindu monarchies were breaking up, and 
consequently the nits beginning to decay ^ 
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differs in its details from the others. But the entrance chiefly excites 
Admiration, being a mass of elaborate workmanship of a peculiar 
kind, and the fobage and flowers may be considered perfect. It is 
deeply to be lamented that no artists from Europe have made casts 
from these masterpieces of sculpture and architecture, which would 
furnish many new ideas, and rescue the land sacred to Bhtlvani 
(Minerva) from the charge of having taught nothing but deformity . 
a charge from which it is my pride to have vindicated her. 

While I remamed with Ghassi, amidst the ruins, I despatched my 
gHit ti and Brahmins to make diligent search for inscriptions ; but 
many of these, as well as thousands of divinities, the wrecks of 
ancient Patun, have been built up in the new town or its immense 
circumvallation, but our efforts were not altogether unrewarded. 

The oldest inscription, dated S. 748 (A.D. 692), bore the name of 
Ba3a Doorgangul, or * the bar of the castle.^ It is veiy long, and in 
that ornamented character peculiar to the Budhists and Jains 
throughout these regions It contains allusions to the local traditions 
of the Pandu Arjoon, and his encounter with the demon Vfrodhi 
under the form of Baraha, or the boar j and states, that from the spot 
where the baraha was wounded, and on which his blood fell, a 
figure sprung, originating from the wound (7f7ie<), whose offspring in 
consequence was called Khetne of his line was Crishna Bhnt 
Khetrie, whose son was Talyac. What did he resemble, who obtained 
the fruits of the whole earth, conquering numerous foes ? He had 
a sou named Kyuhj who was equal to the divinity which supports 
the globe in wisdom he was renowned as Mahadeo • his name sent 
to sleep the children of his foe : he appeared as an avatar of Boodh, 
and like the ocean, which expands when the rays of the full moon 
fall upon it, even so does the sea of our knowledge increase when he 
looks upon it • and his verses are filled with ambrosia (amritd). 
Erom Oheyt to Cheyt, sacrifice never ceased burning : Indra went 
without offspiing * The contributions from the laud were raised 
with justice, whilst his virtues overshadowed the three worlds. The 
light which shmes fiom the tusks of his foe's elephant had departed } 
and the hand which struck him on the head, to urge him on, emitted 
no sound Where was the land that felt not his influence ? Such 
was Sii Kyuk I when ho visited foreign lands, joy departed from the 
wives of his foe : may all his resolves be accomplished ! 

S 748 (A.D. 692), on the full moonof Jeyt, this inscription was 
placed in the miudra, by Goopta, the grandson of Bhat Gandswar, 
lord of the hids of verse of Moondal, and son of Hur-goopta : this 
writing was composed, m the presence of Sri Doorgangul Eaja, to 
whom, salutation * that forehead alone is fair which bows to the 
gods, to a tutor, and to woman > Engraved by Oluk the stone- 
'' cutter” 


^ The allusiou to this affords another instance of the presumption of the 
priests, irho compelled the gods to attend the sacniicial rites, and hcncc Indra 
could not visit bis consort Indranf 
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On tliiB onrious inscription "we may bostow a few I’oma'rkff. It 
appears to me that the -mid legion of tie creation of this Khetri, 
from the blood of Barahaj represented as a danoo, or demon in 
disguise, IS another fiction to veil the admission of some northern 
race into the great Hindu family. The name of Baraha, as an 
ancient Indo-Scythic tribe, is foitunately abundantly preserved in 
the annals of Jessulmdr, -which state, at the early peiioda of the 
Yadu-Bhatti history, opposed their entrance into India ; while both 
Takshao (or Tftk) and Kyuk are- names of Tatar origm, the former 
signifying ‘ the snake/ the latter 'the heavens.' The whole of this 
region bears evidence of a race whose religion -was ophite, who bore 
the epithet of Takshao as the name of the tnbe, and whose inscrip- 
tions m this same- nail-headed character are found all over central 
and western India. If we combine this withall that we have already 
said regarding Baja Hoon of Bhadradti, and Hngutsi the Him, who 
served the Rana- of Oheetore at this precise period/^ when an 
irruption is recorded from Central Asia, we are forced to the ooncln- 
sion, that this inscription (besides many others)^ is a memorial of a 
Soythic or Ttetar'prinoe, who, as -well’ as the G-ete prince of Salpoorit 
was grafted upon Hindu stock. 

The mscription next m point of antiquity was from the Jain, 
temple in the modern town. Tt was d!ated the 3rd ofiJeyt, S, 1103’ 
(A.D 1047) W recorded’ only the name of a visitor to the shrinei 

Near the dam of the Ot-s&gWj there was a vast number oi funeral 
memorials, termed mseaj of the Jain priesthood. One iff dated 
"the 3rd ofMaghi S. 1066 (A.Di. 1010),, on whichiday SrimnntBeo, 
" Gheldy or disciple, of Achaiya Srimana Bewa/ left thisi woddJ* 
The bust of the achaiya, or doctor, is> m a studious posture, idio’ 
book laymg open' upon the thooid or cross, which formsi a. raa din gr, 
desk, often the only sign on the nisea to mark a Jain place of 
sepulture. 

The adiouung one contained the name of Devindra Acharva ; the 
date S. 1180. 

Another was of "Komac-deo, the pundea or pnest of the race of 
"Koomand Chandra Acharya, who fciished his career on Thursday 
" {gooihdr) the Mool nekshitra of S. 1289.” 

There were many others, but as, like these, they contained no 
historical data, they were not transcribed. 

Narayatipo^, IStft December, eleven miles.— Marched at daybreak, 
^d about a cbss north of the city ascended the natural boundary of 
Harouti and Malwa j atthepomtof ascent, was GondoreJ formerly 
in the appanage of the Ghatti-Hao Qord of the pass), one of the 
legendary heroes of past days ', and half a coss further was the point 
of descent into the Antri, or ' valley,' through which our course lay 
due north.. In front, to the north-west, Gagrown, on the opposite 
range, was just visible through the gloom,- while the yet more. 

^ See Vol.,1, pg4 206-7. f See Inscription, Ydl, L p. 700; 

[VoL. n.3 gg 
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ancient Mhow, the first capital of the Kheechees, was pointed out 
five ooss to the eastward I felt most anxious to visit this city, 
celebrated in the traditions of Central India, and containing in itself 
and all around much that was worthy of notice. But tune pressed , 
so we continued our route over the path trodden by the army of 
Alla-o-din when he besieged Aohildis in Gragrown The valley was 
full three miles wide, the soil fertile, and the scenery highly pictm*- 
esque The forest on each side echoed with the screams of the 
peacock, the calls of the partridge, and the note of the ]ungle-cock, 
who was crowing his matins as the sun gladdened his retreat. It 
was this antii, or valley, that the Regent selected for his chaoni, or 
^ fixed camp,’ where he has resided for the last thirty years. It had 
at length attained the importance of a town, having spacious streets 
and well-bmlt houses, and the materials for a ciroumvallation were 
rapidly accumulating but there is little chance of his living to see 
it fimshed The site is admirably chosen, upon the banks of the 
Ajnjar, and midway between the castle of Gagrown and Jhalra-patun. 
A short distance to the west of the Regent’s camp, is the Pmdarri- 
corchdonif where the'sons of Kureem Khan, the chief leader of those 
hordes, resided j for m these days of strife, the old Regent would 
have allied himself with Satan, if he had led a horde of plunderers. 
I was greatly amused to seem this camp, also assuming a permanent 
shape, the commencement of an eedgd, or ‘ place of prayer ,’ for the 
viUains, while they robbed and murdered even defenceless woman, 
prayed Jive times a day ! 

We crossed the confluent streams of the Aou and Am3ar, which, 
flowing through the plains of Malwa, have forced their way through 
the exterior chain into the antri of Gagrown, pass under its western 
face, dividing it from the town, and then join the Oaly Sinde. 



Until you approach close to Gagrown, its town and castle appear 
umted, and present a bold and striking object ; and it is only on 
mounting the ridge that one perceives the strength of this position. 
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tho rock belli”' sosirped by tbe action of tho 'wateis to an immenso 
beigbt. Tha ascent to the summit of the ridge -was so gradual that 
our surprise was complete^ when^ casting our eye norths we saw the 
Oaly Siude sweeping along the noithern face of both fort and town, 
whence it turns due north, ploughing its serpentine passage, at a 
depth of full two hundred feet below the level of the valley, through 
three distinct langes, each chasm or opening appearing in this bold 
perspective like a huge portal, whence the river gams the yielding 
plains of Harouti. As we passed under the town, we were saluted 
by a dischaige from all the oidnance on its ramparts, and the 
governor, who had advanced to meet us at the express desire of his 
master, invited us in; but though stiongly pressed, and equally 
desirous to see a place of such celebrity, I would not make myself 
acquainted with the secrets of this chief stionghold of the Regent. 
On whichever side an enemy might appioach it, he would have to 
take the bull by the horns. It was only by polluting the waters 
with the blood of the saoied kine, that Alla, ^ the sanguinary^ Wiooni), 
took it about five centuries ago from the valiant Kheechee, Achildas, 
an account of whose family would be here out of place. Independ- 
ent of ancient associations, there is a wild grandeur about Gagiown, 
which makes it well woithy of a visit, and the views from the north 
must be still finer than from the point whence we beheld it. 

We passed over the ridge at the extremity of the town, and 
descended into another awin, up which we journied nearly due 
west until we reached our camp at Narayanpoor. The valley was 
from four to six hundred yards in breadth, and in the highest state 
of cultivation , to preserve which, and at the same time to secure 
the game, the Regent, at an immense expense, has cut deep trenches 
at the slm’t of the hills on each side, over which neither deer nor 
hog can pass, while the forest that crown the hills to their summit 
are almost impervious even to wild beasts. We passed various small 
cantonments, where the Regent could collect the best part of his 
army, some even on the summit of the ndge. At all of these are 
wells, and reservoirs termed jpo. 

Molmxdxmaj December 14t^, ten miles. — At daybreak, com- 
menced our march up the valley, and midway between Naraynpoor 
and the dtiiia, reached the ruined castle of Ghattl so called fiom its 
being erected on the summit of the ridge commanding an outlet of 
the valley Partly fiom the gradual ascent of the valley, and from 
the depression of the ndge, we formed rather a mean opinion of the 
pass (ghattij , but this feeling was soon lost when we attained the 
crest, and found ourselves on a scarped rook of some hundred feet in 
elevation, commanding a view over all the plains of Malwa, while 
at our feet was a continuation of the antri of the Amjar, which we 
observed gliding through the deep woods the Regent has allowed to 
remain at the entrances of these vallies, 

Tradition is eloquent on the deeds of the ^ Lords of the Pass,' both 
of the Elheechee and Sara, and they point out the impression of 
tvoi. ir.] - . 
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Mehra] Klieechee’s otarger, as lie sprang upon the Islamite invaders. 
Thexe aie many cenotaphs to the memory o£ the slain^ and* seveial 
small shrines to Siva and his consort, in one of whicli I found an 
inscription not only recording the name of Mehraj, but the curious 
fact that foul geneiations weie present at the consecration of one to 
Siva It lan thus ''In S 1657 and Saca 1522, in that paiticular 
" year called Somya, the sun in the south, the season of cold, in the 
" happy month Aso], the dark half thereof, on Sunday, and the thirty- 
" sixth guiiie, in such a happy moment, the Keechee of Chohan 
"race, Mahaiaj Sri Rawut Nuising-deo, and his son Sn Eawut 
" Mehia], and his son Sri Chundersen, audits son Kalian-das, elected 
“ this seo-dU (house of Siva) may they be fortunate * Written by 
" Jey Seiman, and engraved by Kumma, in the presence of the piiest 
" Kistna, the son of Mohes 

We shall pass o^r the endless tales of the many heroes "who fell 
in its defence, to the last of any note — Goman. Sing, a descendant of 
Sawunt Hara The anecdote I am about to insert relates to the 
time when Eao Dooijun Sal was pnnce of ELotah, and the post of 
Foujdar was held by a Rahtore Rajpoot, Jey Sing of Gagorni 
Through the influence of this Foujdar, Gom&n was depiived of 
the honour of defending the pass, and his estate sequestrated 
He was proceeding homeward with a heavy heart from the 
presence of his sovereign, when he met the Foujdar with his tram 
It was dark, and a torch-bearer preceded him, whom Gom^n dashed 
to. the earth, and with his iron lance transfixed the Rahtore to his 
palM. Making foi the gate, he said it was the Rao^s order that 
none should pass until his return As soon as he gained his estate, 
he proceeded with his family and effects to Oodipooi, and found 
sirna with the Rana, who gave him an estate foi the support of 
himself and his followers. There he remained until Kotah was 
besieged by Raja Bsuri Sing of Jeipoor, when he obtained the Rana^s 
' leave to fly to its defence. Passing over the Pat’har, he made for 
Kotah, but it was invested on every side. Determined to reach it 
or perish, he oideied his nakarra to beat, and advanced thioughthe 
heart of the enemy's camp The Jeipoor p'lince asked who had the 
audacity to beat close to his quarters, and being told " the Rawut 
*' of the Pass, from Oodipoor," he expressed a wish to see the man, 
of whom he had heaid his father say, he had, unarmed, slam a tiger. 
The Hara obeyed the summons, but would only enter the Presence 
in the midst qt his band He was courteously received and offered 
large estates in Jeipoie, the Raja lemarking, that Goman Sing 
was only going to his doom, since " in the space of eatmg a pdn, he 
" (Esuri Sing) would be master of Kotah " Losing all patience, 
Gomfln said, " take my salaam and my defiance, Maharaj , the heads 
" of twenty thousand Haras aie with Kotah." He was pei nutted 
to pass the batteries unmolested, and on i caching the river, he called 
aloud, " the Ghatta Rawut wants a boat," to conduct him to his 
soveieign, whom he found seated behind the walls encouraging the 
defence. At that very moment a report was brought that a bieach 
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xvas nearly effected at a particular point , and scarcely liad the 

prince applauded his sioamdhenna, than, making his bow, Goman 
matched his followers to the breach, and theie planted his lance. 
Such were the Haras of past days , but the descendants of the 
‘ Rawut of.the Pass* are now in penury, deprived of their lands, and 
hard-pressed to find a livelihood 

We continued our march from this Pass, often moistened with 
Raipoot blood, aud leached the Duira, outside of which we found 
the old Regent encamped, and whence we issued on our tour just 
thiee weeks ago It was by mere accident that, some distance up 
the valley, (a oontinnation of that we had just quitted,) we heard of 
some rums, termed the 0ha,6uof Bheem,” one of the most stnking 
remains of art I had* yet met with. It is the fiagmeut only of a 
quadrangular pile, of which little now remains, the materials having 
been used by one of the Kotah princes, in erecting a small palace to 
a Bhilni concubine. The columns possess great originality, and 
appeal to be the connecting link of Hindu and Egyptian architec- 
ture. Kot far from the Ghdoi iy where, accoiding to local traditions, 
the Pandu Bheem celebrated his nuptials, are two columns, standing 
without relatiou to any other edifice j but in the lapse of ages the 
fiagments appertaining to them have been covered with earth or 
jangle At every step we found ^oojai 7is, oi'funeial stones , and as 
this Pass of Moknnd" must, as the chief outlet between the Dekhau 
and northern India, have been a celebrated spot, it is not unlikely 
tbaji in remote ages some city was built within its natural ramparts. 
Throughout this town, we found many traces of the beneficent but 
simple legislation of theHara pnuoes , and when the Regent set up his 
pillai', prohibiting chiefly his own yiolence, he had abundant formulas 
to appeal to We have already alluded to this circumstance in the 
sketch of his biogiaphy, and we may here insert a free translation 
of the ordinance we found engiaved m the Pass, and which is 
recorded thioughout Harouti 

^^Maharaj Maharao-ji Kishore Sing, ordaining I To all the 
merchants {mahajtns), traders, cultivators, and every tribe inhabit- 
ing Mokundurra At this time, be full of confidence, tiade, traffic, 
exchange, bpirow, lend, cultivate, and be prosperous , for all dind 
(contribution) is abolished by the DurhuT Crimes will be punished 
according to their magnitude All officers of trust, Patdls, Patwams, 
Sasutris (mgbt-guards), aud mootsuddies (scribes), will be rewarded 
foi good sei vices, and foi evil None of them shall be guilty of 
exactions fiom merchants or others • this is a law sworn to by all 
that is sacred to Hindu or Mooslem Oi darned from the iwal 
mouth, and by command of Nanah-ji (grandsire) Zahm Sino-, and 
uncle Madhd Smg Asoj the 10th, Monday S 1877 (AD. 1821) *' 

Having halted a few days, we letuined to Kotah by the towns of 
Puchpahar and Anundpoor , both large and thriving, situated upon 
the banks of fine pieces of watei. .Madhfi Sing, at the head of a 
splendid cavalcade, with six field-pieces, advanced a couple of miles 
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to conduct me to my old lesidence, tlie garden-house, east of the 
town. During the six weeks that we remained here to watch 
the result of the measures elsewhere described, we endeavoured 
to find amusement in various ways, to divert us from brooding 
upon the cholera which was laging aiound us This seagon attracts 
flocks of wild-geese to prey upon the young corn, and we had 
the double pleasure of shooting and eating them. Occasionally, we 
had a shot at a deer, or hunted them down with the EegenVs 
cheetis (hunting-leopards), or with the dogs ran down jackals, 
foxes, or hares. There was a rumna for wild-hogs about five miles 
fiom our abode, and a delightful summer-retieat in the midst of a 
fine sheet of water The animals were so tame, from the custom of 
feeding them, that it was almost unsportsmanlike to shoot at them. 
On one occasion, the Maharao prepared an excursion upon the water, 
in which I was not well enough to ]oin Numerous sheJcanis, or 
* hunteis,^ proceeded up either bank to rouse'the beais or tigers that 
find cover there, when the party fiom the boats shot at them as 
they passed. Partly for the purpose of en3oyiug this sport, and 
paitly to see the fortress o^Bkailguih, six miles south of the city, 
we afterwai ds made another excursion, which, though not unattended 
by danger, afforded a good_ deal of merriment The river here is 
confined by perpendicular rocks, full three hundred feet in height ; 
and amidst the ddbris, these wild animals find shelter As the side 
on which we were did not promise much sport, we determined to 
cross the stream, and finding a quantity of timber smted to tho 
purpose, we set to work to construct a raft , but had only pushed a 
few paces from the shot e when we began to smk, and were compelled 
to make a Jonas of the doctor, though we afterwards sent the vessel 
back for him, and in due time lauded all our party and appendages 
Being furnished with huntsmen by the Eegent, who knew the lairs 
' of the animals, we despatched them up the stieam, takmg post 
ourselves behind some masses of rock in the only path by which 
they could advance We had been seated about half an hour, when 
the shouts of the hunters were heard, and soon a huge bear, his 
muzzle grey from age, came slowly trotting up the pathway. Being 
unable to repress the mirth of Captain Waugh and the doctor, who 
weie conning over the events of the morning, just before he came in 
sight, I had quitted them^ and wasiiiying to gam a point of security 
a little remote from them , but before I could attain it, they had 
both fired and missed, and Brum came at a full gallop towards me. 
When within ten paces, I fired and hit him m the flank ; he fell, 
but almost instantly recovered, and charged me open-mouthed, 
when one of my domestics boldly attacked him with a hog-spear 
and saved me fiom a hug Between the spear and the shot, he 
went floundering off, and was lost in the crevices of the rook. On 
our return, we passed the day amidst the ruins of Ekailgurh, an 
enormous pile of stones without cement ; in all probability, a fortress 
of some of the aboriginal Bhils Both crests of the mountain are 
covered with jungle, affording abundant sport to the pnnces of 
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Kotab. Tlieteisaspotof some celebrity a few coss to tbesoatb. of 
tbis^ called GrypuT'MaTiadeo^ wliere tliere is a cascade from a stream 
that falls mto tlie Ohumbul, whose banhs are said to be here upwards 
of SIX hundred feet in height. There are few more remarkable spots 
m India than the course of the river from Kotah to Bhynsror, where 
both the naturahst and the painter might find ample employment. 

I sent scouts in all directions to seek for inscriptions j some of 
which are in an unknown character. One of the most interesting, 
brought from Kunshwah, of a Jit pnnce, has been given m the first 
volume of this work. 


« 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Visit to Myndl — Definition of the servile condition termed bussie. — Byolli — 
Inscriptions — Ancient history of BijolU, — Bvidenee that the Ohohans wested 
the throne of Dehli fioni the Tuars — Jain temples. — Inscriptions.-^Sivil^ 
temples — Piodigtom extent of i wins — TheBi^olll chief — Sis daughter a Sati. 
—Myndl, or Mahandl.^ Its pieturesgue site, — Beeoids of Pvtthi Baj, the 
Ohohan — Inseeiptions. — Synchronism in an enigmatical date. — Maich to 
Beygoo. — Sumdoda, the castle of Aloo Saia. — Legend of that chief — Impie- 
cation of the virgin S^fei . — Beeolleekons of the Saias still associated with 
then ancient traditione. — Quit Bimdoda and aiiive at Beygoo. 

In February, I recommenced my march for Oodipoor, and having 
halted a few days at Boondf, and found all there as my heart could 
wish, I resumed the march across the Pat'har, determined to put 
into execution my wish of visiting Myn&l. About ten miles north, 
on this side of it, I halted at Bijolli, one of the principal fiefs of 
Mewar, held by a chief of the Pr^mar tribe, with the title of Rao. 
This family, originally Raos of Jngnaar, near Biana, came into 
Mdwar m the time of the great Umr Sing, with all his hussie, 
upwards of two centuries ago ; the Rana having married the daughter 
of Rao Asoca, to whom he assigned an estate worth five lacs 
annually. I have elsewhere (Vol. I, p. 160) explained the meaning 
of a term which embraces bondage amongst its synonyms, though it 
is the hghtest species of slavery. BussiCj or properly vdsij means a 
'settler,' an 'inhabitant/ from vds, 'a habitation,' aaivasna, ‘to 
mhabit,' but it does not distinguish between free settlers and com- 
pulsory labourers but wheresoever the phrase is used m Rajwarra, 
it may be assumed to imply the latter. Still, strange to say, the 
condition includes none of the accessories of slavery : there*' is no 
task-duty of any kind, nor is the individual accountable for his 
labour to any one . he pays the usual taxes, and the only tie upon 
him appears to be that of a compulsory residence in his vas, and the 

mjithet, which is in itself a fetter upon the mind of the vdsi of 
Bijolli, 

Bi]olJi (Fm/dvalU) stands amidst the rums with which this 
Oopet mat, or highland, is crowded. From the numerous inscriptions 
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we here found, we have to choose, for its ancient name, between 
Ahaichpoor and Morakuro ; the latter is still applied, though the 
former appears only on the recording stone. This western frontier 
teems with tiaditions of the Oho bans, and seems to have been a 
dependency of Ajmer, as these inscriptions contain many celebrated 
names of that dynasty, as Beesildeo, Som^swar, Pirthi Eaj , and chiefly 
record the martial virtues and piety of Irno-Raj, of Morakuro, and 
his ofEspring, Bahir-Eaj andEoontpS,I,who appear cotemporary with 
their paramount prince and relative, Pirthi Ran, king of Dehli and 
AjmSr. 

One inscription records the actions of the dynasty of Oheetore, 
and they are so intermingled as to render it almost impossible to 
separate the G-ehlotes from the Ghohans. It begins with an invoca- 
tion to “ Sdcamhhari Jimmie Mata, the mother of births, guardian 
'^of the races {sdcam), and of mighty castles {doorga)^ hills, and' ruins, 

'' the Protectress.’^ Having mentioned the names of nine Ghohans 
(of Vach'gotra), it flies ofE to Siimad' Bappa-Haj, Vindhya Nirpatf, 
or, 'Bappa, sovereign of the Vindhya HiUs,’ the founder of the 
Banas of Mewar j but the names that follow do not belong to his 
dynasty, which leads me to imagine that the Ghohans of OopermS^I 
were vassals of Oheetore at that early period'. Since antiquarian 
disquisitions, however; wonld be out of place here, we shall only 
give the concluding portion. It is of Koontpal; the grandson of 
Imo-Raj, “ who destroyed Jawulapoor, and theiame of whose es^loit 
“ at the capture, of Dehli is engraved on. the gate of BalabhS., His 
elder brother’s son was Pirthi Raj, who amassed a purb of gold, 
which he gave in chanty, and built in, Morakuro.- a temple to 
" Parswanat’h. Having obtainedthe regal dignity, through Som^s- 
war, he was thence called Somiswar, for the sake of whose soul 
tTaie.miffidra was erected, and the village of Bewana on the Rewa, 
'’bestowed for its support. — S. 1226 (A.D. 1170).” This appears 
completely to set at rest the question whether, the, Ghohans wrested - 
by force the throne of Dehh from, the Tuars ; and it is singular, that 
from the moat remote part of the dominions of this iUnstrious line, 
we, should have a, confirmation of the fact asserted by, their gjceat 
bardcChund. The inscriptions at As! (Hansi), and on the column of 
Dehh, were, all wntten about the same period, as this (see p. 417). 
But the appeal made to ” the gate of Balabhi,” the ancient capital 
of the Gehlotes in Saurashtra, is the most singular part of it,n,nd 
wiU only admit of one construction, namely, that when Pirthi Raj 
revenged the death of his father, Somdswar, who was slain in battle 
by the pnnce of Saurashtra and Guzzerat, Koontp^l must have 
availed himself of that opportunity to appropriate the share he had • 
in the capture of Dehli. Chund informs us he made a conquest of 
the whole of Guzzerat from Bhola Bheem. 

We have also two other not unimportant pieces of information • 
first, that Morakm’o was an ancient name of BijoUi, and next, that 
the Ghohan prince was a disciple of the Jains, which, according to 
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Chund, was not uncommon, as he tells us that he banished his son 
Sarungdeo from Ajmer, for attaching himself to the doctrines of the 

Budhists. 

Morakuro, about half a mile east of BijolK, is now in rums ; but 
there are remains of a /tofe, or castle, a palace called the No-cliolvtf 
and no less than five temples to Paiswanat’h, the twenty-third of 
the Jam pontiffs, all of considerable magnitude and elaborate architec- 
tural details, though not to be compaied with Barolli Indeed, it 
is everywhere appaient, that there is nothing classical in design or 
execution m the architecture of India posterior to the eleventh 
century One of my scribes, who has a talent for design, is delineat- 
ing with his leed {culm) these stupendous piles, while my old Jain 
piiiw is hard at woik copying what 18 not the least curious part of 
the antiquities of Bijolli, two inscriptions cut in the rock ; one of 
the Chohan race, the other of the Sanh’hPiiran, appertaining to his 
own creed, the Jam. It is fifteen feet long by five m breadtibi, and 
has fifty-two lines.* The other is eleven feet six inohes*by thiee 
feet SIX, and contains thirty-one lines : so that the old gentleman has 
ample occupation. A stream runs amidst the ruins, called the 
Mundagni (fire-extinguishing) j and there is a coond, or fountain, 
close to the temples of Parswa, with the remains of two noble 
reseivoirs All these rehcs indicate that the Jams were of the 
Pigimbe't sect. The genealogy is within the Icote, or precincts of 
the old castle. 


There are likewise three temples dedicated to Siva, of still greater ‘ 
magnitude, nearer to the town, but without inscriptions j though one 
in an adjoining coond, called the Sewati, records the piety of the 
Gohil chief Bahil, who had bestowed a patch of land in the Antii/* 
defining minutely its limits, and inviting others (not ineffectually, as ' 
is proved by other bequests), in the preamble to his gift, to follow 
his example by the declaration that whoever bathes in the Eewati 
" fountain will be beloved by her lord, and have a numerous progeny.” 

The modern castle of Bij'olli is constructed entirely out of the 
rums of the old shnnes of Morakuro, and gods and demons are 
huddled promiscuously together. This is very common, as we have 
repeatedly noticed j nor can anything better evince that the Hindu 
attaches no abstract virtue to the material object or idol, but regards 
it merely as a type of some power or quality which he wishes to 
propitiate. On the desecration of the receptacle, the idol becomes 
agam, in his estimation, a mere stone, and is used as such without 
scruple. All around, for several miles, are seen the wrecks of past 
days. At Dorowlee, about four miles south, is an inscription dated 
S. 900 (A.D.843.)7but it is unimportant J and again, atTelsooah, two 
miles farther , south, are four mAVud/iYS) a coondj and a toTUTh) or 


« I have never had tme to learn the purport of this inscription, but hold it. 

^0 expound 

them. For myself, without my old I am like a ship without helm or 
com^ss (as Chund would say) “in ploughing the ocean of ?Sanscnt) rhyme » 
[Ton. 11.] gg 
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timmplial arch, but no inscription. At Jarowla, about six miles 
distantj there are no less than seven mundiis and a coojid — a mere 
heap of ruins At Ambagh§,ti, one of the passes of descent from the 
table-land into the plain, there are the remains of an ancient castle 
and a shiine, and I have the names of four or five other places, all 
within five miles of Bi]olli, each having two and three temples m 
rums Tradition does not name the destroyer, but as it evidently 
was not Time, we may, without hesitation, divide the opprobrium 
between those great iconoclasts, the Grhori king Alla, and the Mogul 
Arungz^b, the first of whom is never named without the addition of 
IcJioom, ' the sanguinary,^ whilst the other is known as Kal-jumm, 
the demon-foe of Ciishna 

The Bi]ollia chief is greatly reduced, though his estates, if culti- 
vated, would yield fifty thousand rupees annually , but he cannot 
create moie vds^f unless he could animate the prostrate forms which 
lie scattered around him. It was his daughter who was married 
to Prince* Umia, and who, though only seventeen, withstood all 
solicitation to save her from the pyre on his demise * I made use of 
the strongest aiguments, through her uncle, then at Oodipoor, 
promising to use my mfiuence to increase his estate, and doubtless 
his poverty reinforced his inclmation , but all was in vain-»-she deter- 
mined ''to expiate the sins of her lord.^^ Having lemained two or 
three days, we continued our journey in quest of the antique and 
the picturesque, and found both at 

Mynal, Fehuary — ^It is fortunate that the pencil can here 

pourtray what transcends the power of the pen, to it we shall, 
therefore, leave the architectural wonders ofMahauS.!, and succinctly 
describe its site It is difficult to conceive wbat could have induced 
the princely races of Cheetore or Ajm^r to select such a spot as an 
appanage for the cadets of their families, which in summer must be a 
furnace, owing to the reflexion of the sun^s lays from the rock . 
tradition, indeed, asserts that it is to the love of the sublime alone- 
we are indebted for these singular structures. The name is derived 
from the position Mdhd-ndl, 'the great chasm,' or cleft in the 
western face of the Pat'har, presenting an abyss of about four 
hundred feet in depth, over which, at a sharp re-entering angle, falls 
a cascade, and though now but a nil, it must be a magnificent 
object m the rainy season Within this dell it would be death to 
enter gloomy as Erebus, crowded with majestic foliage entangled 
by the twisted boughs of the amei v6la, and affording cover to all 
description of the inhabitants, quadruped and feathered, of the 
forest. On the very brink of the precipice, overhanging the abyss, 
IS the group of mixed temples and dwelhngs, which bear the name of 
Piibhi Raj ; while those on the opposite side are distinguished by that 
of Samarsi of Cheetore, the brother-in-law of the Chohan emperor of 
Dehli and Ajm6r, whose wife, Pnth3,-B^e, has been immortauzed by 
Ohund, with her husband and brother Here, the grand cleft 


* See Trausactions, Royal Asiatic Sopieby, Yol, I, p. 152. 
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between tbem, these two last bulwarks of the Rajpoot races were 
accustomed to meet witb tbeir familiesj and pass days of affectionate 
intercoursej in which no doubt the political condition of India was a 
prominent topic of discussion. If we may believe, and we have no 
reason to distrust, the testimony of Chund, had Pirthi Raj listened to 
the counsel of the Ulysses of the Hindus, (m which light Samaisi 
was regal ded by friend and foe), the Islamite never would have been 
lord of Hindust’han. But the indomitable courage and enthusiastic 
enterprize of Pirthi Raj sunk them all ; and when neither wisdom nor 
valour could save him from destruction, the heioic prince of Cheetore 
was foiemost to court it Both fell on the banks of the Oaggar, 
amidst heioes of every tribe in Rajpootana. It was indeed to them, 
as the bard justly teims it, pralayay the day of univeisal doom; 
and the last field maintained lor their national independence. To 
me, who have poured over their poetic legends, and imbibed all those 
sympathies which none can avoid who study the Rajpoot character, 
there was a melancholy charm in the solemn rums of Myn5.1, It 
was a season, too, when everything conspired to nourish this 
feeling ; the very trees which were crowded about these relics of 
departed glory, appearing by their leafless boughs and lugubrious 
aspect to join in the universal mourmng. 

We found many inscriptions at MahanS.1, and of one I shall here 
insert a free translation, as it may be applied hereafter to 
the correction of the chronology of the Haras, of which i ace it 
contains a memorial. 

"By Asapiirana* [the fulfiller of our desires] the c&la-dSvif 
[tutelary goddess] of the race, by whose favour hidden treasures are 
revealed, and through whose power many Ohohan kings have ruled 
the earth, of which race was Bhddnrdnmn,X who in the field of 
strife attained the desires of victory. Of his race was the tnbe of 
Kara, of which was Koolun,^ of illustrious and pure descent in both 
races , whose fame was fair as the rays of the moon. From him was 
JypdlfW who obtained the fruits of the good works of his former 
existence in the present garb of royalty , and whose subjects prayed 
they might never know another sovereign From him was 
Ddva-rAj,^ the lord of the land, who gave whatever was desired, 
and whose ^ wish was to render mankind happy. He delighted in 


^ Asa IS literally, ‘ Hope ’ ^ Goddess of the j ace, pronounced eool. 

J ‘ The wealth o£ the hee such are the metaphorical appellations^nroucst 
the Ea]poots . 

§ This is the prince who crawled to Kgdarnat’h (see p 421), and son of 
Eamsi, the emigrantpnnce from Asdr, who is perhaps here designated as ‘the 
wealth of the bee ’ This was in S 1353, or A D. 1297 

11 JypS,l (‘fosterer of victoiy’) must he the prince familiarly called “ Ban^o” 
in the annals (p 422,) and not the gi andson but the son of Koolun— there sW 
to have taken Mynfi,! or Mahan&l 

in S 1398, or 
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the dance and the song His son was Hui-raj,* * * § whose frame was 
a piece of fire , who, in the field of battle, conquered renown from 
the piinces of the land [bhom-eswai], and dragged the spoils of 
victory from their pinnacled abodes. 

Prom him were the lords of Bum&oda,t whose land yielded to 
them its fruits From Ddva-raj was who made the 

rebellious bow the head, or trod them under foot, as did Oapila the 
sous of Sagaia Piom him was Kelhan, the chief of his tribe, whose 
son Koontul resembled DhermarS,] he had a younger brothei, 
called Dedd Of his wife, Bajuldivi, a son was bom to Koontul, 
fair as the offspring of the ocean § He was named Mahadeva He 
was [in wisdom] fathomless as the sea, and in battle immovable as 
Soomdru ; in gifts he was the Oalpa-vricslia of Indra He laid the 
dust raised by the hoofs of hostile steeds, by the blood of his foe. 
The sword grasped in his extended arm dazzled the eye of his enemy, 
as when uplifted o*er the head of TJmi Shah he rescued the Lord of 
M6dpS.t, and dragged Kaitah from his grasp, as his Chandra from 
Eahoo II He trod the Sooltan’s army under foot, as does the ox the 
corn , even as did the Danoos (demons) churn the ocean, so did 
Mahadeva the field of strife, seizing the gem {nitna) of victory from 
the son of the King, and bestowing it on Kaitah, the lord of men. 
From the centre even to the skirts of space, did the fame of his 
actions extend, pure as curdled milk He had a son, Doorjun, on 
whom he bestowed the title of Jiva-r^jlT (Jeo]ra 3 ), who had two 
brothers, Soobut-B§,l and Ciimhhucarna ** 


* Hur-ra], elder sou of Dewa, became lord of Bum&oda, by the abdication 
of bis father, who thenceforth resided at his conquest at Boondf — See p 425 

t Hur-raj had twelve eons, the eldest of whom, the celebrated Aloo Hara, 
succeeded to Bumaoda See not6, p 422 

% Here we quic the direct line of descent, going back to D5wa Bit-p&l, m 
all probability, was the ofispriilg of one of ,the twelve sons of Hur-ra], having 
Hynal as a fief of Bumaoda 

§ In the original, “ fair as Ghandetma (the moon), the offspring of Samudia 
" (the ocean) ” In Hindu mythology, the moon is a male divinity, and sou of 
the ocean, which supplies a favourite metaphor to the Batmv, — the sea 
expanding with delight at the sight of his child, denoting the ebb and flow of 
the waters 

II This TTmi Shah can only be the Pat’han emperor Hnmayoon, who enjoyed 
a short and infamous celebrity , and Mahadeo, the Hara prince of Mahanal, 
who takes the credit of rescuing prince ^^itsi, must have been one of the 
great feudatories, perhaps generalissimo of the armies of Mdwar (Jifedpdf) It 
will be pleasmg to the lovers of legendary lore to learn, from a singular tale, 
which we shall relate when we get to Bumaoda, that if on one occasion he 
owed his rescue to the Hara, the last on another took the life he gave , and as 
it IS said he abdicated in favour of his son Doorjun, whom he constituted 
Jiva-raj, or king (r^y), while he was yet in life (jtvdjt it is not unlikely that, in 
order to atone for the crime of treason to his sovereign lord, he abandoned the 
gadi of Myndl, 

^ Here it is distinctly avowed that Mabaddva, having constituted his son 
Jxva-rdj, passed his days in devotion in the temple he had founded. 

^ Pronounced Koomhhtii wi, * a ray of the Gumhhd' the vessel emblematic 
of Ceres, and elsewhere described. 
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^^Here, at MalianS,!, the lord of the land, Mahaddva, made 
a mindia, in whose variously-sculptured wall this treasure [the 
inscribed tablet] is concealed. This (the temple) is an epitome of 
the universe, whose pinnacle {siha) sparkles like a gem. The mind 
of Mahadeva is bent on devotion in Mahaa41, the emblem of Kyl^s, 
where the Brahmins perform varied rites While the science of arms 
endures, may the renown of Mahadeva never perish ,* and until 
Ganges ceases to flow, and Soomeru to be immovable, may this 
memorial of Mahadeva abide fixed at3Iahaufl,l This invocation to 
Mahadeva was made by Mahadeva, and by the Brahmin Dhuueswar, 
the dweller in Ohutturkote (Oheetore), was this prashista com- 
posed • 

Atga, Goon, Ohandra, Indu 

‘‘ The month of Bysak (sood^), the seventh. By Viradhwul, the 
** architect (silpi), learned-in the works of architecture (silpa-sastra), 
** was this temple erected “ 

The cryptogiaphic date, contained in the above four words, is not 
"the least curious part of- this inscription, to which I did not even 
look when composing the Boondi annals, and which is another of 
the many powerful proofs of the general fidelity of their poetic 
chronicles. 

Arga is the sun, and denotes the number 12 ; Goon is the three 
prmoipal passions of the mind , and Ohandra and JTndti each stand 
for one thus, 

Aiga, Goon, Ghandia, Indu 

12. 3. 1. 1. 

and this concealed {gooptd) treasure,^' alluded to in the inscription, 
must be Pead baclcwards. But either my expounder, or the silpi, 
was out, and had I not found S. 1446 in a corner, we should never 
have known the value of this treasure. Many inscriptions are 
useless from their dates being thus enigmatically expressed ; and 
I subjoin, in a note, a few of the magic rnnes, which may aid others 
to decipher them.f 

I was more successful in another inscription of Irno or Arnod^va 
(fam Arndeo), who appears to have held the entire Oopermdl as a 
fief of Ajm^r, and who is conspicuous in the Bijolli inscription. Of 


* It appears be did not forget he had been a warrior. 

t Indu (the moon) 1 

PuJeheo (the two fortnights) 2 

Neti a (the three eyes of Siva) ... ,3 

Veda (the four holy books) . . . . 4 

Sur (the five arrows of Camdeo, or Oupid) 5 
Sest (the six seasons, of two months each),.. . 6 
Juladhee (the seven seas, or Samoodras) .... 7 
Sid . .. . .... . . . . 8 

(the nine planets). 9 

Dig (tne ten corners of the globe) 10 

Boo^'a (a name of Siva) 11 

Arga (the sun) 12 
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tills, suffice it to say, tiat it records his having " made the gateway 
** to Mynal, otherwise termed the city of Som^swar and the date is 

AnJml, Ntind, Ind, Jnd 

3. 9. 1. 1 

* Anhui (fire) stands for three, denoting the third eye ofMahadeva, 
which IS eventually to cause pi alaya or ‘ destruction.’ JVwiitZ stands 
for mne, or the no-mmd of their ancient histones. Jwdit, the 
moon, (twice repeated,) is one, and the whole, read backwaids, is S 
1193, or A.D. 1137 

In the mundui of Samarsi, we found the fragment of another 
inscription, dated S. 12-2, and containing the eulogy of Samarsi and 
AinorS,], lord of the region , also the name of “ Pirthi Eaj, who 
destioyed the barbarians and concluding with Sawunt Sing. 

Bey goo, Fehuaiy — We commenced our maich at break of day, 
along the very crest of the PaVhar , but the thick woods through 
which lay our path did not allow us a peep at the plains of M6dpS,t, 
until we reached the peak, where once stood the castle of Aloo 
Hara. But silent were the walls of Bumaoda , desolation was in 
the courts of Aloo Haia We could trace, however, the plan of this 
famed residence of a hero, which consisted of an exterior and an 
interior castle, the latter being a hundred and jseventy cubits by a 
hundred and twelve. There are the ruins of three Jain temples, to 
Siva, HanfimS.n, and Dhermara 3 a, the Hindu Minos, also three 
tanks, one of which was in excellent preservation There are like- 
wise the remains of one hall, called the andheari Jeotri, or ' dark ' 
chamber,' perhaps that in which Aloo (according to tradition) locked 
np his nephew, when he earned his feud into the deseit. The site 
commands an extensive view of the plains of Mewar, and of the 
arneo-ghati (pass), down the side of the mountain, to the valley of 
Beygoo. Beneath, on a ledge of rock, guarding the ascent, was the 
gigantic statue of ^Jogini Mata,' placed on the very verge of the 
piecipice, and overlooking one of the noblest prospects in nature. 
The hill here forms a re-entering angle of considerable depth, the 
sides scarped, lofty and wooded to the base , all the plam below is 
covered with lofty trees, over whose tops the parasitic amervela 
forms an umbrageous canopy, extending from rook to rock, and if 
its superfluous supports weie removed, it would form a sylvan hall, 
where twenty thousand men might assemble. 

Over this magmficent scenery, “ our Queen of the Pass” looks 
grimly down , but now there is neither foe to oppose, nor scion of 
BumS,oda to guard. I could not learn exactly who had levelled the 
castle of Aloo Hara, although it would appear to have been the act 
of the lord paramount of Oheetore, on whose land it is situated ; it 
is now within the fief of Beygoo. We have already given one legend 
of Aloo , another from the spot may not be unacceptable. 

In one of the twenty-four castles dependant on Bum&odo, resided 
Lallaji, a kinsman of Aloo. He had one daughter, in whose name 
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•lie sent tlie coco-nut to his liege- lord, the Bana of Oheetore; 
but the honoui’ ivas declined. The family priest was returning 
across the antiif when he encountered the heir of Oheetoie 
returning from the chase, who, on learning the cause of the holy 
man^s grief, determined to lemove it by taking the nuptial symbol 
himself He dismissed the priest, telling him he should soon appear 
to claim his bride. Accordingly, with an escort befitting the Jieir 
of Oheetore, and accompanied by a bard then on a visit to the 
Bana, he set out for Bumaoda. Bheemsdn Bardai was a native 
of Benares, and happened to pass through Mdwar on his way 
to Gutch-Bhoo], at the very period when all “the sons of ihyme’' 
were under sentence of exile f i om Mdwar a fate which we frequently 
find attending the fraternity in this country The cause of this 
expatiiation was as follows an image of the deity had been 
discovered in clearing out the waters of the lake, of a form so 
exquisitely beautiful as to enchant every eye But the position of 
the arms was singular one pointed upwards, another downwards, a 
third hoiizontally towards the observer. The hand-writing on the 
wall could not have more appalled the despot of Babylon, than this 
pootli of Chutterbhooja, or * imago of the four-armed god * The 
prophetic seers were convened fiom all parts j but neither the Bha,ts 
nor the Charuns, nor even the cunning Brahmin, could interpret the 
prodigy j until, at length, the bard of the Jarejas arrived and 
expounded the riddle. He showed that the finger pointing upwards 
imported that there was one Indra, lord of heaven , and that down- 
wards was directed to the sovereign of pfital (hell) j whilst that which 
pointed to the Bana indicated that he was lord of the central legion 
{Med^dt), which being geographically correct, his interpretation 
was approved, and met with such reward, that he became the pdf^ 
hardaij or chief bard to Hamir, who, at his intercession, recalled his 
banished brethren, exacting in return for such favouis that ^*he 
“ would extend the palm to no mortal but himself.” This was the 
baid who accompanied the heir of Oheetore to espouse the daughter 
of Bumaoda. The castle of the Hara was thronged ; the sound of 
mirth and revelry rang through the castle-halls, and the bards, who 
from all parts assembled to sing the glories of the Haras, were loaded 
with gifts. Bheemsen could not withstand the offering made by. 
the lord of the PaVhar, a horse richly caparisoned, splendid clothes, 
and a huge bag of money • as the bard of the Haras (who told me 
the tale) remarked, “ although he had more thau enough, who can 
“ forget habit « We are beggars {mangtas) as well as poets by 
profession ” So, after many excuses, he allowed the gift to be 
left ; but his soul detested the sin of his eye, and resolving to expiate 
the cnme, he bulled his dagger in his heart Ones rent the air; 
“ the sacred bard of Oheetore is slain 1” met the ear of its piince at 
the very moment 'of hataili (junction of hands) He dropped the 
hand of his bride, and demanded vengeance It was now the Harass 
turn to be offended • to break off the nuptials at such a moment was 
redoubling the insult already offered by his father, and a course 
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whioli not even the bard^s death could pstify. The heir of Oheetore 
was conducted forthwith outside Bumaoda; but he soon returned 
with the troops of Oheetore, and hostihties commenced where 
festivity so lately leigned. Palgdon approached, and the spring- 
hunt of the ahairea could not be deferred, though foes were around. 
Jjalla]!, father of the bride, went with a chosen band to slay a boar 
to Gouri, in the plains of Tookoraye , but Kaitsi heard of it, and 
attacked them - Alike prepared for the fight or the feast, the Hara 
accepted the unequal combat, and the father and lover of the bnde 
rushed on each other spear in hand, and fell by mutual wounds 

The pyres weie prepared within the walls of BumS,oda, whither 
the vassals bore the bodies of their lords , on one was placed the 
prince of Oheetore, on the other the Hara kinsman j and while 
the virgin-bnde ascended with the dead body of the prince, her 
mother was consumed on that where her father lay. It was on this 
event that the imprecation was pronounced that ‘ Bana and Bao 
should never meet at the spring-hunt {ahaiiea) but death should 
ensue.'’ We have recorded, in the annals of the Haras, two subse- 
quent occasions , and to -complete their quatrain, they have made the 
defeat of Eana Mokul (said Koombho m the Annals, see page 432) 
fill up the gap Thus 

** Hamoo, Mokul m&tyd 
Lalla, Khdita Ban 
Soojah, Butna sengarid 
A3m6l,ms%Ban’' 

In repeating these stanzas, the descendant of Aloo Hara may find 
some consolation for the mental sufferings he endures, when he casts 
a glance upon the ruins of Bum4oda and its twenty-four subordinate 
castles, not one of which now contains a Hara • — 

And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind. 

Worn, but unstooping to the baser crowd , 

All tenantless, save to the crannymg -wmd. 

Or holding dark communion with the cloud ” 

That these ruins make a powerful appeal to the Hara, I can 
prove, by letters I received in October last year, when, in obedience 
to a mandate of the " Queen of the Pass,” a band collected at her 
shnne to obey her behest, whatever that might be. — Extract from 
Aklar (newspaper), dated Boondi, October 18, 1820 - - 

" Warrants were sent to all the chiefs for their attendance at the 
capital to celebi ate the festival of the Diisena The whole of the 
chiefs and landholders came, with the exception of the T^hakoors 
of Burr, who returned the following reply — * We have received a 
communication {pygdm) from Sn BMvdni of Bumdoda, who com- 
mands us no longer to put the plough in the soil, but to sell our 
horses and our cattle, and with the amount to purchase sixty-four^*' 

^ A number sacred (according to Ohund) to this goddess, who is chief of the 
sixty-four Joginis 
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buffaloes and thirty-two goats, for a general sacrifice to Mataji, by 
obeying which we shall re-possessBumloda.^ Accordingly, no sooner 
- was this known, than seveial otheis joined them, both from Boondi 
and Kotah The T^hakoor of Burr had prepared dinner near the 
statue of Mata for two hundred, instead of which five hundred 
assembled, yet not only were they all abundantly satisfied, but 
some food remained, Which convinced the people there that the stoiy 
(the communication) was true 

. This was fi om Boondi , but the following was from my old, steady, 
and faithful Biahmin, Balgovind, who was actually on the spot, dated 
^‘’Myn^l, let Kartik — A few days ago, there was a grand sacnfice 
“to Jogini Mata, when thiity-one buffaloes and fifty- three goats 
^^were slain. Upon two huh as (he-goats), three Haras tried their 
swords in vain j they could not touch a single hair, at which all were 
“ much surprised. These goats were afterwards turned loose to feed 
where they pleased, and were called amur (immortal) ” 

Not a comment was made upon this, either by the sensible Bal- 
govind or the Tati Gyanji, who was with him There was^ therefoie, 
no time to be lost in preventing an explosion from five hundred 
brave Haras, deeming themselves convened at express command 
of Bhdvani, to whom the sacrifice proved thus acceptable , and I sent 
to the Raja to break up the party, which was effected. It, however, 
shews what an easy matter it is to work upon the credulity through 
the feelings of these brave men. 

I left the spot, hallowed by many feelings towards the silent walls 
of Bum^oda We wound our way down the rooky steep, giving a 
look to the ^mother of the maids of slaughter' as we passed, and 
after a short passage across the entrance of the valley, encamped in 
a fine grove of trees close to the town of Beygoo The Rawut, 
descendant of * the black cloud,' came out to meet me ; but he is 
yet a stranger to the happiness that awaits him — the restoration of 
more than half of his estate, which has been in the hands of the 
Mahratta Sindia since A D 1791. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Beygoo — Sei lous accident to the autJioi — Affecting testimony of the gi atitiide of 
the Bawut — Expulsion of the Mah atlas ft om Beygoo — The estates of the 
Raiouisequesii ated — Restoi ed — Bussie — Oheetot e — 'Ahler’s Lamp ’ — Reflec- 
tions upon the Rums ofOheetoie — Descnption of the city, ft om the Ebomau 
Basa, andfiom observation — Tom of the city — Or igin of the Bd,gi aioiit class 
— Inscriptions — Aged FaMt — Retimi to Oodypoor — Conclusion 

Beygoo, February 2Qth — The chances were nine hnndred and 
ninety-nine to one that I ever touched a pen again Two days ngo, 
I started, with all the ''pomp and circumstance” befitting the 
occasion, to restore to the chief the land of his sires, of which force 
and fraud had conspiiecl to deptive them during more than thirty 
years The purport of my visit bemg made known, the ' sons of 
Kala M6g’h^ assembled from all quarters , but honliar has again 
interfered The old castle of Beygoo has a remarkably wide moat, 
across which there is a wooden bridge communicating with the town 
The avant-couners of my cavalcade, with an felepliant bearing the 
union, having crossed and passed under the arched gateway, I 
followed, contrary to the Mahout's advice, who said there certainly 
would not be space to admit the elephant and howda. But I heed- 
lessly told him to drive on, and i£ he could not pass through, to 
dismount The hollow sound of the bridge, and the deep moat on 
either side, alarmed the animal, and she darted forward with the 
celerity occasioned by fear, in spite of any effort to stop her. As I 
approached the gateway, I measured it with my eye, and expecting 
inevitable and instantaneous destruction, I planted my feet firmly 
against the howda, and my fore-arms against the archway, and, by 
an almost preternatural effort of strength, burst out the back of the 
howda the elephant pursued her flight inside, and I dropped sense- 
less on the budge below The affectionate sympathies and attention 
of those around revived me, though they almost extinguished the 
latent spark of life in raising me into my palki, and carrying me to 
my tent I, however, soon recovered my senses, though sadly bruised ; 
but the escape was, in a two-fold degree,' miraculous ; for, in 
avoiding decollation, had I fallen half an inch more to the side, I should 
have been caught on the projecting spikes of the gateway My 
tent was soon filled by the Rawut-ji and his biethien, who 
deploi ed the accident, and it was with difficulty I could get them to 
leave the side of my pallet ; but what was my astonishment 
when, two days after, going to fulfil my mission, I saw the noble 
gateway, the work of Kala Mdg’h, reduced to a heap of ruins, 
through which I was conducted to the palace on an ample terrace, 
in fiont of which I found the little court of Beygoo • The Rawut 
advanced and presented me the keys, which having returned in his 
sovereign's name, I deplored his rash destruction of the gateway, 
blaming honliar and my own want of hood’h (wisdom), for the 
accident. But it was in vain • he declared he never could have 
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looked upon it with complacency, since it had nearly deprived of hfe 
one who had given life to them. The restored estates had been mort- 
gaged to old Sindia for the payment of a war-exaction, and the 
Hawut held regularly-executed deeds, empowering him to recover 
them when the contribution should be liquidated When the ‘ reign 
of justice’ commenced in these regions, he produced his bond j he 
shewed that the exactions had been paid twice ovei, and demanded, 
thiough the intervention of the British agent, that Smdia should be 
brought to a settlement. The replies and rejoinders were endless , 
and at length the Kawutj'i, wearied out, one morning took the law 
into his own hands j assaulted, carried, and, with the loss of some 
lives, diove out the Mahrattas, who had built a castellated residence 
even under his eye It was necessary for form-sake to punish this 
act, which we would not prevent , and accordingly Bey goo was put 
under sequestration, and the Rana’s flag was planted upon its walls. 
The chief submitted to all with a good grace, and with a cause so 
just, I made an excellent case against Smdia, who talked of papers 
which he never produced Allowing, therefore, some months more 
to elapse, we executed the bond, and restored Beygoo to its rightful 
, owner. I was the more rejoiced at effecting this, as the Rawut had 
set the example of signing the deed of renunciation of May 1818, 
which was the commencement of the prosperity of Mewar 

Bussie, Fehua/ry 27tJi — Compelled to travel in my palki, full of 
aches and ails I think this will complete the disorganization of my 
frame , but I must reserve the little strength I have for Oheetore, 
and, coute qui coxde, climb up and take a farewell look. 


GJieetoi e — My heart beat high as I appi cached the ancient capital 
of the Seesodias, teeming with reminiscences of gloiy, which eveiy 
stone in her giant-like Jiangxas (battlements) attested It was from 
this Bide that the imperial hosts under Alla and Akber advanced to 
force the descendant of Eama to do homage to their power How 
the summons was answered, the deeds of Ranas Ui’si and Pertap 
have already told But there was one relic of the last day” of 
Cheetore, which I visited m this morning’s march, that will immor- 
talize the field where the greatest monarch that India (peihaps Asia) 
ever had, erected the green bannei of the faith, and pitched his 
tent, around which his legions were marshalled for the reduction of 
the city This still perfect monument is a fine pyramidal column, | 
called by some the OMrdj dan, and by others -cd-dewa, both S 
having the same meaning, ^ Akber’s lamp ’ It is formed of large | 
blocks of compact limestone, admii ably put together, about thirty- 
five feet high, each face being twelve feet at the base, and gradually 
tapering to the summit, where it is between three and four, and on 
which was placed a huge lamp {ch4x dgTi), that served as a beacon to 
the foragers, oi denoted the imperial head-quarters. Aninterior stair- 
case leads to the top , but, although I had the strongest desire to 
climb the steps, trodden no doubt by Akber’s feet, the power was not 
obedient to the will, and I was obliged to contmue my journey 
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passing through the- TulaiH, as they term the lower town of 
Oheetore Here I got out of my palki, and ventured the ascent, not 
through one, but five gates, upon the same faithless elephant , but 
with this difference, that I had no howda to encase me and prevent 
my sliding off, if I found any impediment ; nevertheless, in passing, 
under each successive portal, I felt an involuntary tendency to stoop, 
though there was a superfluity of room over head I hastened to my 
Mclidhd,* pitched upon the margin of the Suryacoond, or ‘ fountain 
of the Snn,^ and with the wrecks of ages around me, I abandoned 
myself to contemplation. I gazed until the sun’s last beam fell 
upon the iinglet of Oheetore,” illuminating its gray and gnef-Woin 
aspect, like a lambent gleam lighting up the face of sorrow Who 
could look on this lonely, this majestic column, which tells, in 
language more easy of interpretation than the tablets within, of 

“ deeds which, should not pass away. 

And names that must not wither,” 

and withhold a sigh for its departed glories ^ But in vain I dipped 
my pen to embody my thoughts in language ; for, wherever the 
eye fell, it filled the mind with images of the past, and ideas rushed 
too tumultuously to be recorded In this mood I continued for some 
time, gazing listlessly, until the shades of evening gradually en- 
shrouded the temples, columns, and palaces , and as I folded up my 
papei till the morrow, the words of the prophetic bard of Israel came 
forcibly to my recollection * " How doth the city sit solitary that 
" was full of people ! how is she become a widow • she, that was great 
“ among nations, and princess among provinces', how is she become 
tributary I” 

But not to fatigue the reader with reflections, I will endeavour to 
give him some idea of these rums I begin with the description 
of Oheetore from the Khomdn Bdsd, now beside ipe Ohutter- 
kote is the chief amongst eighty-four castles, renowned for 
strength, the hill on which it stands, rising out of the 
* level plain beneath, the idac on the forehead of Aivim (the 
" earth). It is within the grasp of no foe, nor can the 
“ vassals of its chief know the sentiment of fear Ganga flows 
** from its summit j and so intricate are its paths of ascent, that 
though you 'might find entrance, theie Would be no hope of return 
Its towers of defence are planted on the rock, nor can their inmates 
even in sleep know alarm Its kotars (granaries) are well filled, 
** and its reservoiis, fountains, and wells, are overflowing Bama- 
cbandra himself heie dwelt twelve years. There -are eighty-four 
bazaars, many schools for children, and colleges for every kind of 
“ learning; many scribes {hjot) of the Beedur tube, and the eighteen 
varieties of artizans. (Here follows an enumeration of all the ti’ees 
“ shrubs, and flowers, within and surrounding the fortress ) Of all| 
the Ghelote iS sovereign (dJianni) served by numerous troops, both 


* A small, tent without (6e) a pole 
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"Horse and foot, and by all the ' thirty-six txubes of Rajpoots,* o£ 
"which he IS the ornament {chatees ctddn sengdr).^* 

The Khomdn Bdsd, or story of Rawut Khomdn, was composed in 
the ninth century-, and the poet has not exaggeiated . for of all the 
loyal abodes of India, none could compete with Cheetore before she 
became a widow/* But we must abandon the Rdsd for a simple 
prose description. Oheebore is situated on an isolated rock of the 
same formation as the Pat’har, whence it is distant about three miles, 
leaving a fertile valley between, in which are the estates of Beeji- 
poor, Gwalior, and part of Beygoo, studded with groves, but all 
waste through long-continued oppression The general directipn of 
the rock is from S S.W. to NN.E. , the internal length on the 
summit being three miles and two furlongs, and the greatest central 
breadth twelve hundred yards. The circumference of the lull at its 
base, which IS fringed with deep woods, extending to the summit, and 
in which lurk tigers, deer, hogs, and even lions, is somewhere above 
eight miles, and the angle of ascent to its scaiped summit about 
45°. The Tulaitif or lower town, is on the west side, which in some 
places presents a double scarp, and this side is crowded with 
splendid ob3ecbs the ti lumphal column, the palaces of Ohitrung Mon, 
of Rana Raemul, the huge temple of Rana Mokul, the hundred 
pinnacles of the acropolis of the Ghelotes, and last, not least, the 
mansions of Jeimul and Putto, built on a projecting point, are 
amongst the most remarkable monuments overlooking the plain. 
The great length of Cheetore, and the uniformity of the level crest, 
detiact from its heiglit, which in no part exceeds four hundred feet, 
and that only towards the north. In the centre of the eastern face, 
at " the gate^of the sun** {Soot (ijpol)j it is less than three hundred, 
and at the southern extremity, the rock is so narrow as to be 
embraced by an immense demt-iwne, commanding the hill called 
Cheetorie, not more than one hundred and fifty yards distant , it is 
connected with Cheetore, but lower, and judiciously left out of its 
circumvallation. Still it is a weak point, of which the invader has 
availed himself. On this, Madaji Sindia raised his batteiies, when 
called on by the Rana to expel his rebellious vassal of Saloombia 
(Vol. Ij p 381). The Mahratta*s batteries, as well as the zigzag 
lines of hiB ascent, indicate that, evenm S 1848 (A.D. 1792), he had 
the aid of no unskilful engineei . Prom this point, the Tatar Alla 
stormed, and to him they attribute Cheetorie altogether, alleging 
that he raised it by artificial means, " commencing with a copper for 
" every basket of earth, and at length ending with a piece of gold ** 
It would, indeed, have taken the twelve years, assigned by tradition 
to Alla’s siege, to have effected this, though theie cannot be a doubt 
that he gieatly augmented it, and planted there his wimjanBehds, 
or balistas, in the same manner as he did to reduce the fortress of 
Rayn, near Rmthumbor 

Having wandered for two or three days amongst the ruins, I 
commenced a regular plan of the whole, going to work trigono- 
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metrically, and laying do'wn every temple or object that still letained 
a name, oi had any tiadition attached to it. I then descended with 
the pel ambulator and made the circuit 

The first lateral cut of ascent is in a line due north, and before 
another angle, you pass thiough thiee separate gates , between the 
last of which, distinctively called the /ooia diodtd, or * broken door,* 
and the fourth, the Eamiman pol is a spot for ever sacred 

in the history of Cheetore, where its immortal defenders, Jeimul and 
Putto, met their death. There is a small cenotaph to the paemory 
of the former, while a sacrificial Joojd/rh, on which is sculptured the 
effigy of a warrior on horseback, lance in hand, reminds the Seesodia 
where fell the stripling chief of Amait Near these is another 
cenotaph,, a simple dome suppoited by light elegant columns, and 
coveiing an altar to the manes of the martyr, Ragoode, the deified 
pljutra of Mewar After passing three more bariiers, we reach the 
Rampol, which crowns the whole, and leads into a noble Eurri- 
Jehaneh, or 'hall of assembly,* where the princes of Cheetore 
met on giand occasions, and it was in this hall that the genius 
of Cheetore is said to have levealed to Rana TJrsi that his 
glory was departing On a compartment of the Rampol, we 
found an interdict inscribed by the rebel Bheem of Saloombra, 
who appears to have been detei mined to place upon his own head 
the mot of Cheetore, so nobly renounced by his ancestor Ohonda 
many centuries before This was, however, set up when he was 
yet loyal, and in his soveregin*B name as well as his own, " abohsh- 
" ing forced labour from the towns-people, and likewise dJind, or 
" oontnb*ution ,** concluding with a grant of land to a patriotic 
carpenter of Gosoonda, who .had, at his own expense, furnished the 
Rampol with a new gate the cow and hog are attesting witnesses 
to the deed, Thd next building I came to, as I skirted the western 
face m a southerly diiection, was a small antique temple to Toolsi 
Bhavdni, the divinity of the scribes, adjoining the Topte-hhaneh 
Oh dot i, a square for the park, where a few old cannon, the relics of 
the plunder of Cheetore, still remain The habitation of the Puro- 
hits, or chief priests of the Ranas, a plain, commodious, and sub- 
stantial edifice, was the next, and close by was that of the Mtisam, 
or master of the horse, with several others of the chief household, 
officers But the first imposing edifice is that termed Nolahlia 
Bindai . This is a small citadel in itself, with massive, lofty walls, 
and towers built entirely of ancient rums Its name would import 
that it was a receptacle {bindat) for treasure, though it is said to 
have been the residence of the usurper Bunbeer. At the north- 
eastern corner, it has a little temple, iichly sculptured, called the 
Sengai-Ch&ori Prom this we pass on to the palace of the Ranas, 
winch, though attributed to Rana Raemul, is of the same character 
as those of a much higher antiquity It is plain, capacious, and in 
excellent taste, the only ornament being its crenated battlements, 
and gives a good idea of the domestic architecture of the Rajpoots, 
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long anterior to tbe intrusion of the Islamite amongst them. The 
vaulted chamber, the pi ejecting gold a or balcony, and the gentle 
exterior slope or talus of the walls, lend a chai’acter of oiiginalitj 
to all the ancient structures of Cheetore. The industrious Ghassi 
made sketches for me of all their domestic dwellings, from the 
ancient abode of Ohitrung Mon, down to the mahls of Jeimul and 
Putto. A court-yard suirounds the palace, m which there , is a 
small temple to Deoji, thiough whose interposition Rana Sanga 
effected all liis conquests. This unknown divinity I find is styled 
one of the eleven kidlds, or Mahabedians, lucamate in the person 
of a celebrated warrior, named Bhoj, whose father was a Chohan, 
and his mother of the Goojur tribe, which originated a new class, 
called the Bilgrawut The stoiy of this Deo will add another to the 
many tales of supeistition which aie listened to with revet ence, and I 
imagine generally with belief The incarnate BUgrawut, while on 
his way to levenge an ancient feud with the Punhars of Ran-Binai, 
appioached Cheetoie, and Rana Sanga, aware of his sanctity, paid 
him all the dues of hospitality, in return for this, the Deoji 
bestowed a charm upon Sanga, by means of which, so long as he 
followed the prescribed injunctions, victory was always to attend 
his steps. It was placed in a small bag, and to be worn lound the 
neck j but he was warned against allowing it to turn towards the 
back. The Deo had the power of raising the dead, and in order to 
shew the Rana the value of the gift, he put into his hand a peacock’’s 
feather, with which having touched all who were then lying dead in 
Cheetore, they were restored to life * With this newpioof of DSoji*s 
power, Rana Sanga went forth to pursue his conquests, which had 
extended to the fortress of Biana, when one day, while bathing in 
the ‘peeld-ldidl , the charm slipped round, and straight a voice was 
heaid, saying, his ** mortal foe was at hand So impressed are the 
Seesodias with the truth of this tale, that DSoji has obtained a dis- 
tinguished niche in their Pantheon, nor in all their poveity has oil 
been wanting for the lamp which is constantly burning before the 
Bagrawut chief taiu, whose effigy, on a horse painted blue, and lance 
in hand, still attiacts their homage. To buy golden opinions, I 
placed three pieces of silver on the altar of the saint, in the name of 
the brave Sanga, the worthy antagonist of Baber, the immortal 
foe,^^ who at the peel(Sr-hhdl at Biana destroyed the charm of the 
Dgoji. 

On leaving the court of Rana Raemul, we reached two immense 
temples dedicated to the black god of Vrij , one being erected by { 
Rana Rhoombo, the other by his celebrated wife, the chief poetess \ 
of that age, Meera Bd6, to the god of her idolatry, Sh§.mnath We 
have elsewhere mentioned the ecstasies of this fair votary of the 
Apollo of the Yamuna, who even danced before his shrine, in which 
her last moments were passed and, to complete the picture, so 
entirely were the effusions both of her heart and pen approved, that 
the god descended from his pedestal and gave her an embrace. 
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“ -wliioli extncated tlie spark of life ‘ Welcome, Meera/ said the 

lovei of Radka ! and her soul was absorbed into his This rhap- 
sody IS woithy of the fair authoress of the T%ka, or sequel to the 
Gitd, Govinda, which is said not to be unworthy even of Jyddva. 

Both these temples are entirely constructed from the wrecks of more 
ancient shrines, said to have been brought from the ruins of a city of 
remote antiquity, called a, three coss northwaid of Cheetore* 

Near these temples of Koomb-Sham aie two reservoirs, built of 
laige blocks, each one hundied and twenty -five feet long by fifty 
wide, and fifty deep, said to have been excavated on the marriage 
of * the Ruby of Mdwar,^ to Achil Kheechee of Gagrown, and filled 
with oil and ghee, which weie seived out to the numeious attendants 
on that occasion. 

We aie now in the 'Vicinity of the Kheeout-EJmmb, the pillar 
elected by Rana Khoombo on his defeat of the combined armies of 
Malwa and Guzzerat ‘The only thmg in India to compare with this 
is the Kootuh Mtnar at Dehli, but, though much higher, it is of a 
very inferior character This column is one hundied and twenty- 
two feet in height, the breadth of each face at the base is thii*ty-five 
feet, and at the summit, immediately under the cupola, seventeen 
feet and a-half It stands on an ample terrace, forty-two feet square. 
It has nine distinct stories, with openings at every face of each , 
story, and all these doois have colonnaded porticos, but it is 
impossible to describe it, and therefore aiough outline, which will 
shew Ghassi^s notions of pei spective, must suffice It is liuilt chiefiy 
of compact limestone and the quartz rock on which it stands, which 
takes the highest polish indeed there are portions possessing the 
hardness, and exhibiting the fracture, of jasper. It is one mass of 
sculptuie , of which a better idea cannot be conveyed than in the 
remark qf those who dwell about it, that it contains every object 
known to their mythology The ninth Ichtmd, or ^ story,' which, as 
I have stated, is seventeen feet and a-half squai e, has numerous 
columns suppoiting a vault, in which is sculptured Kanya in the 
^asmandala (celestial sphere), surrounded by the gopzs, or muses, 
each holding a musical instiument, and in a dancing attitude 
Beneath this is a richly carved scioll fringed with the saoiis, the 
jphemcoptei os of ornithology Aiound this chamber had been 
arianged, on black marble tablets, the whole genealogy of the Ranas 
of Cheetore , but -the Goths have broken or defaced all, save one 
slab, contaimng the two following sheas • 

Shea 172 ** Shaking the earth, the lords of Goojur-khand and 
Malwa, both the sultans, with armies overwhelming as the ocean, 
invaded M6dpfit. Xoombkurn reflected lustre on the land . to what 


^ I trust this may be put to the proof, for I think it will prove to be 
TaTtshae-nagai a, of which I have long been in search ; and which gave rise to 
the suggestion of Herbert that Cheetore was of Tazila Forus (the Jfuav ^). 
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point can vre exalt his renown ? In the midst of the armies of his 
foe, Khoomho was as a tiger, or as a flame in a dry forest.” 

Shea 183 “ While the sun continues to waim the eai-th, so long 
may the fame of Khoomho Ran a endure. While the loy mountains 
{Jismagii) of the north rest upon their base, or so long as Himachil 
is stationary, while ocean continues to form a garland round the 
neck of Aioim (the earth), so long may Khoombo’s glory be per- 
petuated * May the varied histoiy of his sway and the splendour 6f 
his dominion last for ever • Seven years had elapsed beyond fifteen 
hundred when Rana Khoombo placed this ringlet on the forehead 
of Cheetore. Sparkling like the rays of the rising sun, is the tonm, 
rising like the bndegioom of the land. 

“ In S. 1515, the temple of Brimha was founded, and this year, 
Vrislipatwar (Thursday), the 10th tit^h and PookMa Nikshitra, in 
the month of Mdgb, on the immoveable Ohutterkote, this KheeruU 
stliamha was' finished. What does it resemble, which makes Ohee-^ 
tore look down on M^ru with derision * Again, what does Ohutter- 
kote lesemble, from whose summit the fountains are ever flowing, 
the circular diadem on whose crest is beauteous to the eye ; abound- 
ing in temples to the Almighty, planted with odoriferous trees, to 
which myriads of bees resort, and where soft zephyrs love to play. 
This immoveable fortress {AcldUdoorga) was formed by hlaha- 
Indra^s own hands.^^ 

How many more slocas there may have been, of which this is the 
183d, we can only conjecture j though this would seem to be the 
wmding-up. 

* 

The view from this elevated spot was superb, extending far into 
the plains of Malwa. The lightmng struck and injured the dome 
some years ago,but-generaIly, there is no semblance of decay, though 
some shoots of the peepul have rooted themselves where the bolt of 
Indra fell It is said to have cost ninety lacs of rupees, or near a 
million sterling , and this is only one of the many magnificent works 
of Rana Khoombo within Cheetore , the temples to Crishna, the 
lake called Oooinn Sagur^ the temple and fountain to Kookreoo 
Mahadeo, having been erected by him. He also raised the stupen- 
dous foifefications of Komuhn^r, to which place the seat of govern- 
ment was transferred It is asserted that the immense wealth in 
jewels appertaining to the princes of Guzzerat, was captured by 
Mahomed Begra, when he took Komulmer, whence he carried- forty 
thousand captives. 

Hear this is the grand temple of Brimha, erected also by Khoombo, 
in honour of his father Mokul, whose name it bears, and whose bust 
is the only object of veneration within. It would seem as if 
Khoombo had been a deist, worshipping the Creator alone ,* though 
his inspired wife, Meera Ba^, seems to have drawn a portion of hiS 
[Toi., II.] ' 86 
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regard to MooraUdhar^ * he who holds the flute * Adjoining the 
shrine of the great spirit, is the Ghdrbdg^ht where the ashes of the 
heroes, from B&ppd down to the founder of Oodipoor, are entombed. 
Many possessed great external interest; but I was forced to be 
content with what I saw, for the chronicler is dead. 

Through these abodes of silence, a rugged path leads to a seques- 
tered spot in a deep cleft of the rock, where there is a living fountain, 
called the gao-moohh, or * cow’s mouth,' under the shade of an 
umbrageous burr tree On one aide of the dell is the subterranean 
channel called BanUbinddt, which, it is said, leads to suites of 
chambers in the rock. This was the scene of the awful joMir, on 
the occasion of Alla sacking Gheetore, when the queens perished in 
the flames ; on which the cavern's mouth was closed. 

Still ascending, I visited the ediflces named after Jeimul and 
Putto, and the shiine_^ K&IkdJD^Svi, esteemed one oi the most 
ancient of Gheetore, em^ing since the time of the Mori, the dynasty 
prior to the Ghelote. But the only inscription I discovered was the 
following ; 

S. 1574 M^gh (sddi) 6th, and Bevati Nikshitra, the stone-cutters 

Kaloo, Kaimer, and thirty-six others (whose names are added), 
"enlarged the fountain of the sun (smya-coowda), adjacent to the 
" temple of K&lkli, Divi " Thence I passed to the vaulted cenotaph 
of Ohonda, the founder of the Ohondawuts, who surrendered his 
birthnght to please his aged sire. A little farther, are the mahls of 
Rana Bheem and Pudmani Beyond this, within a stone enclosure, 
is the place where the victorious Khoombo confined the king of 
Malwa ; and touching it is the mahl of the Ral^s of Rampoora. 

Further south is a spot of deep interest ; the tank and palace of 
01utrung_Mori, the ancient Puar lord of Gheetore, whose inscription 
I have already given.. The interior sides of the tank are divided 
into sculptured compartments, in very good taste, but not to be 
compared with the works at Barolh, though doubtless executed under 
the same family Being now within two hundred yards of the 
southern bastion, I returned by the mahls of the once'^ vassals of 
Gheetore, v%z., Sirohi, Boondi, Sont, Lunawarra, to the Chaogd/ii, or 
' field of Mars,' where the military festival of the Duserra is yet 
held by the slender garrison of Gheetore. Glose to it is a noble 
reservoir of a hundred and thirty feet in length, sixty-five in width, 
and forty-seven in depth. It is lined with immense* sculptured 
masses of masonry, and filled with water 

Higher up, and nearly about the centre, is a remarkable square 
pillar, called th^JcJig^asin-stliainba (column) . It is seventy-five feet 
and a-half in Tieight, thirty feet in diameter at the base, and fifteen 
at the top, and covered with Jain figures, It is very ancient, and I 
found a fragment of an inscription at its base, which shews that it 
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was dedicated to Adnath, the first of the twenty-four Jam pontiffs 
"By Sii Adnathj and the twenty-four Jm-eswata, Poondaiioa, 
" Ganessj Surya, and the nine planets, may you be preserved ’ S. 952 

" (AD. 896) Bysak (sdM) the 30th, Qttiimi (Thursday)” 

• 

I found also another old inscription near the very antique temple 
of Kookr-^swar Mahadeo “ S Sll, Mah sood 5th, Vrishpatwar 
" (Thuisday), AD 755, Eaja Kookr-^swar elected this temple and 
" excavated the fountain.” 

There are many Jam inscriptions, but amidst the heaps of ruins I 
was not fortunate enough to make a^y impoitant discovery. One 
in the temple of Snntnat^h was as follows • " S 1505 (A D 1449), 

Sri Maharana Mokul, whose son Koombkurn’s treasurer, by name 
" Sah Kolah, his son Bindarri Eutna, and wife Beelund^vl, elected 
" this shiine to Suntnath^h The chief of the Khaitia-gutcha, Jinraj 
^^Soor and a'p'paient successoii Sn Jin Ohandra Soor- 31 , made this 
"wilting ” 

Close to the 8001 aj-pol, -or gate in the centre of the eastern face, 
is an altar sacred to the manes of Suheedas, the chief of the Chonda- 
wuts, who fell at his post, the gate of the sun, when the city was 
sacked by Bahadoor Sbah. 

At the north-western face as a castle complete within itself, the 
walls and towers of which are of a peculiar form, and denote a high 
antiquity This is said to be the ancient palace of the MoiSs and 
the first Eanas of Cheetoie. But it is time to close this description,' 
which I do by observing, that one cannot move a step without 
tieading on some fiagment of the olden times . 

** Column strewn, and statues fallen and cleft, 

" Heaped like a host, in battle overthrown ” 

Before, however, I quit this spot, hallowed by these remains, I 
may mention having seen a being who, if there is any truth in 
Ohutteikote, must be a hundred and sixty years old This wonder 
IS a Fakir, who has constantly inhabited the temples, within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitants, and there is one caipenter, now 
upwards of ninety, who recollects Babaji as an old man and the 
" tenor of the children ” To me he did not appear above seventy 
I found him deeply engaged at pachees% with one of the towns- 
folk. When I .was intioduced to this extiaoidinary personage, he 
looked up at me for an instant, and exclaiming, " what does he 
" want here quietly resumed his game. When it was finished, I 
presented my nmzur to the inspired (for madness and inspiration 
are here synonimous), which he threw amongst the bystandeis, 
and bolted over the ruins, dragging through the brambles a 
fine shawl some one has presented to him, and which, becoming 
an impediment, he left there. In these moods none durst 
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molest Him, and wlierL inclined for food or pastime. His wants were 
quickly supplied. For one moment I got Him to oast His mental eye 
back upon tHe past, andHe mentioned sometHingof Adina Begand tHe 
Pun 3 &b (of wHicH tHey say He was an inHabitant ) ; but tHe oracle 
deigned notHing fartHer 

Oodi/poor, Match 8thy 1822 — Here I am once more in tHe capital 
of Ehnd'&paU (cHief of tHe Hindu race), from wHicH no occurrence 
sHall move me until I go to eat tHe air” of my native land. I 
require repose, for tHe last fifteen years of my life Have been one 
continuous tissue of toil and accident, sucH as are narrated in tHese 
records of a few of my many wandenngs THe bow must be unbent, 
or it will snap, and the'time for journalizing must cease witH every- 
{tHing else under tHe sun I Halted a few days at Mairta, and found 
jmy House nearly fiuisHed, tHe garden looking beautiful, tHe aroo or 
ipeacH-tree, tHe seo or apple, tHe suntra, nariryi,'' and nirriboo, or 
Ivarious orange and Hme-tiees, all m full blossom, and sHewingtHe 
‘potent influence of 8urya in tHese regions , tHe sut eefa or seet&phal 
(fruit of Seeta), or custard-apple, tHe andr, tHe held, pomegranate, 
plantain, and various indigenous fruits, were all equally forward. 

" THese plants are mostly from Agra, Lucknow, or Cawnpoor j but 
some of tHe finest peacHes are tHe produce of tHose I planted at 
Gwalior, — may say tHeir grandcHildren WHen I left Gwalior in 
1817, I brougnt witH me tHe stone^of several peacH-trees, and 
, planted tHem in tHe g ard enjoL Itung^^ftr i, my lesidence at Oodi- 
> I'^-poor . and more deEmous or more aBufidSSt^fruit I never saw THe 
stones of tHese I again put in tHe new garden at Mairta, and tHese 
again exHibit fruit, but it will require another year to prove 
whether they maintain the character they .held in the plains of 
' ■' Rarew, or in this city The vegetables were equally thriving . I 
.. never saw finer crops of Prussian-blues, of Jcohis, phool-Teobis, or 
, ^cabbages and cauliflowers, celery, and all that belongs to the kitoHen- 
' ^rden, and which my Rajpoot friends declare far superior to their 
indigenous race of sde, or greens the Dewd/nji (Rana) has mono- 
polized the celery, which He pronounces the prince of vegetables, I 
Had also got my cutter for the Oodtsagur, and we promised ourselves 
many delightful days, sailing amidst its islets and fishing in its 
stre'am. But m all this was there vanity poor Oarey lies under 

the sod , Duncan Has been struggling on, and is just about to depart 
for the Cape of Good Hope ; Patrick, who was left at KotaH, writes 
me dismal accounts of his Health and his solitude, and I am left 
almost alone, the ghost of what I was I looked on all the works 
that my Hands Had wrought, and on the labour I Had laboured to 
do ; and behold all was vanity and vexation of spirit And such 
I fear will it prove with more important works than these amuse- 
ments of the hour ; but it were certain death to stay, and the doctor 
insists on my sending in a sick certificate,^’ and putting my House 
in order for departure The month of May is fixed, a resolution 
which Has filled the Rana with grief j but He gives me leave only 
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for tliree years, and his sister, Ohandji desires me to bring back 
wife that she may love.^’ 

I would willingly have dispensed with the honours of a public 
entree : but here, even health must bend to forms and the laws of 
the Rajpoots j and the Rana, Prince Jowan Sing, and all the Seesodia 
chivalry, advanced to welcome our return. Ap gurh ayaf ^^you 
** have come home 1^' was the simple and heartfelt expression of the 
Rana, as he received my reverential salaam ; but he kindly looked 
round, and missed my companions, for Waugh Sahib and Doctor 
Sahib were both great favourites : and, last not least, when he saw 
me bestride Javadia, he asked, "where was BaJ-rdj but the 
" royal-steed” (his gift) was no more, and lies entombed at Kotah. 
Mae f hae ' alas ! alas I fexclaimed PirthinaPh) , him a soch pun 
halamantclc c7ia, great grief, for he was a good man The virtues 
of Bajr3Lj were the subject of conversation until we reached the * gate 
of the sun' (Soorajpol) , when the Rana " gave me leave to go 

home,'* and he continued his promenade 

BajrS,j was worthy of such notice and of his name he was perfec- 
tion, and so general a favourite, that his death was deemed a public 
misfortune, for he was as well known thioughout all these regions 
as his master The general yell of sorrow that burst from all my 
sepoys and establishment on that event, was astounding, and the 
whole camp attended his obsequies j many were weeping, and when 
they began to throw the earth upon the fine beast, wrapped up in 
his body-clothes, his sues (groom) threw himself into his grave, and 
was quite frantic with grief, I cut some locks off his mane in 
remembrance of the noblest beast I ever crossed, and in a few days 
I observed many huge stones near the spot, which before I left 
Kotah grew into a noble chahootra, or * altar’ of hewn stone about 
twenty feet square and four feet high, on which was placed the 
effigy of Bajr&j large as life, sculptured out of one block of free- 
stone. I was grateful for the attention, but the old Regent had 
caught the infection, and evinced his sense of the worth of Bajr&j 
by a tomb such as his master cannot exjiect, but in this cas& 
perhaps I divided theinteiest, though there was no prince of Raj- 
warra moie proud of his stud than the bbnd chief of Kotah. Prom 
the days of the Pandus to Dewa-Bango of Boondf, many a war has 
been waged for a horse, nor can we better declare the relative 
estimation of the noble animal, than in the words of that stalwart 
Kara to the Lodi king ' " there aie three things you must not ask 
" of a Rajpoot, his liorse, his mistress, or his sword.” 

In a few days, I shall leave the capital for the villa of the Hiara 
Rani, sister of the Kotah piince, and whose bracelet also I have had, 
the symbol of adoption as her brother. To all their customs, to all 
their sympathies, and numerous acts of courtesy and kindness, which 


^ Manile or niunik, is the diminutive of man. 
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Lave made tLis not a strange land to me, I am about to bid fare- 
well , wLetber a final one, is written in tbat book, wLicL for ^Ylse 
purposes is sealed to mortal vision . but wherever I go, whatever 
days I may number, nor place, nor time can ever weaken, far less 
obliterate, the remembrance of the valley of Oodipoor.^ 

* By a singular oomcidence, the day on which I closed these wanderings, is 
the same on which I have put the last stioke to a work that has afforded me 

/ some pleasure and much pain It was on the 8bh March 1822, 1 ended my 
journey and entered Oodipoor on the 8th March 1832, 1 am transcribing this 
last page of my journal in March my book appears before the public , I was- 
bom in March , embarked for India in March , and had the last glimpse of its 
I land, the coast of Ceylon, in Match But what changes has not the ever* 

1 evolving wheel produced since that time ' The hand of genius which has 
illustiated this woik, and which will, I trust, perpetuate his own name with the 
monuments time has spared of Hindu art, is now cold in death Captain 
Waugh returned to England about six mouths after me , his health much 
shattered W e met, and lived together, in London, in Belgium, and m Prance 
but amidst all the beauties of novelty, Bajpootana waa the theme to which we 
constantly i everted He returned to India, had just obtained his majority, 
and was marching in command of his regiment, the 10th Light Cavalry, 
from Muttra to Mhow, when, in passing through the land where we had 
seen many happy days together, he was invited by the chie f of D oonee 
to renew old recollections by a visit Though in the higGiest Sjiintsi my'poor 
cousin went with a piesentiment of evil He was accompanied by some of his 
officers In ascending the hill he fell, and sustained an injury which rendered 
an operation necessary This succeeded so well, that in two days he proceeded 
I in a littei , when, on arriving at the ground, his friends drew the curtain of his 
/ dooU, and found him dead ' His ashes repose in Mdwar, under a monument 
• raised by his brother officers. He did not live to see the completion of these 
labours," which none but him could fully appreciate Ho man was ever more 
beloved in private life , and the eulogium passed upon him, but two days ago, 
by his old friend and commandei, the gallant General Sir Thomas Brown, — 
“ he was one of the best cavalry officers who ever served under me,” — is an 
honourable testimony to his public career No apology is required for this 
record of the talent and worth of one who, in addition to the ties of kindred, 
was linked to me by the bonds of fiiendship during twenty years — 8th 
March, 1832. 
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Sing of M^war, regarding Edair. 

Sri Bamji,* 

Sri Sebta RamiIj 

Whbk I was lu the presence at Oodipoor, you commandeAf that 
.Mewar was my home, and that Sdar was the portico o£ Mdwar, 
and to watch the occasion for obtaining it From that time I 
have been on the laok*otit Your agent, Myaram, has again 
written regarding it, and Bilpnt Bae read the letter to me verhatinij 
on which I talked over the matter with Maharaja Abhd Sing, who 
acquiescing in all your views, has made a nuzziir of the pergunna 
to you, and hia writing to this effect accompanies this letter 

The Maharaja Abhd Sing petiiionB that you will so manage ihaf 
the occupant Amend Sing does not escape alive ; as, without hts death, 
your possession will he unstable .It this is in your hands It is my 
wish, also, that you would go in person, or if you deem this inex- 
pedient, command the DbabbSiONuggo, placing a respectable force 
under his orders, and having blocked up all the passes, you may 
then slay him. Above all things let him not escape — ^lec this be 
guarded against. 

Asar badi 7th (22nd of the first month of the monsoon), 

S 1784 (A.D 1728), 

Envelope. 

The pergunna of Edur is m Maharaja Abhd Sing’s jagheer, who 
makes a nuzzuc of it to the Siizoor , should it be granted to any 
other, take care the M/unsubdai never gams possession. 

8th. S., 1784 


* Bam and Seeta, whom the pnnee invokeB, ore the great parents of the Cuchwaha 
race, of which Baja ^ley Smg is the head I have omitted the usual string of intro- 
dnctoiy compliments, 

t These terms completely illustrate the superior character m which the Eanas of 
Hewar were held by the two prmces next in digmty to him m Bajpootana a century 
ago 

;J; This deep anxieiy is abundantly explamed by looking at the genealogical slip of 
the Bahtores, at page 118, where it wiU be seen that Annnd Sing, whom the parri- 
cidal Ahhd Smg is so anxious to be rid of, is his own brother, innocent of any 
participation m that crime, and whose issue, although adopted into Edur, were heirs- 
presumptive to Marwar ! 
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TREATY hehveen the Sonoitiable Enghsh East-India Company 
and Maharaja Maun Sing Buhadoor, Raja of Joudjpoor, oepie- 
sented hy the Kooioui Regent Joograj Maharaj Kooiour Glmtter 
Sing Buhadooi, concluded hy Mi Gha/rles Theoplnlus Metcalfe on 
the part of the Honouiahle Gompany, m ^^rtue of powers granted 
hy His Excellency the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, K. G. 
Goveinoi General, and hy Byas Bishen Bam and By as TJhhee 
Ram on the part of Maharaja Maun Sing Buhadooi, in virtue 
of full powers granted hy the Maharaja and Joograj Maharaj • 
Koowur afoi esaid 

Fust Ai tide — There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of 
interest between the Honourablh English East-Bidia Company and Maharaja 
Maun Sing and his heirs and successors , and the friends and enemies of one 
party shall be friends and enemies of both. 

Second Aitiele — The British Government engages to protect the principality 
and territory of Joudpoor 

Thud Article — Maharaja Maun Sing and his heirs and successors will act in 
subordinate co operation with the British Government, and acknowledge its 
supremacy , and will not have any connection with other chiefs and states 
JFoiutTi Aiticle — The Maharaja and his heirs and successors will not enter 
into ne^tiation with any chief or state without the knowledge and sanction 
of the British Government. But his usual amicable correspondence with 
friends and relations shall contmue. 

Fifth Ai tide. — The Maharaja and his heirs and successors will not commit 
aggressions on any one If by accident disputes arise with any one^ they shall 
be submitted to the arbitration and award of the British Government 

Sixth Ai tide . — ^The tribute heretofore paid to Sindia by the state of Joud* 
poor, of which a separate schedule is a£5zed, shall be paid in perpetuity to the 
British Government j and the engagement of the state of Joudpoor with 
Smdia respecting tribute shall cease 

Seventh Ai tide — ^As the Maharaja declares that besides the tribute paid to 
Smdia by the state of Joudpoor, tribute has not been paid to any other state, 
and engages to pay the aforesaid tribute to the British Government , if either 
Sindia or any one else lay claim to tribute, the British Government engages 
to reply to such claim. 

Figlith Ailide — The state of Joudpoor shall furnish fifteen hundred horse 
for the service of the British Government whenever required, and when 
necessary, the whole of the Joudpoor forces shall join the British army, escept- 
ing such a portion as may be requisite foi the internal administration of the 
country 

Ninth Ai tide — The Maharaja and his heirs and successors shall remain 
absolute rulers of their countrj', and the jurisdiction of the British Government 
shall not be introduced into that principality 

Tenth At tide — This treaty of ten articles having been concluded at Bihlee, 
and signed and sealed by Mr Charles Theophilus Metcalfe and Byas Bishen 
Bam and Byas TJbhee Bam , the latifications of the same by his Escellency 
the Governor General and by Baj Bajeesur Maharaja Maun Sing Buhadoor 
and Jugraj Maharaj Koowur Chutter Sing Bubadoor, shall be exchanged 
within SIS weeks from this date 

Bone at Bihlee this sixth day of January, A D 1815 

(Signed) (L S') 0 T METOALFE, Besident 

BYAS BISHEN BAM. 

(L. S ) BYAS TTBHEE BAM. 
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No. III. 

Treaty with the Raja of Jessulm^r. 

TREATY between the Honourable English EaM-India Company 
and Maha Rawul Moolraj Buhadoor, Raja of Jessulmerj con- 
cluded on the part of the Honourable Company by Mr. Charles 
Theoph%lus Metcalfe, in virtue of fall powers grants by his Ex- 
cellency the Most Noble the Marquvs of Hastings, K 0 , Governor- 
General, <&c , and on the pa/rt of the Maha Raja Dehraj Maha 
Rawul Moolraj Buhadoor by Misr Mates Ram and T'halcoor 
Dowlet Sing, according to full powers conferred by Maha Rawul 

Fit st At tide — There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of 
interests between the Honourable English Company and Maba Bawul Moolraj 
Buhadoor, the Baja of Jessulmer, and his heirs and successors 

Second Article — ^The posteiity of Maha Rawul Mooha] shall succeed to the 
principality of Jessulmir 

Tim d At tide — ^In the event of any setioua invasion directed towards the 
overthrow of the principality of Jessulmdr, or other danger of gt eat magnitude 
occurring to that principality, the British Government will exeit its power for 
the protection of the piincipality, provided that the cause of the quarrel be not 
ascribable to the Ra]a of Jessulmdr 

Fourth AtUcle — The Maha Rawul and his heirs and successors will always 
act in subordinate co-operation with the British Government, and with sub- 
mission to its supremacy 

Fifth At tide — ^Tbis treaty of five articles having been settled, signed, and 
sealed by Mr Charles Theophilus Metcalfe and Misr Motee Ram and T’hakoor 
Dowlet Sing, the ratifications of the same by his Excellency the Most Noble 
the Governor-General and Maha Ra]aDehra 3 Maha Rawul, Mooli aj Buhadoor, 
shall be exchanged in six weeks from the present date 

Done at Diblee this twelfth day of December, A D 1818 

(L S) C T METCALFE, ( Signed J MISR MOTEE RAM 

(L S.) T’HAKOOR DOWLET SING 
* , fSigned) C T M 


No lY. 

TREATY between the Honourable English East-lndia Company 
and Maharaja Siwaee Juggut Singh Buhadoor, Raja of Jypoor, 
concluded by Mr Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, on the part of the 
Honourable Company, vii viitue of full powers granted by his 
Excellency the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, K G , Gover- 
nor-Genet al, &c, and by T’hakoor Rawul Byree Saul Natta/wut, 
on the part of Raj Rajindur Sree Maharaj Dheraj Siwaee Juggut 
Sing Buhadoor, according to full powers given by the Raja 

Fit st At tide . — ^There shall be peipetnal friendship^ alliance, and unity of 
interests between the Honourable Company and Mahara]a Juggut Singh, and 
hiB heirs and successors, and the friends and enemies of one party shall be the 
friends and enemies of both parties. 

[Yon. n.3 
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Second Ai ficle.— The British Government engages to protect the territory of 
Jypoor, and to expel the enemies of that principality 

Thud Aitiele — Maharaja Siwaee Juggnt Singh, and his hens and successors, 
■will act in subordinate co-operation with the British Government, and acknow- 
ledge Its supremacy , and will not have any connection with other chiefs and • 
states 

Fourth Art%cle — The Maharaja, and his heirs and successors, will not enter 
into negotiation with any chief or state, without the knowledge and sanction 
of the British Government , but the usual amicable correspondence with friends 
and relations shall continue 

Fifth Athele —The Maharaja, and his heirs and Successors, will not commit 
aggressions on any one If it happen that any dispute arise with any one, it 
shall be submitted to the arbitration and award of the British Government 

Sixth Ai tide — Tribute shall be paid m perpetuity by the principality of 
Jypoor to the British Government, through the treasury of Dihlee, according 
to the following detail 

Eirst year, from the date of this treaty, in consideration of the devastation 
which has prevailed toi years in the Jypoor country, tribute excused 

Second year . . Four lacs of Dihlee rupees 
Third year . . , . iFive lacs 
Fourth year . . . .Six lacs 

Fifth year . . Seven lacs. 

Sixth year . . ..Eight lacs 

Afterwards eight lacs of Dihlee rupees annually, until the revenues of the 
principality exceed forty lacs 

And when the Rajah’s revenue exceed forty lacs, five-sixteenths of the 
excess shall be paid in addition to the eight lacs aboye-mentioned 

Seventh Article — ^The principality of Jypoor shall furnish troops according 
to its means, at the requisition of the British Government 

Eighth Arhcle — ^The Maharaja, and his heirS and successors, shall remain 
absolute rulers of their country, and their dependents, accoiding to the long- 
established usage , and the British civil and criminal jurisdiction shall not be 
introduced into that principality 

Ninth At tide. — Provided that the Maharaja evince a faithful attachment to 
the British Government, his prosperity and advantage shall be favourably con- 
sidered and amended to 

Tenth Article — This treaty of ten articles having been concluded, and signed 
and sealed by Mr Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, and T’hakoor Rawul Byree 
Saul E^attawut, the ratifications of the same, by his Excellency the Most l^oble 
the Governor-General, and Raj Rajinder Sree Maharaj Dhiiaj Siwaee Juggut 
Sing Buhadoor, shall be mutually exchanged within one month from the 
present date 

Done at Dihlee this second day of Apiil, A D 1818 

(Signed) (L. S ) C T. METCALFE, 

Resident. 

(L.S ) TADKOOR RAWUL BTREE SAUL NATTAWUT. 


V. 

a 

No. V, being a large paper is omitted. 
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VI. 

TREATY hetweenih^Monourahle the English East-Ind/ia Company 
on the one part, and Maha Rao Omed Sing Buhadooh', the Raja 
of Kota, and his heirs and successors, through Raj Rana ZdLvm 
Sing Buhadoor, the admvmstrator of the affairs of that princi- 
pality, on the other concluded on the part of the Honourable 
' EnglishEasi-India Company by Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, 
in virtue of full powers granted to hvm by his Excellency the 
Most Koble the Marquis of Hastings, K.C., Governor-General, 
and on the part of Maha Rao Omed Sing Buhadoor, by Mafia 
Raja Sheodan Sing, Sah Jeewun Ram, and Lala Hoolchund, in 
virtue of full powers granted by the Maha Rao aforesaid, and 
his administrator, the above-meivtioned Raj Rana 

Fiist A'iticle — ^There shall bo perpetual fneudship, alliance, and unity of 
interests between the British GoTernment on the one band, and Malta 
Omed Sing Buhadoor, and his heirs and successors, on the other 

Second Ai hcle — ^The friends and enemies of either of the contractmg parties 
shall be the same to both. 

TJmd Aihele — ^The British Government engages to take under its proteo* 
tion the principality and teiritory of Kota. 

Fom til Ai tide — ^The Maha Bao, and his heirs and successors, will always 
act in subordinate co-operation with the British Government, and acknow- 
ledge its supremacy, and will nob henceforth have any connection with the 
chiefs and states with which the state of Kota has been heretofore connected. 

Fifth Aiticle — ^The Maha Bao, and his heirs and successors, will not enter 
into any negotiations with any chief or state without the sanetion of the British 
Government. But his customary amicable correspondence with friends and 
relations shall continue 

Sixth Article — The Maha Bao, and his heirs and successors, will not commit 
aggressions on any one , and if any dispute accidentally arise with any one, 
^ proceeding either from acts of the Maha Bao, or acts of the other party, the 
adjustment of such disputes shall be submitted to the arbitration of the 
British Government 

Seventh Article — The tribute heretofore paid by the prmcipality of Kota to 
the Mahratta chiefs, for instance, the Peshwa, Sindia, Holkar, and Powar, shall 
be paid at Dihlee to the British Government for ever, according to the separate 
schedule annexed 

Fight Article — No other power shall have any claim to tribute from the 
principality of Kota , and if any one advance such a claim, the British Govern- 
ment engages to reply to it. 

Ni7iih Ai tide — ^The troops of the principality of Kota, according to its means, 
shall be furnished at the requisition of the British Govei nment 

Tenth Article — The Maha Bao, and his heirs and Buccessors, shall remain 
absolute rulers of their country, and the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the 
British Government shall not be introduced into that pimcipality 

Eleventh At tide — ^This treaty of eleven Ai tides having been concluded at 
Biblee, and signed and sealed % Mr Charles Theophilus Metcalfe on the one 
part, and Maha Baja Sheodan Sing, Sah Jeewun Bam, and Lala Hoolchund 
[Von. 11,3 89 a 
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on the other, the ratifications of the same by his Bxcellency the Most Noble the 
Governor-General, and Maha Bao Omed Sing, and his administrator Ra] Bana 
Zalim Sing, shall be exchanged within a month from this date 

Done at Dihlee the 26th day of December, A.D. 1817. 

(Signed) C T METCALFE, 

* Beeiderti. 


No. VII. 

TBJEATIJE8 between the Honourable EngUsh Easi-India Oom/pany 
and the Maha Bow Baja Bishen Smg Bahadoor, Baja of Boondee^ 
concluded by Oaptain Janies Tod on the part of the Honourable 
Oompa/ny, in virtue of full powers from his Excellency the Most 
Noble the Marquis of UastingSt K.G , Governor-General, ^c ^c, 
and by Bohora Tolaram on the part of the Baja, in virtue of 
full powers ft om the said Baja 

Fvt st At hole — There shall ho perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of 
interests between the British Government on the one hand, and the Baja of 
Boondee and his heirs and successors on the other. 

Second Article — The British Government takes under its protection the 
dominions of the Baja of Boondee. 

Third At tide — The Baja of Boondee acknowledges the supremacy of, and 
will co-operate with, the British Government for ever He will not commit 
aggressions on any one He will not enter into negotiations with any one wiih- 
out the consent of the British Government If by chance any dispute arise 
with any one, it shall be submitted to the arbitration and award of the British 
Government The Baja is absolute ruler of bis dominions, and the British 
jurisdiction shall not be introduced therein. 

Fourth At hole — The British Government spontaneonsly remits to the Baja 
and hiB descendants the tribute which the Baja used to pay to Maharaja 
Holkar, and which has been ceded by the Maharaja Holkar to the British 
Government , the British Government also relinquishes in favour of the state 
of Boondee the lands heretofore held by Maharaja Holkar within the limits of 
that state, according to the annexed Schedule (No 1) 

Fifth At tide — The Baja of Boondee hereby engages to pay to the British 
Government the tribute and revenue heretofore paid to Maharaja Sindia, 
according to the Schedule (No 2) 

Sixth Article — ^The Baja of Boondee shall furnish troops at the requisition 
of the British Government according to his means 
Seventh At tide — The present Treaty of seven articles having been settled at 
Boondee, and signed and sealed by Captain James Tod and Bohora Tolaram, 
the ratifications of the same by his Excellency the Most Noble the Governor- 
General and the Maha Bow Baja, of Boondee, shall be exchanged within one 
month from the present date. 

Done at Boondee, this tenth day of February, A D 1818 , correspond- 
ing to the fourth of Bubbee ool-Sanee 1233, and fifth day of Maug 
Soondee of the Sumhut, or Mra of Bikramajeet, 1874. 
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A 

V, 

Abhte Smg of Marwar, his horoscope, 
73. His history, 75 — 99 Charac- 
ter, 100 

Aboo, convocation of gods there to| 
regenerate the warrior caste, 407. 

Abobioinal tribes of India, 289,303 

Acnig'd'IiA race, not aboriginal in 
India, 408,409. 

Aitatrv.a, or spring-hunt, prophetic 
imprecation of a Satf lespecting, 
432,688 

Aheees, anciently occupied all Central 
India, 409 

Aji'pa'i,, a ehVrJeioa, or universal poten- 
tate, 409 

Aji't Sing, Ea]a of Marwai, 50, Devo- 
tion of his chiefs to preserve ' 
him from Arungzdb, 51. Con- 
cealed on Mount Aboo, 52 ! 
Heads an army and defeats 
the imperialists, 65 Eestores 
Jey Sing to Ambdr, 69 Ob- 
tains a iSvnTvud from Arung- 
z6b, 70 His conduct in the 
wars of the succession, 75 
Takes A3mdr, 79 Is murder- 
ed by his son, 80 His cha- 
lacter, 84 His murder the 
germ of destruction to Mar- 
war, 86 See Personal Harra- 
tive 

— — — Eao, of Boondi, tragical death 
of, 462 

—————of Eotah, 474 

Akbeb, Emperor, visits the castle of 
Einthumbor in disguise, 436 Con- 
cludes a treaty with the pnnce of 
Boondf, ib. Employs the Haras, 438 
Eemarkahle manner of his death, 
439. 


I Akbee, Prince, his operations against 
I the Bahtores,* 53 — 55. An 

object of jealousy to his father 
Arnngzdb, 57. 

Aebbe-ca'-be'wa, or ‘Akher’s lamp* 
at Cheetore, 691 

Aesi Smg, Eawul of Jessnlmdr, 240 
Alexandeb. the Great, traditions of, 
amongst the Johyas, 164 
Aloo Hara, of Bnm&oda, 591,686 
Ambb b, or Dhoondar, annals of, 318, 
Its origin, 319 Foundation of 
Dhoondar, by Dhola Eae, 320 Le- 
gend of the origm of the state of - 
Ambdi, ib Sketch of indigenous 
tribes, 322 Connection of the Am- 
b6r princes with the Mogul dynasty, 
325 Splendid reign of Jey Sing, 
328 Amb§r owes everything to 
him, 335 Aggrandizement of Am- 
bdr, 340 Injurious effects of con- 
tentions between Madhu Sing and 
Beejy Sing, 343. Intrigues of the 
queen Eegent and the Feelbdn, 344. 
Vicissitudes of Amb6r under Fertap 
Sing, 345 Invasion of the Mahrattas, 
i5 Profligate reign of Juggut Sing, 
346 Amb6r the last of the Eajpoot 
states to accept the British alliance, 
348 Eeasons, ^b Erioneous prin- 
ciples and inconvenient results of 
the alliance, 352 Court of Amb4r 
termed, the * lying Court,’ tb De- 
partuie fiom the rule of succession, 
853 Intrigues of Mohun Hazir to 
set up Mohun Sing of Nurwar, 
Ended by birth of a posthumous son. 
of Juggut Sing, 356 Statistics of 
Amb6r, 395 Soil and agriculture, 
397 Eevenues, 398 Military force, 
401. Fiefs, 402 'See Shekhavati 
Aheek Khan, his importance in the 
affairs of Marwar, 180. His atroci- 
ties, 131—132. 
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Auo'p Sing, Eaja of Bikaner, 166 
AfiCHiiECinRB, ancient, of the Hindus, 
at Barolli, 646 — 653 Ganga-bh^va, 
656 Dhoomn^r, 660 Chandrabbaga, 
670 Bijolli, 679 Cbeetore, 691 — 693 
Perfection of ancient Hindu archi- 
tecture, 646 Ch&drl of Bheem, con- 
necting link between Hindu and 
Egyptian aichitecture, 677 
Arobah, tribe of the desert, 292 
Arukgze'b, Emperor, marches into 
and plunders Marwar^5 Promul- 
gates the jezeya, 53 His treachery 
towards the Marwar chiefs, 57 In- 
stigates the poisoning of Jey Sing 
of Amb^r by bis son, 328 
Asoi’haaia, Bao of Marwar, 12 
Atieeis, asoe^cs, ofMokundurra,644 
See Jogis 

Ata'-ponti Brahmins, votaries of Ayfi- 
MatS, 31 


B 

' Baha-RNULL, Ila3a of Amb6r, the first 
prince to pay homage to the Mabo- 
medan armies, 325 

I. Baj-aswa, bis five sous people India 
beyond the Indus, 4 
Bardo, Bao of Boondl, 429. 

Barolei, architectural remains at, 646 
—653 

Barwuitias, or esiles, 382 
Beedavati', lands of the sons of 
Beeda, 171 

Beejt Sing, Baja of Marwar, 106 
Defeated at the battle of Mairta, 
109 Treacbeiy towaids bis chiefs, 
114 Enlarges his territoiy and 
leagues with PertAp ot Mewar 
agamst the Mahrattas, 117 Is infa- 
tuated with a PAsbAnl concubine, 
118 

Beeka, founder of Bikandr, 157 
BEERUAinEO, Bao of Marwai, 13. 
BbesuiSbo of Haravati, his exploits 
celebrated by Cbund, 414 Men- 
tioned in the inscription on the co- 
lumn at Debh, 417 His date estab- 
lished, 418 

Bersi, Bawul of Jessulmdr, 236 
Bhagwardas, Ba3a of Amb6r, 325 
Bhabtewar, ancient town of, 545 
Bhais See Cbaruns 
Bhaitiahs, trine of the Desert, 292 
Bheem Sing, Ea3a of Marwar, usurps 
the gadi to the pre3ndice of his 
nephew, 120. Destroys the royal 
blood of Maroo, 121 


Beeem Sing, Ea3a of Botah, 468. His 
conduct towards Khili3 Eban the 
celebrated Hizam-ool-Moolk, 469 

Bhi'lwarra, a commercial mart estab- 
lished by the author, 632 His gra- 
tifying reception at, tb Its pros- 
perity an example of the effects of 
British influence in these regions, 
633. 

Bhoj Eao, ra3a of Boondf, 438 

Beuirair, portion of Bikaner, 186 
Itschief, 188 Traditions of its ancient 
splendour, 189 Its natural produc- 
tions, zb 

Betrsror, pass in the Fat’har, 596 
Its traditional history, 598. Smdia 
foiled before its castle, 602 

Bijolli', architectural remains at, 679 

Birare'r, annals of, 156 Its foun- 
dation, zb conditions of Beeka’s 
supremacy, 160 Capabilities of 
Bikan6r, 173 Its extent, 174 Popu- 
lation, tb Soil, 1 76. Products, 177 
Salt lakes, 179. Mineral productions, 
th Animals, ib Commerce and 
manufactures, 180 Bevenues, 181. 
Feudal levies, 184 

Bisher Sing, Eao of Boondi, 461 His 
character, 464 

— ■■ — , Baia of BLotah, deprived of 

his birthright, 468. Consequences, 
473 

Bisherswauib, military devotees, 126 

Bohora, or licensed usurer of BS3- 
pootana, 491. 

Boode Bing, Bao Baia of Boondi, 445 
His brave conduct at the battle of 
Ja3ow, 447. Eesists the Byeds, zb 
Quarrel with Jey Sing of Amb6r, 
448 Dies in exile, 449. 

Boorui', annals of, 424. Foundation 
of city, zb Instances of abdication 
among its princes, 425 Dispute 
respecting tne supremacy of MAwai, 
427 The Bana marches against 
Boondi, and his defeated, His rash 
vow, 428 Eao Bando expelled from 
Boondi, 429. Matrimonial alliances 
with M^war, 431 Eise of Boondi 
under Eao Soorjun, 485. He re- 
nounces allegiance to M€war, and 
becomes a vassal of the empire, 436 
Titles of its princes changed to Bao 
Baja, 437 Kotab detached from 
Boondi, zb Connections of the Hara 
princes with the empire, 488 Des- 
perate battle of Jajow, 446 Designs 
of J ey Sing of Ambdr on Boondi, 447 
Boondi despoiled by M4war, AmbAr 
and Eotali, 449 Eeigning family 
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esiled, nb. Omeda Sing’s attempts 
to recover his patrimony, 450 Mah- 
rattas become his ansihanes, 453 
Omeda Sing restored, 454 Perni- 
cious infinence of thel^hrattas, 456 
Tragical end of A3it Sing, 460 Con- 
duct of the Bao to Brig Monson on 
his retreat, 463. Eevrarded by Brit- 
ish Government, ib Court of 
Boondi,465 Visited by the author, 
634 Measures adopted by him for 
future administration of its affairs, 
640 Bevenues and Military estab- 
lishments of Booudl, 641 
Bba-HSIINs of the Desert, 292 
Bbij-nath, palladium of the Haras, 470 
Lost at the battle of Bhorasso, ib 
Bbitish power in India, its beneficial 
effects, 587,689,603, 611,618,660 
Bohinuxs, or scavengers, of Banik- 
haira, 573. 

Bukhta Sing, Baja of Mai war, his 
intrigues and exploits, 96 — 99. 
Usurps the authority of Bam Sing, 
103. Is poisoned, 104 His cha- 
racter, 105 

Bujxa'osa, Seat of Aloo liara, 590. 
Bussib, seivile condition so called, 679. 
Butxaie, payment in kind, 493 
Buiwabbo, battle of, 475 

C 


Cagoau, its absorption lu the desert, 
189,268 

Calian Sing, Baja of Bikaner, 163 

Casxd’hot, the thirteen great families 
so called, 3 

Canouj, its early histoiy, 2 Its es-< 
tent and grandeur, 6,7. Falls to 
Sbabudm, 9 

Caves of Dhoomnar, 660 

Chado, Bao of Marwar, 13 

Chanduabhaga, architectural remains 
at, 670 

CaABDUAVATI, 670. 

Chabuns, the earners and free-tradeis 
of Bajast’han, 670 Curious privi- 
lege of the OharuniB of Murlab, 671 

CnEEToiiB, description of, from the 
Khoman Easa, 692 By the author, 
693 See Bappa and Mdwar 

CnE'KA'G-DA'iT, Or * Akbei’s lamp’ at 
Cheetore, 691. 

Gheibi caste, or re-creation of by 
Viswamitra, 406. 

Chittbam, see Mirage 

Chitbung Mon, Puarlord of Cheetore, 
palace of, 695. 


Chohaks, pedigree of, 405 Said to be 
formed by Vishnu, 407. First of 
Agmcdla races which obtained ex- 
tensive dominion, 408 Genealogical 
table of, 416 Pi oof that they wrest- 
ed Dehli from the Tuars, 680 
Gholeba morbus, m Llarwar, 59. In 
Boondl, 630. In Kotah, 631 Curi- 
ous mode of expelling it, xh 
Chokda, Bao of Marwar, 14 
ChooIiIs, or whirlpools, of the Chum- 
bul, 597,655 

Chumbue, whirlpools of, 597,655. 
CauNDEBSE'u, of Marwar, erects an 
independent authority in Sewauoh, 
25 

CauTTBB Sal, Bao Baja of Boondf, 
442 Becomes Viceroy of 
Dehli, %b Aids the emperor 
Shah Jehau, 443 Killed at 
the battle of Futtehabad, 444. 
His heroic character, ib 

Mabarao of Kotab, 474 

Coins, Bactnan, 285 
Gbusadebs, traces of them in Bojpoo- 
tana, 7 

Cbtcxogbaphic dates explained, 685 
CuicuwAHAS, race of, 319,839. See 
Ambdr 


B 


Dabi Baori, or reservoir, abode of the 
spirit of the Ayapuuti Brahmin of 
Bbilara, 31. 

Da'odfoxra, in the desert, 295. His- 
tory of its founder, %b 

Deonai’h, high priest of Marwar, 132. 

Desebt, the Indian, 263 General 
aspect of, 264 Its boundaries and 
divisions, lb. Loom, or salt Biver, 
269 Bill, or Bunn, ih Distinction 
between t'lvul and Bood, xb Jha- 
loie,270 T’huls, 274 OhohanBaj, 
277. Population of the Baj, 280. 
Part of desert dependent on Sinde, 
281 Feud between Sinde and 
Mdwar, 286 Tribes of the desert, 
289 Ddodpotra, 295 Diseases of 
the desert, 297 Animals, 298 Vege- 
table productions 300 Itinerary, 
302 

De's-vatoh, or exile, rite of, 38 

De'vi' Smg of Pokurn, 111 Peculiar 
circumstances attending his death, 
115. 

Dewa Bad, first Hura prince of Boondl, 
424 

Dhola Bad, founder of Dhoondar, 320. 
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Dhonxtiii Singi Posthumous son of 
Eo]a Bee]y Sing of Marwar, 123 
Dhoomna'b, caves of, 660 Temples 
and habitations of Tioglodytes, 661 
Both Bndhist and Sivite, 662 
* Bheem’s bazaar,’ 663. 

Dhoondab, see Amh6r 
3)hote, or Dhatti, Rajpoots of the 
desert, 291 

Bodeah, incidents connected with the 
rise of this ancient tube in Mewar, 
567. 

Boohub, Rao of Marwar, 13 
Boobjub Sal, Maharao of Kotah, 472, 
His actions and character, tb 
Busibaj of Marwar, his heroism, Il7 

E 

Eendos, ancient sovereign of Marwar, 
58 Expelled from Mundore, tb 

F 

Faxi’b, at Gheetore, aged 160, 699 
Feeboz, the Feelban, his intrigups in 
Amber, 344. 

Fbanes, (Euiopeans), mentioned by 
early historians, 7 
Fottehabad, battle of, 443 


a 

Gaeoa, Bao of Marwar, 20 Joins 
Sanga Eana of M5war, against Ba- 
ber, %b 

Gaega-bhe'va, architectural remains 
at, 656 

Gehloies, see M4war 

Gooa, Ghohan, his patriotic death, 413 
His name and the day of his death 
sacred throughout Eajpootaua, ib 

Goaia'e Sing, Mahaiao of Kotah, 476 
His conduct towards Zalim Sing, the 
future Eegent, 478 

Gbants, religious, pernicious magni- 
tude of, in M5war, 550 

Gw, Raja of JSJaiwar, 86. Favoured 
by Jdbangir, %b Rejects the 
proposal of piince Khoorm to 
take part against his brother, 
Furvez, 37 Joins the other 
princes of Eajast’han to pro- 
tect Jehangir agamst prince 
Khoorm, 38 

—t , Rawul of Jessnlm^r^ 197. An 

instrument of the Mehta, 246. 


Got Sing, Raja of Bikaner, 166. 
Gubsi, ancestor of the Gursote Rah- 
tores, 163 


H 


HAmB, of Haravati, falls in battle with 
Shabudin on the Gaggar, 42l — 423 
Tradition respecting him, 571 
Habas, see Haravati 
Habavati, or Harouti, 406 Its 
boundaries, ib Pedigree of the Haras, 
tb Descended from Manika Rae, 
409 Conquests of the Haras, 410 
Era of Beesildeo, 418 The Haras 
obtain As4r, 420 As4r taken by 
Alla>oo-din, 421 Ghief of the Haras 
summoned to court of Seconder 
Lodi, 422 Princes of Harouti, 424. 
Dispute respecting the supremacy of 
Mdwar over the Haras of the Pat’har, 
427 Partition of Harouti, 440 
Origin of the claims of Ambdr to 
tribute from the Kott is, 465. Mon- 
son’s retreat an important event in 
the history of the Haras, 463. 
Slaughter of kine forbidden m 
Harouti, 472 First connexion with 
the Mahrattar, 473 Gunous custom 
of the Haias in commemoration of ' 
the battle of Butwarro, 476 The 
Pat’har resounds with traditionary 
tales of the Haras, 'lords of the 
Pat’har,’ 590 See Boondl and Kotah 
Hiedusi’han, four great kingdoms 
of, 8 

Holkab, Jeswunt Rao, mausoleum of, 
659 

Hosia, humau sacrifice to Aya-Mat&, 
31 

Hobses of Marwar, 148 
Hoox, ancient Raja of the Pat’har, 422, 
His existence questionable, tb His 
legend connected with the edifices 
at Barolli, 653 . 

HospitaIiIxt, rigid observance of the 
nte among the Rajpoots, 593 
Huota, steed of Om6d Sing of Boondi, 
veneration paid to its memory, 45l 

I 


Iescbie iiOES, ancient, at Morwun, 564 , 
Falode, 567; Singolli, 588, Bhj^s- 
ror, 595, Sontra, 606, Mandelgurh, 
621 , Akolah, 625 , Hamirgurh, tb ; 
Rasmy, 626 , Kuraira, 628 , Mfiow- 
lee, tb. ; Barolli, 648, BhoomnSr 
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660 , Chandrabbaga, 670 , Mokun* 
durra, 675 , Bijolli, 679 , Morakmo, 
• 681 , Dorowlee, ife , MynS.1, 682 , 
Cbeetore, 691,694,699 
IsHTPAii founder of the Haras, 420 
Itikehabt through the desert, 302 

J 


Jaet, Esja of Bfkauer, 163 
Jaiks, their numbers and wealth in 
Marwar, 146 
Jajow, battle of, 446 
Jalun, Rao of Marwar, 13 
Ja'ts of Bhurtpore, 341 ; of Amber, 397 
Jkichond, the last Rahtore sovereign 
of Oanou], 6. His power, ih His 
victories, 7 Meditates the rite of 
Soenati , ih Is attacked bj Firtbi 
Baj, who carries off his daughter, 8 
He falls a victim to the Ghori Sul- 
tan, ib Is drowned in the Ganges, 9 
jEipoor, see Amb6r 
Jsssumg'u, annals of, 191 Inhabited 
by the Bhatti Rajpoots, 192 Colo- 
nization by the Yadue, tb Early 
annals of the state, 193 Remarks 
on the Tadu-Bhattis, 202 Founda- 
tion of Jessulmer, 220 Besieged by 
Alla-o din, 225 Re-established by 
Gursi, 228 First diminution of ter- 
ritory, 238, The heir, Ra6 Sing, 
exiled, 240 The princes murdered 
by Zalim Sing, the minister, 244 
Last state to accept alliance with 
British government, 246 Reflections 
on the policy of this alliance, 247 
Border-feud, 251 Geography, 263 
Population, tb Face of the coun- 
try, 254 Soil, husbandry and pio- 
ducts, 256 Manufactures, ^b Com- 
merce, 257 Revenues and taxes, ib 
Expenditure, 259 Tribes, ^b Dress 
of the people, 260 Brahmins, 26l 
Jesswukt Sing, Raja of Mai war, 41 
Patron of science, ib He 
opposes Aiungz^b, 42 Heg- 
leots the opportunity of re- 
leasing Shah Jehan, 44. His 
changes of party, tb Dies in 
Cabul, 46 His character, ib 
Saiis at his death, 50 

- Rawul of Jessulmdr, 240 

Jey Appa, Mahratta, assassination of, 
109 

Jet Sing, Raja of Ambfer, the Mirza 
Maja, 327 His services to the em- 
pire, Poisoned by his son at the 
instigation of Arnngz^b, 328. 

CTot. n.] 


Jezbta, or capitation-tax, 53 
Jhaeoee, in the desert, 270 Its 
geography and history, ih Its de- 
pendencies, 271. 

Jhalra-Patun, 610,667 Its free in- 
stitutions, 669 

Jhabejas, of the desert, connecting 
link between the Hindu and Moos- 
lem, 268 

JiTS, or Getes, lace of, 157,341 In- 
scriptions relative to, 699 

Pooniah, conquered by Ra5 Sing, 

of Bikaner, 165 
— — of the desert, 295 
JoPA, Rao of Marwai, 15 Incident 
connected with his foundation of 
Jodpoor, 17 

JoDPOOB, founded by Joda, 17 Heads 
of clans, 18 

Joois, the Druids of India, 17. See 
Attests 

JoHUB, rite of, 227 The cave in which 
it was celebrated at Gheetore, 693 
JoHTAS, Subjugated by Rae Sing, of 
Bikaner, 164 Then name lost, ib 
Joo&BAJ, ceremony of, 467 
JuGOUT Sing, Raja of Amb6r, 346 
His dissolute and profligate reign, 

K 

Kabpul, founder of the Handulote 
Rab tores, 162 

Kabeul, Rao of Marwat, 13 
Haorwa, nomade tribe of Rajpoots 
m the dcseit, 291. 

Hheeceibs, origin of the tribe, 411 
Keeub, Raja of Jessulmer, 209 
Keoaia'e Ras&, chronicle so called, 693 
Keombo, of Mdwai, pillar erected 
by him at Oheetoi e, 695. 

Keooseboz, see Horoza. 

Ketboda, feuds connected with, 545 
Its agricultural economy, 547 Dis- 
covers traces of the patnaichal sys- 
tem, ib 

Kisbobe Sing, Raja of Kotab, 467 

, Mabarao of . Kotab, 618 

Breaks with the Regent, 520 Com- 
mences hostilities, 521 Reconciled 
to him by the intervention of the 
British Agent, 522 Re-commences 
hostilities, 526 Defeated, 532 Is 
again i econciled, 535 
KoEiiAH, devotion of the Haia chief of, 
on Monson’s retreat, 665 
Koobt, payment m kind, 495 - 

KoTaE, annals of, 466 Its separation 
from Boondi, ib Conquered from 

90' 


the Koteah Bhils, %b Fidelity of 
its princes to the empire, 467 En- 
larged under Bheem Sing, 468 Civil 
wars, 470 Invasion of, by Madhd 
Sing, of Ambdi, 474 Victqry of 
Butwarro, and use of ZalimSing, 
476 Invaded by the Mahrattas, 480. 
Zalim Sing negociates their retreat, 
481 Regency of Zalim Sing, 483 
Kotah sacnficed to bis views on 
Mewar, 484 His i eforms, 488 — 503 
Hotab the first state to accent the 
British alliance in 1817, 5ll State 
of affairs on the death of Omcd Sing, 
614 Consequences of ourgnaraiitoe 
of the regency to Zalim and his son 
Madhii, 5l6 Designs of the new 
prince and the Regent’s natural son, 
517 Dilemma of the British go- 
vernment, 5l8 The Maharao com- 
mences hostilities against the Regent, 
620 Interference of the Agent, 621 
Banishment of Zalim’s natural son, 
626 Fnrthei intrigues and conten- 
tions, lb Difilculties resulting from 
the treaty, 527 Perplexing conduct 
of the Regent, 630 Further disnutes 
and hostilities, %b The Maharao 
defeated, 632 Death of Prince 
Piithi Sing, lb Heroism of two 
Haras, ib Reconciliation of the two 
parties, 534 

Kotah, visit of the author to, 607 
Description of the city and its en- 
virons, ib Second visit to, 612 
Return to, 677. Amusements at, 678 
Kuiwa, celebrated bard of Marwar, 91. 
KurnIdhan, Rahtore bard, 3 
Kurrun, Raja of Biknndr, 1 65 

!• 

Lakha Phoolana, Jhareja of Phoolra, 

LaIiSOXT, battle of, see Toq^a 
Larrhakis, bi anch of the Shekawuts, 
393. 

Las, ceremony of, 240 
Lat’ha land-tax, 495 
Lohaka, tribe of the desert, 292 
Loom, or salt river, 269 

M 

Madhd' Sing, Raja of Ambdr, 340 

— , Raja of Kotah, 466 

Mahaiood of Ghizm, his last invasion 
unrecorded by Mahomedan writers, 
413. 


MAnoMEDANs,*j[ilieu^ist invasion of 
Rajpootana, 410 

Mahrattas, incidents attending their 
rise, 420 First crossed the Chum- 
bul in 1735, 472 They mix m the 
politics of Rajpootana and get a 
footing there, 453 Our false policy 
towards them, 564 They aid the 
Haras at Butwarro, 475 Assist the 
Seosodias, 479 Attack Haravati, 
480 Their hold on the Pat’har, 
677,588 

Mairta, battle of, 107 
Maddeo, Rao Marwar, 21 Enlaigcs 
Marwar and improves Joduoor, tb 
Checks the subdivision of estates, 
and establishes a gradation of ranks, 

22 His inhospitality to Hemayoon, 

23 Resists Shere Shah, and is de- 
feated, %b He submits to Akbdr, 24 
His death an important epoch in the 
Rahtore annals, 25 

Mah, see !Maun 

Mandalica, title given to Jeichnnd 
of Canouj, 7 

Manddlgurit, history of, 620 
Makdhata Raja, ancient sovereign 
of Central India, 651 
Mamk Rae, Ins era, 409 Fonndei of 
the Chohans of the north, 411 
Marwar, annals of, 1 Etymons of 
Its name, ib Genealogy of its rulers, 
2 Change of title of its princes from 
Rao to Rnja, 6 Antiquity of their 
pedigi ee, 9 Declension of the power 
of the state, 24 Its submission to the 
empire, 26 Reti ospective summary 
of its annals, 27 Allodial and feudal 
lands, 28 Putriai chalinfiuenceon the 
feudal system of Rajast’han, 29 Mar- 
war invaded and wasted by A run gzeb, 
55 The Rahtores take shelter in the 
Aravnlli, 54 Battle of Hadole, 55 
Wars with Aiungzcb, 65 Sunnud 
to Ajft, 70 The germ of destruction 
of Mai war dated from the murder 
of Ajit, 86,l0l Infiuence of the 
Mahrattas in Marwar, llO Aristo- 
cracy of, %b Law of adoption in, %b 
Firstuse of mercenaries. Ill Effects 
of struggle between the aristocracy 
and the Sovereign, 115 Firstinter- 
course of British government with 
Marwar, 133 Its condition under 
Raja Mauu, 137 Extent of Marwar, 
142 Its inhabitants, 143 Soil and 
agriculture, 144 Hatural produc- 
tions, 145 Manufactures, ib Com- 
I mercial marts, xb Mercantile class, 
146. Decay of commerce, 147. Fairs, 
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14& AdhiiiDBtraiion of justico, 
Pnncluicts, 14d Hovouuos, 150. 
Military' forces, 153 S/>'"»‘^^rsonnl 

Narrative. 

Maux Slug, Eaja ofMtirvvm, Urstory 
of, 122 His chiefs conspire against 
him, 124 Intercepts the nuptial 
Rifts from Mdwai to Ambdr, 125. 
Defection of his chiefs, 12?. Res- 
cued b> menus of Amcci Khan, 1 28 
His chiefs return to then nlleginncc, 
129 Falls into mama or melancholy, 
l32i His supposed dissimulation, 
133 A British cnvo> sent to his 
court, ib Mnun’s saugninary mea- 
sures, 136 His chiefs cicilcd, 139. 

MA'U^, Rnja of Amb 6 r, 326 

Ml:p^AS, etymology of the term, 295 
Of Ambdt, 396 Seo Hairs 

JlEncE>AniEs, in Eftjpootann, 122 

Miiiagf, 594 

Moiion Sing, adopted as Bnja of 
Ambdi from the house of Nurwnr, 
352. 

Mouttk Nazir, of Ambdr, his attempt 
to set up Hohiin Sing, 353. 

Mokosd Sing, En]a of Kotnh, 467 
His dcTotiou to ibc empire, ib 

MoKusmmuA, pass of, 643,675. 

Mossox, Brigadier, his retreat, <163, 
468. His disasters, 505. Devotion 
of thcHara auxiliaries, 506. Details, ' 
F65 Conduct of Monson, 666 . j 
. Moolrai, Eavrul of Jessulmdr, 246. ! 

* Mobakuko, architectural remains at, 
681. 

LIuxdobe, oncient copital ofMarwar, 
13 

IItraI., 01 SInhnnal, architectural re- 
mains at, 685. 

N 

Nahuk Khan, Koompawat, his heroic 
character, 48 

Nabodji, Eao of Boondf, 425 Assas- 
sinated by the Thoda chief, 426 

Nabatxdas, Rno of Boondf, 429 An 
enormous opium eater, 430 Delivers 
Cheetore from the Mooslems, 431. 

Na\k Pdl, of Cnnoui, 2 His pos- 
terity, 4 

NiZAM-ooL-MootK, of Hyderabad, 469. 

Nooxkubk, Ro]a of Bikaner, 163 

0 

I 

Oasis, probable etymology of the ternfi, 
266 

[VoL. n.] 


Ome'da Sing, Eno of Boondf, 450 De 
feats the Jeypoor army, 451, Is 
defeated, ib Recovers Boondf, 453 
Re-expelled, 454. Regains his patri- 
mony by help of the Mnhrnttns, tb 
HiS reputation stained by an act of 
revenge, 457 Abdicates and spends 
the remainder of his life in penitence 
nndci the name of Sri- 31 , ib. His 
pilgrimage and character, 458 His 
death, 462. 

Omr'd Sing, Maharao of Kotnh, 481 
Zalim Sing appointed Regent during 
bis minority, th 

OsiunivOTF, capital of the SodaRn], in 
the desert, 285 

OoBirooB, the author's visit to, 700 

OoDT Sing, first Ra 3 a of Marwar, the 
‘ Moota Ra 3 a,' 26—30 Reduces the 
power of his vassals, 30 The first 
who gave a daughter to the Tatar, ib 
Superstitions incident connected 
with hiB death, 31 

OoBERMAi, sec Pat’bar. 

Opium, pornictous cffcotB-of its intro- 
duction into Rn 3 pootann, 578 His- 
tory of its cultivation, and manufac- 
ture, 580 — 582 Profits of its culti- 
vation, 583 Its extended culture, 
ib Mode of reducing it, ib. Con- 
sequences of our encouragement and 
monopoly, 584. 

Ordeals, 149, 

P 

Palliwal Brahmins, invite 86631 
niincD of Canoui, 12 Arc slain by 
him, ib. 

Pat'hab, or Plateau of Central India, 
576. Anciently governed by Raia 
Hoon, 422 The Haras established 
ns * lords of the Pat’faar,’ 16 . Host of 
it now in the bauds of the Mahratbas, 
577 

PrrPLT, battle of, 666 

Pebsokal Narrative, Journey to Koiah 
and Boondf, 544 Ancient to^ of 
BbnrtoWar, 545 History of Khy- 
rodn, illustrating ^efends of Mdwnr, 
lb Agricultural system of Khyrodn, 
547. Largo religions grants in 
Hdwar, 550 Heentn, the scene of 
a gallant exploit against the Mah- 
rattasi 562 Extent of alienations in 
M 6 war, 653, Discussions respecting 
the sebaratiOn of Heentah fiomibe 
fisc, 655 History of Maun Sing 
Suktawut, 556. Fabulous incidents 
90a 
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connected with the rise of the Do- 
deah tribe, 657 Tragical narrative 
of a Rahtore family of Sadn, the 
steward of Kalfikote 562 Onr false 
nohcy towards the Mahrattas, S64 
Ourions tradition respecting Mor- 
wun, tb Accident to Captain 
Waugh, 565 Attack by a tiger, 566. 
Disastrous effects of a severe frost, 
567. Legend of the temple of Palode, 
lb Punchaet of Morwun, 569 Com- 
munity of Charnns, 570 The free- 
traders of Raiast’han, tb. Canons 
privilege of the Charums, Anec- 
dote of the biihinqis, or scavengers 
of Ramkhaira, 573 Ascent of the 
Pat’har, 576 Prospect from thence, 
lb Proiects for the amelioration of 
Mdwar, 577 Shrine of Sookhdeo, 
Cultivation of opium, 678 Anec- 
dote of Doongur Sing, 586 Kala 
M5g’h, chief of Beygoo, 588 Tradi- 
tional tales of the Haras of the 
Pat’har, 590 Bumaoda, seat of Aloo 
Ham, %b Anecdote of Aloo, 591 
Atmospherical phenomena on the 
Pat’har, 594 Bhynsror, its import- 
ance, 595 Its traditional history, 
596 ChooUs of the Ohumbul, 597 
Anecdote of the young chief of 
Slehwo, 598 Assassination of Nath- 
31 of Beygoo, 601 Beneficial moral 
changes produced by British influ- 
ence, 603 Arrival at Kotah, 607 
TJnhealthiness of the climate, 608 
Beauty of the scenery, 609 TJn- 
wholesomeness of the water, 610 
Nandta, the family estate of the 
Regent, 612 Enter Boondf, %b 
The city, 614 Departure for Jehaj- 
poor, 616 Extraordinary attack of 
illness sustained by the author, 618 
Convocation of the Meena chiefs, 620 
Arrival at Mandelgurh, 621 Its 
history, 622 Assembly of Bhomias 
and Patdls, ib Puncbdet of Poor’h, 

626 Their gratitude to the authoi*, 
ib Scene of the battle between 
Rawnl Samarsi and Bhold^Bheem, 

627 Hunting seats of the Rai'ias, 629 
Journey to Boondf and Kotah, 630 
Death of the Rao of Boondl, tb The 
antbor’s gratifying reception at Bbll- 
wara, 632 Its flourishing condition, 

633 The author’s serious illness, 

634 Arrival at Boondf, 636 In- 
auguration and installation of the 
young Rao Raia, 637 Measures 
taken by the author for the future 
administration of affairs, 639 De- 


parture for Kotah, 641 Grand hunt 
at Kotah, 642 The pass of Moknn- 
dar55tan3,675 Monastery of Attests, 
644 t’t i'he temple of Barolli, 646 
Choolis of the Ghiimbul, 654 Su- 
peib scene 655 Splendid rums of 
Ganga-bheva, 657 The T&ltaji-ca- 
Jeoond, 658 Mniisolenm of Jeswnnt 
Rao Holcar, 659. Agates and cor- 
nelians, 660,667 Visit to the caves 
of Dhoomndr zb Scene of the battle 
of Peenly. 665 Heroism of the Hara 
chief of Koelah, 666 Jhalra-Patnn, 
667 Its free institution, 668 De- 
putation to the author, 669 Ancient 
* city of bells,’ 670 Legend of its 
foundation, tb Remains of ancient 
sculpture and architecture, 671 
CJidbni, or camp of Zalim Sing, 674 
Deeds of the ’ Lords of the Pass,’ 
675 Goman Sing, the Rawut of the 
pass, 676 Ch&oi i of Bheem, a strik- 
ing ruin, 677 Ordinance of Zalim 
Sing, tb Recreations at Kotah, 678 
The author attacked bv a bear, tb 
Antiquities at BijolK, 679 At Mora- 
kuro, 681 Mvnal, architectural 
wonders at, 628 Beygoo, 686 
Castle of Aloo Hara of Bum&oda, 
Legend of Aloo, 687 Recollections 
of the modern Haras of the pass, 688 
Serious accident which befel the 
author, 690 Affecting instance of 
gratitude in the Rawut tb Restora- 
tion of his estate, 691 Visit to 
Gheetore, ib Its remains, 693 Re- 
turn to Oodipoor, 700 
Perta’p Sing. Ra]n of Ambdr, 344 
PlRTHl Rai, Chohnn, rivaliy between 
him and Jeichnnd of Canoui, 
8 Adiscipleof the Jams, 680 
- ■ Rain of Amb5r, 324 

■ ■ Sing of Mnrwar, supposed to 

be poisoued by Arnngzeb, 45 
Pm for storing grain, 499 
PoLTGAMT, evils of, in Raioootana, 333, 
340 

Pkimogeniture, law of, prevails in all 
Rajpoot states, 350 Its sacrifice pro- 
ductive of iniurions effects, 118. In- 
vaded in Mai wai, 38 
PPNCHAETS, 149. 

PuRTHAR, tribe of, created by Roodra, 
407 

Potto, see Pertap 

R 

Raefa'd, Rao of Marwnr, 13 
Rae’ Sing, Rajn of Bikandr, 165. 
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BiiiTOUGS of Marwai, tUeir early his* 
tory, 2 The nominal first Bah tore, 
Yavanaswa of Farhpooi, ib His 
origin, 4 Beflections on the Bahtore 
character, 71,143 See Marwau 
Baj Sing, Ba3a of Blkan4r, 167. 
Bajfoots, their genealogies illustrated, 
416 Ho available date for any of the 
Ba]poot great families beyond the 
fourth century, 2 Then superior 
civilization at the period of Mah- 
mood’a invasion, 8 Apology foi the 
crimes of their piinces, 106 Prodi- 
gal sacrifice of their blood in the 
imperial service,* 165 Ba3poots con- 
verted to Mahomedanism ferocious 
and intolerant, 290 Evils attending 
on Ignorance of their customs on our 
part, 352 Then princes deposed 
when they offend against custom or 
morality, 433. Elements for the.for- 
mation of a representative govern- 
ment amongst them, 490 Their 
passion for land, 497. Beneficial 
effects of our authority amongst 
them, 513,519 Their composure 
and dignity in personal intei course, 
^7. Influence of females over the 
Ba3poots, 600 Affecting instance 
of their giatitude, 690 See Tribes 
Ba3poot 

Bajpootni's, see Manners 
Ea'j-iiiiAC or inauguration, ceremony 
of, 636 

Eakhi, festival of, 639 
Bam. Sing, Ba3a of Marwai , lOl De- 
prived of the gadi, 103 Bestoied, 
107 His chaiacter, llO 
Bam Sing, Bao Ba3a of Boondi, 636 
Bbbahris of the desert, 293 
Bin, or Bunn, description nf, 269 
EinmuIi, Bao of Marwar, 14 His issue 
the great vassalage of that state, 15. 
Boob', desert, 269 

Bobis, orbicular stones, ob3ects of 
worship, 655 

Butna of Butlam, bis heroism at the 
battle of Euttehabad, 43 
Button Bao, Ba3a of Boondi, 439 
Take part with J4hauglr against 
prince Khoorm, 440 A name dear 
to the Haras, zb Unwittingly con- 
demns his own son, 441 
Btots, their condition in Kotah, 493 
Cursed by Bama, ib 

S 

Sagas of Jessulm4r, 227,228. Of Bund- 
heer, 419, 


Saohanis, chiefs of northern Sb4kba- 
vatl, 377,391 

Saitham of Oanou3, lO His death, 12, 
Salbahan, Ba3a of Jessulm^r, 200 
Founds Salbabanpoor, tb 
Salim Sing, the Mehta of Jessulm^r, 
242 Destioys the royal family and 
chiefs, 244. Pi oclaims Ga3 Sing, zb. 
Sanga, or Singram, Bana of M4war, 
legend of, 695 

Sati, or female, immolation, the So- 
lanki queen of Boondi, 427. 80030- 
Bad of Boondi, 433 The wife of the 
obiof of Beygoo, 600 The daughter 
of the Bi3ollia chief, 682 At Bu- 
maoda, 688 Prophecy of a Sati 
in Mdwar, 459,572. Anathema of the 
Sati respecting the Ahairea, 461 
Satol-Patul, a Pandu king, tradition 
of, 660 

Sawunt Sing, of Bmthumbor, his 
devoted patriotism, 435. 

Sculpturb, ancient, at Chandravati, 
670 At Barolh, 646,652. At Jhalra- 
Patan, 670 See Architecture 
Spekotb, see Mirage 
Sb'oji, of Canou3, 10 His victory 
over Lakha Pboolana, 11 Settles 
in Khdrd’hur, zb. Usmps the dis- 
trict of Palli> 12 

Sbbsodias, the solar race, legend of the 
origin of the name, 645 See Mdwar* 
Shabuoin, of Ghor, invades India, 9 
Shkkhawut, or Sbdkbavati federation 
357 Legend of its origin from 
Shekb3i, 358 Occupation of Hhun- 
daila, its capital, by Baesil, who 
enlarges its teiritoiy, 362 His son 
obtains the title of Raja, from the 
Emperoi, 363 The temple of Khun- 
daila razed and the city garrisoned 
by Arungzdb, 365 Partition of the 
territory between two brothers, zb. 
Becomes tributary to Amber, 368. 
Internal dissentions and civil wars, 
370 Bavages of the Mahrattas, 372. 
Contests between the two princes, 
375 Grand national congress of the 
* children of Shekhji', 377 Opposi- 
tion to the assumed supremacy of 
Arabdr, 378 The chiefs by treachery 
made prisoners, 379, and earned to 
Jeipoor, 379. Khuqdaila annexed 
to the fisc of Arabdr, Bagh Sing 
resists the authority of Ambdr, 380. 
Exploits of the Saz zauUias or exiles, 
383 Favourable treaty with Ambdr, 
387 Treachery of the Court of Jei- 
poor, ib Fall of Hunwunt Sing, 385. 
Luchman Sing obtains Khundaila, 
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dependant upon Amber, 890 Sub- I 
ordinate branches of the Sbekba* 
wuts, 891 Eevenues of ShSkh&vati, 
894. 

SiLUK, or Silko, Rao of Marwar, 13 
SiKBUiiiiUsn Khan, revolt of, 89. The 
forerunner of the disintegration of 
the Kmpire, 90^ Defeated and taken 
by Abhyd Sing of Mdwar, 94 
Sisbab, of Boopnagurb, his exploit at 
the battle of Mairta, 108 
Sodas of the desert, the connecting 
link between the Hindus and Moos* 
lems, 288. Account of them, 291. 
SoEKAiB, rite of, 7. 

SoLABKi tribe, created by Bramha, 406 
SoKiNG, Bahtore, treacheionsly obtains 
Eedtir, 12 

SoojoH, or Soora]mul, Bao of Marwar, 
19 Slain b^ the Fat’hans, 20. 

SooB Sing, Baja of Marwar, 88. De- 
feats Mozuffur Sbab, 34 Embel- 
lishes the capital 36. 

SooBJUB, Bao of Boondi, 436. Con- 
cludes in person a treaty with Akber, 
486 Becomes a dignitary of the 
empire, 438 

SooBTAK, Bao of Boondii deposed by 
his nobles, 433 

SooBUT Sing, usurps the gadi of Bi- 
kaner, 168 » 

Sowab' Sing, of Fokurnu, conspires 
against Baja Maun of Marwar, 128 
]£s destruction, 181 
Sowab' Jey Sing, Baia of Amb4r, 328 
His astronomical knowledge, 329. 
His oharactei, zb. His * one hundred 
and nine acts,’ zb Fartial to strong 
drink, 338 His improvement of the 
capital, zb His sumptuary laws, ib 
Ssi-n, name assumed by Omdda Sing 
of Boondi, 467 

SuBBUL Sing, Bawul of Jessulmdr, 237 
Hot the legitimate heir, zb The 
first of the princes who held it as. a 
fief of the empiie, zb 
Sdgab, results of its cultivdtion in 
Bajast’han, 648. 

Sdjaum Sing, Baja of Blkandr, 166 
SuBOOF Sing, Baja of Bikaner, 166 

T 

Tbmflbs, ancient, on the Bams, 644, 
at Kuraira, 628 , Barolh, 646 , 
6anga-bh4va, 666 , Dhoomnii , 661 , 
Jhalra-Patun, 670 , Morakuro, 681 , 
Gheetore, 691 — 693 ; Hagara, 696 
TbBubes of land, in Hindust’han , 
original compact between the priUce 


and the proprietors of the soil, 
traceable almost throughout India, 
161. 

Tbeedo, Bao of Marwar, 12 
Thomas, George, his action -with the 
Jeipooreans, 881. 

T’hub, or desert, 264 

Tbibes of the desert, 289 

TtbEb Khan, his treason and death, 56 


U 

Uja, Bahtore, founder of the Bad- 
hails, 12, 

IJmba Sing, of Marwar, loses his birth- 
light, 38. Obtains Hagore, 39 
Assassinates Sallabut Khan 
and attempts Shah Jehan, zb. 
His death, zb. 

, Bawul of Jessnlm6r, 238 


V 

Vb'dta's, or ‘ cunning men,’ 123 
Vana-pebist, JogiB, 16. 


W 

Waieb of the desert, 267. Of Kotah, 
610. 

Waugh, Captain, accident to, whilst 
hunting, 565 Death of, 702 


Z 

Zalim Sing, of Marwar, deprived of 
the gadi by his uncle Bfaeem, 
120 His great personal and 
mental qualifications, 121. 
of Kotah, incident Which 
'filrst brought him into notice, 456. 
His debzit at the battle of Butwarro, 
475. His history, 477. Appointed 
Begent, 481 His talents and policy, 
zb Factions and Conspiracies form- 
ed against him, 482 He marries into 
the house of M4war, 484 His peril 
from a band of Bajpootnis, 486. His 
character as a legislator, 487. His 
views of M4war, zb Eis agricul- 
tural system, zb His superstition, 
488 Organizes an army on the 
European model, zb His revenue 
reforms, 489 His Pat41 board, zb. 
His farmibg system, 496. General 
character of his domestic adminis- 
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tration, 601 His rigorous political 
plans, 504 His foreign policy, ib 
His conduct to the British ti oops on 
Monson’s retreat, 505 Offends 
Holcar thereby, 506 His system of 
espionage, 507 He conciliates the 
Pmdarris, 508 Extensive scale on 
which he exercised Sii na, ib Op- 
posite results of his offensive and 
defensive policy t6 His conduct in 
the war of 1817, 511 His prophetic 
remark on the extension of British 


Kiile in India, 512 His latent ambi- 
tion, 513 His predicament on tha 
death of Om4da Sing, 514 Hostility 
of the new Mahaiao, Kishore Sing,' 
520 Then reconciliation, 622 The 
last acts of his political life, 524 
Banishment of his natural son, 525 
His pel plexing conduct in the sub- 
sequent hostilities by the Mahaiao, 
530 Summary of his character, 539 
ZoonAwon Sing, Eaja of Bikan5i, 166 
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